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PREFACE 



; " 



^ A HISTORY of India is equivalent in range to the history of Europe 
excluding Russia and starting in the fourth century B.c. From the 
' , early dawn of definite Indian history, which came with the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx of Alexander, the intricate and often shadowy story 
begins of invasion, of the rise afid fall of kingdoms and the conflicts 
of warring Hindu States. 

When the armies of Islam began, in the elqycnjh century, to 
pour through the grim gateways of the north-western passes, the 
religious question was added to the general political contusion. In 
the eighteenth jccntury a further complication was introduced when 
the two leading Europ^n trading companies, the French and the 
English, in the^ manoeuvres against each other, plunged into Indian 
politics. 

Up to this time only two'governments had given the sub-continent 
anything approaching^ unity and frontiers secure from invasion. 
> These were the Empires of the Mauryas and of the Moguls at ^e 
height of their pow’er. The Guptas and Harsha, who gave Hindu 
^ \ India her golden age between the fourth and seventh centuries a.d., 

• did not extend their sway over all India. The short-lived ahnost 
y • miversal paramountcy of the Afghan Sultanate of Delhi, about the 
. / )eginning of the fourteenth century, was threatened by Mongol 
U nvasions, while the authority of the central government was 
A challenged in the more distant parts of the Empire. 

* / But when the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab, the last of the 

f independent Indian sovereignties, was overthrown in the middle ol 
*^he nineteenth century, British dominion was supreme throughout 
the whole country;^ This power was exercised first by the East 
India Companv " hen by the Crown and Parliament, through 
he direct govc-mu-vit ' 3f British India and by the acknowledged 
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_.fountcy of the Crown over the States. Indian India and 

British India became united by the common interests of peace and 
security. 

Under the shelter of the Stability of Order the politically minded 
educated classes of British India, influenced by Western democratic 


§L 


ideas began, in the second half of the nineteenth century, to develop 
Nationalist ambitions. With the twentieth century came India’s 
progress towards responsible government. 

It is clearly impossible to compress the history of India into a 
single volume and deal adequately with every period. All that is 
hoped for in this attempt is to give, without too great a loss of per¬ 
spective, some idea of the story of India and to indicate the stages 
which have led to the political situation of 1935. 

Religion which, when all is said, dominates the country; the 
causes of the decline of empires into chaos; the form of these 
governments and how they affected the mass of the people; literature 
and art; commerce and industry; the influence of sea-power upon 
India’s destinies; the building up of British paramountcy; the effect 
of western ideas upon the politically minded classeg—^these are the 
features upon which emphasis has been laid. The details of almost 
innumerable wars from Alexander’s expedition up to the latest 
frontier campaign can be read in military publications. The geologj’^ 
and geography of the country are left to their own text-books. 

In the spelling of Indian names, a matter of infinite variety, tht^ 
course has been taken of using the forms in most general use, and 
fcllowing the authority of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
bibliographies at the end of the chapters are not exhaustive, nor 
do they include all the sources consulted. But, taken with the 
references given in footnotes to the text, they suggest authorities for 
the study of special periods and subjects which cannot be detailed in 
a general History. Wherever possible the most accessible books of 
reference have been given. 

'i his attempt to compile a History of India from the standpoint 
of the governed, rather than the many rulers of the country, owes 
much to the illustrations which make so admirable a running commen- 
lar}'. I take tliis opportunity to express my most grateful thank *■ 
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Holmes for the wide and illuminating selection of subjects she 
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has made. 

Sincere thanks are also due to Sir John Gumming, K.C.I.E.C.S.I., 
Dr. H. N. Randle, Head of the India Office Library, Mr. W. T. 
Ottewill, M.B.E., Keeper of the India Office Records, Mr. M. 
|Young, I.C.S. (retired), and Mr. H. G. Rawlinson. Their most 
kindly and valuable help so generously given it is my privilege here 


to acknowledge. 



London, 
yd August 1935. 


G. D. 
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FROM THE EXCAV.VnONS AT xMOHENJO-DARO 

(a) Cat's h€ad ; (b) seal ; (f) bronze figurine of woman ; (d) woman’s 
head ; (e) painted potrerj'jar ; (/) bison ; (g) house 

From Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization^*^ by Sir John Marshall : 
copyright by the Government of India, reproduced bv courtesy of ^ 
Mr Arthur Probsthain 
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BRONZE GROUP REPRESENTING SIVA, UMA AND SKAXDA 
Southern India, eleventh centur>’ 

By courtesy of Indian Museum, South Kensington 
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CHAPTER I 





Ancient India 

India derives its name from the River Indus and originally ^ 
country now called Sind with a portion of the Punjab; 

Indus Valley that the earliest traces of civilization in 
^ c sub-continent have been brought to light. 

Before these discoveries were made the only traces of Man in 
^ Ddia in the remote past are easily summarized. They were confined 
the quartzite and other hard stone implements of the earliest men 
-Paleolithic), and the stone tools and pottery marking the later 
^provements of neolithic man, all of which are chiefly found on the 
Coast; the gold-mining shafts of a late neolithic settlement 
\ ^^aski, which are the deepest in the world; prehistoric cemeteries, 
^ which those in the Tinnevelly district possibly hold the 
^^^nal urns of foreign traders in pearls and conch shell; and, 

• ^ 1 ^^ dawn of Indian history, the cyclopean walls of Giribbaja 

^Dt excavations at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa have proved the 
’Earliest existence of a great civilization in the west of India, 


which is believed to have reached its height between 
about 3250 and 2750 B.C., a time when famous cities 
I of ^ developing their culture from the earlier stone age on the banks 
^ Nile and the Euphrates, the Karun and the Helmund. 

I uv’ k ^Dd Mesopotamia money and labour w’ere 

magnificent temples, palaces and tombs, while the 
v}^j^ the people lived in mud huts. But in Mohenjo Daro,^ 
looks today like the red brick ruins of some working town 

ho^^^'^riptions of King Darius (521-485 b.c.). Sindhu is the Sanskrit and 
’ Persian for a rivei. Hindustan means ‘‘ The country’ of the river.” 

Daro and the Indus Civilhativn, Sir Jolin Marshall, from which 
^**iption has been taken. 

A 
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S^^it^ncashire, the only public structure discovered is the 

ficent Public Bath. With this exception the best buildings are the 
two-storied houses of the ordinary citizens. No temples or palaces- 
recognizable as such, have been found. The houses had a pipe ^ 
drainage system from bath-rooms and closets to drains in the street, 
and rubbish shoots in the walls led down to outside refuse bins. 
The occupants were merchants and farmers, and the merchants seern 
to have traded far afield, as five seals of characteristic Indus pattern 
have been found at Elam and in Mesopotamia. One from Ur and 
another from Kish are definitely earlier than the Sargonic period. 
The farmers grew wheat and barley and raised stock which supplied 
them with beef, mutton, pork and poultry; they also ate quantities 
of fish and shell-fish. Oxen drew their two-wheeled carts and they 
kept elephants and camels, but no horses. 

Gambling was a favourite amusement, and it is just possible that 
the oblong bars of copper which have been found represent a metai 
currency far older than the seventh century B.c. coins of Lydia, 
which are the earliest known. Their jewellers were skilled workers 
in gold and silver and ivory. Engraved seals and copper tablets 
show that their writing was pictographic, but as no bilingual 
inscriptions have been found, this has defied all attempts to 

. decipher it. -.111 

The women spun wool and cotton, and their children playct 

marbles and had little toy carts made of terra-cotta and even ol 
copper. 

The warriors took the field with bows, spears, axes and daggers, 1 
but without swords, and apparently wore no defensive armour. 

Little is known about the religion of the people. The Bull waiij 
worshipped, the Mother Goddess held an important place, and there 
is every indication of Phallic ritual.^ Sir John Marshall considerfj 
certain figurines to be effigies of the Mother Goddess akin to thos i 
whieh have been found from Persia to the Balkans. The Siva-cui 
of India is composite. One part of it may possibly have been dcriveij 
from the Indus Valley people, as has been suggested; or they mat 
have derived it from another people, who may again have passed ij 
1 Mohenjo Daro, Vol. I. pp. 49“5i‘ ! 
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tie Aryans. Oo tliC other hand the fire-pit found in eve 
^ an home, did not e:ViSi. , 

^ i he dead wei§^iisu;dl v cremated. But at Harappa a few graves 
na\’e been found, of tliem with traces of food and the small 

personal belonging o 'ch primitive man from the earliest times has 
offered for the use of diC uead. 

How far eastward t/ic, f';dus civilization extended, where it came 
from and how it perished, a unknown, but the municipal life on the 
anks of that great river, die ‘‘ Sea of Sind,” was apparently a thing 
of the past when the Aryan hosts entered the Punjab. At Mohenjo 
Daro three superimposed cities have been found, and in Khaipur 
tate, on the old course of the Indus, indications of a less advanced 
civilization were discovered in 1935. 



We get our next glimpse of Ancient India from the sacred verses 
The Aryans these Aryans,^ a people of the same stock as the 


Persians, and speaking a language akin to Persian, 
reck, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic and Slavonic. 

Their ancient literature throws an interesting light upon the life 
p the Aryan 'people, although historical events are so generally 
|8iiored that not one single reference is made to their irruption into 
^dia. 1 he geography of the Rigveda is more illuminating and, 
amongst others, the five rivers from which the Punjab takes its name 
all be identified. 

Its importance is, however, far greater than this. Religious thought 
philosophy hai'e dominated India since the Aryans occupied 
country from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges and south 
yindhya hills; and in this ancient literature we reach the 
upon which Indian religion and philosophy are based, 
th 'w estern world did not make this discovery—as dramatic as 
Work which Sir J. Marshall and R. D. Banerji began at Mohenjo 
in 1^22—until the days of Warren Hastings. The East India 
^hen realized the immense practical value of the study of 
‘Sanskrit htcraturc, and the first translations were made 
Persian into English) in 1776. l\*n y ars later Sir William 

Aryans, i.e. Kinsmen. Another derivation is ** ploughmen (marc). 
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of the High Court of Calcutta, by hh enthusiastic study oi 
Sanskrit, laid the foundations of the modern science of Comparative . 
Philology. Until the vast store of knowledg;e enshrined in Sanskrit 
literature and inscriptions could be translated, the story of India, 
prior to the Muhammadan invasions of the eleventh century a.d., as 
recorded by the people themselves, remained an absolute blank. 

Cut off for centuries by the great wall of mountains barring the 
entire land frontier, the Indo-Aryans built up a civilization and culture 
which was entirely their own. The’' foimded two great religions, 
their national Brahmanism and the h -reaching faith of Buddhism. 
Neither invasion nor conquest by I rsian or Greek, Scythian or 
Muhammadan could arrest the natic aal development of the Indo- 
Aryan people. Just as the cultivator in India today farms his land 
as his earliest ancestors farmed it, and as fire is produced in religious 
rites, with two sticks, as it was thousands of years ago, so the life and 
literature of Aryan civilization went on its conservative way until 
the days of British occupation. 

The most ancient Aryan literature consists of the Four Vedas, 
still preserved in Vedic, the earliest form of Sanskrit. Veda means 
sacred lore, and Hindus accept the Four Vedas as inspired, while 
they generally regard all later sainhitas (collections) as traditional 
learning. Even after writing was introduced into India, probably 
tow^ards the end of the Vedic period, the Vedas continued to be learnt 
by heart, and were transmitted orally with infallible accuracy by the 
schools of Vedic study dowm to the present day; and the hymns of 
the Rigveda alone have been calculated to equal in length the surviving 
poems of Homer. 

At the time of the Aryan settlement in India, Vedic does no 
appear to have been a popular tongue, but a special language han Jed 
dowm by generations of priest singers. This developed into .vhat 
came to be called Sanskrit, literally put together,'* w'hich w^as 
stereotyped by the great grammarian Panini (c. 300 B.C.). Ihe 
earliest surviving exegetical work in strictly classical Sanskrit is 
Yaska's Ninikta, a Vedic commentary of the fifth century B.c.,^ j 
' and Sanskrit was undoubtedly spoken in the second century n.c., i 


^ Macdoncll, Sanskrit Literature, pp. ^(>9-2^0. 
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Aryavarta, the “ Land of the Aryans/’ by the Brahm; 
^istocracy. 

The lower classes spoke vdialects know^n as Prakrita, the earliest 
form that has been preserved being Pali. Sanskrit and the Prakrits 
were therefore current in India', much as Norman-French and Saxon 
were used in England after tihe Conquest. Sanskrit, the learned 
anguage of India, has remained unaltered for more than two 
thousand years, but the speech (>f the people has developed into the 
-22 modern dialects of India. They are based on five parent 
anguages. Austric is the oldest. It is represented in India by the 
^nda group in Chota Nagpur and the northern districts of the 
adras Presidency, and is the language of primitive tribes such as 
ho Gonds. There is'no language in the w^orld more widely spread 
t an Austric, for it is traced from Easter Island off South America 
to Madagascar, and from New Zealand to the Punjab.^ There is not, 
however, satisfactory reason to accept Ilalevy’s theory establishing 
^ connexion between the Indus Valley script and that of Easter 
^land, as the characters are quite different.^ Dravidian is the 
^ost important of the Non-Aryan groups of languages spoken in 
^dia today. 'Famil and Telugu are its chief rep^rcsentatives, and 
^ore than 79 million people in Central and Southern India speak 
ravida and its seven allied languages.^ Indo-Aryan is repre- 
^nted by Hindi (the language of one-third of India), Bengali, 
J ^rathi, Gujerathi and Punjabi. Semitic was introduced by the 
p^^r Muhammadan conquerors; and the fifth group is Tibeto- 
''-'hinese. 

The Vedas were composed in the chronological order given 
77 /e Vedas below^ though the dates of their composition are 

at best pure conjecture based upon the internal 
^^dence of the development of Aiy’an civilization and literature. 
^ ^ these grounds the oldest hymn, to Ushas the Dawn, is held to 
been composed about 1200 B.c.'^ On the other hand, relying 

J Indian Census Report, 1911, \'ol. I. p. 524. 

Authority Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 

Indian Census Report, 1931. 

Camb. Hist. India, Vol. I. pp. 112- 113. 
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astronomical data, Mr. B. G. Tilak calculates the date of the 
earliest Vedas to have been about 4500 Ts.c} 

1 The Rigveda: 1028 Hymns (including those in the Eighth Book) to 
accompany the sacrifices to the grids. 

i The Satnaveda: A collection of cftianits taken from the Rigveda. 

21 ie Yajurveda: (i) The Black; sacrificial prayers in verse-and the 
earliest Vedic prose inLxed with commentaries. 

(2) The White; in which th a prose commentaries are separated 
from the litanies. 

The Atharvaveda: Which gives 'the still older belief of the people in 
evil spirits, spells and incantations. This Veda and the Rigveda 
taken together are of the greatest value, as they describe the religious 
beliefs of the people three thousand years ago and more. The 
Atharvaveda was not for some time recognized as canonical, and 
is not now universally admitted by the Brahmans of Southern India. 

* It is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between sacrifice 
and sorcery in the Vedic religion, of which witch- 
Vedic Literature. is an essential element.^ Although the gods 

might be thought of as animals, their direct worship in this form is 
hardly found in the Rigveda, a remarkable fact in view of the snake 
worship of later times. There is no trace of totemism, but the use in 
war of an image of Indra, god of the storm, is an example of fetishism. 

Between about 800-600 B.c., there appeared religious manuals 
in prose to explain to the priest the inner meaning of the sacrifices; 
they are called Bfahmanas. To these were added theosophic 
meditations for the use of hermits in their forest retreats, and con¬ 
sequently called Aranyakas or Forest Books. There were three ot 
these and each contained an Upanishad, so called because they were 
taught in secret. 

The long series of the Upanishads, the earliest of which must 
be as old as 600 B.C., closes the second stage of Vedic literature. 
They are a mixture of half-poetical and half-philosophic speculations 


' Preface to The Arctic Home in the Vedas (Poona, 1903), where European 
authorities supporting him are cited. Tilakreasoning in support of the cxtrcnK^ 
antiquity of Aryan civilization, beginning between 6000 and 4000 B.C., is given ia 
Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas (Poona, 1916). 

^ Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 191. 
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taphysical dialogues, and their importance lies in the 
ey teach what is really a new religion. 

1 he Rigveda^ with the exception of passages in the tenth and 
last book, was frankly polytheistic. But the Upanishads speak of a 
deity embracing all the gods as well as the forces of nature. This 
^as Brahma the ‘‘ holy power,” or Atma “ The Self, the only 
Beality/> Their goal is not worldly advantages and eternal happiness 
gained by sacrifices, but frercdom from the cares of this present 
^vorld by the merging of the soul in the world-soul through true 
nowledge. This has represented the philosophic side of Hinduism 
from that day to this. Although there are over a hundred Upanishads, 
most important and probably the oldest being the Chandrogya 
pf the Satnaveda and the Brihadaranyaka. the phrase that art thou ” 
held to sum up the entire teaching of what is known as the Vedanta 
system. 


The third stage of Vedic literature began, possibly about 600 B.C., 

I ^yith the first Sutras, which are textbooks regulating the sacrificial 
I rites, and crystallizing customarj^ law and practice. They are so 
Compressed that commentaries are necessar}- to understand them. 
As an old Hindu saying puts it, the composers of the grammatical 
Sutras delighted as much in the saving of a short vowel as in the birth 
a son; and it must'be remembered that a Brahman believes he 
Cannot gain Heaven without a son to perform his funeral rites. 

This Vedic literature and the epics, codes of laws and legends 
^’^'hich followed, are the sole sources of knowledge of the Aryans for 
rriany hundreds of years; and facts can only be gathered by inference. 

I the other hand their religious and social developments can be 

I clearly traced, the explanation being that their literature was entirely 
I p^ntrolled by the priests to whom political history was nothing, but 
whose eyes religion and philosophy, law, social institutions and 
Science were alone worthy of consideration. It is not until we come 
the accounts of North-WcvStern India, due to Persian and Greek 
^^'^vasions, that anything approaching chronology, history, or details 
^bout the country and its inhabitants can be found. The approximate 
^ i cars of Gautama Buddha’s birth and death stand out alone amidst the 
; shadows. It is the foreigner, in the form of the Persian in\Tider, who 
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;s us with the first accurate date, relating to the north-w^^ 
of the country. Accounts of India, some of them very hi^ly 
coloured, were written by the Greeks from the time of the Persian 
king Artaxerxes Mnemon, but history only begins with the expedition 
of Alexander the Great, and the arrival of Megasthenes, ambassador 
of Seleucus Nicator, at the court of the first Emperor of India. 


The Wiros. 


There are geographical and ethnological arguments ^ in favour 
of the theory that the Indo-Aryan race originally 
came from the fertile plains of Austria and Hungary 
and the highlands of Bohemia. The people who lived in this country 
about 2500 B.c. have been given the name of Wiros. It has been 
put forward that some of their tribes migrated from Europe into 
Asia, reaching Bactria (Balkh) sometime between 2000 and 1500 b.c. 
Then driven on by the desiccation of Central Asia, which had already 
begun, they came south over the passes of the Hindu Kush into 
Afghanistan. From there the Aryans poured down into the plains, 
the first of a line of conquerors through the gateways of the Kabul, 
the Kurram and the Gumal rivers. 

However that may be, the Aryan movement into India was the 
progress of a nation of five peoples divided into a 
Aryan Invasion, gf tribes in the patriarchal family state. 

The Saxon invaders of Britain, after the withdrawal of the Roman 
garrisons, make an interesting comparison with the Indo-Aryans. 
I'hc Saxons, too, brought their own women with them. Their 
society was made up of thanes and priests of gentle blood, farmers 
who were unfree, and women-servants and menials who were slaves 
to be bought and sold like cattle. The Saxon kings \vere hereditary, 
and were the leaders in w'ar, having also their body-guards of personal 
retainers. They presided at the great feasts and sacrifices, and were 
the final source of justice. Their acts, however, had to be confirmed 
by popular assemblies. Land w'as allotted to groups of kinsmen. 
Saxon houses were built of timber with barns, store-houses and 
sheds clustering about them. The fields were ploughed with oxen, 
and manured. 


^ See Camb. Hist. India, Vol. I. pp. 66-76. 
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\Social Life, 


tforc the Aryans had absorbed Northern India south-ea^ 

the modern Ambala, their life was., simple and 
primitive. The invaders fought their way into the 
country*, forming village settlements on clearings they made in the 
torest as they went. The villages seem to have been groups of 
houses and sheds built of wood and bamboo, with the sacred domestic 
fire burning on cveiy^ hearth. The family dwellings clustered as a 
iTile round a fortified post. 

The families ploughed their allotments with teams of six, eight 
or even twelve oxen, and grew what may perhaps have been barley 
on their manured and irrigated fields; the cattle were driven out 
the herdsmen to graze in the surrounding forest. Cows were 
^ilked, and cakes were made of flour and butter. Vegetables and 
Iruit, then as now, were their staple diet, and butter was used as 
o^och as it is today. Oxen, sheep and goats were habitually killed 
for food and oftered in sacrifices to the goc|s. Horse flesh is supposed 
^o have been eaten only at the horse sacrifices, which w’ere per¬ 
formed by the kings in assertion of their royal power; and eaten 
the object of gaining the strength and speed of the animal, 
fhe popular beverage was sura,, which was distilled from grain, 
‘'^nd highly intoxicating. 

The dress of the Vcdic Indians consisted as a rule of two or 
nree garments, generally of wool, but sometimes of skins. They 
bombed and oiled their hair, the women wore it plaited and in some 
^^ses the men wore theirs in coils. In the early days the Aryans 
on what may be described as the “ cow standard, but gold 
highly valued and used by all who could afford it for neck and 


breast 


ornaments and ear-rings. Much of their gold was obtained 


the river beds, and they called the Indus the ‘‘ Golden River. 

The Aryans were great hunters. There are references in the 

^S'^eda to the capture of lions in snares, of antelope caught in pits, 

of boar-hunting witlt dogs. They were not a race of fishermen; 

to V ^be Vedic Indian took to the waters of the Indus he seems 

^ve relied on a dug-out and a paddle, and never used rudder 
or sails, 

^0 these early stages of their civilization, the ordinary tasks of 
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.4re performed by the free men of the village, all of whom 
grouped together as the Vis class of the community. The man 
who combined the trades of carpenter, joiner and wheel-wright had 
the place of honour, for it was he who made the chariot wheels used 
in war. Next came the smith who hammered out the domestic 
utensils in copper. The women sewed, wove cloth and plaited mats 
from grass or reeds. 

The point to notice is that none of the occupations given in the 
Rigveda were looked upon as other than honourable; the time was 
yet to come when some of them would be branded as debasing. 

Open-air dancing both by girls and men was a popular amuse¬ 
ment, and the people were fond of singing. Their musical instru¬ 
ments were lutes, flutes and drums. But the favourite sport of the 
Aryans, a horse-loving and chivalrous people, was chariot-racing, 
closely followed by gambling with a number of brown nuts used 
as dice. The Aryans were inveterate gamblers, even staking their 
wives and their personal freedom on a throw. To quote The 
Gambler’s Lament,” which is the oldest secular poem in the Vedas: 


‘‘My wife rejects me and her mother hates me; 

The gamester finds no jiity for his troubles. 

No better use can I see for a gambler 
Than for a costly horse \vorn out and aged.^’ ^ 

During the Rigveda period the religion of the people was com¬ 
paratively simple in spite of the host of deities to 
Religion. whom sacrifices were made by the priests. It was 

the worship of nature personified in its various forms; and from 
its sacrificial rites Indo-Aryan theological speculation started and 
developed. First came Dyaus, god of the sky, coupled with Prithivi, 
the earth; later on Varuna took the place of Dyaus. \ariina, 
representing cosmic and moral order, to whom the most exalted 
hymns in the Rigveda are addressed, was in turn superseded as the 
popular deity by Indra. There were five solar gods and one ot them, 
Vishnu, the personification of the swift-moving sun, was later to ^ 
become one of the two great gods of India. Siva, his rival, was then j 


^ Rigveda, X. 34. 
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as Rudra, the storm god; but in the days of the Rigveda the 
t important deities after Indra were Agni the fire god, and the 
oraa. Agni was worshipped as the sun in the sky, as the lightning 
ash and as the fire burning on the domestic hearth. Soma was the 
in^H drink, which formed the most important offering 

been* idlnlfi^ sacrifice. The plant from which it was made has not 

Pu ^ human sacrifices; a substitute was used in the 

g ^^^^dha, as this rite was called. The offering^ were of flesh 

kill’ ^ milk, grain and clarified butter. But although the 

® bulls and cows and the eating of beef (abhorrent in Hindu 
ecr thousand years) is found in the Rigveda, the 

day Hinduism are apparent. The late tenth book 
*‘no^T^^ creation as the evolution of “ being ” from 

nf +k unity of the universe is asserted, and the multipHcitv 

e gods is called in question. 

spirits'^f ^*^^^*^* peopled the world around them with a host of 
knew* tl gods propitiated by the priests, who alone 

sprites favour, down to the elves and 

the ani forest and the streams; beliefs which are reflected in 

fhe e.xisting primitive tribes such ns those living among 

ranges between Assam and Tibet, 
al ^ Brahmans, that is to say the priestly class, 

that of assured dignity and importance. It would seem 

fonctio^ *^^'*^^* almost entirely delegated their earlier 

On the T sacrifice to the Brahmans, the priests; while 

’olatio f^*^**" power was consolidated by the close personal 

ohaplaj^^ ff’o ruler and his purohita, who was the domestic 

form jT- k^ governing class. Brahmans could marry, and the 
ovidenc*^^^”^^”*^ ^ (descendant of a Brahman) is the only existing 
In th whether the priesthood was or was not then hereditary. 
0 time of the early Vedas there was neither child marriage 


*’olati 


^ves 


nor apparently any prohibition of marriage within 
the gotra (family or clan) other than between near 
■‘'nch as brother and sister. The early custom was for a 

' l^/lnrdi, I. 164, 45 ,* VI, 75, 10, etc. 
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Dw to marr}’' the brother or nearest kinsman of the dead xiian, 
when no son was already born. There is also evidence^ that a woman 
was free to marry again if her husband entirely disappeared. 

Polyandry was unknown, but a Vedic Indian could have more than 
one wife, although references to monogamy in the Rigveda show that 
a higher ideal of morality was growing. Speaking generally, men and 
women had considerable freedom in choosing a wife or a husband. 

The wedding festivities included the killing of cows at the bride’s 
house for the entertainment of the guests. The essential part of the 
ceremony itself consisted in the bridegroom taking his wife’s hand, 
and leading her round her own family fire, before the bridal procession 
escorted the newly married pair to the bride’s future home. 

The long hymn,*"^ sung during the ceremony, bears witness to the 
high value placed on marriage, a union which human action could 
not sever. On her marriage a w’ife was given in early Vedic times 
an honoured position in the household and was a regular participator 
in the religious ofiPerings-of her husband. 

During the Vedic age the custom known as sutteCy by which the 
widow was burned on the death of her husband, was not followed; 
but that this was an ancient custom which had fallen into abeyance 
is possible from a reference in the Aiharvaveda} 

dlie dead were either buried, or cremated, and the ashes buried, 

and as time went on burial became rarer. In the 
time of the Rigveda only vague ideas existed as 
regards a future state. It was believed that there were dwelling- 
places for the souls .of men with the gods of the world of Yama, 
first of the dead and their king, or that the spirit departed to the w^aters 
or the plants. No idea of punishment after death can be found in 
the Rigveda, 

At the time of the invasion of India an Aryan warrior meant 
a man who could handle a weapon, without class 
distinction. The army was led by the king in 
person and the members of the noble families (Kshatriyas), who 
wore helmets, and corselets of flexible armour, and fought in chariots. 

^ Rifiveda, X. i8, 8, supported by Sutra evidence. 

2 Ibid., VI. 49, 8. ^ Ibid.y X. 85. ^ Arth., XVIII. 3, i. 
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The principal weapon 
have been-the smallest 


Government. 


^jebmmon people (\'is) fought on foot, 
s the bow. There does not appear to 
conception of tactics, and the army advanced in a confused mass 
, shouting their battle cry, with flags flying and drums beating. 

An Indo-Aryan tribe was made up of three classes—the Brahman, 
the Kshatriya and the Vis (Vaisya), with a king 
(rajati) at the head of it. The kingship seems 
normally to have been hereditary, but the king may sometimes have 
been elected from among the Kshatriya. His power was insecure 
and his acts had to be confirmed by assemblies of the men of the 
ftibe, not unlike the Anglo-Saxon moot. He w'as the protector of 
his people and the fount of justice; and in return for his services 
he received the obedience of his subjects, who contributed towards 
the upkeep of the royal state. The king was not, in those early days, 
the recognized owner of the soil, and these contributions were at 
first more or less voluntary. In the business of government the 
king was advised by his domestic chaplain, the purohita. 

. The village was not then a recognized legal unit, and it is not 
known if the office of headman ^ was hereditary, but he presumably 
It'd civil- and military control over his commuitity. Reference is 
roadc in the Yajurveda to a village judge, but in the earlier period 
fhe punishment of a crime such as theft rested with the person who 
had been wronged. I'liere is no mention in the Rii^veJa of capital 

punibhin^»2^|- 


At the time of the Indo-Aryan invasion the grcaicr part at least 
Dravidians sub-continent was occupied by the Dravidians, 

whom their conquerors called Dasas or Dasyus. 
r,> Dravidian is derived from Dravida, the old name of the 

3tnil countiy in Southern India. Dasyu means “ native ” as opposed 
^ Aiyan, in a very wide sense, covering many races and degrees of 
^ulture. q’he Rigveda describes the Dasyus as a black-skinned people 
^ * h broad noses; and the official description of the modern Dra- 
^ *‘tns is “ short stature, comple.xion approaching black, head long, 
Very broad.” The Aryans were tall and lair with clear-cut 
‘ Rigveda, X. 62. II r.nd U')7, 5. 
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and the colour bar between the two is unquestionably 
main origins of the caste system. The Dravidians lived in 
fortified villages and owned large herds of cattle. Their religion 


was phallic. 

But even the Dravidians cannot be regarded with certainty as 

the original inhabitants of the country. From the ' 
Pre-Dravtdtans. ^yj^jence of the languages still spoken in India it 
would seem that the Austric element is even older and that this | 
race, in yet earlier times, may have been conquered and partially 
absorbed by invading hosts from the west, the people we now 
call Dravidian. The possibility of this theory is based on the ] 
present-day survival of the large isolated community of Brahui- 
speaking people in Baluchistan; they might, however, represent 
either a rear-guard of invasion coming east, or an overflow westward 
from India. It is in the primitive tribes of the jungles and hills of 
India, such as the Bhils and the Minas of the south, that the aborigines 
of the country may be found. 

Tl’he owners of the soil stood no chance against the Aryan in¬ 
vaders. The Dravidians were a stout-hearted people, but their 
settlements were overwhelmed by the hosts breaking over them like i 
a rising tide. It was a struggle between the Metal and the Stone Age, ^ 
and the Aryans carried the earth works and stockades of the Dasas, 
took their land, and made slaves of the people in droves. Only 
towards the south was the Aryan invasion checked, and checked for ; 
centuries, by the Vindhya Hills and their almost impenetrable forests, j 


As the Aryans advanced beyond what is now the Punjab, th.ey 
lost their earlier character of simple loosely knit communities. The 
pressure of the hostile race surrounding them, whose country they were 
con^iuering, whose colour they despised and whose religion they hated, 
consolidated the Aryan tribes into small kingdoms and republics. 

The lesser chiefs lost their independence and became the leaders 
of the fighting men, while the Ksliatriya class in 
C/asjft of general rose steadily to a position of great and clearly- 

defined superiority over the common people, the 
Vaisya. The Kshatriyas were warriors, though all warriors were not 

' Id 
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i^iyas. Their status was hereditary", but it was probably by 
ns impossible for a man of the Vaisya class of those times to 
become a Kshatriya.^ Later on Kshatriya included the fighting 
retainers, who increased in numbers with the growth of the States; 
and in the end the order gave to India that magnificent example of 
high courage and romantic spirit, the Rajput. 

In the confusion and stress of these wars of invasion, wLich kept 
the national leaders fighting in the field, the Brahmans seized the 
golden opportunity to make their position impregnable. Only the 
priests could ensure tlie correct performance of the acts of sacrifice, 
and these rites, vital elements in the national life, became more and 
rnore complicated. It was soon recognized that the alliance of the 
niilitary Kshatriya and the intellectual Brahman was essential for 
ordered government, while the king^s power depended upon popular 
support in the tribal assembly, the sabha.^ At the same time the 
iniportance of the priests was consolidated by the confidential position 
occupied by the royal chaplain, the purohita, who accompanied the 
into battle to pray for the success of his arms and cast spells 
opon the enemy. Behind the spear-head of invasion the mass of 
people, the Vaisyas, devoted themselves more and more to farming 
oc trade. Meanwhile a fourth class, the .Siidra, was added to the 
1*^0 estates of the Ary'an people. Siidra was the name eventually 
gi^en by the Vcdic Indians to their enemies, the Dasas, and they were 
rst brought into the community as captured slaves. Later on the 
lavidians were absorbed by peaceful means, and without loss of 
Personal liberty, and Sudra meant not only slaves but free men of 
tumble occupations, 

brahman and Kshatriya were the two upper classes, but the gap 
I k them and the Vaisya was as nothing to the gulf separating 

fai^ ^ ^ from the Dravidian Sudra. The Arv’ans were tall and 

^^r, the Dravidians were dark-skinned; and varna^ which means 
^*r in Sanskrit, was the insuperable barrier between the two 
'^UcL bliese were the two original divii^ions as given in the Rigveda^ 
contrast to the Saxon, the Dane and the Norman who invaded 


^ I'iilif fuilvx, Vol. I. p. 207, quoiin^^r Rigv.. VIE 104. 13. 
" Atburvaveda^ III. 4, 6. 
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id, the Aryans shunned the mixed marriages which w 
..—wably have absorbed them in the mass of the conquered race. 
Social exclusion took the place of the earlier policy when a Dravidian 
was either killed at sight or made into a slave. The Brahmanas give 
four colours: white for the Brahman, red for the Kshatriya, yellow for 
the Vaisya and black for the Sudra; and it has been suggested that this 
classification came from the colour of the garments worn by them.^ 



Definition 
of Caste. 


With the exception of the Chinese, no civilization now in existence 
is as ancient as that of India, and the Hindu caste system is its most 
striking feature. This institution is peculiar to India, and from the 
colour bar betw'een Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, Brahmanism has 
evolved the complicated social structure of almost innumerable 
castes and sub-castes which are to be found today. 

Brahmanism is based, unlike the other great religions of India, 
on the family as the religious unit; and on the 
family, with the Brahman priest as its keystone, 
caste was founded. The fundamental idea of caste 
is that the individual does not live for himself, and this theory 
distributes the pow'er, prestige, privileges and goods of this world 
according to functions. “ 

A caste is a group of families bound to each other by special 
rules for the observance of ceremonial purity, especially as regards 
marriage and food. The marriage laws are the most rigid, for caste 
is an hereditary organization in which a man must marry outside his 
family and inside his caste. In matters of eating, drinking and touch, 
the rules are not quite so narrow. 

A governing body called a panchayat, established by each caste 
other than the highest, deals with any infringement ot its rules, which 
naturally vary. These offences originally included more than 
strictly social matters. Immorality, breach of promise of mairiage, 
debt, minor assaults and other cases were dealt with as w'ell. This 
in effect made each caste a small self-governing society within the 
nation, as regards its internal affairs. 


» T/u- Evolution of Caste, Shamasastry, p. 44. 

* Theory of Government in Ancient India, B. Prasad, p. 33^- 
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_ _ is not determined by race, religious opinions with certain 

limits, nor occupations unless they involve caste defilement. The 
traditional occupation of the caste is liaturally the more favoured. 

A Brahman as belonging to the highest caste would normally live 
by officiating as a priest (his e.xclusive right) and by teaching, but he 
might, if his circumstances were straitened, become a soldier, a 
mason, or even a labourer. In fact, today, Brahmans may be 
in almost any employment other than casual labourer, sweeper and 
scavenger. But the caste man must follow the set rules governing 
his own group and avoid giving offence to others. 

Admission to an established caste is solely by birth. The social 
status of a Hindu depends entirely upon the traditional importance 
of the caste into which it was his- lot to be born. It is possible for 
ruling prince to belong to one of the low castes, and the touch o 
I'is hand would defile the food of a pauper in the streets were that 

psupc-r a Brahman. . • i * 

It is impossible for anyone to rise to a higher caste or sink to a 
lower one. On the other hand serious violation of the caste law 
may, by the vote of the caste assembly, be punished by expulsion 
from the caste. This sentence means ostracism by members of even 
the lowest sub-caste in existence, and is social death should the 
decision be permanent. Except in extreme cases of the violation of 
t^aste rules something in the nature of a fine would usually be imposed. 

'rhe Hindu rule of life is called dharma. This in the Rtgz^da 
*^cans law or custom. Later it was given a wider meaning. Fro- 
<=eeding from the will of the Creator it included truth, morality, and 
charity; and became the Law over all human society. All persons 
"Lo do not follow the Hindu rule of life are regarded by members 
cl that faith as completely outside the pale; and this consequently 
deludes all Europeans, however high their official position in India 
ct their standing in western society. . . 

The orthodox Hindu believes caste to be of divine origin, me 
or r. Pinnsha-Sukta,^ the Hymn of Man, divides mankind 

f into Brahman, Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra. esc 

cur orders are there said to have sprung from the mouth, the arms, 

1 Riifveda, X. 90, 12- 
B 
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^ thighs and the feet of the Creator, and in this way the primacy 
of the Brahman, the strength of the Rajanya (or Kshatriya), the 
capacity for useful occupations of the Vaisya and the low position 
of the Sudra were derived. These origins are explained in the 
Taiiiirya Samhita of the Black Yajtirveda. For example the Sudra, ^ 
being created from the feet, was to be the transporter of others and 
live by the use of his feet. 

But there is no evidence that the Aryans were under the caste 
system while they were still in the Punjab, where the Rigveda was 
composed.^ The Yajiirveda tells a different story. By this time the 
hub of Aryan civilization had shifted from the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries to Kurukshetra. Here, under the influence of the newly- 
developed Brahmanism, caste was evolved from the four orders of 
society into its four great divisions. 

New castes were originally formed by mixed marriages or in the 
following ways, which operate to the present day: 


(i) A tribe or clan of aborigines becoming Hindus under their 

tribal name, or a new one. 

(ii) A change by a body of people from their traditional occupa- j 

tion to another. 

(in) Religious sects forming their own castes. 

(iv) Migration. ! 

(v) Change of custom, either by neglect or the adoption of new ; 

ceremonial. 

All these methods add greatly to the confusion which exists as 
to the precedence of castes. It will be seen that while descent is j 
undoubtedly a chief factor it is not the only one in the formation of } 
a caste. ' 

The history of India until the time of British supremacy is a 
long story of warfare and confusion broken by periods of peace 
under a strong central government. Invaders poured into the 

' The term Panchanada, “ Land of the Five Streams,” to describe the Punjab, 
does not occur until the epic period. For the opinion that much of the Rigvedo 
was composed further east than the Punjab sec authorities quoted in Vedic index, 
VoJ. I. p. 468. 
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empires rose and fell, but through all these . changes 
Shces the system of caste has held the Hindu steadfast to his 
social obligations, his religious duties and his economic and civic 
responsibilities. To this is due the protection of the widow and 
orphan, the aged and the infirm, for it must be remembered that 
there are no poor laws in India. It is to this social organization 
that Hindu India owes its perfections in craftsmanship evolved 
through countless generations, and to which it is indebted for the 
steady pursuit of knowledge and culture by the classes marked out 
as students and teachers. Caste cannot be judged by western 
standards and ideas, but what it has meant to India is summed up 
by Monier Williams: “Caste has been useful in promoting self- 
sacrifice, in securing subordination of the individual to an organized 
body, in restraining vice and in preventing pauperism.” 

There is, however, another side to the picture, as the pitiable 
state of the very lowest castes (the “ untouchables ”), who number 
20 per cent, of the population of British India alone, still bears witness 
'o many districts. But today social, economic and political influences 
^*■0 gradually weakening the iron rules of a system which touches 
sdy life at nearly every point and presents a philosophy of existence 
undamentally at variance with the creeds of the west. The un¬ 
avoidable mingling of castes in the trains and the trams, the mills 
the mines of twentieth-centur>^ India, and the demand of the 
f^i'cated classes for a more democratic form of government arc, 
o'yever slowly, making their impression upon the immemorial 
barriers. This movement has the svmpathetic support of 
of India’s progressive leaders, and although the ancient 
’■adition and canons of Hindu orthodoxy held by one-eighth of the 
population of the globe are not likely to suffer sudden or violent 
^/‘■‘rations, yet signs are not lacking that an appreciable change in 
^ oaste system may be brought about by the people of India. 

^ -^8 the Aryans .settled down in the conquered territory' life became 
‘Complex. 'I'he royal household consisted of many court 
of I-'Ocal government was carried on by the headmen (griiinafit) 

1 ^ '''illages as in earlier times, but the status of the industrial 

» and of women in general, was i^inkine. 
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^ Sudra was ever regarded as Aryan and “ twice-born, 
say, admitted into the religious community by the investiture 
of the sacred cord; but the Sudras were drawing nearer to the 
position to which the humbler of the Vaisyas were being reduced, 
and the Vaisyas were splitting up into a number of divisions by the 
introduction of the caste system. 

This system swept Vaisya and Sudra alike into an ever-mcreasmg 
number of endogamous ^ hereditary groups which were becoming 
restricted to a small number of occupations. In this organization 
of society the Kshatriya was taken as the norm and the other castes 
were defined according to the relations which they bore to him. An 
idea of the relative value of the different castes is given in the Sutras. 
In the matter of private vengeance, tempered by the fining system, 
a Kshatriya is rated at icoo cows, a Vaisya at too, and a Sudra or a 
woman, at lo; with a bull to the king over and above the fine.- 


While agriculture remained based upon the village community 
system of small holdings, the period of the later Sam- 
Irades, hitas {c, 8oo—6oO B.C.), shows a remarkable advance 

in industrial life. Houses were still built of wood, as they were in 
England by the survivors of the great Saxon families up to the time 
of King John. But Aryan civilization had evolved a host of trades, 
from jewellers, usurers and weavers to sellers of dried fish and pro¬ 
fessional acrobats, while two important personages m later v'lllage 
life had made their appearance, the astrologer and the barber. As yet 
there was no coinage, but gold in necklaces or by weight may lavc 
begun to eke out a currency of cattle; and the use of silver was known. 

The Vedic Indian continued to eat meat, for. the doctrine ot 
ahimsa, which forbids injury to any animals, had yet to be dev elope . 
But already we find an indication of the future renunciation of meat 

by a whole people. i 4.- 

The practice of medicine, which seems to have reached a relatively 


* Persons who marry only within the limits of a recognized group. 

• Canib. Hist. India, Vol. 1 . pp- i 2 h, 134. • , • . ilnnnr as 

» Atharvaveda, VI. 70, i, where meat is classed with intoxicating liquor as 

an evil. 
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vel in the Rtgveda period, had sunk to the use of spells by 
le Atharvaveda was composed, l^hough as an offset to this 
* the science of Astronomy had made considerable progress.^ 

I 

But the greatest advance is to be seen in religion and philosophy. 

! Religion. he head of the family still performed the household 

rites, but public sacrifice of animals and the soma 
i ad grown into an elaborate ceremony requidng-sixteen-or seventeen 
pnests, and prolonged in certain ritual, up to a year or even more. 

^ ^ thought a striking development was the doctrine of 

, ^^^JisgUgration. This was foreshadowed in the Brahmanas in the 
' ''darning that a man may die repeated deaths in the next world, and 
^^as^ definitely taught in the Upanishads. 

I Bhe new doctrine held out the peace of heaven to the ascetic; 

Purgatory in the moon to those who lacked the saving grace of 
^^ 77 tan^ with later birth as a plant or a man; and for the wicked 
irth as outcastes, dogs, swine or reptiles. Brahman^ The Holy 
or atman, “ The SeltV^ is taught in the Upanishads as the 
^rie underlying reality. Hinduism holds that the “ Absolute of 
^'^Uonalism and of mystic contemplation Is unknowable, and in- 
as wthout thought is ascribed to i|. The doctrine of niaya, 

taught by Sarjeara, that all existence (with certain qualifications) 
_ "f'erc illusion, did not appear until the ninth century a.d., and it is 
universally held by Hindus.^ 

• ^^fluenced to some extent by the animist beliefs of the earlier 
tribof the country (which still survive among the primitive 
'! ‘^^Vthe doctrine of transmigration came into the national creed 
add* t Upanishads about the sixth century B.c) Later there was 
^ pendent dogma of (action), which determines on 

nature of his next birth. 

philosophy was developing on these lines the movement 
1 religion of modern India had begun. Rudra, with his 

I ^ F • 

^cimb correct the more primitive year of I 2 months of 30 days 

I , ^ Prof Vol. I. pp. 139, 140* 

' ^Hcorv ^^kadakrishnaii in The Hindu View of Life, pp. 61-71, examines 

I ^ muya in detail. 
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tions from Dravidian sources, especially those connected 
sex-worship, became Siva “ the auspicious,’’ the dominating national 
deity, while a relic of the primitive past survived in Kali with her 
garland of human skulls. Vishnu gained a place of great importance 
in the sacrificial rites and, contrasting with Siva the Destroyer, 
Vaishnavism held the idea of a personal god of love, who dwelt 
among mer)) in his avatars (incarnations). Krishna appeared as the 
god of laughter and song, and the joy of life. 

But with all the developments and differences which have been 
evolved in the comprehensive faith of Hinduism, and to which 
further reference will be made, the Hindus have remained a distinct 
cultural unit, with a common history, a common literature and a 
common civilization.^ The underlying essentials of Hinduism are 
what they have been from time immemorial, and the sacred customs 
of traditional family and caste life, which take the place of the moral 
law in other countries, have through the centuries been fervently 
held as inviolable. Add to the sacredness of custom the belief that 
every god must be worshipped in accordance with what are con¬ 
ceived to be his wishes, and it is possible to understand the Tantric 
phase of Hinduism with its sexual rites, and the age-long persistence 
of child-marriage, female infanticide and sutteey customs which 
cannot be regarded as an integral part of the Hindu religion. 

The position of the father, the head of the family, grew stronger 
as time went on. Possibly as early as the eighth century b.c. the 
rule arose that a man must not eat with his wife, the Satapatha 
Brahmana pronouncing that ‘‘ from him who does not a vigorous 
son is born.” Abdut a hundred and fifty years later it was customary 
for boys of the Brahman, Kshatriya and \ aisya castes to be sent for 
several years to Brahman schools, where the education was of course 
essentially religious. No one but a Brahman could teach, and only boys 
of the “ twice-born ” castes were admitted. Girls received no educa¬ 
tion,^ and even today ‘‘ literacy has hardly touched the fringe of the 
female population,” ^ in spite of government and non-official efforts. 

^ The Hindu View of Life, passim. 

- See A Primer of Hinduism, J. N. Farquhar. 

^ Indian Statutory Cormnission (Simon Rcpcjrt), Vol. I. p. 392. 
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Hindu religion, as described in these pages, only touc* 
aall literate portion of its adherents in India today. The 
igion of the overwhelming majority of the people consists in caste 
customs, family observances and the propitiation of the good and 
of the unseen world around Aeni. Their hopes for a 
life are in the care of the village priests, and if they think of a 
preme Being at all His benevolence is assumed as a matter of course. 


Vi^ith their conquests in Northern India consolidated, the Ary: 


tribes 


beg; 


an 


and their allies the Panchalas on the 
river, emerge for a time as dominating peoples. 


gan to make war on each other; and the Kurus to 
c West of the Ganges 
^ t bank of that river, 

hav^ these hostilities, nor the lines of tribal kings whose names 
ave survived, in any way affect the course of Indian history. But 
^^cn _^c sixth cen tury -a nd the invasi o n -4 >f - t bft- Bnnjn b by 
Mace don, there occurred a series of events of great 
Portaiict). Two religions were founded; the Indus Valley and 


Punjab came under foreign occupation; the two famous 
of were taking shape; and lastly, this period saw the rise 

le kingdom of Magadha, destined to establish two mighty empires, 
g ■ . secQnd__half nf th(> rpntni-y B.c. was a time of great A 

tk-' In dia. A number of schools of religious^ 


♦L nuiiiucr ui bciioois oi religious 

isti^c V ^ dissented from the orthodoxy of the panthe- 

^nd which is still the dominant philosophy of Brahmanism; 

these two rose to the rank of religions, Jainism and Buddhism, 
of followed the same lines as the Saiikhya system, a philosophy 
^^r^siderable influence in India, which taught the complete in- 
of the human mind and tried to solve its problems b)^ 
^ckn both, in common w ith the Sankhya system, while 

of the low^er gods of Brahmanism, denied the existence 

Deity. But none of the r^eligious systems, other than 
^l\V'iy> ^foterialist philosophy, ever denied the theory which has 
after“ ^^^fo^ted the belief of the Indian people, that every individual 
as experiences a series of new existences in heavens or hells 

or as animals, or in plants, by way of reward qr punishment.’ 


* See 'iuiishnt Literalfr.s, Ch XV. 
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Mahavira. 


lere were many forerunners, both of Vardhamana Mahd 
great reformer of the Jain faith and of Gautama Buddha. Jainism 
could point to its twenty-three prophets, and twenty-four earlier 
Buddhas (enlightened ones) had fortold the coming of Siddhartha 
Gautama, the Buddha. 

Vardhamana, the future Mahavira, was the son of the head of 
the warrior house of the Jnatrikas, who lived near 
Videha, then the capital of a republic, and one of 
the greatest cities in India. Through his mother Vardhamana was 
closely related to Bimbisara, King of Magadha, the patron of Buddha 
and the most powerful ruler in Eastern India. 

Born about the year 540 b.c., Vardhamana lived until he was 
thirty the ordinary life of a man in his position, settled down and 
married. V. hen his parents died he left his home and his possessions 
behind him and became a wanderer. For thirteen years he roamed 
about the country patiently enduring the most abject privations and 
living a life of meditation and chastity while he fully subdued his 
senses. In this extreme asceticism he found, as the Jains record, 
infinite knowledge and was known after this as Mahavira (the great 
hero) or Jina (the conqueror). 

It is believed that liis father and mother had been followers of 
the teaching of Parsva, and this was the doctrine 
Jam Docirnie, ^hich with some additions was taught by Mahavira. 

Parsva, who is supposed to have lived about the eighth century 
B.C., had insisted on four vows: Not to injure life in any form, and 
the Jains hold that even what is generally considered lifeless matter 
has a soul; to speak the truth; not to steal; and take the vo\v of 
poverty. To these Mahavira added chastity, and nakedness for the 
ascetic. Laymen were to observe these precepts as far as their 
occupations allowed. 

The austerities of Jainism are of two kinds. One is external, 
such as fasting even to the length of religious suicide, and the practice 
of yoga, which consists of prolonged meditation in private in certain 
recognized postures. 

The internal act of discipline is intensive contemplation. In its 
final stages karma is annihilated and the soul leaves the body to be 
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ever; karma being bondage of works by which the mer^if 
demerits of an individuars previous existence have determined 
his condition in his present life. For Jainism is a religion of pessi- 
niism and looks upon life as an evil perpetuated by transmigration; 
^ind it accordingly holds that only the attainment of right knowledge 
can put an end to the succession of rebirths. 

Mahavira spent the remainder of his life preaching his gospel 
through Magadha and Videha, troubled for a number of years by a 
rival teacher Gosala, whose colourable imitation of his doctrines had 
otkgf^ttractions than stern ascetism. He died, probably about 
468 B.c.,^ at Pawa, near Gii:ib^‘a, a place of Jain pilgrimage to 
this day. He is believed to have sur\dved his great religious rival 
Gautama Buddha by more th ^n t en years. 

The Jain sacred writings are a mixture of prose and v erse called 

the Agama, which was preserv'ed orally until a.d. 454.X 
The non-canonical works are mostly commentaries, 
poems, legends of saints and religious histor}\ The language of 
this literature is partly a Prakrit Jain Maharastri and partly Sanskrit; 
^nd it is possible that the oldest of the maxims, parables, dialogues, 
^nd ballads may have come down from the first disciples of Mahavira. 
The Jains honour their twenty-four Jinas and venerate the three 
jewels of Right Faith, Right Action, and Right Morals. 

The later history of this strikingly austere faith, which has 

■r remained unchanged through twenty centuries, 

Historv. . . ... . . , 

supporting Its religious communities and ne\ cr 

attempting widespread missionary effort, is soon told. 

The religion won a foothold in the kingdoms of Magadha and j 
Kalinga in the east, and Ujain in Central India became one of its ; 
[^ost imporftmt centres. But in about 300 B.c. Jainism was losing i 
^ts hold in Eastern India, and the Jains began their migration west- 
^Vards to found the settlements in Ajmer and Merwara where they 
live in slowly decreasing numbers today.^ 

It was at this period that the first signs of schism made their 
Appearance and these came to a head in about-aT.J). 86, splitting 

^ Camh. Hist. India^ Vol. 1 . pp. 155, 156/1^^ , ,, 

“ hidiati Census Report^ I- ^ 
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,isjm into the two sects of Svetambara (white-robed) and Digani 
^d, or sky-clad), of whom only the former admit nuns as well 
as monks. As the years went on Jainism, which had arisen as a form 
of Protestantism against the authority of the Brahman scriptures, 
found the force of circumstances too strong, and the caste system 
was adopted. The vow not to take life prevented the jains from 
following professions such as agriculture, so they took to commerce 
and prosper today as money-lenders. 

Jain architecture developed slowly. Its earliest form is to be 
found in the rock-hewn caves of Orissa, some of 
Arts and ^j-e elaborately carved, dating from perhaps 

the middle of the first century B.c. But it was not 


Sciances. 


until about 900 a.d. that the Jains created a type of their own based 
on Hindu temples. Great domed roofs magnificently carved with 
figures and designs, and high towers lavishly ornamented are its 
most striking features, and these are exemplified at Khajuraho, where 
Jain and Brahmanical temples are built in similar style. 

The Jains have produced valuable works in Sanskrit on grammar 
and astronomy, and have so influenced the development of southern 
languages such as Tamil, Kanarese, and TLelugu, tnat they have 
won for themselves an important place in the literature and 
civilization of India. 

There are superficial points of resemblance in the beginnings of 
Jainism and Buddhism. Vardhamana Mahavira and Gautama 
Buddha were contemporaries; both were members of important 
families; and each had been preceded by a long line of forerunners. 
Alike they forsook the luxury of their homes at about the age of 
thirty and sought religious truth by earnest meditation in the midst 
of extreriiC hardship and privation. Both faiths deny the existence 
of an Almighty God, and are religions of pessimism, regarding 
life as an evil. The two founders equally denied the sanctity 
of the Vedas, together witli the sacrificial ritual and the claims 
of spiritual superiority of the Brahmans. But they accepted the 
ascetic practices and the general rule of life decreed by Brahmanism. 
Monks and nuns are to be found in each religion, but while 
among the Jains the lay community has always been the more 
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element, the religious orders are the dominating fac 
in Buddhism. 

This is the point at which similarity ends. In every other 
respect, and in the doctrines which are the chief notes of the t\^o 
religions, Jainism and Buddhism are poles apart. 


Gautama was born about the year 563 B.c., at Lumbini, near 
Buddha. Kapilavastu, the capital of the Sakiyan republic. 

His Life and His father at one time held the elected office of 

Hoctrine. president of the State assembly and was a man of 

considerable importance. Disgusted by the luxury of his home 
Gautama, when he was twenty-nine, made his great Renunciation 
of the world and went to Gaya, where he lived a life of rigid asceticism 
for about six years. Then as he sat in meditation under the sacred 
tree the Enlightenment came to him. He had found the Middle 
Way and the Eight-Fold Path. The Middle Way shunned the ' 
excesses of self-indulgence on the one hand, and avoided on the 
other the self-torturing asceticism w^hich he had tried and found 
wanting. The Eight-fold Path was to seek what is right in the ' 
eight categories into which thought, w'ord and deed were divided. 

Buddha never specifically rejected the general beliefs in the 
Hindu gods, and he accepted the theory of transmigration and the 
doctrine of karina^ which is laid down in the UpcinisJiads. But 
he denied the existence of the soul and taught that karma operated 
from one birth to the next without this connecting link. Nor was 
there anything about a Supreme Deity in Buddha s doctrine. 

He concentrated upon a rule of lift', not only for his religious 
Orders but for the laymen to follow. He taught the Four Gicat 
Truths: That human existence is pain, and desire the cause of it, 
that release from pain is won by victorv^ over desire, and that thio 
is achieved by following the Eight-fold Path. He was not a social 
reformer. He did not preach against caste; it was simply ignored in 
the reception of converts, w^hiie his doctrine was taught by those who 
had renounced the world as nothing worth. 

' The new' religion of right conduct to end sulfcring spread 

* rapidly^ and wuthin a few years he founded the Sangha, his icligious 
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hood of begging monks. This was soon followed by the * 
with its eight rules of obedience to the brethren. 

Buddha spent the rest of his life wandering through Magadha and 
Kosala, and among his Sakiya kinsmen, preaching his doctrine in the 
simple language of the people^ and died at Kusinagara, near the 
Nepalese border, about the year 483 B.c. 

For several hundred years the Buddhist religion remained un¬ 
changed, holding what is called the Hinayana doctrine, the Lesser 
Vehicle of Salvation. But soon after the beginning of the Christian 
era Buddha became an object of worship and prayer, and Buddhism 
began to evolve its future Buddhas (Bhodisattvas), and their Shaktis 
(female energies). The earliest figures of the Buddha are those from 
the ancient province of Gandhara, dating from about a.d. ioo. This 
theological development is known as the Mahayana, or the Greater 
Vehicle, and is the Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, of Nepal 
and l ibet; but it proved quite unable to hold its own with Brah- 
manical Hinduism. 

The Buddha’s personal teaching is held to be contained in the 
Tripiiaha (The Three Baskets). It is preserved in Pali, which is the 
Buddhist priestly language of Ceylon, Siam and Burma, and in the 
form of Sanskrit in Nepal from which are derived the translations 
used from Mongolia to Japan. Buddhism only gradually adopted 
Sanskrit, but after the sixth century a.d., it was used exclusively. 

The Jatakas, or birth stories of Buddha, are famous in Buddhist 
art as well as literature, and a collection of stories under that name is 
known to have existed in 380 B.c.^ The gateways of the great stupa 
at Sanchi are decorated with bas reliefs illustrating these legends and 
fables; while the earliest suiwuving representations of Hindu idols arc 
to be found in Buddhist scupltiire, such as the goddess Sri of the 


Barhut stiipa^ of the second century B.c. 

Unlike its less enterprising rival Jainism (w^hich still exists in the j 
country), Buddhism played a prominent part in early Indian history. 1 
Then Brahmanism and tlie strength of the caste system, which j 
Gautama ignored, began to absorb it; and Buddhism was finally , 
swept out from the land of its birth by the Muhammadan invasion ot 
^ Stwskrii Literature, p. 369. 
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_ All that survive today are the relics of its sculpture, its rock- 

hewn caves, remains of its monasteries and, most celebrated of all, its 
stupas. These are domes of solid brick or stone, guarding a relic 
chamber in the heart of the monument, and protected by massive 
^tone copies of wooden post and rail fences. The stupas varj^ from 
miniature votive models to the largest, at Anuradhapura, which 
exceeds in size all but the two greatest of the Egyptian pyramids.^ 
Stupas were also built by the Jains, and these were identical in form 
^vith the monuments of the rival religion.*^ 

Yet Buddhism has left Europe for ever in its debt. The Buddhist 
niche of the fourth century b.c., was adopted by Persia, where it 
became the pointed arch, and so was handed on, with the Persian 
nbbed vaulting and buttresses, to give birth to the Gothic architecture 
^f Western cathedrals. 

At the time when Jainism and Buddhism were beginning to make 
headway in the country of the Ganges, a foreign power, of the same 
^I’lginal stock as the Indo-Aryans, had established itself on the banks 
the Indus, Cyrus, King of Persia, had led his armies into what 
now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and Darius I, about the year 
B.c.j annexed Gandhara (the modern Peshawar and Rawalpindi 
istricts), and the lower Indus Valley, to form the twentieth and 
fichest satrapy of the Persian Empire. The tribute paid by the Indian 
Satrapy into the Persian treasury was 360 talents of gold dust,^ 
Equivalent to over a million pounds sterling. It represented about one 
urd of the total tribute paid by the Asiatic provinces. 

About a year later Darius sent a naval expedition under Scylax, 
^Grcek sea captain, down the Indus, from its junction with the Kabul 
iver to the sea. From there the fleet made its way to Eg^’^pt, reaching 
" rsinoc (Suez), two and a half years after it had begun its voyage, 
j Eylax afterwards wrote a book of travel in India, now regrettably 
in which there figured people- who used their enormous feet as 

2 Crafts of India artd Ceylon, N. Coomaraswainy. 

of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, V. A. Stnitli, revised K. Je B. 

(Oxford, 1930). See Ch. III. for iirchiteclure oi this period. 
Herodotus, HI. 94. 
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^jii«..ades, and others who wrapped their ears round them as blanfets 
while they slept. Quotations from it are made by other early Greek 
writers such as Herodotus and Ktesias.^ Ktesias was a Greek doctor 
attached to the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, King of Persia from 415- 
397 B.C., which gave him the opportunity of meeting travellers from 
India. Only fragments of what he wrote have been preserved, but 
his Indika gave the Greeks the ideas they held about the mysterious 
land in the East. Unfortunately his imagination knew no bounds. 

Persian influence does not appear to have penetrated further into 
India, but the satrapy was held until its conquest by Alexander the 
Great. A contingent of Indian troops composed of chariots and 
mounted and dismounted archers, went with Xerxes when he invaded 
Greece; and at Arbela, when Darius III made his last stand against 
Alexander, the Persian army included Indian troops with a detach¬ 
ment of elephants. 

The period from about 600—200 B.c., marks the beginning of 
definite Indian history. In literature, it is the era 
The Sutras. Sutras codifying the sacred and legal know¬ 

ledge upon which the later law-books are based; and towards its 
close the Indian epics first took shape from the songs of the ancient 
bards. The Sutra style of classic literature lasted for a thousand 
years, and may be said still to survive in commentaries of Indian 

jurists on older works. , 

The Sutras are the third and last stage of \ edic literature. 1 hey 

consist ot: 

(i) Ritual: The Crauta Sutras, based on revelation (fn/fi); with 
"the Grihya Sutras, dealing with houshold rites, attached to 

them. , ,, ( 

(ii) Legal: The Dharma Sutras, which are the oldest sources oi 

'Indian law and take, as their name implies, a rehgioUf 

stand-point. • ,c 

(iii) Subsidiary literature in the shape of grammar and religiou- 

commentaries. 

1 Ancient India as described by Ktesias, McCrindle, p. 6o. 
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The Epics. 


la has its parallel to the Iliad of Homer in two great ep^j 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. These in 
■vernacular translations and popular editions, are 
what no other Sanskrit literature has ever been : a household store 
t roughout Hindu India, to be recited publicly and privately all 
over the country. For the men and women in these epics, apart from 
^ oir lomantic adventures and the fights of warring nations, lived 
^Uch the same lives as Hindus do today, although of course there are 
o \ious exceptions. The free choice of a husband which a girl then 
exercised is one. Another is the marriage of Draupadi in the Mahab- 
^orata to five, brothers at once—a shocking form of incest to more 
niodern Hinduism, but still a custom in countries like-Tibet. Lastly, 
when the epics reached their final form, cow killing and the horse 
Sacrifice were things of the past. 

More than this, as Vincent Smith has pointed out, the Ramayuna 
las been edited by the Brahmans into a religious book consecrated to 
e service of the Deity in the form of Vishnu. Rama, the incarnation 
le Deity, has become the man-god and saviour of mankind in the 
v>es of millions of devout worshippers, who have his name in the 
^jaculation “ Ram, Ram ” continually on their lips. He is venerated 
s the ideal man, while his wife Sita is reverenced as the model of 

w-omanhood.i 

Hindus divide epic poetry into itihasi and pvrana (tales and 
^gends), and kavya (poems). The Mahabharata is the best and 
as of itihasi and purana, though there are poems in it 

‘ s Well, while the Ramayana is in polished verse. 

the Ramayana, with the exception of the first and last books 
liamayana (possibly added about the second century B.C., and 
later), is the work of one author, the hermit Valmiki, 
10 lived in tlic kingdom of Kosala perhaps before the time of Buddha, 
t tells, in seven books running into 48,000 lines, the stor}' of 

Rama and his wife Sita 


R 


driv'^’ the King of Ayodya. Kama and his wife Sita were 

intrigue from the court, to meet with many adventures 
,. f^,tgst giants and demons. ” ' ~ 


In the end Rama and Sita came home 


, ■=> ■ aiiu uemon 

^ y to reign in triumph. 

^ Oxford Ifislory of India, V. A. Sniiili, pp. 38. 
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The 

Mahabharata. 


nlike the Ramayana, the Mahabharata is the work of many 
authors. In its present form with its legends and 
disquisitions on law, philosophy, religion and the 
duties of the military caste, it consists of about 
200,000 lines, and is the creation of centuries. It was probably built 
up from much older legends between about the fourth century B.c. 
and the third or fourth century a.d., and gives the first clear and . 
more or less consistent account of Hindu political drought. 

The main story of the Mahabharata, like the Iliad, is founded on 
the traditions of a great war, into which the feud between the Kurus 
and the Pandus is held to have dragged every nation in India. The 
decisive eighteen days’ battle was fought near what is now Delhi, and 
both sides were almost annihilated. The war maj; be taken as an 
actual event, fought in the country of Kurukshetra the field of the 
Kurus,” the centre from which Indo-Aryan culture eventually spread. 
Hindu tradition gives 3102 B.c. as the date of the war, but Professor 
Rapson calculates that it was fought sometime about 1000 B.c.^ 

In an early scene the Pandu king is challenged to play against the 
most expert dicer at the Kuru court, and stakes in succession his 
treasure, his army, his kingdom, his four brothers and then his w'lfe, 
Draupadi (to whom they w'ere equally married), only to lose them all. 
His final throw sends him into banishment with his family for tw'elve 
years. When his time of exile is over the Pandu king returns and 
begins the war of retribution which ends in the total destruction of 

the Kurus.'-* . , 77 ^ • 

One of the oldest and most popular tales in the Mahabharata is 

the story of Nala and the beautiful princess Damayanti whom he for 
long deserted. Dice again play their part, but in this case it is to 
bring abont a happy ending. 


I'he kingdom of Magadha comes definitely into history with the 
fifth king of its Sisunaga dynasty, Bimbisara. The line had been 
founded by a warrior chief who made Giribbaja his capital, and when 

^ Camb. Hist. JfiJia, Vol. I. Ch. XIII. , 

2 For fuller details of the Epics see MacdoncU’s History of Sanskrit Literature, 
and the lively account of the Bambiin!? scene, in whiclt the old looking on 

play the part of the choius, given in Camb. Hist. Iiuita, \ol. I. Ch. XI. 
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!!.^iabisara ascended the throne in 543 b.c., at the age of fifteen, his 
dominions were about one-seventh the size of Kosala, which was at 
that time the chief power in Northern India, as head of a confederation 
of clans and republics. 

Bimbisara, the friend of Buddha, although himself a convert to 
Jaimsm, was a prdgressive ruler. He built a new and larger capital 
conquering the neighbouring State of Anga took 
the first step towards the future greatness of the kingdom. 

Ajatasatru, his son and successor, who lies under the suspicion of 
aving murdered his own father, added Kasi, Kosala and Videha to 
his dominions, and built the fortress which eventually developed into 
the famous capital of Pataliputra, on which site Patna now stands. 

Nothing survives but the names of the Kshatriya kings of the 
oisunaga House who followed him. 'I'he last of the line married a 
oudra woman and founded the Sudra dynasty of the Nine Nandas, 
j tt^hom very little is known. One of them, believed to have been a 
^mist called Dhanananda, was on the throne in 326 B.c., when the 
Macedonian army refused to cross the Beas and Alexander turned 
j towards the Indus. 

[ fl became involved in a plot against the throne and had to 

; y *or his life, the commander-in-chief of the Magadha army in the 
‘ ^cign of Dhanananda was a young man called Chandragupta, the 
1 ^^nder of the first Empire of India, 


CHRONOLOGY 



‘^-1000. Earliest hymns of Rigveda (Chhandas period). 

Kum-Pandii War {vide Camb, Hist. India, Vo\. I. 
^ The date by Indian tradition is 3102 b.c. 

<^000. Later hymns of Rigveda, and three later Vedas 


P- 307)- 
(Mantra 


^'ardharnana Mahavira, founder of Jainism. 
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Darius I, King of Persia. 

Conquest by Darius of Indus \ alley. 
Naval expedition of Scylax. 
Ajatasatru, King of Magadha. 
Mahapadma to Dhanananda. 




51 

517- 

491-459. 

4I3-32I. 

With the exception of the dates of the reigns of Cyrus and Darius I 
(whS arfhisiori^l) and ,he daK, of Buddha. Mahavira and the Pe^ 
military operations (all of which are approximate) the ^ ® 

mble are conjectural. The discrepancies in the accounts of the Nandas 
in Tain and "^Buddhist records and in the Puranas are so ^opeless that 
anytliing approaching definite history is impossible. Purely 
first becoSs accurately dated by the identification of Chandragupta 
(Maurya) with Sandracottus of the Greeks. 
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In the \yinter months of 327 b.c., Alexander secured his line of 
\ communications through Afghanistan.^ His army of 30,0^ men had 
P" nations in its ranks as the Grande Armee of Napoleon, enlisted 

■ from countries as far apart as Thrace and the Hindu Kush, with the 
stout Macedonian phalanx and the magnificent Greek cavalry as its 
i backbone. 





The Maurya Empire 


He had overthrown the great Aryan Empire of Persia, and in the 
spring of 326 B.c. he began his campaign in a country made up of 
rival kingdoms and a number of smaller states fighting to keep their 
independence. 

As soon as Alexander crossed the Indus, Ambhi, King of Taxila, 
at that time the chief seat of Brahmanical learning, sent him a present 
0 elephants, silver, and droves of sheep and oxen, inviting him to 
IS capital as its overlord. Ambhi was threatened by the Purus and 
e saw that the invincible Yavana ^ army, far from meaning his 
own destruction, could be turned to account against his aggressive 
tteighbours. 


From Taxila Alexander advanced to attack the Purus, who were 
P^reparing to defend the line of the River Hydaspes (Jhelum) under 
'■ whom the Greeks called Poros; and Ambhi, when he sent 

5000 of his troops to fight their fellow countiymen, indicates how 
orcign nationalities in the centuries to come were enabled to rise 
• poxver in India. 

Gs route see Robinson’s Eplu'meridcs. Also see Anci.nt hidia 

2 in Classical Literature^ McCrindlc. 

®^nptio name given to the Greeks in Indian literature and iii- 

terins century B.c. to the second ccniur;^ a.d., c.g. Greek 

princcs^^ leferences to Greek girls sent as attendants on Indian 
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'Wthe engagement which took place at Jalalpur ^ on the banks 

Alexander’s tactics in that most difficult operation, crossing 
a river in the face of strong opposition, were crowned with success. 
In the battle w-hich follow'ed, the army of Poros occupied a four-mile 
frontage, with 200 elephants in the centre and 300 chariots on the 
wings forming the first line, and 30,000 infantry in support, with 4000 
cavalry on their flanks. The Macedonian phalanx withstood the charge 
of the Indian elephants, Alexander’s cavalry outflanked their enemy’s 
line and Poros w'as completely defeated. But his dignity and courage 
so impressed his conqueror that Alexander with wise magnanimity 
gave Poros back his kingdom, to be held under Greek suzerainty. 

Partly by fighting, aided by his Indian allies, and partly by 
diplomacy, Alexander advanced to the Plyphasis (Beas). But he was 
not destined to measure himself against the powerful kingdom of 
Magadha, beyond the Sutlej, on that great plain, the historical focus 
of all India, upon which a succession of Delhis hav'e stood and w'here 
the fate of India has so often been decided. His Macedonians refused 
to go a step farther, and Alexander turned back. He reached his 
newly founded city of Bucephala,^ planned with Nicaea to form 
Greek colonies on the fringe of his Empire, and sailed away down 
river to the coast of the Persian Gulf, in the year 325 B.c. Nearchus, 
the commander of the fleet, subsequently wTOte an account of the 
Indian expedition, wffiich is largely quoted by Arrian. Twenty Greek 
chroniclers wrote histories of the campaign, but all these are lost, 
except for quotations in the works of later writers.^ 

Within two years Alexander lay dead in Babylon, and six years 
later the short-lived European rule of his satraps ffiad disappeared. 
All that remained was the definite contact between India and Europe 
made by the Greek kingdoms established in Western Asia after the 
disruption of Alc.xander’s Empire. European intrusion in India w'as 
at an end until Vasco da Gama crossed the Arabian Sea and set 
up his marble pillar at Calicut in 149S. 

1 VjWl’ Sir Aurel Stein, The Timti, London, isth .April 1932, tut compare 

Early History of India, V. A. Smith, pp. 7i~78. • , . 

2 Named after Alexander’s charger Bucephalus, which was buried there. 

site of the city is probably Jalalpur. 

TIk Invasion of India by Alexander Ihe Great, McLnndle. 
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THE MAURYA EMPIRE 



ortly after Alexander's withdrawal from India, Chandragupta, 
the help of his able adviser, the Brahman Chanakya (Kautalya), 
seized the throne of Magadha and became the first of the Maur}*a 
dynasty to reign at Pataliputra. He may have belonged to the house 
Nanda but he made certain of the kingdom by killing Dhanananda 
^nd his entire family. He then ruthlessly pursued his ambition to 
extend his suzerainty over the whole of India north of the Narbada. 

after State became feudatory to him until his own dominions 
'^vere threatened in their turn by invasion. 

Seleucus Nicator, satrap of Babylon, King of Syria and conqueror 
^^iettcus Nicato Bactria, in the middle of his turbulent career 
crossed the Indus, about the year 305 B.C., to conquer 
Hindustan. Chandragupta advanced to meet him, and it is stated ^ 
hat he could take the field with 9000 war-elepliants, great strength 
chariots, 30,000 cavalry and 600,000 infantry. There is no record 
what followed. But by the terms of peace between the two kings, 
cleucus Nicator, in return for 500 elephants, ceded territory to 
handragupta, the Sandracottus of the Greeks, which carried the 
rentiers of the Indian king to the Hindu Kush in the north and west¬ 
ward to the highlands above Herat. 

In India itself the western provinces (now Sind, Kathiawar, 
njerat and Malwa) fell under the overlordship of Pataliputra, and 
^rst Empire of India, the dominion of the Maurya kings of 
^3gadha, was established. These provinces were probably absorbed 
uring the reign of Chandragupta; they were certainly in the posscs- 
of his grandson Asoka. Seleucus treated Chandragupta on terms 
^quality and sent an ambassador to the court of Pataliputra. The 
^^nhassador was Megastlienes to whom we arc indebted for the 
nnderfully vivid picture of India two thousand two hundred years 
^8^* His own writings arc lost, but they are quoted at some length 
(a Greek official of the Roman Empire of the second 
A.D.) and by other writers.^ 

' ^^sliputra was a wooden city built on the tongue of land at the 






^IcC 


?>■ Pliny, 
findlc. 


See Ancient India as described by Mniasthches and Arrian^ 




India^ iMei;asthenrs and Adrian, .AreC'rinUle 
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^i6n of the Son with the Ganges, and forming an oblong of ah 
yr, w.iles by i j. It was defended by a continuous stockade work of 
heavy timber, with 570 towers and pierced by 64 portculliscd gates. 
Beyond the walls ran a deep moat about 200 yards wide, filled Iiom 
the River Son. The palace, w-hich Megasthenes considered as magni¬ 
ficent as the royal residences of Susa and Ecbatana, stood in a beautiful 
park, where there were fish-ponds, peacocks and pheasants. 1 he 
king is recorded to have lived in a state of barbaric splendour in his 
timber-built palace with its gilded pillars, being served at his table 
with golden dishes six feet across. When he appeared in public it 
was either in a palanquin of gold or mounted on an elephant. 

^I'he king had his crown lands which were partly cultivated by 
slaves, but the bulk of the revenue on which the 
Civil j.Qyai state was maintained came from the taxation 

Admin,Stratton. agricultural class, a form of taxation which has 

always been the foundation-stone of Indian finance. All land ulti¬ 
mately belonged to the king and he was paid a land tax by the holders, 
who also gave him one-fourth of the produce of the soil, a payment 
that was made partly in kind and partly in labour. 

When Megasthenes represented Seleucus at the court of Patah- 
putra, the government comprised a very large number of oflicials, 
magistrates, local governors and royal advisers. It is not possible 
to determine how far the organization about to be described had 
been evolved by the Nanda kings; but they undoubtedly possessed 
a v’ery powerful army to support their authority. 

In the Maurya Empire, and indeed throughout Indian history, 
agriculture has remained the outstanding industry of the country, 
and the practical unit of administration was naturally the village, 
under its headman (gramani), then an official nominee. 1 he headnran 
dealt with the revenue and supervised the farming, having as lus 
advisers the village council of elders {panchayat). The policy of the 
Maurya government was to provide for the even distribution 
agrarian population by systematic plantation of villages in thinly 
occupied tracts. For the general improvement of agriculture 
officials were appointed by the government to “ superintend the rivers, 
measure the land, as is done in Eg>’pt, and inspect the sluices by 
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^ water is let out from the main canals into their branches so 
everyone may have an equal supply of it.” ^ The government 
Water-rate was, however, a heavy burden, vaiwing from onc-third to 
oMc-fifih of the produce of the land.- 

Oroups of under a dozen villages were under the control of a gopa, 
above whom were placed higher officials, and in the reign of Asoka 
've hud rajukas responsible for hundreds of thousands of people. 

I he district officials, who formed the first of the three categories 
government servants mentioned by Megasthenes, were responsible 
^bi iirigation and land measurement, hunting, agriculture, woods and 
orosts, mctal-foundries and mines, roads and the' distance stones 

Maintained on (hern. 

Chandragupta organized the management of his capital in six 
oards of five persons each, and these town officials formed the second 

^utegory of government servants. The respective functions of the 
boards were; 


(^) Supervision of factories. 

(2) Care of foreigners (control of the inns, charge of the sick and 

burial of the dead). 

(3) Births and deaths, for purpose of taxation and record. 

(4) ’tirade and commerce, supervising weights and measures and 

generally controlling the markets. 

(5) Inspection of manufactured articles and provision of distinc¬ 

tion between new and second-hand goods. 

(d) Collection of the 10 per cent, tax on sales. 

^ The six municipal boards formed a general council to superintend 
^rnples, public works, harbours and prices, and in both town and 
^untry there were officials who kept complete registers both of 
2nd the population.'^ The superintendent of passports 
sued these on payment for the use of all persons entering or Icavinc 

Mecountr>'.« 

2 Strabo quoting Mcgastliencs (see pp. 86-89 ibiiL). 
by of Kautalyn, Book II. Ch. XXIV. (p. 140 of the traa.slatlon 

^ ^^arn.-’sastrv). 

1 (W., Book II. Ch. XXXVI. p. I7-;. 

Wrf., Book II. Ch. XXXIV. pp. 171, 172. 
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organization of the government machine was woncU 
" ’ ■fiSTno scale of punishments could check the corruption which was 
rife in its offices. Kautalya observes “ just as with fish moving under 
water it cannot possibly be discerned whether they are drinking 
water or not, so it is impossible to detect government servants 
employed on official duties when helping themselves to money. 
He believed that about forty methods of embezzlement had een 

elaborated-ird constituted the War Office. This 

department also consisted of six boards of five, each 


Military being provided with a large secretariat: 

Ad?mmstration. ^ ^ 


(i) Admiralty. 
(3) Infantry. 
(5) Chariots. 


(2) Quartermaster-General. 

(4) Cavalry. 

(6) Elephants. 


I'he forces of the Empire were made up of hereditary troops, 
representing the old Kshatriya division of society; feudatories wh 
possibly included others besides the warrior caste; guild levies wl 
may have been a kind of corps of armed commissionaires, a ^ 
forLt tribes, who appear to have been used for minor 
'Fhe four arms of the service were elephants, , ‘j 

cavalry and infantry. I'hc equipment of an army -"l^^ecl fixedjm 
mobile engines of war, such as “hundred slayers 
advanced guards and reserves was known; and the 
anny for battle can be studied in the dispositions made by Poro 
when he engaged Alexander on the Jhelum. Fighting was no longer 
a confused mel-fe of armed rabbles; organized formations had tak 
their place. The art of war was systematically studied, and it may 
noted that wounded prisoners were supposed to be spare . 
addition to chapters on military engineering and organization 
books of the Arthasastra lay down the principles of war with th 

detail of a field service manual. , j 

The royal capital was scientifically defended, and was Proy 
.nli^nL covered wavs and a wide street round the inner side 


1 Arthas., Book II. Ch. IX. pp. 77 72 - 

2 Camb. I fist. Min, Vol. I. p. 4 ^ 9 - 
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wall. The frontiers w^ere guarded by forts, and stfongho: 
built at other strategic points. 

The principal Ministers of State included the Treasurer, the 
Minister of Works (whose responsibilities ranged 
Government maintenance of public buildings to the 

rain gauge); the head of the Judiciary; the Minister 
Correspondence, who issued the royal decrees; the Court Chamber¬ 
lain; and the Commander of the Body-guard. 

Over and above the government offices ^Yas the king’s Inner 
Cabinet of four; his Diwan (chief Minister), his Purohita (religious 
adviser), the Senapati (Commander-in-Chief) and the Yuvaraja 
(heir apparent).^ 

Eleetion of a king had by this time entirely disappeared, and 
Pi’imogeniture had not been evolved. The reigning sovereign chose 
his heir from among his sons, with the concurrence of his people. 
^ most rigorous intellectual and moral training w^as prescribed for the 
^^lected prince. 

A number of the chief offices of State w^ere hereditar}^ and, with 
^he exception of the purohitay who of course had to be a Brahman, the 
Natural course would have been to select these high officials from 


the 


superior castes. But the Nanda line of kings and the Maurya 


'^^^perors of low extraction who followed them created a standpoint 
^'^hich would have been unthinkable in earlier times. Birth remained 
^ strong qualification, but ability was now held to override it; and 
^hc* rise of a low-born man to power is not rare in the history of 
^ndia. 

^udian conquerors \vhether foreign, or of the country' itself, have 
^t^t for the most part, from Alexander’s local and short-lived dominion 
^^'vards, actually displaced the rulers they subdued. In Chand- 
[^^^ipta’s time the principles of the central government were, doubtless, 
^^usciy iirjposed upon the tribal system which still survived in the 
j.^^^^jab, but the king’s writ ran, and was obeyed, to the farthest 
mit^ of his empire; an empire made up of a confederation of btates. 
^ mdependent feudalism and oligarchy of a number of rival States 
heen replaced by the highly organized bureaiicracy of one 
’ Theory' of Gove- nnient in /Innent Imtui, B. Prasad, p. 124. 
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.;(4^...ount government, supported by a huge standing army 
buttressed by swarms of secret agents and informers of both sexes, 
whose counterpart can best be found in the police of modern Russia. 
Over this structure of administration was the King; and 
Kautalya’s enunciation ^ of the general principles 
The Kins. f^j-eign policy, and the daily time-table of the 

sovereign make the counsels of IVIachiavelli on statecraft and of 
Stockmar on royal duties appear almost feeble. 

In the Arthasasira the benefit of the State knows no law, and 
justifies any means to ensure it. Foreign policy as regards neigh¬ 
bouring powers is summed up in the “ four expedients of war, 
conciliation, bribery or dissension, all of which gave full play to the 
highest refinements of treachery, propaganda and diplomatic 

manoeuvre. _ 

The royal day was divided into periods which allowed four and 
a half hours to sleep, three to baths, meals and private study, one 
and a half hours to religious exercises and an optional hour and a 
half for recreation. Thirteen and a half hours were to be devoted 
to affairs of State, from his purohita's greeting before dawn, the 
reports of the secret agents at nightfall, up to the last audience of 
ascetics and physicians, in the chamber of the sacred fire.‘ In the 
great palace, with its secret passages and staircases and hollow pillars, 
and the walled quarters of the queens and concubines, every fantastic 
precaution was taken for the king’s safety; and when he retired for 
sleep to the strains of music, his room was continually changed tor 

fear of assassination.® , , i . 

How' far Chandragupta adhered to the rule of life laid down b> 
his mentor is not known. But Megasthencs records that the king 
used to hear the causes of his subjects during his daily massage, 
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1 In die Arihasaslra (Manual of Politics) already quoted which is attributed 
to the Maurya stal. sman Chanakya (Kautalya) and so dated about 300 D.c. 
even If the Lcepted traditional date is too early the Arthasastra is a clear state 
ment of the Hindu theory of government of that time, and ^ 
influence on the thoughts and ideas of future generations. ^^an,b- 
Vol. I. Ch. XIX. and Theory of Government in Ancient India, B. Pra. 

Kama!: a’s Arthasasira. '' Ancient India. Megasthencs and Arrian, p. 7 °- 
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itration of the personal touch which has always characterized 
lian rulers. 

In the administration of justice moderation and fairness were 

Lcaal Procedure. theory, but in practice were heavily 

discounted by caste favpuritism. For instance, a 
Sudra lost the limb with which he assaulted a Brahman, but the 
reverse did not hold good. If a warrior defamed a priest he was 
r^ed 150 panas, but if a priest defamed a warrior the fine was 
pciiias^ or if he defamed a slave only 12. 

basis on which the laws were founded were sacred precept 
( harnia), agreement, the custom of villages, guilds and families, 
^nd royal edicts. 

^ivil law dealt with marriage and dowry, inheritance, housing, 
^^■espass, debt, slaves, labour, contracts, and sales. Divorce was 
permitted with the consent of both parties and widows could 
remarry. 

^ "^be penal code was very severe and apparently effective, for 
[ ^^gasthenes is quoted by Strabo ^ as noting that with 400,000 men 
^be camp of Sandracottus the thefts reported on any one day 
not exceed the value of 200 drachmae. In addition to the more 
^ vious charges, the penal code included adultery, defamation, 
joining, serious violation of caste rules, boycott and other acts of 
pioyees, combinations to affect prices and fraud in connexion 
Weights and measures, together with political offences and mis¬ 
conduct of officials. - 

'-ases might be tried by local assemblies, by judges in the towns 
bim ' riecessar}', on appeal through the higher courts by the king 
"Ibrce Brahmans were attached to the benches of three 
gj. explain the sacred law. Witnesses took the oath before 

^xa vessels of water or fire, and underwent close cross¬ 
ly -f bey were given travelling allowances which were paid 

Were ^ in a civil suit, but on the other hand they 

b not ^ committed perjury. In a criminal case the accused, 

p ^ hahman, could be tortured to obtain a confession. 

^cept foj. treason, when the invariable punishment was death, 

-'Indent India, Mignst/ient's amt Arnan, p. 68. 
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^S^nces were adjusted, as has already been noticed, accordi _ 
the status of the offender and of his victim. These awards ranpd 
in severity from fines to death by impalement, but instead of im¬ 
posing a death sentence on a Brahman he was outcasted or sent to 
the mines for life. The law, however, gave some protection to the 
weak. The honour of women was carefully guarded from the point 
of view of motherhood; and the abduction, hurt or outrage ot •> 
prostitute, her mother, daughter or maidservant was severe) 

punished. But it must be remembered that prostitution was un 

State supervision; and the fees and expenditure of the womei 
were checked by a superintendent who levied on their i^cmne 
tax of one-fifteenth. In one instance ^ the rule of increased fi ^ 
was reversed for, where a common man would be fined equivalen^ 
to a penny, the king (who should know better) would e 

thousand.b or 

water, was now developing into nine forms to suit various accusadon- | 
Another method of invoking justice, usually to ^^cove Jijlebh 

is known to this day as dharna. The Xidef 

doorstep of his opponent and fasts until he dies, or the offe 

^*^The capital city of Pataliputra was organized m 

subdivided into wards and controlled by mplations 

from precautions against fire to the official report on lost property 


Crfts had greatly developed especially 

precious metals and testilfs. In g 

Tnuh. communities, clubs and guilds, 'uri 

unlike tlic London city companies, l.ad been cstabhshc an 

wealthy merchants at their head were given ‘ ;,iicch 

There was a volume of internal and external trade, contro 

as to distribution and regulation of prices, by t e ‘ 
of Commerce. Imports were encouraged by favourable tarifis 1 
all goods, whether they were skins from Central Asia or musld 

. Laws of Manu. see Institutes of Menu (edited by CL C. Haughton, Londe 
1825 ), Vol. II. (translated by Sir W. Jones), t b. \ 111. 33 ■ 
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^-lina, were subject to duties at the frontier and octroi du^ 
le city gates. Customs duties (export and import) varied from 
one twenty-fifth to one-fifth of the value of the goods. Articles for 
religious use were admitted free. Countr}" produce also paid octroi 
on the way to market, and to prevent evasion of the dues, purchases 
from local farms were forbidden. Smuggling was dealt with as it 
ts in modern civilized countries. 

The king was himself a commercial magnate warned, however, 
tn the Arthasasira, not to profiteer. His warehouses throughout 
the country were filled with the output of his factories, workshops 
and prisons, and the produce of his personal domains, forests and 
mines. The higher classes in the State, unlike the feudal land- 
holding nobility of the west, had a recognized official status; the 
revenue of an estate, or even of a town, being assigned to them 
or their maintenance. 

In addition to' the various sources of revenue already mentioned, 
he king, when badly in need of money, was entitled to levv' 
enevolences with the active help of informers from all except 
rahmans and subjects employed on special service to the State, 
such as colonization and road construction. Kautalya mentions 
Rt those who freely or to do good offered their wealth to the 
should be given a rank at court, or some other honour, an 
ear y example of the purchase of a title. 

1 axation, under the Maurya emperors, was exceedingly heavy 
Rj^d ingeniously comprehensive, but the cost of Chandragiipta’s 
^ Rborate.system of government was enormous, and he maintained 
^ huge army which had successfully defended the country from a 
^^nnidahle foreign invader. Benevolences were not unknown at one 
bnic in T iigland, and comparing the financial methods of the rihulus 
‘^*‘d later the Mogul emperors witli modern taxation, it must be 
I'^meinbered that no such expedients as a national debt or long- 
^rrn were open to them. 

Coining was a State monopoly, and the Royal Mint turned out the 
small cur\'ed punch-marked ingots of, silver and 
copper which represent die earliest strictly Indian 
^rreiicy. north-west an Indian ruler, Saubhuti, who had 
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made friends with Alexander, issued a silver coinage with a 
legend. Saubhuti (Sophytes) is definitely identified with the 
Sopeithes of Arrian and Strabo. All the other coins up to this 
period which have been found in India were apparently brought 
in from Central Asia. Gold coins were not minted in India until 
the first century B.c. 

With the rise of the Maurya Empire came the growth of luxuries, 
chiefly in dress; and stone and brick were beginning 
Social Life. displace wood as building materials. But the real 

test of the civilization of a people is the position of its women. 

Both the regular and irregular recognized forms of marriage 
could be dissolved by mutual consent or, automatically, by pro¬ 
longed desertion. A wife owned private property in the shape of 
her dowry and ornaments, and this was to some extent at her own 
disposal on widowhood. The custom of suttee was recognized, but 
until a later date seems to have been confined to royalty. Ill-usage 
by either husband or wife was punishable, and offences against 
women were dealt with severely. The time was still to come when 
foreign invasion was to force Hindu society in self-defence to folio'' 

the custom oi purdah. ... 

Caste had now greatly developed. Megasthenes, in his reference- 
to the inhabitants of the country, is misleading on the subject, but 
the seven categories he describes undoubtedly classify the occupy 
tions of the people he saw around him. Kautalya, on the othef 
hand, classifies the nation in the four original castes, although 
this date there must have been a considerable number of sub-casteS- 
The ambassador .‘Uatcd that the second caste, the husbandmen' 
were by far the most numerous and added that, “ being cxcmp 
from fighting they devote tlie whole of their time to tdlagc; no* 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman at work ou lu.s lau 
do iiim any harm.” ' The fifth caste, according to Megasthenej'' 
“ is the military. It is well organized and equipped for war and hou- 
the lecond place in point of numbers. The entire force are man’ 
tained at the king’s expense.” - An Indian military estabhshmt 
then consisted of four arms, and the forces of Magadha wc 
t Ancient India, Megasthuir: and Arrian, p. 39- ^ > Pn- 4°. 4i- 
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to Alexander to reach a total of 3000-4000 elephants, 
2000 chariots, 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry. 

Village life, apart from the exactions of the tax-collectors, was 
quiet and happy. Inns, eating-houses and licensed gaming establish¬ 
ments (where the State took 5 per cent, of all winnings) were common, 
2nd travelling companies of actors, singers and dancers gave per¬ 
formances in the village hall, a form of entertainment deprecated 
by the author of the Arthasastra as being too great a distraction 
from the fireside and work in the fields. 

The staple food of the villagers, except in the north-west, was 
nee. Vegetarianism had not yet been established and Brahmans 
2re said to have been accustomed to eat meat, excepting apparently 
that of horned cattle.^ The popular drink was rice beer, and the 
people were abstemious except on holiday, when heatw drinking and 
^uch eating characterized the festival. 

flight is thrown upon the subject of the royal table by the first of 
Asoka’s rock edicts. The emperor forbade the slaughter of animals 
or sacrifice as being against his principles. He w’ent on to say 
ormerly in the kitchen of King Priyardarsin, beloved of the gods, 
many hundreds of thousands of animals were ever}^ day slaughtered 
m make curry. But now . . . only three lives have been killed 
or ourr}% namely two peacocks and one deer, but even that deer not 
blven these three animals shall not be afterwards killed.'’ “ 
he king riding on an elephant and surrounded by women, 
Some of them holding the royal umbrella, fan and golden pitcher 
^od some of them armed, went in state to hunt in the royal 
preserves. Men with drums and gongs licadcd the procession with 
escort of spearmen, while the road was kept dear with ropes, 
^mh it was death to cross. Another royal amusement was a 
h U latorial show, and the animal figlits which still survive in sonic 
"• ■'« Indian States. 

(r History of India, p. 70, where V. A. Smith quotes Quintus Curtins 

‘ a.d.). 

’ Bhandarkar, p. 297. Priyardarsiii literally means one of 

Asokii this is how he almost invariably describes himself in his edicts, 

as Vf. calls himself Raja, the terms Maharaja anJ Uajadiiiraja not having 

t come into use. 
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Literature. 


The three faiths, Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism lived side 
by side. Brahmanism represented the established 
order, and the two great popular deities were Siva 
and'Vishnu under the form of Krishna. But the age had grown 
tired of elaborate ritual, and Buddhism was challenging Brahmanism. 
The Brahman was no longer primarily an officiating priest, althoug 
the king’s private chaplain was one of the principal offeers of State. 
The priest’s most obvious function had become that of the pro es , 
and his dwelling the forest hermitage. But in person he was sacre 
and exempt from taxation, confiscation and torture. 

Apart from the Arthasastra no Indian literature can be definitelj 
associated with the reigns of Chandragupta and his 
- son Bindusara. 

Jainist tradition affirms that Chandragupta abdicam-d aiffi becai 
a Tain after he had overrun all India north ot tn 
Narbada, He was followed by bis son Bindusaw, 
a fid Bindusara. who succeeded in holding the newly wo • i • 

but lilUe else is known about him. He wrote to Antiochns I «.sh.n 6 
to buy sweet wine, figs and a sophist to teach lum to argue, to b 
told tL sophists were not in the market; and he sent * 

,0 quell a mbellion at Taxila, The only other recorded event . 
theVesence of an ambassador named Deimachos at his court, 
by the King of Syria. 

Bindusara died about 274 » c.. and the empire passed m ^ 
his hundred sons, Asoka Vardhana. The s>^tem 
Asoka. government which Asoka inherited has already be ^ 

described, and for some years the new emperor lived the life o 
normal Hindu king, feasting and hunting to lighten the ur en 
affairs. Then came a change as dramatic and 

consequences as the conversion of Saul on the roa 

Asoka, to enlarge his empire towards the south, mad 

upon the Dravidian kingdom of the Kahngas, a 
Kalw‘4a U ar. conquered it. But a campaign m which 
hundred and fifty thousand were there slain and many tii 
1 Artkai., Book IV. Ch. VUI. p- 27 °. 
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iany died/’ ^ filled him with a horror and remorse wliich 
c anged his entire outlook on life, and had a lasting effect upon 
t e world-history of the great religion to which he turned in his 
distress. 

The Kahnga War was fought in about 262 B.c., and Asoka’s 
Asoka, conversion to Buddhism immediately followed. Two 

Buddhist. ^ half years later, after his novitiate as a lay 

1 V. disciple, he entered the sangha^ and in his religious 

a It made what he has himself described as a strenuous tour 
01 the country. 

His position as a Buddhist monk whose vocation was in the 
and outside World is paralleled in Christendom by two 

^eiigton^ western kings in the thirteenth century a.d., Saint 

|.j Louis of France and Saint Ferdinand of Castile, 

of thl from the Saracens, who both were members 

shin K f Order of St. Francis. While as regards the relation- 
societv^ spiritual and temporal authority in India, Hindu 
were ChT i ^ ^^^sad has pointed out,^ included in itself what 
State in the West, and the clash between the 


religious an 1 > 7 ”"] ^he West, and the clash between the 

in Ancient Indla^^ pr>wers in medieval Europe had no counterpart 


exerted hirnU^-'^ Pnest, by the time of Chandragupta, no longer 
secretariat B ^ State which had evolved a huge civil 

Buddhism iiripregnated his government with the spirit • 

progress^^^ royal hunt and transformed the gay 

fourteenth ^ predecessors into religious tours; and in the 
^fficers^tl reign Asoka impressed upon his administrative 

l^heir n 1 inculcating religion and morality in addition to 

^ule work. A year later he appointed high officials whose 

i^nth s teach the law of piety to his subjects of 

^uwnwa^i ^^^espective of their creed, from the inmates of the palace 
and r. these officials being also instructed to redress wrongs 

^^gani2e charitable endowments. 


I Rock Edict, XIll., 

^ neory of Got 'ernmen 


:r)/:a, Uhiu-idurkir, np. 

hu'lfnt iud'-., jj. pp. S. 


tn 
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^ddhism, which had pursued its quiet way since the d^ , 

of its founder three hundred years earlier, was| 
Missionary galvanized into a church militant by the marching 

Activities. received from the emperor. Not content^ 

with seeinc the faith preached throughout the Empire of India, 

I oka developed a most effective organisation for foreign m|SSions. 
About tC tlL of the third Buddhist Council which was held a. 

P f r ..trn about B.c. and lasted nine months, missionaries were 
sen^far and wide: to Kashmir where Srinagar was founded, an^ 

, to the ranges of the Himalaya; to Ceylon, where it is sajd Asok. 

tbfv monk Mahendra and his daughter the nun Sanghamitr ^ , 

^^“Dariu^kTbehinTh^^^^^^^ ^We2n 

quest of duty, and t^t his ” J So^o mUgii 

sS'HSs^asa 

' lSl-n!l“St.t'Ltrv^sTrh:;:^ sownW the kmpero. , 

*"°At the same time, in the spirit of the more enlightened rulen 
of India, Asoka showed complete tolerance for t 
?aitta As he said him.s,lf.^' the se« of o ^ 
ChmMr jll deserve reverence.’ 1 rust in Bud 

guide to conduct, in the law and in the priesthood, 

dak-m 
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th Asoka urged upon his subjects. He did ndt speculate about 
‘va?ia and left all points of difference between the sects severely 
slone. Dharina was the essence of his religion. 

A Kingship is the predominant type of government in Indian 
history, and although restrained in Vedic times by the wishes of 
the popular assembly, the divine source of the royal authority was 
emphatically acknowledged. The king’s first duty was to protect 
is people and do justice, and Asoka’s edicts show his extreme coj^- 
scientiousness as a ruler. Accessible at all times to his subjects, he 
t that he had never done enough. His favourite maxim was 
et small and great exert themselves,” and he lived up to this 
iimself. . His home and foreign missions were a colossal religious 
levement and a widespread influence for good. , This he balanced 
^ ^^^^terial side by establishing hospitals for men and for animals 
roughout his own country and even in Syria, while he saw to the 
of medicinal herbs and plants. 

e royal kitchens became vegetarian soon after Asoka was 
^onverted to Buddhism, and in the twenty-six years of his reign 
anci^^ ^ series of stringent regulations restricting the slaughter 

the of animals and birds and making fifty-six days of 

from^^^ ^^^se times for fish.^ Respect for animal life was then far 
law must'h^^^^ Hindu world, and the enforcement of this 

doul t HI a most oppressive innovation. Yet it un- 

of th ^'H^ P^^P^red the way for the future acceptance by all Hindus 
the ^ ^ sanctity of animal life. His care for the aged and 

Pu rules concerning revision of capital and lesser 

' the three days respite to those under sentence of 
allow fur an appeal or failing that to make preparation 
these are recorded in the edicts which throw so 
h^ ^rlul a light upon his character, and show the kindness of 
^ which was allied by Asoka with the undoubted severity of the 
^^rya system o{ g^jSJftment. 


^ Pillar Edict, V., Asoka, Bhandarkar, pp. 347-*! 
” Rock Edict, V., Ibid., pp. 30^-315* 

^ Rock Edict, V., pj). 308 315. 

^ Pillar Edict, IV., ibid., pp. 3 M * 340 . 
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toka directly governed the dominions centred upon Patalipt 
aiiS was supreme through his viceroys in Taxila, Ujjayina and 
Kalinga. To the rest of the empire he was the head of a common¬ 
wealth of States whose internal administration was their own concern. 
He pacified the primitive tribes of the inteiior by bringing the 
Brahman gods to their knowledge. In his dealings wdth the frontier 
tribes, w'hich in the Maurya empire were on the southern as w'cll 
as the north-w'estern borders, Asoka’s primary object was to gain 
their trust by kindness,^ and his policy was one of non-interference. 
It is interesting to note that nearly two thousand tw-o hundred years 
later the following declaration of policy appeared in the Gazetteer 
of India: “ The policy of the Government of India is to perinit 
no sudden restrictions that may alter the accustomed mode of life 
of rhese tribes but rather to win confidence by kindness.” 

Broken only by the Kalinga w'ar the thirty-seven years of the 
emperor’s rule seem to have been a time of profound peace, “ instea 
of the sound of the war drums the sound of the drum of piety (was) 

heard.” ^ j u 

In the course of his reign Asoka is traditionally believed to ha\e 

built an immense number of Buddhist shrines; and he erected a 
pillar in the Lumbini garden when he and one of his queens wen 
on pilgrimage to the reputed birth-place of the Buddha. ^ 

Asoka died about the year 237 b.c.,® and, with the passing 0^ 
one of the greatest kings in history, India headed straight for disrup' 
tion, internal war and foreign invasion. 


■ The latest book of the Three Pitakas, the Katha-Vatthu, was 
almost certainly written by Upagupta (Moggliputta; 
Literature. Buddhist Council at whid' 

he was a commanding figure was being held at Pataliputra. 
the most celebrated author in the reign of Asoka was the emper 
himself, who wrote his autobiography in % edicts on the whi 


^ Kalinjra Edict, J., /Isonoy nnanaarKar, r . 

2 Rock Edic^lV. Translation given by V. A. Smith, Eeltets of Asoka (E 

Vol. I. p. S03, Dr. F. W. Thomas gives 237-236 ’ 

Vincent Smith puts the date at 231 n.c. 
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THE MAURYA EMPIRE 




and granite faces of the rocks in the distant provinces ani 
liths of sandstone along the well-beaten tracks in the heart of 
the empire. 

These inscriptions, the earliest records of non-pictographic writing 
iVriiiiirr India, are not in Sanskrit, but in three different 

Prakrits, that of Magadha being the most usual; and 
for centuries after Asoka’s death official decrees and documents 
were written in the Middle Indian dialect. But Sanskrit remained 
the language of culture. Asoka used two characters in his inscriptions. 
At Shahbazgarhi all the fourteen rock edicts are inscribed in 
naroshlhi, and this character is employed for the same form of 
proclamation at Manshera. But all Asoka’s other inscriptions are 
^'ritten in the Brahmi character. 

Although there is no mention of writing in Indian literature 
earlier than the fourth century B.C., and Megasthenes has'Been mis¬ 
understood by Strabo to affirm that it did not then exist, there is . 
evidence that writing was, at that time, no recent innovation in India, 
n Asoka’s reign it must have been in common use in public business, 
in the law courts and in the book-keeping and registration of the ■ 
secietanats. Moreover, the elaboration of the full Brahmi alphabet 
letters from the twenty-two borrowed Semitic symbols 
Brah ^ considerable time to evolve.^ The marks used in 

g ^ to denote vowels when attached to consonants are not of 

I urigin and may be derived from older Indian scripts. It is 

und 1 possibility that these may go back to the still 

Mohenjo Daro script. In this script some characters 
ca^ which resemble the Brahmi vowels, but as they 

I’CRd the connection has not yet been established.” 
‘>nd ancient forms of writing were Kharosthi and Brahmi; 

Semitic symbols ^ from which they in common with the 
as alphabet are derived, may have been introduced as early 

^oo-yoo R.C., by traders between Babylon and the western Indian 

* Lcti Macdoncll. pp. i(>, i7' ‘ ... 

Department of Oriental t nnted Books and IVISS., British 
I ^ November 1934. 

i^'^oabitc St oldest Northern Semitic, or Pha-nician t\'pe u3 seen on the 

1 of King Mesha (r. Sgo-Sco it.C’.k 
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Kharosthi, which was written from right to left, was a va— 

'of^ Aramaic script used in the fifth century b.c. by the Persian 
Government of Western Asia. Kharosthi inscriptions are not found 
in India later than the fifth century a.d. Brahmi, from which all 
later Indian alphabets are derived, was first written from to 

left, then from left to right, which became the usual method. 1 he 
earliest known writing materials were birch bark or palm leaves, 
ink and a reed pen or stylus, the ink being rubbed in afterwards, 
as in Ceylon today. Strabo (who died about a.d. 24), in Book X • 
of his Geography, quotes Nearchus as saying that the Brahman 
wrote letters on very closely woven cloth; but added that oth 
writers contradicted their use of written characters.^ The actua 
use of ink is proved for the second century B.c., by an mscnptio 

from a Buddhist relic mound.^ _ . 

Maurya art, when uninfluenced by Persian or Mesopotam 

culture, could only produce rough terra-cotta relicts. 
Arts. be noted that no form of china has eve 

been made in India. But the work of the jeweller and the lapidary 
show very high technical skill, as the perfectly polished ^ock-cry.ta 
Buddhist reliquary found in the Piprahwa Stupa exemplifies. 1 h 
earliest known Indian work in ivory is an inscription at San 
dating from about 200 to 150 B.c.^ The punch-marked curren ) 
with its conventional designs, has no artistic nient. 

Bricks were only just coming into use, and those in j 

of such places as the Buddhist university at Sarnat 
Architecture. and unwieldy. In spite of the repiitatn 

for building gained by Asoka, the existing monuments which can ^ 
- ° . i'_ cjnri rnncTfi from the 


I 


for bu d ng gamed by Asoaa, me ...-- , 

attributed to him are few in number, and range from tte gre | 
pUlared hall at Patna to the Buddhist chartya caves cut m . | 

Lm the standpoint of history, art and , 

lithic piUars of highly polished sandstone set up by ! 

are the most striking feature; and then d.gn.ty , 

plicity are typical of the architecture of the period. They m > 


1 Ancient India, McCrimllc, p. 72- 
3 Sanskrit Literature, Macdoncll, p. iQ- 


3 Ice The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, A. Coomaraswamj, i. 7 . 
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to Persian influence and so can be traced back to 
Assyrian models. With Asoka begins the use of stone in • 
India for building, sculpture and decorating, as the rail at Sarnath 
and the throne at Buddh Gaya, each cut from a single block of stone, 
bear witness. 

The Maurya dynasty did not long survive the death of its great 
Fall of the emperor. Contradictory^ lists of kings given in • 


Maurya Erupir 


Brahman and Buddhist literature are historically 
useless, but the empire was eventually divided, about 
third generation after Asoka, into an eastern and a western 
kingdom. This was the beginning of the end. 

In 250 B.c, the satrapies of Parthia and Bactria had rebelled 
‘'^gainst Antiochus I. This created in Bactria an aggressive and 
ambitious power in the north-west. But while Asoka’s armies had 
able to protect his empire, the divided rule of the later 
auryas was too feeble to resist invasion, and Bactria absorbed 
^ost of Afghanistan. ^ 

Parthia and Bactria kept their independence until between 312 
b^ & ^ ^ Antiochus III, partly by force of arms and partly 

^ temporarily reasserted Seleucid supremacy. 

arthia was beaten and Euthydemus of Bactria made peace with 
j Antiochus then went on to make an in and out ’’ raid 

^to ndia before he hurried westwards towards Mesopotamia to 
ultimate fate when he met the rising power of Rome. 

Ind’ Bactrian invasion of North-West 

^ and alter the death of Euthydemus about 190 b.c., his son, 
jI> completed the conquest of the States bordering on the 
as ^^mmph was short-lived. In his absence from Bactria 

rebellion was raised by Eucratides, an able and energetic 
kinpd^' I^cmetrius found that he had merely exchanged his own 
territ ^ that of India.’’ Nor did he hold his newly-won 
befor^^\ Demetrius probably died about i6o b.c., but 

and Eucratides had followed him down into the plains 

bimself master of the old Indian provinces of the Persian 
leaving to Demetrius the eastern districts of the Punjalu 
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last fragments of Maurya rule had been swept out of Norti 
Western India. 

In the eastern kingdom the dynasty came to an end about the 
year 184 B.C., in a dramatic repetition of history. The country of 
the Indus lay under the shadow of Yavana rule as it had a hundred 
and thirty-seven years before, and once again a commander-in-chief 
of the Magadha army slew his master and founded a new dynasty. 
Brihadratha was the last of the Maurya kings, and with his murderer 
Pushyamitra, first of the Sunga line, the kingdom of Magadha sank into 
obscurity. It was to emerge five hundred years later as an empirCi 
and the founder of its second supremacy bore the historic name of 
Chundragupta. 


CHRONOLOGY 


B.C. 

327-326. Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, invaded India. 
326 (July). Retreat from the Beas. 


325- 

323- 

321. 

305- 


300. 

297. 

274. 

270. 

262. 

260. 

259 


Alexander left India, 

Death of Alexander. 

Accession of Chandragupta (Sandracottus), first Maurya Empero * 
Indian expedition of Seleucus Nicator and treaty of peace wit^ 
Chandragupta. 

Megasthenes at the court of Chandragupta. 

Accession of Bindusara Maurya (Amitrocrates). 

Accession of Asoka. 

Coronation of Asoka. 

Conquest of Kalinga, and conversion of Asoka to Buddhism. 
Asoka became a monk and began active propaganda. 

259. Asoka issued his first edict (‘‘The Fruit of Exertion,” Brahmagiw 
258-7, Issue of the fourteen rock edicts and dedication of cave dwelling* 
in Barabar Hills. 

Council of Pataliputra. 

Establishment of kingdom of Parthia by Arsaces and ot Jkicu ‘ 
by Diodotus. ,. 

Conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism by Mahendra, the son of Asok 
in the year of the coronation of King Devanampiya Tissa. 
Issue of Asoka’s pillar edicts (V. Smith, Asoka, p. 146, pia^ * 
the pillar and minor pillar edicts between the 27th and 
regnal years; Camh, Hist. India, Vol. I. p. 503, ^^surn^^ 
Asoka’s reign to have lasted thirty-six or thirty-sc\cn yea 
as the Puranas and Pali books affirm). 
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197. 

190. 

184. 
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Death of Asoka, followed by M^iuryakings,beginning witli Kim: 
Establishment of Andhra kingdom (Satavahana line), and Kalinga 
(Chcta dynasty). 

212 -206. Antiochus 111, the Great, King of Syria, invaded Parthia and 
Pactria and made a raid into India. 

Invasion of N.W. India, probably begun by Euthydemus, King 
of Bactria. 

Death of Euthydemus and accession of his son Demetrius who 
invaded the Punjab. 

Pushyamitra, first of the Sunga kings of Magadha, murdered 
Brihadratha, last of the Mauryas. 

Eucratides headed successful rebellior. in Bactria and prior to 
162 B.c. conquered most of the territories of Demetrius in 
India. 

Menander (Milinda) rose to power, first in Kabul, later in India. 
Accession of Kharavela of the Cheta dynasty of Kalinga. 

Death of Demetrius. 

above chronology is taken from the Cambridge History of bidia, 
ro ^1 Asoka’s reign are based on th<^ regnal years given in the 

of^ E ^Rd are only approximate. The dates of the establishment 

Qr^^^ ‘'^Rdhra and Kalinga kingdoms, and campaigns of Antiochus the 


c. 


17;: 


75. 


^ 75 . 

169. 

160. 


^at are conjectural. 
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CHAPTER III 


Early Hindu India 

The two main features of the rule of Asoka had been the strength/ 
of the central government and Buddhist missionary/ 
Results of activity The first, which bound together in security 

Maurya Decline. commonwealth of States within the 

empire, was inherited, but the emperor had the necessarj^ force o 
character to maintain it. The second was due to his own persona 
fervour. The predominance of Buddhism did not long sunuv 
Asoka, for his death was followed by a strong reaction in «vour o 
Brahmanism, and Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty. 
ficTures in Buddhist literature as a relentless persecutor ' 

° Peace and security disappeared throughout India directly 
imperial government at the centre failed in its primary duty. '^hic 
was to govern. Pataliputra remained for about three . i 

the capital of a kingdom of some size,i first under j 

and then under the Sungas; but the empire P' ' 

from which it had been built up, a number of States fig 8 
supremacy or struggling to survive. In the ^ravidian south Kahng^ 
asserted its independence soon after Asoka s death, and the And rJ^^ 


M 


assertcu us - -- - 

who had apparendy acknowledged *e „l, 


rkfagdom^'poSy before ^oo'b c. 'vhich 


Bengal to the Western Ghats and north to the Narbada River. 

A disunited India was powerless to resist attack from without • 
the conquests made by the Yavana invaders immediately demo 
strated. The decline of the Maurya power was the fatal pr 
to successive waves of foreign conquest. 

These invasions all followed the same loutes. lo 
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ce 

Al 

Y, 

thi 
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^ For 
the review 


U,c pomihle «.«. of th. Ungdom of M«.dbo Sung.., - 

^ of this uncertain point on p. 52? of Camb. Hist. Jndta, Vol. 
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ya with the bleak tableland of Tibet behind it, presents ^ 
tnountable obstacle and the only irruption into Hindustan 
directly from the North has been made from the.southern slopes of 
the main range by Nepal. But along the North-West border open the 
J^ountain passes through which conqueror after conqueror has led 
his armies into India. 

For a long period of history, the ocean remained a protection as 
sure as the Himalaya. Rulers of Egypt from the days of Sesostris 
in the twentieth century b.c., had tried in vain to cut the Suez Canal, 
^uc the coast of India was inviolate until European adventurers 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 

When the Seleucid and Maurya Empires were at the height of 
teir power, free intercourse and trade had flourished between 
ata iputra and the western world. But the successful revolts of 
actria and Parthia, and the events which followed, completely 
^ anged the situation in West-Central Asia,and had a profound effect 
opon India itself. Two hostile States were established upon the great 
^aterway of the Oxus and upon the most important t^'ade routes of 
cntra Asia which all converged in Bactria. North-Western India 
bf^r ^ series of invaders, and the whole sub-continent 

wor^^^ h* West. The intercourse with the western 

r w ich still survived was maintained by sea commerce with 
iUcsopotamia and Egypt, 

The rival Bactrian houses of Eucratides (in Gandhara and 
lander. T ^xila), and of Euthydemus (to the east of the 

j . Jhelum), held sway with varying fortunes until they, 

invaded in the first century u.c. But with the ex- 
^ud Euthydemus I, and his son, Demetrius I, 
historical importance, and the only 
the ^brated in ancient Indian literature. He is the Alilinda of 

hist" (Questions of Milinda), and was probably a Budd- 

“ as I Fali treatise of Buddhist philosophy it is recorded that 

^he bard to equal, harder still to overcome; 

thoj^ -upericr of all the founders of tlie various schools 

^^lour th ^ wisdom, so in strength of body, swiftness and 

was found none equal to Aliliada in all India. He was 
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»o, mighty in wealth and prosperity, and the number 
aiiiicia hosts knew no end/’ ^ His fame lived on after his dcat 
and beyond the border of his own country, for Plutarch two 
centuries later refers to the honour in which his memory' was heK 

^From the evidence of his coinage, Menander ruled over a numbcf 
of kingdoms, from what is now Kabul to the Punjab, and m 11 
western districts of the United Provinces. He waged ceasele • 
war with his rival and contemporary Eucratides and was almo 
certainly the Yavana who made an enterprising raid eastwards ai 
threatened, if he did not actually take, Pataliputra. But he too 
Sakala from the Sunga Pushyamitra and held it, making the pk 

None of the other Bactrian rulers in Northern India have le|‘ 
behind them more than the inscriptions on tnc 
Cohiage of varied and abundant coinage. 1 hese coins ha'^ | 

Bactriao Rulers. points of interest. Certain specimen- i 

struck in Bactria before 200 B.c. are of nickel, ^ I 

not kno'vn in Europe until its discovery' by Swedish scient ^ 
about .the middle of the eighteenth century a.d 1 he other inter ^ 
ing feature is to be found in the series of bilingual coins, the h , 
of which were struck by Demetrius I, or possibly by ""Other ^, 
of the same name who came soon after him, early in the . 

tS coins of these Eurasian Greeks were at first strictly HelU >, 
istic, and of almost incomparable artistic beauty; later t ey e 
orat;d. But the bilingual coinage struck for the use of conquei^^_ 
and conquered in India has been of the greatest.value • 

from the names of kings made known by the 

extent of their rule as indicated by the localities where t _ , 

been chiefly found. I’hc obverse of these corns bears a leg^^^ 

and the reverse an Indian Prakrit translation in Kh^^oshthi ^hara 
The clue to that alphabet which this provides has j I 

to translate long inscriptions on stone and copper plates foun 

different parts of India. 

1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXV., T. W. Rhys Davids, pp. 6, 7- 
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^^avana rule in India did not long remain unchallenged. Scythiams, 

The Scythians. Sakas, under pressure of Chinese nomads 

called Yueh-chi behind them, moved steadily 
\\est\vard/across Central Asia and conquered Bactria. The Yavana 
ings were driven out by the Sakas about 135 B.c., and the un-j 
^varlike native inhabitants of the country'', preoccupied by trade,| 
exchanged one set of rulers for another. Taking the line of IcasU 
what is now Western and Southern Mghanistan 
h Sakas went on and poured into the country 

^ ^ Lbwer Indus. With these invaders the Pahlavas (Parthians 
^ eistan and the Kandahar district) were so closely associated 
as to be almost indistinguishable. The house of Eucratides, 
owever, kept their hold on the country south of the Hindu 
about Kabul Valley until conquered by the Pahlavas 

as th of the Sakas and Pahlavas, extending as far east 

kin ^ of the Jumna, drove a wedge between the rival Yavana 

sv-f^* . ®^ythiau^territories were governed by satraps, the 

bv^ l^^^ituted by Persia and continued first by Alexander and then 
comrno omperors. Sakas and Pahlavas alike, these rulers, in 

Ruzerai^EH^ ^oe Parthian monarchs, claimed on their coinage the 
to rule^' King of Kings. The house of Euthydemus continued 

thpir f ^ '^^tern Punjab until the Saka King Azes I conquered 

their territory about s8 B.c. 


These 


of the 


invasions, and the huge expansion of the semi-barbaric 


power of Parthia under Mithradates I to the Hindu 
Kush on the east and westward to the River 
, Euphrates, isolated India by land from the west, 

/ ^vu' ^^/^tercourse with the outside world swung eastward to China. 

! ^ OlS OriPntofi^^ _1 , . . . P - 1 xr 1 1 • 

the Yuch-chi, 


'vho brought about by the coming of 

^oreiir^ <jnowed hard upon tlic heels of the Sakas; and for centuries 
antbS c escriptions of the country, once the monopoly of the Greck> 
^nvov ^f adventurer, are to be found only in the reports of an 

Chinese ? Court of China, or the diary’ of one of the many 
India S^ms who came to visit the holy places of Buddhism in 
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While invader followed invader through the passes to bring 
chaos into North-Western India, the more powerful of the Dravidian 
States in the south were steadily expanding into important kingdoms. 
Before the Maurya period the Dravidians had a definite culture 
of their own, which was entirely independent ot 
Dravidian Brahmanism and the caste system. This civilization 

Society. languages of the people remain predominant 

in Southern India to this day; and there can be no doubt that 
Dravidian culture has very greatly influenced Aryan civilization 
Aryan religion in the north. It is to the work of the Jam monk- ^ 
that the growth of this civilization and the literary development oi ^ 
the Kanarese and Tamil languages, some centuries after the Chnstia r. 

era, are largely due.^ , 

At the time of the Maurya Empire a Dravidian king had supre ; 

control subject to the advice of his “ Five Great Assemblies, whi 
are said to have represented ministers, chaplains, generals, co 
missioners and secret agents. It is possible that the Dravidian ^ 

government .system of village representation is their/equivalent 

the Anglo-Saxon “ shire moot,” and had already beeii evolved. 1 
highest social class in a I'amil ^ community were the sages, and nc^ 
to them the landowners. Herdsmen, .hunters, artisans and 
ranked next, with fishers and scavengers at the 
Long before Asoka came to the throne 

States were exporting by sea to ^^estcln A- 
Oversea Trade. Egypt and Greece, pepper ^ and ginger, cinnam ^ 

and rice, as w-ell as such luxuries as spices, precious stones . 
tortoise-shell. This trade was enormously 

Roman Empire became all-powerful m the Near East, and r c j 
its height in the time of Nero. Golden auret as we 1 as sili^^r th 
copper^ coinage poured into India to an extent which, according J 
,Zy greyly strained Roman finance. One of the numerous Rom* a, 

‘ Ancient India, Rapson, pp. 9. 29, 66. 

^ Dravida iiDamila mPM- 

T.,nokS o.h., InJi." uminodito .. h.v. 

derivation, 
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found in Southern India makes the first introduction of the 
1 Isles to the country in the shape of a gold piece struck by 
t e Emperor Claudius (a.d. 41--54) to commemorate the Roman 
conquest of Britain. 

Hippalus, a sea-captain, is credited with the discovery in a.d. 45 
^ the monsoon-winds, and the long coast voyage of the Greek 
vessels was exchanged for a direct sea passage. This brought 
cxandria within about two months of the Indian coast. The 
record 1 for the crossing of the Arabian Sea appears to have been 
e by a ship caught in the monsoon off the Arabian coast and 
tak''^ Ceylon in fifteen days; Scylax, in the days of Darius, had 
a en two and a half years to sail from what is now Attock on the 
fndus to Suez. 

The Andhras, or Telugus as they are now called, who had 
^ndiira asserted complete independence after the death of 

Conquests. Asoka, are said by Pliny ^ to have possessed thirty 

j fortified towns and maintained an army of 1000 

Was cavalry and 100,000 infantry. The Andhra dominion 

(Uiain^^H ^ ^bout the middle of the second century B.c. to Ujjayina 
later wl one of the seven holy places of Hinduism, and 

Nor ^ bunga dynasty came to an end, to \ idesa. 

the 

Kalinga r by the Dravidian people of the south. The 

^''ace a R^catly increased after they won their independ- 

1^0 00' Kharavela, about 150 b.c., claimed a population of 
dme a^id^^ This ruler invaded Northern India time after 

the ki’n!! unknown date the Kalinga army heavily defeated 

Th?s “ at PataliputraV' 

that Pat^ dynasty is noteworthy only for the strong probability 
"^'bis au^h ^ ^ during the reign of Pushyamitra (i78-’i42 b.c.). 
Panini’s the Mahabhashyay the great commentary on 

uiaking of about three centuries earlier, incidentally 

J'cferences to the acted drama in the “ Slaying 
^nd the “ Binding of Bali,’' episodes in the story of 


* World, Rawlinsoi), pp. 109- ] 

History, VT. XQ (22). 
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^.shna.^ The end of the Sungas came about the year 72 B.c. ’TK^ 
were originally feudatories of the Maurya emperors, with theit 
headquarters at Videsa, and this remained their western capita 
after Pushyamitra, the first of the Sungas, seized the throne. The}' ^ 
had become puppets in the hands of their Brahman ministers, ano 
the dissolute Devabhuti, last of the Sungas, was murdered at th*; 1 
instigation of his mayor of the palace, a Kanva Brahman. Accordiii^ 
to the Puranas, in their present form, this minister Vasudeva started 
a line of Kanva kings, afterwards destroyed with what was left o' 
the Sunga power by the Andhras.^ ^ 

Amongst the numerous obscure independ ent S^ es scattere 
over India at this period, there were two groups^’or clans, soio^ 
underJiings, but the majority..ruled by tribal qligarchies, that wei‘ 
destined later on to take an important place in the history of Northef ^ 
India. These communities living in the north of the Punjab, 
of the Ravi, and at the junction of the Indus and the Sutlej, woo 
Kshatriya, and the ancestors of the Rajputs, so-called after Rajputai'-’ 
the cradle of the race. Two of their States issued coins as early • 
the first century li.c.'’ 


This brief sur\'ey of India, from south to north after the 
of the Maurj'a Empire, brings us back to the north-west 
where yet another invasion was about to inundate the country a 
engulf Yavana, Saka and Pahlava alike. Mention has already bj., 
made of the Yueh-chi and their movement across Central . 
About the year 165 B.c. this people, living between the mounts 
of Kan-su province and the Great Wall of China, were deleate 
the Huns and driven from their own country. They numbi'^ 
probably more than half a million souls, and in their 
march pushed on before them the other nomads in their way. v 

1 Sfimkrit Literature, p. 347 - For Patanjali’s date sec Collected Works, F' 

Bhandarkar, Vol. I. p. 8 i. , 

2 Camb, Hist. India, Vol. I. p. 522, gives reasons ior discrediting the e. • ^ 
of a Kanva dynasty. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar observes that the Sungas may wu ,, 
been reigning while the Kanvas were ruling just as the rajas of batara 
while the Peshwas held the true power. Collected Works, Vol. I. p. 513* 

3 Camh. Hist. India, Vol. 1 . p. 528; together with Plate V. (13). 
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(a) EARLY BAS RELIEF FIGURE OF BUDDHA 
(IN TALCHOSE SCHIST), GRAECO-BUDDHIST 
From the Malakand 

* ^ jgv f ; 9 in j< »^, gY_of Indian Mmcitpi, South Kensington ^ 



(6) HEAD OF BODHISATVA, GRAECO-BUDDHIST 
By courtesy of hulian Museum, South KemiiV{tou • 
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_ ifnese envoy Chiingk'ien visited the Yueh-chi in 126 b.c ’:7 
tliey were still north of the Oxus River; but from this point it 
becomes hopeless to fix the chronology of their movements. Prob¬ 
ably about 70 B.c. the five Yueh-chi tribes absorbed Bactria, and a 
little later than a.d. 25 the chief of the Kushanas gained complete 
supremacy and united the hordes into a kingdom under the name 
of his own tribe. Once again Bactria became the base for an invasion 
of India, and the Kushanas soon made themselves masters of modern 
Southern Afghanistan, then under the rule of the Pahlava suzerain, 
who was possibly Gondopharnes. This conquest took place about 
the middle of the first century a.d. 

Gondopharnes had begun to reign in a.d. 19. He was suzerain 
over Eastern and North-West India, and during his sovereignty, 
which certainly lasted until a.d. 45Pahlava power was at its 
height./ But it is not on the extent of his reign, or of his authority, 
that interest is focused, at least from the standpoint of Christianity. 
Gondopharnes is the Gudnaphar King of India to whose court 
St. Th nmas the apostle. tn have, gon e during h is traditional 

mission in the country before suffering martyrdom at Mylapore, 
near Madras. All that is definitely known of St. Thomas is to be 
found in the Fourth Gospel. All that can be said for the tradition 
is that the Acta Thotnae, preserved in Syriac and Greek, on which 
the legend is founded, was written at the beginning of the third 


century a.d. ; that a granite cross with a seventh-century inscription 
marks the place where strong local tradition affirms that the apostle 
was martyred; that a bishop ‘‘ from India and Persia ” was present 
at the Council of Nicsca in a.d. 325; that, on the Malabar coast, a 
body of Christians still use a form of Syriac for their liturgical 
language; and that the date is historically possible.“ 

Gondopharnes was followed by Pasores, but by a.d. 79 the 
Kushanas were ruling in Tailxa. Their victorious leader, V ima 
Kadphises, “ Great King, Supreme King of Kings, son of the Gods, 


1 akht-i-liahi monument, in the Pcshaw.ir district, dated the twenty-sixth 
year of his reij^n. 

“ Father H. Thurston, SJ., who is a rigid critic, sums up against the tradition ; 
vide Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV pp. 658, 659. 
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ptrehana,” had, it is assumed, already been succeeded by Kanish 
le third of their kings. By the year A.D. 89 the suzerainty of the 
Kushanas seems to have been extended to the country of the Lower 
Indus. The domination of the new invaders of Northern India 
was secure. But the confusion of an obscure period is worse con¬ 
founded by the name of Saka being given to the chronological era 
founded by Kanishka in A.D. 78. 

Sakas and Pahlavas continued to rule their own States in the 
country of the Lower Indus, under Kushana suzerainty,^ which did ? 
not, however, prevent them from making war on each other. 

Under the leadership of these satraps the Kushan Em.pirc was 
extended to Surashta and Malwa in Western India, and from the 
second century to the end of the fourth this region was governed by 
Saka princes, until its conquest by the Guptas a hundred and fifty 
years or more after the extinction of the Kushan Empire. This 
gave the name of Saka in Indian literature and inscriptions ^ to what 
is really the Kanishka era. The Sakas had rapidly become Hinduized, 
and by the second generation most of them had Indian names. An 
inscription in which one of them describes his exploits is composed 
in a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit,* neither of which was the 
language of his forefathers. 

The collision, in about A.D. 90, of the Kushan power with China, 
did not affect the rest of India. But in the reign of Kanishka, when 
Buddhism came to be enthusiastically supported by that ruler, the 
empire formed a connecting link between China and India. This 
brought Buddhism to China and the Far East, and an Indian culture, 
Indian alphabet and languages found their way into Chinese 
Turkestan. Kanishka himself appears to have combined other 
cults with his devotion to the primitive form of Buddhism, although 
the theology of the Mahayana, which closely corresponded to Hindu 
ideas, had by this time developed. 

'I’he Gandhara school of art had come into existence in the days 


i= 

-li 


I 


^ Sue Vihara inscription (Bahawalpur Stale) dated the eleventh year of King 
Kanishka (a.d. 89). 

^ Camb. Hi:t. Itidtay Vol. I. p. 5S5. 

Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, pp. 322, 323. y 
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Saka supremacy in the north; and now, stimulated by Kushan 
< nt!iii;.:iasm, It develupcd those conceptions of sculpture which have 
an indelible mark on Buddhist art throughout the East. In 
^■’Hicr days the figure of Buddha had not been directly represented; 
now became the central idea of Buddhist sculpture. 

Kanishka built a great monastery at his capital, Purushapura 
beshawar), which was still a famous seat of Buddhist learning up 
the ninth or tenth century. He died after a reign of from twenty- 
to thirty years and was succeeded by Huviska. 

Huviska seems to have kept intact the Kushan Empire in India, 

^ together with the Chinese States of Kashgar, 

Yarkand and Khotan, which his predecessor had 
won. He, too, was a Buddhist, and founded a 
^^gnificent monastery at Mathura. Vasudeva followed him, and 
his Hindu name, coupled with the fact that his coins almost invariably 
have on them the Indian god Siva and his bull, with the insigniaV> 
of the noose and trident, show that he had absorbed the civilization 
and the religion of the conquered people. 

The empire broke up sometime about the close of Vasudeva^s 
long reign (c. a.d. 226), but Kushan kings continued to rule in Kabul 
until the Hun invasion of the fifth century. The north-west now 
relapsed into a number of independent States like the rest of India. 

In the Deccan the Andhra power had declined about tht end of 
the second centur}% after Rudradaman, the western satrap, annexed 
Surashtra, Malwa and other districts; and, towards the middle of 
the third century, what had been the Andhra kingdom of the 
Satavaharia dynasty, disappeared altogether. 

Nothing within historical times in India is more uncertain than 
chronolo^ of the Kushan period. The dates given in the 
ydmhridge History of btdia have been followed in this account; but 
It must be noted that Mr. V. A. Smith ^ puts the accession of King 
Kanii'lil;a at a.d. 120-125, while Sir R. C. Bhandarkar considers 


Pd tlistory ^ India und Oxford History of tnd'a (as Toxbed by S. M. 

S In die latter, whiih is the iateat edition of \ incent 

^ bistoiy^ it is considered that Kadphises I died ibuin v.d. 77 /8 and 
at the era da»e8 f"om the succession of hio son Kadphiscs Tl (see pp. 427 , 
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^^^^ishka’s reign began about a.d. 260 and that his successors 
hel^North-West India to Mathura until Chandragupta II took it 
from them.^ 


Chaotic darkness had fallen upon India with the disruption of 

the Maurya Empire, and it lasted until the beginning ! 
Chandragupta /. fourth centur)^ when it was dispelled by the , 

rise of another great Indian Empire with its capital at Pataliputra. j 
Chandragupta Maurya had ascended the throne of Magadha over 
the dead body of his murdered master, and secured it by wiping out 
the entire royal family. i 

Chandragupta, first of the Gupta dynasty, founded his fortunes . 
upon his marriage, which he freely acknowledged when he issued , 
his coinage in the joint names of himself, his queen, and the historic , 
Lichchhavi clan to which she belonged. It would seem that the 
Lichchhavi had taken Pataliputra when the Sunga rule decayed, 
and Chandragupta now succeeded to the power held by his wife s ^ 
family. His alliance in about 308 with Kurnara Devi was the , 
stepphig-stone by which he rose from the insignificance of a local 
chieftain to the height of a paramount sovereign, and the founder 
of a new era. Year I of the Gupta era, the year of Chandragupta s 
coronation as heir to the imperial power of Pataliputra, has been 
fixed between a.d. 318 and 320. This era, one of more than thirty 
instituted by different Indian rulers, was in use for several hundred 
years and has been, of the greatest value in turning conjectural dates 
into definite historical sequence. 

Chandragupta I enlarged his kingdom by conquest up the Ganges 
Valley to its junction with the Jumna, and ruled what are now 
Tirhut, Bihar and Oudh. He was succeeded by the son of his choice, 
Samudragupta, the greatest king of the dynasty, after a icign 0 

about six years. . ^ 

Samudragupta on his accession began at once to make himscli 
master of Hindustan. The series of successful 
Samudragupta. campaigns, which brought under his ilircct control 
the country between the Jumna and the Chambal rivers on the west, 

I R. G. Uhaiularkar, Coltccud Works, Vol. I. pp. -fo, 520- 
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; ^' 5 ^th 3 g: 4 looghIy on the east, and the foothills of the Himalaya and the line 
of the Narbada River to north and south, have been described by 
bis court poet Harishcna. Eleven kings of the south, nine kings of 
Aryavarta (the most fertile and thickly populated country.of Northern 
( India), the chiefs of the primitive forest tribes, and the rulers of the 
I frontier kingdoms and republics, were forced to acknowledge his 
I power. The itinerary of his southern campaign alone must have 
involved more than three thousand miles of marching for a period 
j of at least three years. The probable date of this great military 
. enterprise is about a.d. 340.^ Samudragupta made no attempt to 
I bring the southern kingdoms within his empire. He fought his 
j v^^y through South Kosala, defeated the Pallava kings of Kanchi 
(Conjeeveram) and Palakha (Palghatcherry), exacted the temporary 
submission of the States he invaded, and then returned through the 
■ . western part of the Deccan. 

Samudragupta was the most able soldier of a line of fighting 
kings, and although his suzerainty did not reach the Punjab, and 
the Saka Satrap Rudrasinha still ruled in Ujjain over the country 
from Malvva to Sind, he was overlord of the one Indian Empire 
. there had been for more than live hundred years. The kingdoms * 
on the east of the Ganges and upon the southern slopes of the 
^ ^ Himalaya were under his protection, and he maintained friendly 
^ I relations with the Kushan King of Kabul and with the King of Ceylon. 

I : When his fighting days were over he had Harishena’s panegyric 

J I cut in stone, and with cynical humour selected one of Asoka s 
j pillars (now standing in the fort at Allahabad) on which to record 
, I his military achievements. This (with the Eran inscription in the 
^ , Sagar district), helped out by his coinage, have enabled archaeological 
research within the last hundred years to rescue Samudragupta from 
f complete oblivion." For these thirty lines of poetry and about an 
equal length of prose are the only surviving accounts of Samud- 
f ragupta’s wars. To celebrate one of his triumphs and to proclaim 
J his suzerainty, the emperor, an orthodox Hindu, revived the rite 

^ : .1 ^ Uutory of India, V. A. Smith, pp. 248 -250, ibid., p. 245. 

’ ^•'niiidragupta’s accession. 

, /«(/.. p. 25 ,. 
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Chandragupta II. 


horse sacrifice which had probably not been performc 
DTthern India since Pushyamitra asserted his paramountcy after 
the defeat of the King of Vidarbha. 

The later years of Samudragupta’s long reign seem to have 
been spent in the peaceful encouragement of the arts. The emperor 
was himself a poet, and a patron of poets, and in Harishena he found 
his poet laureate. The Gupta supremacy and the reign of Harsha 
are the golden age of Hindu literature, and this is surveyed as a 
whole at the end of the period. 

The date of Samudragupta’s death is uncertain.^ He was 
succeeded by the son he had made his heir who, 
by Hindu custom, took the name of his grandfather, 
adding to it the title of Vikramaditya (son of power). 

Like his father before him, Chandragupta II was an ambitious 
soldier, and he extended his empire in every direction but the south. 
The campaigns in Bengal are recorded on the famous Iron Pillar 
at Delhi, which, as^an example of early Indian metallurgy, is itself 
an achievement. Not only is the mass of iron larger than any which 
European foundries could handle until the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but the pillar, though fully exposed to the weather, 
has never rusted and the inscription remains today as clear as when 
it was cut.“ It commemorates the king’s war against the Vanga 
countries and a campaign in which he crossed the ‘‘ seven mouths 
of the Indus ” and conquered an unidentified people called the 
Vahlika. There is a still larger iron column at Dhar, over 42 feet 
in length, which W’as cast about the year a.d. 320. 

But by far the most important operations undertaken by Chand¬ 
ragupta II w’^ere his western campaigns. These are known to have 
taken place between a.d. 388-401,*'^ and resulted in the overthrow of 
the western satraps. Malwa, Gujarat and the peninsula of Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) were annexed, and the western ports which fell into 
Chandragupta’s hands brought his empire into direct commercial 
intercourse by sea with Egypt. 


* V. A. Smith puts it at about 375 {Early History of hidia, p. ^54) 

* The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, A. Coomarasvvamy, p. 13'; 
^ Early History of Indio, V. A. Smith, p, 255. 
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the reign of Chandragupta II, a Buddhist monk Fa -1 
came through Central Asia from his home in China 
and visited India between 399 and 414. He crossed 
t e Indus by a suspension bridge, as travellers in Kashmir and 
outhern 1 ibet swing their way over rivers to this day, and finally 
reached the Hooghly. His one object, which he secured at Pataliputra, 
was to obtain the Disciplinary Rules for monks which form the 
^second part of the Tripitaka. Fa-hien saw everything with the 
eyes of a pious pilgrim, and his account is almost entirely made up 
P Buddhist legends and descriptions of sacred relics. He failed 
to realize that in spite of the many monasteries, with monks who 
u counted by thousands, whose hospitality he enjoyed, 
^ hism was losing its hold upon India. But in his occasional 
o servations on the outside world he has given to posterity a 
^a i^ble description of life under the Guptas as he saw it.^ The 
00 would be well worth reading for its irrelevant final chapter 
w^^d' ^^hich vividly describes the storm during Fa-hien’s ,home- 
aTa J precious manuscripts, and he is regarded 

Fa hien says of the “ Middle Kingdom,” by which he means the 
coun ry o the Ganges Valley: “ I'he people are numerous and 
^PPy? t ey have not to register their households or attend to any 
^magistrates and their rules; only those who cultivate the royal 
?n P^y portion of) the gain from it. If they want to go, 

^^ley go, if they want to stay on, they stay. The king governs without 
t^ccapitation or (other) corporal punishments; criminals are simply 
c?.^^ ' l^htly or heavily, according to the circumstances. Even (in) 
^ ^^P^^ted attempts at wicked rebellion, they only have their 
king’s body-guards and attendants all ha\ e 
li\'iir>^^ i^^otighout the whole country the people do not kill any 
^^^^tnre, nor drink intoxicating liquors; the only exception 
the butchers (chandnl..^ 2 J. 


In fi? butchers {chayidalas),^ who are wicked men living apart 
AH that countrv iWc., 1 / • t r , , . . . 


country they do not keep pigs and fowls, and do not sell live 


‘ l^r. Leim#. Kinsdorm, Leggc. 

Student of Oh ^ footnote (p. 43. ibid.) refers to Dr. Eitel's Har.cibooh f^r ihe 
J Buddhism {pp. . 


145, 146) on this point. 
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^ in the markets there are no butchers’ shops. In buyin 

selling commodities they use cowries. ^ i j 

At Pataliputra, Fa-hien w'as greatly impressed by the stone palace ^ 
with its carving, which had been built by Asoka, and by the t\vo _ 
j big monasteries, one Mahayana and one Hinayana, in each of which 
lived from six to seven hundred monks.^ 

In his account of the kingdom of Magadha he goes on to say- 
“ The heads of the Vaisya families establish in the cities houses ^ 
for dispensing charity and medicines. All the poor and destitute 
in the country, orphans, widowers and childless men, maimed peop e 
and cripples, and all who are diseased, go to those houses and are 
provided with every kind of help, and doctors examine their diseases. 
They get the food and medicines which their cases require and when 
they are better they go away of themselves.” 

The only danger to travellers mentioned by Fa-hien was from 
the large numbers of lions, tigers and wolves,'* and the reader it> 
reminded of a verse in Fitzgerald’s “ Omar Khayam,” by the observa¬ 
tion that Gaya was by this time utterly deserted and the once grea 
and wealthy city of Svagasti then held about two hundred families 
while Budh Gaya, Kapilavastu and Kusinagara, all of thein holy 
places of Buddhism, were desolate.® The whole countryside haO 
not shared in the prosperity he saw on his journey througn 

These are the main points of social interest in the Diary. When 
comparing them with conditions under the iVIaurjas- 
Yajnavatkya. remembered that Kautalya was a prim‘d j 

minister laying down his theory and method of government, while- ^ 
Fa-hien was a Chinese pilgrim observing the working of what mub 
have been a more easy-going rule. 'I'he official view of governmen 
administration under the Guptas may be taken trom the Dharn 
Sastra of Yajnavalkya (the most influential Indian lawgiver, wi 
the exception of Manu), who probably lived in Videha State abou 
D 350 « Yajnavalkya says that “ to inflict punishment or deati 
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1 T.«.I,!en Ch. XVI. ‘ Ibid., Ch. XXVII. ’ Ibid., Ch. XXVIl. 

* Ibid., Ch. XXXIII. ' Ibid., Chs. XX., XXII., XXIV., XXXI. 

0 Sanskrit Literature, Macdonel), pp. 428, 429- 
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se who deserve it is to perform many sacrifices and bestow the 
gifts/' But punishment is never to be arbitrary.^ Yajnavalkya 
agrees in general with Kautalya, but it seems certain that the 
application of the penal code was much less strict than it had been 
in the Maurya Empire. 

Chandragupta Vikramaditya was followed, between 411 and 414^ 
^^maraoupta Kumaragupta I, who celebrated some 

long-forgotten triumph in the horse sacrifice. 

His son Skandagupta, who succeeded him about the year 454, 
Skand unknown date subjugated a tribe called 

Pushyasmitra. But at the beginning of his reign 
he had to face the same catastrophe which was 
simultaneously threatening Europe, in the form of Hun invasion* 
Anis devastating menace to civilization poured in two streams 
rom the steppes of Central Asia. One body went westward and 
ought their way through the Eastern Roman Empire and across 
me Rhine into Gaul. The remaining hordes, known as the White 
, ions, turned south and burst into India through the north-western 
passes. Western Europe was saved at Chalons in 451 by the allied 
^ad ^rmies of Romans and Visigoths; and some years after this date 
gh '' 'andagupta, by a great victory over the Hun invaders of India, 
postponed the impending disaster to his empire. 

1^^^ th '^'ould seem from inscriptions " that for nearly fifteen years 
Country was at peace, although the debasement of the coinage 
latter years discloses the financial difficulties of the government, 
^bout 465 the Huns appeared again, swept the Kiishans out of 
ust ' j ^bul, and occupied Gandhara. Five years later they invaded 
of h second time and overthrew the empire. What was left 

Guptas split up into petty kingdoms, and 
I'oprcsentative of the dynasty reigned in Magadha at the 
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ginning of the eighth century. 

^ Hun leader in India was Torama, and he rapidly established 

'narv Government in Ancient India, B. Prasad, pp. 174-176, for a 

D 'f M principles. 

ed in Early History of India^ pp. 268, 269. 
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the north and west,^ before his death in about 510 
Tcm^'Iihiragula, who is known in Indian tradition as a revolting and 
bloodthirsty tyrant, succeeded him, and made Sakala (Chuniot or 
Shahkot) his Indian capital. But the Hun domination, with 
savage cruelty, was of short duration. About the year 528 Mihiragul^ 
was defeated by a confederacy of Hindu princes under Baladitya 
(possibly Narasimhagupta), King of Magadha, and Yasedharmao. 
a Central Indian raja; and the country was cleared of the mvadeis- 
with the exception of some settlements in the north, \vhich wen 
dealt with later by the kings of Kanauj and Thanesar.® Nor did t 
dominion of the White Huns last long in Central Asia. Sometime 
tween 560-570 Khusra Anushin^an, King of Persia, joined forces wi 
the Turkish tribes and destroyed this peril to civilization in the Eas • 


The remainder of the sixth century is an absolute blank m tin 


Accession of 
Hnrsha. 


J --- 

history of India. But in 606 an event, destined J 
be of the greatest importance, took place when 


youth of sixteen, named Harsha-vardhana, bccaib 

ruler of the State of Thanesar. ,,,1 

Harsha at once began, deliberately and systematically, to m* 
himself master of Northern India. His ftit^.^ 
His Conquests. prabhakara-vardhana, who w^as possibly a \ 
Rajput® and through his mother had Gupta blood in his 
had made his State a power by successful war with the Huns ‘ 
with his neighbours. Harsha consequently had at his comman 
formidable army of 5000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 5°’ , 
infantry with which to realize the traditional Kshatriya dreant _ 
bringing the whole country, as far as possible, “ under one umbre_ , 
»Vith this force of three arms, chariots being regarded as oh^o* | 
Harsha brought the “ Five Indias,” stated to have been Svara- 
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1 For inscriptions showing tlic progress of the Hun invasion see Enrly 

0/footnotes I and 2 to p. 274. , , „,„i ci. 

^ Aphsad inscription. See Harsha. R. Mookerji, pp. 13 ( t’® rio ) . - . jli^. 

3 Cunningham’s opinion, quoted bv Walters, who, however. ob.serv^ 

Chine.se Buddhist pilgrim Yuan-chwang. ssith I*"! j V>' 

the antecedents of the royal famil', , states that Har.sha belong, d to the 
caste. (Sec Yumhchu'ang, Walters. \ ol. I, pi>. 343 .>45 ) 
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U^b), Kanyakubja, Ganda (Bengal), Alithila (Darbhanga) and 
. rissa, under his allegiance. In six years,^ while the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhelmeted,” he conquered 
.t e northern plains from the Sutlej to the Hugh, and Central India 
to the banks of the Chambal and the Narbada; while away to the 
oast Kamarupa (Assam) acknowledged his supremacy. In the 
north the most powerful State was Kashmir, whose ruler w.as ovcr- 
part of the Western Punjab. This king was 
IT ^^^bist, and the only recorded intercourse between him and 
v forcible removal by the latter of a tooth relic of Buddha 

be came on pilgrimage to Kashmir to see it, the relic being 
su sequently enshrined at Kanauj. With China Harsha maintained 
eolations, sending a Brahman envoy to the Chinese court 
41 to open the exchange of embassies. Yuan-Chwang, who 
^isitc Harsha in Kanauj city during his travels in India between 
states that when he had enlarged his territory he increased 
army, bringing the elephant corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry 
We reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a 

the R ^ putting an army on a peace footing which recalls 

Harsf^^^ P^^^’^rb and the methods of King Solomon, 
feud f only one check in his victorious career. The 

the under him had optimistically represented that 

the ‘ ^ ^ ^^^bn is but a rabbit’s track, the Deccan easily won at 
by valour,’* but the powerful kingdom of the south, ruled 

bim greatest of the Chalukya kings, was too strong for 

be battle between the suzerains of Northern and Southern 


India 


^nok place on the border between their respective dominions, 


of the river Narbarla, and Harsha was completely defeated. 


m 

apparently decided by Pulikesin’s ’jrrcal superiority 
0 ants,- iq spite of Ilarsha’s troops drawn from “ the Five Indias 

f * 

luUcJ bclievint: that Harsha's ermtinuous \vais of conquests v.cre 

the authoriiies fur the statement, arc ^,ivcn by Alook* iji 
37 <^>f Harsha. But s. c Karly History of India, pp. 286, 
a IS ba’ici lo hast cn^nved in thirt>-s^“ven years of warfare before 
sv.ord, and the w\!r with PuUkesin is dated about 620. There is 


tn 


, fc.asons 
'uUrd by 

Pi>- 36. 

• "I'cre li.,r.sha 
I’Paihcd his 

of opinion ; 


Walters y iibout tlie Ganjani campaijjn of O43. 
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Harsha's Rule 
and Character. 


njm tnc best generals from all countries.” Yuan-Chwang inform,s us 
that Pulikesin’s elephants were doped before battle and that the troops 
were issued with the Maharashtran equivalent to a rum ration, whic.n 

made them invincible. _ , tt i > u 

The only recorded result of the battle, beyond Harsha s abandon¬ 
ment of a soutlicrn invaaion, was thv assumption of a second tltlC 
by the victor. Harsha fought his last campaign in Kongoda (Ganjam) 
in the year 643, and annexed this territory. He died about hve 

^^^ThfSities of Harsha’s family were Siva and the Sun, but, lik^ 
the greatest of the Maurya emperors, he became a 
Buddhist. Asoka’s religion had been of the simplest, 
but Harsha was an enthusiastic follower of tht 
Mahayana sect, and in addition to what may be called Ins missionary . 
tours through his dominions, eagerly pressed his Chinese visi 
Yuan-Chwang into the service of propaganda. ^ 

The Buddhist monk has recorded of Harsha : ]. 

in his administration and punctilious in the discharge of his u 1^ 

. He was indefatigable, and the day was too short ■ 

The king’s day was divided into three periods-one to a^airs ^ 
government and two to religious works. . . . He caused ^ 

of animal food to cease throughout the Five Indias and he proh ^. 

the taking of life under severe penalties. He erected thousand 
topes ... and established travellers’ rest-houses all through 
. dominions, ul.id, worn provided rvirh fond and drink, Jo"™* 
appointed to them, who supplied medicine free to the * . i' 

also built Buddhist monasteries at sacred places. He iegulad> 
the quinquennial convocation and gave away in religious a ms e\ . 
ihing except the material of war. . . . -Vt the royal odges ^ 
day viands were provided for 1000 Buddhist monks and ; , 
Brahmans.” Harsha, even on his administrative P^Smsses, 
he had only a greenwood hut to live in, kept up considerable st 


1 Walters, Vol. I. pp. 343 . 34 .S- 
^ Mookerji, basing his calculations 


rli'f 


on Rhvs Uavids, 

sooo monasurics and 2,a.,30 Buddhist monks (of ^ 
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Civil 

Administration. 


like Chandragupta Maurya was accompanied by his women 
ittendants. The Harsha Charita of Bana,^ the court poet who 
wrote a biography of his master, tells us that with his “ necklace of 
pearls and other ornaments he looked like a jewel mountain with its 
outstretched wings of jewels spread on both sides.’’ 

The offices of the chief councillors of State seern to have been 

the same as in the Maurya administration, althougli 
the rank of the ministers appears to have been that 
of chiefs and feudatory rulers. The State revenue 
was mainly derived from one-sixth of the produce of the crown lands, 
other sources including light octroi and ferry dues, and a percentage 
on goods sold. Yuan-Chwang observes that families were not 
registered, and taxation was very light. Land settlement was clearly 
defined, with government surveyors and arbitrators to assess the 
.revenue. All government officials were paid in grants of land and 
not in money. Public works were carried out by conscripted labour, 
for which payment was made.‘^ 

For treason the sentence was imprisonment for life which, in 
I^ena! Code Conditions of the times, might mean death by 

starvation. Lesser offences were punished by 
.^utilation or banishment; and in minor cases fines were imposed. 
In addition to the ordinary procedure Yuan-Chwang mentions trial 
^ ordeal .3 

Buddhism, although losing its hold, was still a vital force. The 
lirdfTfQfj great university of Nalanda, with its six-storied 

monasteries and thousands of inmates, gave the 
nts who entered it free education, board, lodging, bedding 
^-'^Ad medicines out of the income of its estates.^ One ot the chief 
strongholds of Buddhism at the time was Sind, then under a Sudra 


V 


Rut 


monasteries in Central and North- 


many of the great 
J-astern India, even the splendid buildings of Sanchi itself, were 
. ‘Verted and falling into decay. 

Brahmanism was the religion of the mass of the people; and the 

^ From which this account is largely taken. 

“ Wnltcrs, Vol. 1 . pp. 176, 177. 

Car shay pp. 129-132. 
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_ was studied by scholars in the forest retreats of the hermits 

The most popular deities were Vishnu, Siva and the Sun. Yuan- 
Chwang. noticed temples dedicated to all three at Kanyakubja, then 
a centre of both Brahmanism and Buddhism. Benares, in those 
days as it is now, was the most important place of Siva worship; 
and there were many other Hindu temples in different parts of the 
country. 

Sea voyages were common in the reign of Harsha, and ocean¬ 
going vessels, taking 200 passengers, were accustomed 
Itulta Overseas. Tamralipti on the Orissa coast and 

Java, by way of Ceylon. The plantation of self-contained Indian 
colonics in Java, from the ports of Gujerat on the western seaboard, 
bepan in about 603. 'J'liis migiatiou liad a Btiong innucncc upon 
the art, and the sculpture in particular, of that country until the 
fouitecnih century, when it was ended by Muhammadan invasion; 

and the same Indian influence survived in ('iunbodin until tiw 
twelfth century.' 


The rcigriK of the Guptas and llnrshavardhana, that is to say 
between the fifth and the seventh centuries, cover the greatest period 
in Hindu culture. 

In technical literature the metrical Code of Manu, the most 
important of all the Sanskrit law books, had probably 
I.iurnhiri, taken its prc.scnt form not much later than A.o. 200.® 

The great epic, the Mahabkarata, with which that code is closely 
connected, was certainly completed by the middle of the fifth 
century,'* if not more than a hundred years earlier at the beginning 
of the Gupta era; while during this period the earlier Puranas, the 
literature which deals with the creation, the exploits of gods and ' 

heroes, the genealogies of solar and lunar kings, and the conduct of i 

religious duties, were recast into the shape thev are today. Bana’s 
Harsha Charita gives a flowing and poetical account of Harsha’a | 

‘ The Arts and Crafts of India ami Ceylon, r^oomaraswain), pp. 66-72. 

= Sanskrit LiUrature, p. 42S. O. C. IlauRhtons edition (1825) in 2 vo!s.-' 
Vol. I. the Sanskrit veusior., Vol. II. the English translation by Sk VV. Jon< s. 

“ For full e-'inniination of evidence as to dates, see Sir R. (b Lliandarkar s 
Collected Works, Vol. I. pp- 79-9T 
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Kalidasa and 
the Drama, 


it cannot be called historical biography. No definitely 
Tstorical work appears in Sanskrit literature until the Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir was written in 1148. 

The technical works mentioned above, all of them of the highest 
importance, had been the growth of centuries, but 
in the realm of poetry and the drama this period 
can claim for its own the greatest of all Indian poets. 
Indian drama developed from the song and dance ” performances 
of strolling players into the religiqus plays representing the histor}^ 
of Krishna and Vishnu; and plays were certainly being acted when 
Pantajali wrotc^iis Mahahhashya. ^ 

By the Gupta period the theatre had become the amusement of 
the princes and nobles. The performances were given at the palaces 
before aristocratic audiences, by highly competent companies, who 
relied on practically no scenery and only the simplest of stage pro¬ 
perties. After an overture on flutes and other instruments by the 
orchestra, the manager, acting as coniperey and the leading lady would 
open v/ith a scene like a sketch in a modern revue, by way of prologue. 

e play followed, with its dialogue interspersed with songs and ballet. 

, Bhe greatest of the Indian plays were all written from about 
a of the fifth to the end of the eighth century a.d., 

ana y far the most celebrated of these dramatists is Kalidasa, who in 
L, P^^^^^^Bity lived in Malwa at the beginning of the fifth century.^ 
ree of his plays have been preserved, the Sakuntala (The Fatal 
(Urvasi won by Valour) and Malavikagnimitra 
alavika and Agnimitra), and they justly entitle their author to 
f amongst the greatest of dramatists. His plays are full of 
^eautifuUyrics, while in “ The Cloud Messenger and./‘ The Four 
^oasons Kalidasa has written the two most perfect lyric poems in 
^^anskrit. In the artificial epic poetry of India {kavyOy or Court 
-pics), with its rigid rules of construction, Kalidasa produced the 
most famous e.xamples.^ While Kalidasa stands pre-eminent in 
^ romantic drama, with its tenderness and depth of feeling, there 

- Kistory of India, pp. 15S-159 with footnoi*^ 

hi«i I^alidasa’s works sec Sanskrit Literaturt, c:hs. XI., XII 

® influence on G 


jf'Cthe, see Life of Govfhe, J. G. Robert on, p. 
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kth-centun' play of dramatic action and vigour which mus 
noTiced. This is “ The Clay Cart,” ^ attributed to a royal patron but 
possibly written by Dandin, a celebrated poet of the sixth century^ 
The monologue of the enterprising burglar in the third act, in which 
he feels he must do something “to astonish the natives,” is excellent 
humour in a play which combines comic situations and serious drama. 
No real tragedy or a death scene is permissible on the Indian stage. 

But this, the highest form of the dramatic art of India, dwindled 
with the Muhammadan invasions into mystery plays on the village 
greens and the nautch dancing still to be seen at weddings and other 
festivals and in the temples. 

One of the most important works on astronomy was written m 
the fourth century a.d., and this was put into con- 
Science. practical form by Arj'bhata, who was born, 

as he states himself, at Pataliputra in a.d. 476. He maintained the 
rotation of the earth round its axis and explained the causes o 
eclipses of the sun and moon. The early Indian astronomers m 
the chapters they give to algebra, reach a far higher standard than 

anything ever attempted by the Greeks.” , 

In the Kushana and later Andhra period of art (a.d. 50 32 1 
sculpture was massive and primitive. But in ti 
Architecture and Q^pta period which followed, taste had been 
Sculpture. definitely created and types and compositions were 

now standardized in forms whose influence extended far beyon 
the Ganges Valley. This influence spread not only througho 
India and Ceylon, but well outside the confines of India prope- 
and survives to the present day.=* At the beginning ot the Gupt 
period we find the earliest examples of Hindu temples, decor 
with carved bricks. These early stone temples, planned to ^csem 
saitya caves, were barrel-roofed buildings, built wnth an apse. 


1 For a description of tlic early drama and the 
Indian stage under European influences see The Ind.an Iheace, R. K. Yi-J 

(Allen & Unwin), 1033- 

^ Sanskrit Literature, pp. 4Z4. 435- ^ ^ r, ,.r,v,ri«vamv on. 71. 7= ' 

v. - -- w k. 

Codrington. 
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a) RED-SANDS'rONE FIGURES FROM MATHURA 
Early Kushan period, second century A.D. 

By courtesy of Indian AJuseuni, South Kensington 



(6) HEAD OF BUDDHA IN RED SANDSTONE 
^ Mathura (non-Hellenic) fifth century A.D. 

By courtesy of Indian Museum, ifouth Kensington 
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U) AMARAVATl BAS RELIRFS (GUPTA) 
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(6) DETAIL FROM AMARAVATl 
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to the Mahayina halls of about a.d. 500 are elabori^.__^. 

I ^'^fcimcntcd with figures of Buddha and rose-lotus decorations, while 
the interiors are painted. 

At the great university at Nalanda in South Bihar, founded 
about the year 470, the monastery buildings were six storeys high, 
^ind the great brick temple rose to a height of over three hundred 
feet, with richly adorned towers and turrets. Yuan-Chwang has 
described it “ with its dragon-like projections, coloured eaves, pearl- 
red pillars carved and ornamented, richly adorned balustrades and 
roofs covered with shining tiles.** 

But with the death of Harsha the golden age came to an end. 
His minister Arjuna, who usurped the throne, was utterly in¬ 
competent to keep the empire together. His first act was to murder 

the escort to the Cliiiiese embassy under Wang-hiueii-tsc which had 
just reached the court, the envoys themselves escaping to Nepal. 
/^‘^h8“hiuen-tse returned with a combined force of Nepalese and 
'^'Ibetans and, aided by Kumara, King of Assam, the feudatory and 
Personal iriend of the late emperor, the allies completely defeated 
Arjuna, who was sent as a prisoner to China.^ The country which 
^ arsha had ruled -.0 firmly and well relapsed once more into the 
0 '‘ ms of endless war between petty States. 

P the hopeless confusion of the next five hundred years, kingdoms 
occasionally emerged under strong and determined rulers, none ol 
''^hom, however, were powerful enough to found an empire and 
turn chaos into coherent history. 

t he arts were still encouraged at various courts, especially temple 
/iris, architecture. Temples were built in honour of all 

three religions, but there are no Buddhist, Jainist 
ot Brahinanical yt>lcs of architecture; they all were built in the 
mliao style ol tlieir respective periods. Sculpture remained at a 
^^gh level, and the latest and best paintings at Ajanla belong to the 
"^ghtli century/ At the beginning of the medieval period of art, 

Efitly History of Jridia, pp. 29 S-at; 9 , givc;i a lull account of the incident. 

(j P (published under tl:e special authurity ol H.E.H. I he Nizuin, 

■Old University Press, 1931 - 1934 ), a inignilicent publicuib»n \sith many ic- 
I rouuctions in colour. 
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ut the ninth century, the brick temple of Laksmana, un¬ 
surpassed in the richness and refinement of its ornament, was built 
at Sirpur; and the magnificent temples of Orissa and at Khajuraho, 
were built about the year looo. 

Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati and other present-day languages were 
forming to give birth to the vernacular literatures. 


The history of the Deccan ^ from about 550 to 750 centres upon 
the fortunes of the Chalukyas, a line of kings pos- 
The Deccan. sjbly of Hun origin, who had settled in Gujarat 

and become Rajputs. Their greatest representative, Pulikesin II> 
greatly enlarged his kingdom of Vatapi at the expense of his neigh¬ 
bours until, as the most powerful ruler south of the Narbada, he 
repelled the invading armies of Harsha. In the course of his 4 
victorious career Pulikesin drove the Pallava king of Kanchi out of . ' 
the country between the Kistna and Godavari rivers, and so began 
a conflict of alternating fortunes which resulted in his defeat and ; 

death in 642. The rule of the Chalukyas ended for the time being ' 

about the middle of the eighth century when Dantidurga of thB 
ancient Indian family of the Rashtrakutas came down from the . 
Maharashtra country and overthrew Kirttivarmana II. The over- ; 
lordship of the Deccan then passed into Rashtrakuta hand.s for more 
than two centuries. The famous rock-cut shrine of Kailasa at Ellora 
was made during the reign of Krishna I, the second of their kings. 

In 973 the Chalukyas came into their own again, and the last 
. of the Rashtrakutas was dethroned by I'ailapa II, founder of the 
second Chalukya dynasty. Tailapa succeeded in regaining most of j 
the old territory of his house, and his descendants ruled at Kalyani 1 
for over two hundred years. But simultaneously with the over- ; 
throw of the Rashtrakutas and the return of the Chalukya dynasty, I 
a powerful and aggressive State, the kingdom of the Cholas, aiosc 
south of the Kistna to make a bid for supremacy in the south and 
west of the Deccan. The succession of frontier wars between these 
two equally matched States was begun by the greatest Chola king, ^ 
Rajaraja the Great, who invaded the Chalukya country about the year - 
1 For fiirtlicr details see Ch. XV, of the Early History of India, V. A. .Smith. , 
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nd annexed a large part of what is now Mysore. Rajaraja 
“^dy made considerable conquests in the south, and subsequently 
extended his sovereignty over I^alinga and Ceylon. But about the 
year 1080, in the reign of the enlightened King Vikramaditya Chalukya, 
Rajaraja’s conquests in Mysore were won back from the Cholas. 

The Chalukya kings of Kalyani continued to hold their supremacy 
until they were crushed between their former feudatories the 
Hoysalas of Dvaravatipura and the Yadavas of Deogir before the 
niiddle of the twelfth century. The Cholas were themselves over¬ 
thrown about the year 1220 by the Pandyans of Madura, by which 
<^late their supremacy had passed away; for the Chola-Pandya 
hostilities had, as one of its results, the dominance of the Hoysala 
power above the other warring states, under their greatest King 
^ ha Ballala II. From the chieftainship of a small hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats the Hoysala family had risen in just under two 
hundred years to the paramount position in the Deccan. They 
achieved this in 1192 after a succession of conquests which con¬ 
cluded with the defeat of the Yadavas. Their supremacy, however, 
^vas brief. Shaken to pieces by Muhammadan invasion in 1310, 
when the capital Dvaravatipura was sacked, the kingdom was wiped 
out on the return of their conquerors sixteen years later. 

In the country between the Narbada and the Jumna the 
handel kings of Jijhoti enjoyed for about three centuries a less 
chequered existence than their neighbours to the north and south. 
Early in the ninth century they had established themselves as a 
state to be reckoned with south of the Jumna; and between the 
years 950 and 1050 they built the groups of magnificent Hindu 
^'>d Jainist temples at their capital of Khajuraho. After the Moslem 
inrasion the Chandel dynasty continued to reign as feudatories of 
^he Ghaznavids until, after an unsuccessful revolt, the kingdom was 
Annexed in 1203 by the Muhammadans. 

Eurthcr to the north Kanauj once more found a stiong 
T/tcPaia ruler in Bhoja (Mihira Barihar), a Rajput chief 

^y-iasiy. who usurped the throne and created a powerful 

kingdom which he ruled tor nearly fifty years, 
1‘ntil his death about 890. His descendants were still kings of 
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when Mahmud of Gliazni made his descent upon Nort 



The country we now knowi^s Bengal felt to the full the anarchy 
which swept over Northern India after the break up of Harsha s 
empire. But in about 750 the people in sheer desperation elected 
a king to restore peace and security. In choosing a Buddhist named 
Gopala they made a fortunate choice, for his son Dharmapala, 
second king of the Pala dynasty, proved himself to be a strong ruler 
and a successful soldier, w-ho made himself master of much of 
Northern India about the beginning of the ninth century. The 
dynasty met with various vicissitudes of fortune, but it succeeded 
in surviving until there came upon it that inevitable ending to all 
the kingdoms north of the Deccan, destruction by Muhammadan 
invasion before the middle of the thirteenth century. 


But the fortunes of ambitious princes in Hindustan and in the 
Deccan during this time of confusion of States and distress of the 
people are of little historical importance. The centre of interest 
had long since moved from Pataliputra and Ajodhya, the later capita 
of the Guptas, to Kanauj; it now comes still further west and is 
focused upon Rajputana, Sind and the Punjab. 

This wide belt of territory on the west is to India what eastern 
England and parts of Scotland are to the rest of Great Britain, 
the°zone which has been exposed in the past to foreign raids and 
more permanent invasion. The inhabitants are therefore of mixed 
descent, and the people of Southern India, like the inhabitants of the 
western fringe of England and the Principality of Wales, are the 
descendants of the earlier ow-ners of the soil. 

Broadly speaking, the Rajput clans represent the old Kshatriya 
order of Indo-Aryan society, with whom Brahmans 
The Rajputs. some slight extent intermarried. By tradition 

the Rajputs claim descent, as Suryavamsa, Chaudravam.sa and Agni' 
kula, from the Sun, the Moon, and the Sacrificial Fire. The Rajputs, 
among the hills and valleys of their country remote from the rid 
plains, are to India what the Highlanders are to Scotland, a prou . 
people-boasting a common origin with their chiefs, sudden and quic^ 
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_ iarrel, and split up into clans, which never could unite to form a 
ingdom. The minor Rajput baron, “ with a pedigree as long as his 
sword and a sword as long as the village street,’’ held his fief on 
itary tenure. The Rajputs showed to their women a respect un- 
sua in the East, and for their enemies a chivalry unsurpassed in 
e annals of history. The women of the race jealously guarded a 
ra ition which matched the courage of their men. In the face of 
^Wrievablc disaster, as at Manaich w^hen besieged by Mahmud of 
i^ they could show that their spirit at least was unconquerable 
t e terrible rite oijaiihar^ when the women and children destroyed 
emselves by fire while the defenders of the place rushed out in 
mn robes upon the enemy, sword in hand, to die to a man. 

^ ut not all of the Rajput clans are of Indo-Aryan origin. A 
er of the most distinguished clan-castes of Rajputana are 
esc^ded from the upper class of later invaders of India, such as 
fair White Huns, who, it must be noted, were a tall 

‘ jt* race and unlike the debased people w^ho tried to conquer Europe, 
est Tr became absorbed in the countr}^ they subdued, and 

a IS ed themselves amongst the true Kshatriyas in what are now 
Gujerat, the district which is named after the most 
^ clans of Saka stock. From one of these, the Parihar 

about^ h ^ came the line of kings who captured Kanauj 

^ ^ c year 840 and transferred their capital from Bhilmal to 
ir. ^hy of Harsha, while Rajput dynasties rose to power 

Mahva and Bundelkhand. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

baka invasion of Bactria. 

^ueh-chi conquered Bactria. 

Azes I Saka conquered Euthydemian kingdom of Ea,stern 
Punjab. 

Palila\a conquest of Kabul. 


Gondopharnes “King of India.” 

iuch-('lu (Kushanas) took South Afghanistan and began 
conquest of N.W. India. 
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V*ima Khadphises Kushana reigned in Taxila. 

Foundation of Kushan Empire. 

Rudraman the Western satrap defeated the Andhras. 
Decline of the Andhra power. 

Death of Vasudeva Kushana and break up of Kushan Empire. 
Accession of Chandragupta I. Rise of Gupta Empire. 
Samudragupta. 

Campaign in Southern India. 

Chandragupta II. 

End of the Western satraps. 

Kalidasa, poet and dramatist. 

Kumaragupta I. t • tt * 

Skandagupta. First appearance of the White Huns m 

N.W. India. 

White Huns took Kabul and occupied Gandhara. 

Torama and the White Huns conquered N.W. India. 
Confederacy of Indian kings defeated the White Huns under 
Mihiragula. 

Rise of Chalukya dynasty in the Deccan. 

Khusru Anushirvan King of Persia destroyed the White 
Huns. 

Harsha-vardhana became King of Thanesar. 

Conquered Northern India, but was defeated in his invasion 
of South India by Pulikesin II. 

Pulikesin II. Chalukya. , 1 A 

The year of the Hijra. Flight of the Prophet Muhamnvaa 

to Medina. 

Death of Harsha and break up of his Empire. 
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Pre-Mogul Muhammadan Rule 


Previous invasions had come from the north-west, but the first 

warning to India of the storm which swept across 
Rise of Islam. ^ i. 


Asia, North Africa and Southern Europe about the 
beginning of the eighth century was to fall upon Sind. 

When we consider the overwhelming success of the Muhammadan 
conquerors of India, it must be borne in mind what took place in the 
west. As Sir Wolsely Haig points out,^ the rise of Islam is one of the 
marvels of history, and the relentless force of its e.xpansion by the 
sword was almost irresistible. In a.d. 622 a prophet, unable to 
gather together more than a dozen disciples, fled from his nativ'e city 
of Mecca to what is now known as Medina. Little more than a century 
later the successors and followers of the fugitive were ruling an 
empire which extended from the Atlantic to Afghanistan and from 
the Caspian to the Cataracts of the Nile. 

By the beginning of the eighth centuiy the Arabs had carried the 
banners of the Prophet into Gedrosia, the modern 
Baluchistan; and an act of piracy by nominal 
subjects of Dahir, the Brahman king of Sind, wlm 
had ousted the Saka ruler of the country, led to the. Arab invasion m 
711 by the youthful Muhammad Qasim. 

Muhammad, w'ith his heavy siege engines to support his picked 
troops, took one fortified town after another. By the year 712 he ha 
penetrated into the heart of Sind, w'here he met Dahir in a pitchc^^ 
battle. The Plindu king was killed, his army was routed, and the 
victor organized the government of Lower Sind under local adminis 
trators. In 713 he advanced upon Multan and took it. 

The Arabs now were in possession of Sind and the Lower Punja ’ 

’ Camb. Hist Jficlla, Vol. III*.p- *• 
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eir conquest mirks a new stage in Muhammadan polic^. 
Koran lays down that Christians and Jews on account of their 
inspired scriptures belong to a more favoured class than otlier 
tinbelievers/’ Consequently when conquered their lives should 
be spared and therr religion tolerated so long as they made their 
submission and paid a poll tax, while the early interpretation of the 
Koran allowed to other unbelievers only the choice between Islam 
and death. But the conquest of Sind was not a holy war, and 
I'^'Iuhammad's policy of arousing as little general hostility as possible 
^^1 him to apply to Damascus for an amnesty to Hindus, which spared 
^bcir temples and allowed them religious freedom. 

The religion of Islam reduced to its simplest terms consists of 
^be formula There is one God and Muhammad is his Prophet,*’ 
''bile its beliefs are bounded by the Shari’at, the sum total of the 
^^biral, ethical and social laws taught by its founder. The Moslem 
^Gets differ only in their interpretation of these laws, which arc binding 
the whole Muhammadan world. 

i he control exercised by the Caliphs of Baghdad over their Indian 
^P^udancy gradually weakened. In 871 it practically disappeared 
^hogether with the creation of two independent States under chiefs 
the Prophet’s own tribe of the I^oreish at Multan and Mansurah. 

I he Arabs made no serious attempt to break the power of the 
^jput kings to the north and east, and their conquest ot Sind and 
Lower Punjab left the rest of India untouched. Their authority 
as supported by Arab soldier-colonists who settled down and made 
marriages, while the actual administration was largely left in the 
^^^tds of tlie peoj)le of the country and the taxation of the Hindu 
^^Pulation wj IS eminently fair. Invasion of a \ciy different character 
to descend upon India with Mahmud of Ghazni and his Turki 
armies. 


^ he rise of the Turks to power is a remarkable story. 1 o make 
their own position secure from the growing Persian 
influence and the risk of Arab revolt, the Caliphs ot 
Baghdad formed a personal guard ot Purki slaves 
^Ptured in war. But the Turki guard gradually acquired the duet 
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s of State, got control of the provinces and, becoming the 
the Caliph, made the I'urkish race predominant throughout the 
Moslem world. 

The occupation by slaves of the highest positions in the State 
occurs over and over again in the history of Moslem India. The 
enslavement of the vanquished in war was in those days the only 
alternative to wholesale massacre, and the Koran laid down that 
slaves who say their prayers (i.e. embrace Islam) are brothers and 
must be clothed and fed as their masters, with permission to ransom 
themselves if they were in a position to do so. Moreover, if a slav^ 
woman bore a child to her master, the child was free and the mothet 
emancipated, which contrasts favourably with conditions in th^^' 
American plantations many centuries later. 

By the end of the tenth century Islam had lost its political unity* 
I'he power had slipped from the hands of the Arabian successors of 
Muhammad and was now divided amongst a number of independent 
dynasties to whom the Caliph at Baghdad was simply the spirituii^ 
head. 

One of these independent states was Ghazni, to whose throne 
slave called Sabuktigin succeeded in 'I'his ruler rapidly enlarge* 
his kingdom to the Oxus on the north, the present frontier of Persia on 
the west, and after two successful campaigns against Jaipal, the Hindo 
king of the Punjab, took from him, in 988, an extent of territoO 
which included Kabul. Six years later he was given the governorshtp 
of Khorasan (Eastern Persia) by the ruler of Bokhara. Sabuktigdj 
died in 997 and a year later his younger son Ismail, who had succeeclc*^ 
him, was dethroned by his elder brother Mahmud. 

Alahmud was twenty-seven when he took over the kiiigdoio 
Jfwasions of \^hich his father had built up, and in the following' 

MahmuJ of year he added the province of Sistan to his dominion^’' 

Ghazjii, Calipli al-Qadir Billah formally recognized 

sovereignty, conferring on him the title of \amin-ud-Daula, fr^’! 
which MahmiKrs .successors are known in the East as the 
dynasty. It was then that Mahmud is said to have vowed to rnak<’ ^ 
yearly expedition to carr)' the Cnsccnt in a holy war into Incli*’ 
These campaigns cannot be followed with certainty, but there wc^' 
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than twelve of them, and they may have numbered as ma'hy 
^venteen. 

Mahmud had not to deal with a united empire in Northern 
ndia, but with a number of States too suspicious of each other, and 
^ven hostile, to offer the resistance of more than a brief and half- 
waited alliance. Apart from the small Brahman State of Und on the 
ndus, which was immediately obliterated, the fury of the Moslem 
storrn fell upon the kingdom of the Punjab, whose capital was 
atinda. Its kings, Jaipal I, Anandpal, Jaipal II and Bhimpal the 
earless, bravely but fruitlessly resisted Mahmud’s invasions. But 
e end came in 1021, and Bhimpal had to take refuge in Ajmer. 

A he first invasion took place in 1001, Mahmud with a force of 
^ 5 >ooo cavalry advanced on Peshawar, where, at the end of November 
oiind Jaipal barring the way with an army of 12,000 cavalry, 
30,000 infantry, and 300 elephants. The Indian troops were routed 
e Muhammadan cavalry, with a loss of 15,000 killed, and jaipal 
^as taken prisoner. After the Punjab king’s release on ransom he 
^ icated in favour of his son Anandpal, and, overwhelmed with the 
lame of defeat, perished on a funeral pyre, 
and ' years were spent by Mahmud in minor expeditions 

revolt on the Oxus where, it is interesting to note, 
dow^ contingent formed part of his army. But in 1008 he came 
air^'^ Iridia to crush Anandpal. The Punjab king, with his 

Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and 
Inst^^'l concentrated the Indian forces to the w'est of Und. 
ea of adopting his former tactics of an impetuous attack, 

l^ook up a defensive position, entrenched his flanks, and for 
y ays awaited the Indian assault. 

t came on the last day of the year, and opened with flank attacks 
killnjcn who carried the IMuhafimiadaii irciulu-.. 
fleieat seemed certain when Anandpal’s elephant took 
Hi from the battlefield. I’he Indian troops, seeing 

'Von leader, broke in disorder, and the Muhammadans 

^tcasi'V ^'^^plcte victor}'. Mahmud pressed on to Kangra, the 
'vith ^cuse of North-Wesi(Tn Irnlia, jdundcied it and rcturnc<1 
‘in enormous booty ro ( Jhazni. 
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ar after year, during the cold weather, invasion followed invasion, 
and Mahmud went back into his mountain fastnesses laden with 
plunder and carry^ing off with his army immense numbers of prisoners 
to be sold in Ghazni as slaves. Thanesar, the holy city of Muttra, 
and Kanauj the Hindu centre of India, all fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans, and after the raid of 1018-19, when 53,000 captives, 
380 elephants and an enormous quantity of treasure were taken, 
Mahmud founded in Ghazni the great mosque of marble and granite 
called the “ Bride of Heaven and the college which was attached 
to it. 

With the exception of the campaign of 1021, when Bhimpal was 
defeated and the Punjab annexed, all Mahmud’s military operations 
had up to this time been either to strengthen his rule on the Oxus 
and at Multan, or to storm through Northern India bent on plunder 
and the destruction of temples. But in 1024 he started on his most 
celebrated expedition, crossed the great India desert with 30,000 
camels to carry water for his troops, and took Somnath. The Hindus 
oflered a stout resistance and disputed with the greatest courage 
every yard of the streets leading to the great temple where a thousand 
Brahmans served at its shrine and guarded its almost incalculable 
treasures. Fifty thousand Indians lay dead in Somnath before the 
temple was taken, rifled of its gold and its jewels, and the great stone 
Iniga broken into pieces. It was not until the spring of 1026 that 
Mahmud’s army returned with its spoils to Ghazni. 

In the autumn of the same year Mahmud made his last expedition 
into India, agauist the Jats of the Sind-Sagar Doab who had harassed 
his retirement from Somnath. He defeated them in a naval engage¬ 
ment on the Indus, in which he employed 1400 boats fitted with 
spikes and armed his crews with bows and arrows and naphtha 
hand-grenades. Mahmud died at Ghazni in 1030. 

It is not possible to regard him as a king of India, although he 
founded a dynasty which ruled the Punjab for a 
centiir}^ and a half. The Punjab was not annexed 
until late in liis reign, and all his interests were 
centred in his capital of Ghazni. But by his desecration and ruin of 
Hindu temples ho sowed the seeds of hatred and religious bitterness 
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Hindus and Moslems. The communal feuds of today, h'^e 
origin in the acts of Mahmud of Ghazni.^ 

Mahmud s incessant raids into India and the appalling massacres 
which accompanied them were no doubt inspired by his zeal for 
slam, for he was a devout and iconoclastic believer; but he certainly 
looked upon India in the light of an inexhaustible source of plunder 
rather than a ne\y world to conquer and rule, and attracted to his 
standards thousands of volunteers eager to share the spoil, from the 
steppes of Central Asia. 


Mahmud was the first of the great Moslem leaders who carried 
Pi^dausi and Crescent into the heart of Hindustan. Not 

■Al-Beruni. Only was he a most able soldier, but he was a patron 

of the arts who enriched his capital with many 
. noble buildings, and he attracted to his court of Ghazni a number of 
poets, the greatest of whom was Firdausi, author of the Sha/i-nama. 

Chief arnong the scholars and men of letters surrounding Mahmud 
was Abu-Rihan Muhammad, familiarly known as Al-Beruni (the 
toreigner). This most gifted scientist and man of letters had been 
Ghazni as a hostage or a prisoner, from his home in Khiva, 

, y IVIahmud. After the annexation of the Punjab he spent some 
•me there, rnastered Sanskrit, made a close study of Hindu philos¬ 
ophy and science, and wrote a book usually referred to as “ Al- 
eruni’s India,” on the history and customs of the Hindus, which, 
as Vincent Smith observes, is unique in Moslem literature.’ From 
what .survives of his treatises on a wide range of subjects, including 
astronomy and physics, Al-Beruni was undoubtedly a scientist of the 
first rank. He died in 1048 at the age of seventy-five. 

With all his reputation for avarice, Mahmud founded a university 
and a library, he paid away large sums in pensions to men of letters 
and was ever lavish where his religion was concerned. He ruled his 
Ktcat kingdom and kept order and security with a firm hand, but, 
preoccupied^ with incessant warfare, he neglected to organize and 
consolidate his gov ernment, and his dominions began slowly to fall 
ro pieces soon after his de.ith. 

Jhe In /ian H„r::nn^ by the Mahar.ijaJhirnja of Burdwan, p. 43. 
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e succession to the throne in 1030 was a repetition of what 

taken place when Mahmud deposed his younger 
brother. After a short struggle Mas'ud, the elder 
and abler of Mahmud’s sons, took the kingdom from Muhammad, 
the younger son, to whom it had been left, and carried his ill- 
starred brother, blinded and a prisoner, to the temporar}^ capital of 
Balkh. 


Mahmud had appointed as Governor of the Punjab a Turkish j 
officer named Ariyaruq who assumed almost independent power, 
retaining the bulk of the revenue, oppressing the people and refusing 
them access to appeal to the king. Mas’ud’s first act was to remove 
and execute the Governor and to make an equally unfortunate * 
appointment in his father’s treasurer Ahmad Niyaltigin. He gave 
his Punjab officials, however, strict instructions calculated to prevent ! 
a repetition of what had happened under Ariyaruq’s administration. 

No military expeditions beyond the Punjab border were to be made, 
Turkish officials were not to drink, play polo, or mix socially with the 
Hindu officers at Lahore, and they were to avoid unnecessary displays 
of religious bigotry. 

Ahmad was not long in quarrelling with Abu-’l-IIasan, who had 
been sent on a commission of inquiry into Ariyaniq’s conduct and 
to collect the revenue. The commissioner bluntly advised that ^ 
Ahmad should confine himself to the civil administration and delegate 1 
the command of the army to a military officer. But Mas’ud supported 
the Governor, who in 1034 responded by leading an expedition to 
Benares, plundered the city and returned to I.ahore with an immense 
booty. 

Abu-’l-Hasan reported to Mas’ud that Ahmad was raising a large ' 
army in the province and was on the point of throwing off his alle¬ 
giance. Mas’ud was unable to go to India in person to reassert his ' 
authority. Balkh was being threatened by the Saljuqs, the situation . 
in Iraq was critical, and the hourly-expected death of the Caliph 
al-Qadir Billah was certain to bring fresh disorders. ILc question ' 
arose, who would bell the cat, and as the Muhammadan nobles were 
most reluctant to make the attempt, the Hiiulu Tilak stepped into the 
breach. The son of a barber, he had risen by sheer ability in 
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*s semce, and after Mas’ud’s accession had been appointe 
commander of the Hindu troops, with the rank of a noble.- 

Tilak at first struck ruthlessly, took Lahore, defeated and killed 
Ahmad and his son, and then gave a complete amnesty to the Jats 
^vho had joined the standard'of the late governor. In 1036 Mas'ud 
rnade his second son Majdud governor of the Punjab, and in the 
following year, in 'Spite of the danger of a Saljuq invasion of his 
northern and western provinces, he entered India to stamp out what 
was left of the rebellion. In this he was successful, but in the mean¬ 
time the Saljuqs had overrun Persia and invaded Khurasan. 

Mas’ud, after a fatal delay in his capital, moved to meet the enemy, 
was completely beaten at Taliqan near Merv in 1040 and forced to 
retire on Ghazni. Khurasan and Persia were lost to the Ghaznavids, 
and Mas’ud in panic fled from his capital to India with his harem, 
the brother whom he had blinded and all the treasure he could 
collect. But long before he could reach Lahore his guards mutinied 
^nd acclaimed his brother Muhammad as king. 

^Vithin a few months Mas’ud was murdered by a nephew, and 
his son Maudud hurrying down from Ghazni defeated Muhammad's 
troops, put that luckless prince to death by torture and was master 
of the Punjab by the middle of 1042. But neither he, nor the Ghaz- 
navid kings who succeeded him, had the strength and ability of the 
founder of the dyqasty. As early as 104.^ Mahipal, raja of the city of 
Delhi built by his Tomara predecessor fifty years before on the site of 
fndrapat, invaded the Punjab. He took llansi, Thanesar and Kangra 
and laid siege to Lahore, failed to take it and was forced to retire. 
But it was all that the Ghaznavids could do to hold the I’uiijab. 




The Arab colonies in Sind had as little influence over the rest 
^f India as the Persian satrjp^ of the Indus Valley twoU'C hundred 
years earlier. I'hc irruptions of IMahinud from his mountain fast¬ 
nesses, even though they led to the annexation of the Punjab, were 
3 succession of raids in search of plunder, v.ith their attendant 
horrors of wholesale massacre, enslavement and destruction r catas¬ 
trophes which did not aflect the greater part of the sub-continent. 
But a new era of domination by fi^nugners front Central Asia and 
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[e widespread introduction of Islam was now to set in. The j 


t Muhammadan conquest of India came, like the stupendous growth 
1 of the Faith itself, from the smallest of beginnings. 

In the year loio Mahmud, after his return from the sack of Kangra, 


had marched against the insignificant but independ¬ 
ent hill State of Ghor ^ t\vo hundred miles north of 


The Ghoris, 


his capital, and forced its chief, the Persian Muhammad bin Suri, 
to acknowledge the overlordship of Ghazni. But the Ghaznavid j 
kingdom grew weaker, while the rulers of Ghor strengthened their | 
position by successful war until in 1151 the army of the vassal State ' 
descended upon Ghazni, put its defenders to the sword and burnt , 
the city to the ground. The conflagration lasted for seven days, 
earning for Ala-ud-din Hussain prince of Ghor the name of 
Jahansuz, “The world-burner,” and of all the magnificent buildings 
of Ghazni only the tomb of Mahmud and two minarets remained 
standing. 

Jahansuz did not long enjoy the fruits of his victory^ and the 
revenge for his brother's death which had led to it. Shortly after¬ 
wards he fell foul of Sultan Sanjar the Saljuq and was himself 
defeated. Bahram the reigning Ghaznavid king thereupon regained 
his capital, which his successor Khusru Shah lost in 1160 to the 
Ghuzz tribe of Turkmans, the conquerors of Sultan Sanjar. All 
that now remained to the descendants of Mahmud was the Punjab. ' 
X But while the Ghaznavids, in the small kingdom which was left to 
them, were letting their authority fall into the hands of the district 
gosernors, the princes of fihor were heeuming lonniKLible. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad, nephew of jahansuz, was now the ruler 
of that country and in 1173 he took Ghazni from the Ghuzz Turkmans 1 
and made his younger brother Mu’izz-iid-din Muhammad Shihab- 
ud-din governor of the province, 

d'hc two brothers, with a loyalty rare in the story of Moslem 
dynasties, exercised what was practically a joint sovereignty. 
Cihiyas-ud-din was content to rule the ancient patrimony of liis 
house, while the younger brother, Mub unmad Ghori, the ruler of 
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i, set no bounds to his ambition, either eastward to the furth^si 
of Hindustan or north-westward to the Oxus. 

Muhammad Ghori’s primary object was to get possession of the 
Muharfimad Muhammadan provinces in India, and in 1175 he 
Ghorrs came down from Ghazni and took Multan, the 

'Onqucsts. capital of the Arab colony then in the hands of 

Isma^ilian heretics. Expedition followed upon expedition. In 1182 
the whole of Sind was subdued. Four years later the Punjab to the 
Sutlej was in his hands, Khusru Malik a prisoner, and the Ghaznavid 
<Jynasty at an end. 

Muhammad now prepared to conquer the Hindu States of Nor¬ 
thern India. In the cold weather of 1190-91 he invaded the kingdom 
of Dellii, took Bhatinda and appointed a governor over the district. 
Btit the Chauhan raja Prithvi Raj was not prepared to submit without 
f struggle. 'The countty^ was thoroughly alarmed by this new threat of 
invasion, and the Rajput king, with an army reinforced by contingents 
from all the leading Stat^*s, met Muhammad at Taraori, about thirty 
nailes from the historic battlefield of Panipat. The Muhammadan 
horse made repeated charges, but they failed to shake the Hindu 
troops and at last, heavily outnumbered, the Mosletn army broke and 
ncd. There was no pursuit. Prithvi Raj contented himself with the ’ 
investment of Bhatinda which capitulated thirteen months later. 

The battle' of Taraori was not Muhammad’s first defeat in India. : 
During the course of his operations in Sind the Ghori invader made 
^n auack on Gujerat, but was beaten by Bhiin the Vaghela, raja of 
Anliilvara. In 1180 Muhammad occupied Anhilvan, but Bhim’s 
victor}^ two years earlier had the efiect of saving Gujarat from serious 
^-^hammadan invasion for more than a hundred years. 

In H92 Muhammad again invaded India, determined to wipe out 
defeat ol the previous Once more he met Prithvi Rai on 

tfiv field of 1 araori, and this time he completely outgeneralled him 
luhammad made feint attacks upon the flanks and rear of tiu* Hindu 
u itil he saw his opportunity to launch his cavalry against his 
enc niy y ceiuii . The* ''ifcct was decisive, the Hindus were Cc^mplelelv 
ixaitcd and Prithvi Raj was killed. This victory gave AJuhammad 
ortlicrn India to the gales of Delhi, which fell into his hands at the 
<• 07 
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Qutb-ud-din 

Aibak. 


iing of the new year. The victor turned south after the 
^fe 3 P^aori, plundered Ajmer and carried off many of its inhabitants 
as slaves. But the place was too isolated for the safety of a Muham¬ 
madan governor, and Muhammad appointed a son of Prithvi Raj who 
undertook to pay tribute. Interesting though this none too success¬ 
ful arrangement was, Muhammad's appointment of Qutb-ud-din as 
Viceroy of his northern conquests was of infinitely greater importancb. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak had in his youth been brought as a slave 
from Turkistan and passed eventually into the hands 
of Muhammad Ghori. Strong and energetic, a fine 
rider and a good archer, well enough educated and of 
lavish generosity, he had risen to the highest rank in his master’s 
service; and Muhammad trusted him as fully as he himself was 
trusted by his elder brother. Such was the character of the slave who 
had once been sold to the local governor of Nishapur and was destined 
to be the real founder of Muhammadan dominion in India. 

Aibsk, engaged in the. task of setting tfig government within his 
viceroyalty upon a firm basis, did not make many campaigns. In 
1193, however, a year after he became Viceroy at Delhi, he inflicted 
a crushing defeat at Chandwar (Firozabad) upon the army of Jaichand 
the Rather Rajput king of Kanauj. Jaichand was killed at the 
moment when the Moslem troops were actually wavering and the 
Hindu army fled in panic. 

fhe highest authorities in the administration as it was now 
constituted were the Muhammadan holders of military fiefs, but 
Hindus were employed in the low^er official grades; and there were 
large tracts of country still under Hindu rulers who paid tribute or 
taxes to the central government. Where Moslem authority was w^eak 
the Hindu.s regained much of their power, but on the other hand 
they suflered severely whenever the local governors were despotic 
and indulged their religious bigotry. This state of atfairs lasted 
until the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Aibak’s conquests in India did not extend further east, and the 
general who made the Muhammadans masters of 
Bengal was Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad, son of 
Bakhtiar of the Turkish tribe of Khalj, whose country lay between 
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Ghazni: a people who were to give a line of kings to India 
a century later, and finally emerge in history" as the Ghilzais of 
Afghanistan. This adventurous soldier was clumsy and unprepossess¬ 
ing in appearance, while the length of his arms, which enabled him 
to touch the calves of his legs when standing upright, made him 
look a positive deformity. But he was resolute and energetic and 
hS swept eastward with his army, leaving a trail of destruction 
behind him. . . 

In about the year 1193 he invaded Bihar, sacked the 

Odantapuri, destroyed its great monastery and dealt 
End of hidiav Buddhism in its last stronghold a blow from which 
it was unable to recover. From that day the Buddhist 
religion was at an end in Northern India. The monks who succeeded 
in escaping from the massacre scattered to Nepal, Tibet and the south. 

I'he conquest of Lower Bengal followed about the year 1202. Its 
capital, Nadia, had been almost deserted by the 
Conquest of wealthier inhabitants, terrified by what they had 

heard of the ruthless cruelty and rapacity of the 
l^Ioslems, but Laksliman the old Brahman king of the country was 
still in the city. Ikhtiyar-ud-din left Bihar with a strong body of 
cavalry and pressed on so rapidly that he arrived at Nadia with only 
eighteen men. Pretending to be horse-dealers, the Muhammadan 
general and his party made their way into the city, reached the palace 
and, cutting down the guards, burst into it. The king, who ^^as 
eating his meal in the usual undress of a high caste Hindu, barely 
escaped by boat svith his life. Ikhtiyar-ud-din succeeded in holding 
the palace until his troops appeared, when the city was plundered and 
destroyed. This at least is the Muhammadan version. After the 
sack of Nadia, Ikhtiyar-ud-din retired to Lakhnawati (Gatir), where 
he established himself as Governor of Bengal and began U* found 
mosques and colleges. 

At the beginning of 1203 Ghiyas-ud-din died, and his younger 
brother Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, overlord of Kortherit 
India, became sole ruler of the Ghuri dominions. His Indian 
kingdom now e.vtended from Sind to Eastern Bengal, and almost 
the whole of Northern India acknowledged his suzerainty. But 
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ammad was not satisfied. He wished to create an empire in 
Central Asia and, in about 1203, he invaded Khvarasm, the modern 
Khiva. The invasion failed and his defeat was so complete as to 
shake his Indian empire to its foundations. Multan threw off its 
allegiance, the tribes north of the Salt Range rose in revolt and Lahore 
was plundered by the rebels. Eager though he was to revenge his 
defeat at Andkhui, Muhammad came south to quell the rebellion, 
and with the assistance of Aibak he succeeded in re-establishing his 
authority early in 1206. But on his way back to Ghazni immediately 
afterwards, to lead a second expedition into Khvarasm, he was 
murdered in his tent, probably by fanatical Shiahs of the heretical 
Isma^ili sect. 

Muhammad was an able and successful soldier, and Ins conquests 
were more extensive and far more solid than those of Mahmud, who 
completely overahadow^s him in history; and he was magnificently 
served by his Indian Viceroy Aibak. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-diii, the conqueror of Bihar and Bengal, met a like 
fate as his master, early in the same year but after a disastrous 
defeat. Governor of Bengal, it became his ambition to extend his 
power across the Himalaya, and in the middle of 1205 with a force 
whose incredible composition w'as 10,000 cavalry he invaded Tibet. 
The Raja of Kamrup gave the Muhammadan general the admirable 
advice at least to wait until the spring. But Ikhtiyar-ud-din refused 
to listen to reason. He led his troops fifteen marches into the hills 
and then retired, badly worsted by the inhabitants. When his forces 
regained the plains the Raja of Kamrup fell on them and turned an 
unsuccessful expedition into complete disaster. Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
reached Lakhnawati with a hundred survivors and was shortly 
afterwards murdered. 

After the death of Muhammad Ghori, Aibak became independent 
and ruled Northern India until his death in 1210, from an accident 
at polo. The line he established on an uneasy throne has been given 
the name of the Slave Kings ” from the origin of its founder, in 
those days not an unusual road to supreme power, as the Turkish 
slaves about the court of the Caliph, the Mamelukes in Egypt, and 
the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty bear witness. The Moslem rulers 
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_these able servants excellent advisers, gave them the highest 

posts, and at times rewarded them by marriage with their daughters. 

Aibak’s death was followed by disorder and revolt among both 
- . the Muhammadans and Hindus and, in 1211, the 

tuomsh. Moslem nobles offered the throne to Shams-ud-din 

Iltutmish, son-in-law of Aibak, the most outstanding of his slaves and 
^ rnembcr of a leading family of the Ilbari tribe of Turkmans. 

It was seventeen years before Iltutmish reduced to order a 
kingdom which he had found in utter confusion, with Hindustan, 
Multan and Sind all in open rebellion. ^I'o add to his anxieties the 
formidable Chingiz Khan, in the full tide of the merciless conquests 
which ravaged Central Asia, invaded the Western Punjab in 122,1, But, 
luckily for the inhabitants of Northern India, the IMongolian hordes 
ennu no further into the country and retired into Afghanistan. 

But while Iltutmish was establishing his rule from the Indus to 
the mouths of the Ganges, a power was rising in his 

he Forty:* capital which was to master his successors. 

The Turkish slaves of the court formed themselves into a conclave 
known as “ The Forty ” and, ousting the free nobility from the more 
important offices, gradually got the reins of government into their 
own hands. 

Although Aluhammadan rule in India had been ushered in with 
the widespread iconoclasm of Mahmud of Ghazni it 

’^^rchiteaulT remembered that this leader in war was 

^ himself a patron of the arts and that Islam has 

onriched the world, from Granada to Agra, with superb gems 
of architecture. It tvas not art itself which the Muhammadan 
conquerors hated but the Hindu religion and its expression in erotic 
images and carvings. 

Phe reigns of the earlier Slave Kings mark the beginning of 
^loslcm architecture in India. Aibak and Iltutmish between them 
erected within the citadel of Delhi the magnificent buildings known 
as the Jami mosque and the Kutb Minar. The mosque was begun 
in iiqi after the occupation of the capital, and the T.ower of Victory 
was completed in 1232. It is by his buildings at Delhi and Ajmer 
that iltutmish is to be remembered. 
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the building of these early mosques Hindu masons were 
employed and they, using the shattered remains of Jain and Hindu 
temples, breathed into their work the strength and grace which are 
the most vital characteristics of the old Indian architecture. With 
these were incorporated the Saracenic features of the dome, the pointed 
arch, the slender tower and a bold spaciousness of design, together 
with the detail of flat surface <parving and intricate geometric ornament. 




Queen Raziyya. 


In 1236 when Iltutmish, the greatest of the Slave Kings, lay 
dying, he nominated his daughter Raziyya to succeed 
him, remarking with prophetic truth that she was 
a better man than any of her brothers. But the kingdom had to 
endure Rukn-iid-din Firuz for six months, to the accompaniment of 
internal rebellion and an invasion from Ghazni which penetrated to 
Multan, before this weak and licentious ruler was murdered and 
Raziyya was acclaimed Sultan in Delhi. A contemporary chronicler ^ 
has recorded of her: “ She was a great sovereign and sagacious, 
just, beneficent and a dispenser of justice, and of warlike talent, 
and was endowed with all the admirable attributes and qualifications 
necessary for kings.” But, he added, as a fatal bar she was a woman. 
Yet it was the century in which the slave-wife of Saladin’s grand¬ 
nephew ruled in Eg^'pt and defeated the Crusade of St. Louis of 
France, and a princess, the last of the house of Salghar, reigned for 
nearly twenty-five^ years in Pars. 

For three years Raziyya held her own: by diplomacy as when, 
at the beginning of her reign, she was threatened by an overwhelm¬ 
ing confederacy including iMultan and Lahore, and in the field, 
where she accompanied her troops not merely unveiled, but dressed 
as a man and mounted on her elephant. But she made one fatal 
mistake, and it cost her the throne and her life. Instead of relying 
entirely upon “ The Forty ” she chose as one of her chief advisers an 
Abyssinian, Yaqut. The jealous and infuriated “ Forty ” raised a 
rebellion, and its leader Ikhtiyar-ud-din Altunya defeated the royal 


^ Minhnj-ud-clin, who wrote hie chronicle the Tabaqat-i-Nastri durin^r the 
rciftn of Nuair-ud-din (i246-ja6()) , translated by Major li. G. Raverty, Bibliothica 
Indica .Scries, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1880. 
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aook the queen prisoner, and made her half-brother Bar 
[240. But Razi}^a had not reached the end of her resources. 
She married her captor Altunya and at the head of a large army 
niarched on Delhi to win back the throne. But the fates were against 
her. Bahrain routed her forces and Raziyya was killed by a rustic 
for the rich clothes she was wearing while she slept worn out in the 

forest. 

Bahram, after a nominal rule of two years, quarrelled with his 
roasters, *‘Thc Forty,’* and was put to death, the marked event in 
his reign being a Mongol raid at the end of 1241 in which Lahore 
^vas taken and sacked. 

Ala-ud-din Mas’ud, the grandson of Iltutmish who came to the 
throne in 1242, succeeded to a kingdom which was rapidly shorn by 
revolt of Sind, Multan, the Upper Punjab, Bengal and Bihar. As he 
tvas indolent, a drunkard and unbalanced in his gusts of severity, ‘‘The 
Forty *’ decided in 1246 to make his uncle Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
king in his place. Mas’ud was murdered and Nasir-ud-din, then a 
youth of seventeen, succeeded him. 

The new ruler was studious, strictly temperate and deeply 
religious, while he had in Balban a minister of untiring energy as a 
military leader and of unbending determination. This member of 
1 he Forty ** came from Central Asia where his father was a ruling 
chief, but Balban, the slave, was to rise to far greater heights than the 
chieftainship of an obscure Turkman clan. 

Within two years Balban reduced the unruly Hindu tribes of the 
Punjab to order, repelled a Mongol raid and reasserted the authority 
cf the central government among the turbulent Hindus of the Doab. 
Created lieutenant of the kingdom in 1249 ^ftcr the marriage of his 
^augliter to Nasir-ud-din, Balban was now the most powerful man 
in Northern India, and “ The Forty ’’ began to plot his downfall. 
In 1253 Balban was banished to his fief of Nagaur, to be recalled 
eighteen months later and reinstated in his former position at Delhi. 
I'rom then onwards he held the kingdom together by the energy and 
ruthlessness of his campaign?, and when Nasir-ud-din, the last of the 
male descendants of Iltutmish, died in 1266, ho became king as 
fjhiyas-ud-din Balban. 'Phe throne to which he had'suc<-eeded was 
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but secure, for the ruler of Northern India was exposed to | 
the danger of Mongol invasion and to the possibility of conspiracy ; 
and rebellion among the Moslem nobles and ambitious provincial ’ 
governors. 


The Muhammadans, who were almost immeasurably out- , 
numbered by the far from unwarlike Hindu agri- I 
cultural population, kept their hold by means of | 
widespread garrisons, while great fiefs were scattered 
over the country to provide local governors or hold the Rajput and ; 
north-west marches. As regards the bulk of the people, the attitude 
of the Indian peasant towards the government of the country and the 
religion of his rulers has always been one of complete indifference, | 
provided he is allowed to cultivate his land in peace and without | 
oppression. The Slave Kings were, on the whole, cruel and intolerant | 
only towards rebellion and banditr)^ All the minor posts dealing i 
with such matters as land assessment and revenue were in Hindu 
hands, and the normal custom of the central government was to 
confirm the Indian rulers and landholders, as vassals, in the possession 
of their inheritances. These Hindus of the upper class did at times 
rebel, but a general rising against a foreign yoke in India, where no 
universal national feeling has ever crystallized into united action, 
was an impossibility. 


'rhroughout his reign Balban had to put down incessant Hindu 
disaffection and the rebellion of ambitious Muham¬ 
madan nobles, and he did this by what amounted to 
a reign of terror. Even under the mild Mahmud he had crushed 
the Aleo bandits, at least for a time, with horrible ferocity, massacring 
the more fortunate men, women and children by the thousand, and 
publically putting 250 of the leaders to death by being trampled by 
elephants, cut into pieces, or flayed alive. As king he was prepared 
to hang an unsuccessful general to encourage the remainder and did 
not hesitate to inflict the most terrible punishments as a deterrent 
to his enemies. It was his life or theirs, and ho succeeded in holding 
his unruly realm until he died at the age of eighty-two. He relied 
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swiftness of his forced marches when quelling a revolt, kept 
order by the establishment of forts at important points and counted, 
in his internal administration, on that feature of Rluhamniadan rule in 
India, an army of spies who were independent of the local governors. 

One of the first acts of his reign had been to draw the fangs of 
“^'he Forty.” Another was to organize the defence of his frontier 
against the insistent danger of Mongol invasion. He gave his cousin 
Shcr Khan the command of a well-equipped army and made forts 
strategic points to bar the way to Delhi. He also cut roads through 
jungle to tame the hill tribes. 

In 1270 Balban re-established the provincial government of 
Lahore, and in 1280 he put down a formidable rebellion in Bengal. 
The Governor, l\ighril, was killed and his family and adherents 
^nipaled on rows of stakes along the two miles of the main street of 
Lakhnawati. Balban made one of his sons, Bughra Khan, Governor 
nf Bengal. 


Mongol incursions during his reign met with no great success, 
but in 1285 Balban experienced the greatest sorrow of his life when his 
promising son and heir Muhammad Khan was killed in action against 
the Mongol invaders of Multan. 

Balban died in 1287. The short unprepossessing slave who 
^ had risen from water-carrier to huntsman, from 

Character huntsman to general and statesman, and so to 

supreme power, had held his kingdom together 
^nd saved it from foreign invasion. 'Femperate in his living, for he 
^cither drank wine nor gambled after he came to the throne, Balban 
^vas fully alive to the value of the ceremony and state which he 
^-fintained. Capable though he was of appalling cruelty to the dis¬ 
affected, he was otherwise just and tolerant, and for all his severity’ 
be Was undoubtedly popular with his Hindu subjects. 

After his death the Moslem ministers set Kaiqubad the son of 
Bughra Khan upon the throne. It was an unfortunate selection. The 
young king, freed from the trammels of a strict upbringing, plunged 
J^to the lowest depths of debauchery, and in three yeavS had drunk 
irnself into a state of helpless paralysis. The sword which hung 
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Firoz. 


head of a worthless and incompetent ruler of those days was 
unnecessary, and Kaiqubad*s assassin despatched him with a 
contemptuous kick on the head. 

Jalal-ud-din Firoz, whom the anti-Turkish section of the Moslem 
nobility now made king of Delhi at the age of seventy, 
was not a popular choice. He was a Khalji, the tribe 
to which Ikhtiyar-ud-din the ambitious governor of Bengal had 
belonged, and he was regarded as a foreign intruder and a barbarian. 
The new king dared not show himself in Delhi, and built a suburban 
capital at Kilokhri a few miles away from the city. There he reigned 

for six years with a mildness and a mistaken clemency towards 
defeated rebels, bandits and murderers which justly exasperated the 
Khalji officers of the court. B«alban had been guilty of inhuman 
ferocity when he dealt with the Meos, but to capture a thousand 
tlHigH, convey them down river in boats and then act them loose in 


Bengal was an act of culpable folly and injustice. 

In 1292, two years after Firoz began to reign, a horde of more 
than a hundred thousand Mongols invaded the country. Partly as 
the result of a successful battle and partly by negotiation, Firoz 
made them withdraw, though some of their number stayed in India 
as converts to Islam and settled round Delhi. About five years later 
they rose in rebellion, and Ala-ud-din, who was then on the throne, 
dealt with the rising by slaughtering all the male settlers in one day, 
a number estimated at between 15,000 and 30,000. 

The only other outstanding event of the reign was the amazing 
raid into the Deccan made in 1294-95 by Ala-ud-din, Governor of 
Kara and nephew and son-in-law of the king. Arranging with his 
deputy for the periodical despatch of new^s to Delhi which would 
allay all suspicion of anything unusual, Ala-ud-din with about eight 
thousand horsemen made a march of two months through the un¬ 
known and hostile country of Berar. lie defeated the greatly superior 
forces got together to oppose him, forced Ramachandra, King ot 
Deogiri and the Western Deccan to sue for peace, and returned safely 
to Kara with plunder and an indemnity amounting to nearly 20,000 
pounds weight of gold, 200 pounds of pearls and a great quantity of 
silver. 
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!)z, hearing that his favourite relative was returning with 
unrnense spoils from the south, hurried to Kara to meet Ala-ud-din 
against the advice and warnings of his councillors, and was murdered 
while welcoming his treacherous nephew. 

Ala-ud-din at once marched upon Delhi with his uncle's head 
di ^ scattering largesse as he went and buying 

^halji, over the army of 120,000 men sent to oppose him, and 

at the beginning of October 1296 he was enthroned 
king. He had gained the kingdom by an act of the vilest treachery 
and ingratitude, and he at once strengthened his position by putting 
J>yt the eyes of the murdered king's two sons. A few months later 
general, Zafar Khan, completely defeated a large horde of 
invading Mongols near Jullundur, and his throne was secure. 

Ala-ud-din now began tlie scries of repressive measures wliich 

, were one of the features of his reign, ami his'find 
objective was the Moslem nobility whom he had 
bribed to win over to his side. He argued that he 
reached supreme power by the use of money, and consequently 
^i*cat riches in the hands of his subjects might easily become a 
^nger to himself. He removed that danger by despoiling the nobles, 
^nd some were blinded or imprisoned and others killed, while their 
Emilies were reduced to beggary. 

In putting down a revolt due to the discontent aroused by the 
division of the plunder taken when Gujerat was annexed in 1297, 
king established the barbarous principle of making the innocent 
and families sufl'er for the sins of rebels against the government. 
^'he ease with which success had come to Ala-ud-din unbalanced 
nis judgement. He dreamed over the wine-cup of founding a new 
iJHiversal religion to overshadow Islam and of establishing a world 
cuipire greater than the conquests of Alexander. But Ala-ul-iVlulk 
friend of his youth, and now the fat and level-headed cluef 
ii^agistrate of Delhi, succeeded in bringing him to reason, tactfully 
pointing out that preaehiug was for prophets; and as for finding 
oew worlds to ronquer, the whole of Southern India, was still iiu- 
subdiied, and marauding hordes of Mongols were an ever-present 
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iger on his frontier. The magistrate had the courage to add that 
less wine and a closer attention to business would be an advantage 
to the king and to his subjects. Ala-ud-din instead of resenting this 
candid advice promised to adopt it and handsomely rewarded his 
counsellor. 

It was not long before the threat of Mongol invasion again came 

Zafar Khan ^ hozd. An incursion made in 1297 was easily 

dealt with by Zafar Khan, but two years later a 
horde of about 200,000 Mongols entered India bent not upon plunder 
but conquest, and appeared before the walls of Delhi. In the battle 
which ensued Zafar Khan charged the Mongol line with impetuous 
fur}^, routed the left flank and hotly pursued the flying enemy. But 
the general by his constant successes in the field had aroused the 
jealousy of his master, and Ala-ud-din, jilthough his kingdom was 
at stake, saw his faithful sen^ant go to certain death without attempt¬ 
ing to support him by an advance upon the weakened Mongol forces. 
Night fell upon what seemed to be a drawn battle, but in the morning 
the invaders had disappeared, shaken by the desperate valour of 
Zafar Khan, and the danger was over. 

Ala-ud-din’s home and foreign policy can be described in the 
two words repression and annexation. He was 
convinced that the succession of revolts against his 
authority were due to the general prosperity in 
which too many people were rich and idle, and he took steps to 
remedy this. 

The Moslem nobles were watched by informers, and kept in 
hand by restrictions on social gatherings and a law forbidding marriage 
without the royal consent, while he attacked private property by 
confiscating all religious endowments and grants of rent-free land, and 
by making a general seizAirc of gold. By another ordinance he forbade 
the use of intoxicating liquors and drugs, a law which, it must be 
said, he obeyed himself, only to find that private stills and smuggling 
became general. I'he drinking habit was too strong for legislation 
and this enactment had to be relaxed. 

7 'hcse ordinances pressed heavily upon his Muhammadan sub¬ 
jects, but they were light in comparison with the repressive measures 
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against the Hindus, many of whom were rich and dis¬ 
contented and whose religion he hated. No Hindu was allowed to 
ride a horse, or carry arms, and the sumptuary laws were very severe. 
Hindu taxation was now raised from the customary one-sixth of all 
land produce to a half, and duties were levied upon all cattle, goats 
and sheep. The Moslem revenue officials were universally loathed, 
and the wretched Hindu hereditary assessors and collectors were 
reduced to the level of unwilling slaves. It should, however, be 
remembered that, with the exception of the jizya (poll tax), these 
are the only instances of special laws against the Hindus in Muham- 
rnadan legislation.^ 

Apart from his anxiety to curb the spirit of his subjects, Ala-ud-din 
unquestionably required money to keep up an efficient and contented 
standing army and maintain the forts in a state of repair, as a pro¬ 
tection against Mongol invasion. His own defence of his administra¬ 
tion is recorded: Whatever I think to be for the good of the State, 
^r opportune for the emergency, that 1 decree.*’ 

Ala-ud-din*s policy, when not interrupted by Mongol invasion, 
to annex as much of India as he could administer from Delhi. 
I he more distant States which he was able to subdue were put under 
tribute; and at the same time he made his autliority absolute over 
the confederacy of fiefs which owed allegiance to Delhi. 

IMongol invasion was an ever-present danger, and between 
Motnoi 1297-1308^ six of these incursions succeeded in 


^^I'osions. 
all 


j Ilist. huJia, Vol. III. p. 107. 

Vol. III. pp. Ill, 112 cites nn 
307-S (both across ihe Indus), when the 
anner crushed to death by elephants. But 
''Here 130 ' 


swamping the frontier garrisons and penetrated 
some distance into India. The most formidable of 
was made in 3303, when the ?/Iongols took advantage of the 
opportunity given by Ala-ud-din’s siege of Chiton The invading 
host of 120,000 men laid siege to Delhi, and only the difficulty of 
^^pporting so large an army in devastated country, with the added 
pressure of Ala-ud-din’s forces as the great fief-holders began to 
Concentrate, forced them to retire without taking the caj)ilal. 


invasion in 1306 and another in 
orisoners w ore in the customary 
•ioc OxfurJ History oj Imliu, p. 232, 
5 is given as the cert.ain date of the tinal attack. 
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Campaigns, 


la-ud-clin’s Indian campaigns of conquest began in 1297, when 
he overthrew' the Rajput State of Gujarat, the richest 
kingdorn in India, and appointed a Moslem governor 
in place of the last ruler of the Vaghala dynasty. 
It w'as then that the Hindu eunuch, the slave Kafur, came into 
the king’s service to be at first his vicious favourite, then as 
Malik Naib lieutenant of the kingdom, and finally for five 
weeks to be regent of India. In 1301 Ranthambhor was taken, 
after an obstinate resistance ending with the rite oi jauhar, and 
Chauhan rule in Hindustan was at an end. Ala-ud-din’s next 
campaign w'as against Chitor, which was taken and sacked in 1303: 
but before it fell its Rajput defenders took so heavy a toll of the 
Moslem army that Ala-ud-din nearly lost Delhi to the Mongols, wdio 
were then invading India. Malwa was conquered ih 1305, Manvar 
in T307, and Ala-ud-din’s armies then w'ent farther afield; 

The Telingana country was reduced in 1308, and in 1310 Kafur 
Hasardinari,! now Malik Naib, having established Moslem supremacy 
in the Deccan, was sent with Khvaja Haji on a great expedition to the 
south, with orders to plunder the Hoysala kingdom and make their way 
to the southernmost point of India. Xlie enterprise met with complete 
success. The capital Dvaravatipura was taken and sacked, and \’ira 
Ballala HI was captured. The victorious Muhammadan army went 
on into the Pandya kingdom, took Madura its capital, destroyed the 
great temple there and, moving eastward to the coast, founded on 
w hat are now’ the Palk Straits a mosque w'hich Malik Naib named after 
his master. The victors left Madura on the return march on April 24, 
1311, and reached Delhi on October 18, w'ith the huge .spoils which 
included 312 elephants, 20,000 horses and 2750 poumks of gold. 

Ala-ud-din w-a.s now' at the height of his power. 'I'he fear of 
Mongol invasion had gone, rebellion had been 
crushed, money was cheap on account of the 
immense plunder that had poured in from the 
south, and his armies could be easily maintained. The control of 
the markets kept do'.'.n the cost of living, no robbers dared to infest 
the high roads, and tlic land could be tilled in peace. 

Thu thousand dinar slave, tiiu niciaianiu coi'nin,[. from his purchase price. 


Death of 
Ala-i(d‘din. 
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P R K-M O G U L M U 11 A M INI A D A N RULE 

from 1311 Ala-ud“din’s powers declined rapidljL Excesses 
undermined his health, his violent temper became quite un¬ 
controlled, and the tyrannical acts to which he was instigated by 
Malik Naib caused widespread discontent and open rebellion. Finally 
be developed dropsy and died at the beginning of Januai*}^ 1316, his 
end hastened, it was generally supposed, by Malik Naib. 

Ala-ud-din has left, in the Alai Darwaza, a monument to his 
reign which, as Sir John Marshall has observed,^ 
is one of the most treasured gems of Islamic archi¬ 
tecture; and he built the second of the seven cities 
^^f b>elhi at Siri as a fortified capital about the year 1303. Indifferent 
learning though he was, men of letters were to be found at his 
court. In Amir Khusru, Ala-ud-din had as his poet laureate the 
l^ost celebrated of all the Indian poets who ever wrote in Persian, 
fc had started his literary career at the court of Balban, remained at 
b^clhi during the reign of Ala-ud-din, and died in religious retirement 
the age of seventy-two in 1325, after writing more than 400,000 
Couplets, But no poet laureate, however gifted, could wash the blood 
fom the hands of thg Iting who described himself upon his coinage 
Ihe Second Alexander and dreamt of founding a world-wide 

religion. 

^'^lalik Naib, on the death of Ala-ud-din, presented himself to 
iMoslcm nobles of Delhi as regent of the kingdom for an infant 
‘"^011 of the late king, and w'ith the object of usurping the throne he. 
^^cd his brief authority to imprison, blind or murder ever)' other 
’^icmber of the royal family whom he could get within his power. 
Alter a regency lasting thirty-five days he w'as killed by the palace 
y^ard, and Mubarak, Ala-ud-din's third son, a youth of about 
eighteen, was recognized as regent for his little brother. 

1 W'o months later Mubarak blinded the six-ycar-old king and 
. a.scended the throne as Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Sliah. 

He began his reign by releasing seventeen thousand 
prisoners and abolishing all the taxes and penalties 
^■hich his lather had imposed. 

' Hisi, Voi. in. p. 583. 
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e new king then proceeded to flout his own religion)^ 
ged for the four years of his reign into the foulest depths of 
debauchery with an outcast from Gujarat, known as Khusru Khan, 
as the royal favourite. With profligacy he combined the violent 
temper and inhuman cruelty of his father. Conspiracies were put 
down to the accompaniment of wholesale slaughter of innocent 
children, and when Harpal Deo, raja of Deogir, raised a feeble re** 
bellion in the Deccan in 1317, Mubarak had him flayed alive, 
1320 Khusru Khan murdered his master and proclaimed himself 
king as Nasir-ud-din Khusru Shah, “ The Helper of the Faith.’’ 

For a reign of less than five months the usurper and his fellow- 
ruffians, who had celebrated Mubarak’s murder by 
breaking into the harem, butchering the children 
of the royal family and outraging the women, defiled 
the mosques and openly insulted the faith of the dominant power in 
India. 1 hen the end came. Ghazi Malik, warden of the north' 
western marches, a loyal supporter of the late dynasty and a strict 
Muhammadan, came down from the Punjab and marched on Delhi- 
He defeated Khusru, executed him after the battle, and, finding that 
the Khalji house had ceased to exist, was proclaimed king under the 
title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak Shah. 

'Phe founder of the new dynasty, the son of a Turkish slave in 
GH ' ud d' Bnlban’s household who had married a Jat woman, 

Tuihhk. ' though old in years was both energetic and resolute. 

He at once began to remedy as far as possible the 
injustice and follies of the previous months. In spite of the un¬ 
popularity it aroused, Tughlak recovered the royal treasure which 
had been plundered or squandered by Khusru, and allayed discontent 
by his measures lor the welfare of his subjects. He encouraged 
agriculture by limiting the taxation of the gross produce to a tenth, 
and he made irrigation one of the public works. Tughlak also 
instituted a postal service far more efficient than any previously 
known in India. The news of the arrival, at the mouth of the Indus 
^333> l^he Moorish traveller, Ibn Batutah,^ author of the celebrated 
^ See hiiaiographu al note iit end of chapter. 
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of the first Tughlak kings, reached Delhi by post in five 
Jays, a distance between eight and nine hundred miles. I'his postal 
service speaks volumes for the security of the country at the time. 

In 1321 a rebellion broke out in Telingana, where the Hindu 
raja of Warangal disavowed allegiance to the new dynasty. This" 
was not put down by Ulugh Khan, the king’s eldest son, until 1323, 
when the Telingana country was annexed as a province of the 
empire and divided into fiefs and districts under Moslem nobles and 
officials. 


While this campaign was in progress Tughlak beat off a Mongol 
invasion and then made an expedition to Bengal. Taking advantage 
of the civil war which was raging in that country Tughlak converted 
Eastern Bengal, which had been independent for thirteen years, into 
^ province of Delhi. At the same time he reasserted his suzerainty 
over the kingdom of Western Bengal, where he left Nasir-ud-din, 
the descendant of Bughra Khan of the house of Balban, as his 
Vassal. On this expedition Tirhut was annexed. 

On his return to Tughlakabad, the capital which he had built 
lor himself and his great treasure-house south of Delhi, Tughlak was 
hilled by the fall of a roof treacherously planned by Ulugh Khan,^ 
tvho had already (during the Warangal expedition) shown flagrant 
disloyalty to his father. Tughlak had been greatly disquieted by 
his eldest son’s undesirable friendship with Shaikh Nijam-ud-din 
Atiliya, whom the king had warned that Delhi would be too small 
for them both. 'I’he Shaikh is recorded to have returned the reply, 
“ tiauuz Dilhi clut ast," which afterwards became famous as the 
Oriental equivalent to the Highland saying, “ It is a far cry to 
Loch Awe.” 


Ulugh Khan ascended the throne of Delhi in 1325 with the 
title of Muhammad Shah over the body of his 
Sitah’Tamnictc, *‘»wdered father, the ominou.s beginning of a reign 
of rebellion and bloodshed. 

There are kings in history who have been overwhelmed by 
Undeserved ill-fortune, but Muhammad Shah Tughlak was not one 
‘ S-.L* note at the cmi of this chaptci. 
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jQt>them. His fault was not in his star but in the incredible and 
contradictory character of the man himself, which brought catastrophe 
after catastrophe upon a peaceful empire extending from the Khyber 
to the Sunderbunds and from the Himalaya to whiK is now Mysore. 
The highly cultured scholar and man of letters, who established 
hospitals and alms-houses and was capable of boundless generosity 
to foreigners, was equally capable of the most revolting cruelly to 
his own flesh and blood and to thousands of his unfortunate people, 
innocent and guilty alike. The king whose pride, in the words of 
Barani his chronicler and friend, “ was so over\veening that he could 
not endure to hear of a corner of the earth not subject to his sway 
and whose ambition it was to make all the kings of the earth his 
slaves,^* would grovel publicly in embarrassing submission before 
foreign visitors of distinction. Regular in his devotions, a rigid 
abstainer from wine, and conforming in his private life to the ritual 
and moral precepts of Islam, he habitually flung the laws of God 
and man to the winds when dealing with his subjects, while the 
j smallest infraction of an impracticable regulation of liis own and 
the most flagrant act of rebellion were equally punished, in his 
unbalanced judgement, by a cruel death. He was a brave and 
energetic soldier, and his militar}^ operations in common with his 
administrative measures exhibited at times abilities of the highest 
order and at others were the acts of a madman.^ “ Omnium consensu 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset. 

In 1327, the second year of Muhammad's reign, the king's 
Revolts in cousin liaha-iid-din Gurshap rose in revolt and the 

the Deccrin rebellion spread throughouc the Deccan before it 

and Suui. ^^,^5 Crushed. Gurshap then took refuge with the 

Raja of Kampli, w'ho beat off the first attack made by Muhammad’s 
troops, but on the arrival of reinforcements the fall of the place 
became certain. The raja, no longer able to protect his guest, sent 
him to Vira Ballala III Hoysala for sanctuary, and then, after the 
women had all perished in the rite of jauhar, led out his fighting 
men to meet a Rajput death. Vira Ballala weakly surrendered 

^ Sec Firishta’s History of the Rise of the Mahornedan Pozeer, Vol. I. pp. 409-4 ^3, 
and Camb. Hist. India, Vol. HI. Ch. Vi. 
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who was taken to Deogir, where Muhammad flayed 
roasted him alive, sent his cooked flesh to his family and, after 
stufiing his skin with straw, exhibited the loathsome trophy in the 
chief cities of the kingdom. 

During his stay in Deogir, Muhammad decided to establish a 
niorc central scat of government and decreed that the place, which 
he renamed Daulatabad,^ should be the new capital; and a great 
and spacious city with magnificent buildings was admirably planned 
^nd built for the official and trading community. With Daulatabad 
as his base Muhammad soon restored order in the Deccan, only to 
learn that Multan and Sind were in revolt, a rising which was crushed 
^vith equal success. Later in the year 1328 the Mongols made an 
incursion which penetrated as far as the Ganges before it was 
I’epulsed. 

During the first four years of his reign Muhammad’s ruthless 
Cruelty had been generally aimed at individuals, not all of whom 
Were guilty, although at the taking of Multan only the prayers of 
Shaikh Rukn-ud-din had prevented a general massacre of the in¬ 
habitants. But in 1329 INIuhammad inflicted upon his people the 
hi'st of^he wholesale vindictive punishments which eventually led 

the dismemberment of the empire. 

Muhammad came back to stay in Delhi, after the retirement of 
the Mongols, to find himself highly unpopular with 
its inhabitants, who had been almost ruined by the 
removal of the court to Daulatabad. The citizens 
showed their discontent by throwing anonymous letters of abuse 
inio the hall-audience at niglit. The king replied by issuing a 
decree that every soul was to leave Delhi, a city ten miles across 
irichiding its suburbs, and go to Daulatabad, more than six hundred 
Stiles away, and the miserably inadequate arrangements forbade 
l^hc transport of their possessions. When the inhabitants hesitated 
to obey, a second proclamation gave them three days to quit. Then 
l'''Iuhammad went through the deserted streets and finding a cripple 
•■nd a blind man still within the walls had them tortured to death. 

^ Tht abode of riches.*' I*or ihe nuirvclloiis lent of engineering in the 
fortification of the cUadel of Deogir sec Cainb. Hist. Indtci^ Vol. IIT p. 141. 
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Currency. 


the first year of his reign Muhammad had caused a register 
of revenue and expenditure to be made by all the 
provincial governments, apparently to establish a 
uniform assessment, but in 1330 he introduced into 
the Doab new and heavy taxation, partly to fill a depleted treasury 
but chiefly to punish the turbulent and disaffected Hindus living 
in one of liis richest and most fertile provinces. The taxation was 
at least doubled and the peasants, being quite unable to meet the 
demand, fled to the jungle and took to brigandage. The whole 
countryside went to wrack and ruin, its inhabitants became the 
king’s open enemies, and by 1333 a state of war existed in the Doab 
and Kanauj. 

About the year 1329, in order to raise money, Muhammad 
tried the expedient of a token currency. The idea 
of substituting paper for metal was not a new one; 
it had been used in China with suitable precautions, 
and also in Persia. But Muhammad believed that, by a decree, he 
could make copper tokens pass current as gold and silver coins. 
The king failed to realize the ease with which counterfeit tokens 
could be made. In four years the scheme collapsed under ^‘mountains” 
of false tokens, and Muhammad, to his credit be it said, recalled the 
expensive issue, and although it was impossible to distinguish the 
counterfeit from the genuine, paid for the tokens presented at the 
treasury in good money. The gold tanga had risen to the value of a 
hundred copper tokens, and the king’s subjects for once made a good 
thing out of a government whose farming of the provincial and 
district taxes was already a scandal which was growing into a source 
of frequent rebellion. 

Muhammad had by this time revoked his decree against the 
Famine R .lief citizens of Delhi, and a number of them had returned 

* to their homes and a famine-stricken district. The 
king took prompt measures for their relief, giving a daily issue of 
grain and cooked food and advancing large sums to the peasants for 
seed corn, stock and necessary improvements. Partly on account 
of official dishonesty the loans were not a success, and Muhammad 
visited the failure upon his starving subjects with an orgy of barbarous 
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^ns. Something had, however, to be done for the peop' 
and Muhammad once more ordered the evacuation of the 
city, this time, however, for the welfare of his subjects. In 1336 
he built a town of booths a hundred and sixty-five miles away at 
^ iirgadwari, and these huts were replaced in the following year by 
^ore permanent buildings. Here, supplied from the fertile province 
ef Oudh, which had remained prosperous under the wise and kindly 
^ule of its governor ’Ain-ul-Mulk, the Delhi colony remained for 
six years. 

I he rest of Muhammad’s reign is a tale of. unbroken and ir- 
The xibet reparable disaster. In the madness of his dreams 

world conquest Muhammad resolved to conquer 
China through Tibet, and in the year 1337 he sent 
^rmy of 100,000 cavalry and a strong force of infantry, under 
alik Nikpai (who held the honorarj’ post of Chief of the Inkstand- 
^carers), to destruction amidst the forests and passes of the Himalaya, 
year later the general himself, two other officers and about ten 
returned to India, the sole survivors of the expedition. This 
catastrophe, in which a large army and a huge amount of treasure 
^'cre lost, shook the empire to its foundations, and rebellion broke 
against Muhammad’s tyranny throughout the twenty-three 
Provinces. 

^^ henever Muhammad marched to subdue his subjects in one 
Civil War empire, rebellion flamed up elsewhere, 

and by 1339 Eastern and Wesiern Bengal had both | 
fV^cessfully asserted their independence, to be finally united in one 
^^^8dom by M^lik Iliyas in 1352. 

^ o the evils of war, which Muhammad tried in vain to end by 
frightfulness, were added the horrors of a famine 
in which the people of Northern India were reduced 
eating human flesh. Muhammad’s measures, had they been 
P^^ctical, would, in the words of his chronicler, Barani, have so im¬ 
proved agriculture that plenty would have reigned throughout the 
l^l^rth and so much money would have poured into the treasur)" that 
king would have been able to conquer the worldi” As it was, 
Ministry of Agriculture and the district undertakers who were 
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Dismemberment of 
the Empire. 


more than seventy million tankas as an inducement to establish 
theoretical rotation of crops, proved a complete failure. 

Southern India in the meanwhile was not only throwing off the 
suzerainty of its Tughlak overlord, but returning 
to Hindu kings. Vira Ballala III established his 
independence at Dvaravatipiira, and a son of the 
heroic raja who had protected Gurshap with his life ruled over 
Kampli, while Krishna Naik, who had expelled the Moslem officers 
from Telingana, had made himself king at Warangal. 

But the most crushing blow fell in 1347, when a revenue collector, 
Hasan Zafar Khan, got together a large body of insurgents and 
inflicted so decisive a defeat upon the royal forces that the Deccan 
was lost to the kingdom of Delhi. The victorious leader ascended 
the throne he had won for himself as Abu’l-Muzaffar Ala-ud-din 
Bahman Shah, founder of the Bahmani dynasty. 

The news of this disaster reached Muhammad when he was 
Death of putting down a rebellion in Gujarat and Kathiawar, 

Muharnmad and, giving up all hope of recovering the Deccan, he 

Tughluq. proceeded to restore order in his western provinces. 

But in March 1351 he died of fever in Sind and “ the king was 
freed from his people and they from their king a king who had 
lavished almost untold wealth upon foreigners who visited his 
country but who had, in his own words to Barani, looked upon his 
subjects as his natural enemies, and the penal laws as a means of 
visiting his personal displeasure on them.’’ 


Firoz Shah 
Tughlak. 




ff 


Muhammad Tughlak was succeeded, at the end of August 135 
by his cousin Firoz, the elderly son of Siparsalar 
Rajab and a Rajput princess. The new king, 
indolent, easy-going and kindly except in matters 
of religion, had one invaluable asset, an unerring judgement of 
character. Had he not been so faithfully served by the ministers 

^ Muntakhabu-t-Tau'arikhy Vol. I. p. 317, by Ibn-l-iVIulk Shall, knuNVir us 
Abdu'l Qidir al liadaoni (Rudauni), who wrou*. hi^ history in tlie reign of Akbiir. 
For tile tremendoua indicimc-nt upon which the cstiinaie of Muhammad Tughlnij’s 
character given in this chapUr is baaed, slc pp. U5 -317 of Ai-Badaoni's History, 
Vol. I. 
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^ viceroys to whom he freely delegated his authority, the 
ingdom of Delhi would have broken into pieces during his reign. 
From the day of his accession Firoz had as his chief adviser the 
able Malik Maqbul, a Brahman of Telingana who had been converted 
to Islam, and the administration was supported by a large body of 
loyal officers. But the wholesale decentralization of authority, 
coupled with a return to the system of paying government officials 
t>y assignments of grants of land and their revenue instead of in 
c^sh, undoubtedly led to the subsequent collapse of the dynast) . 

1 hese grants are known as jagirs, and Ala-ud-din had abolished the 
system as liable to cause insubordination and rebellion. 

The king’s first object was to relieve agriculture from the hea\w 
burdens imposed by Muhammad. Fie reduced 
taxation to a level which left an encouraging margin 
for the cultivator, and he abolished the annual 
benevolences levied by the provincial governors. On the advice 
^f Malik Aiaqbul he cancelled the bonds of the agricultural loans 
advanced by Muhammad and which the peasants had been quite 
Unable to repay. 

Firoz gave a further impetus to the great industry of the country 
by extensive irrigation works and the sinking of wells, for which 
a ten per cent, water-rate was imposed. A number of dams and 
reser\^oirs were constructed, and five great canals were dug to 
distribute the waters of the Jhelum and the Sutlej, while engineers 
'^'Cre appointed to look after the banks in flood-time. One of these 
^•anals, which still exists as the “ Old Jhelum Canal,” ran for more 
^han 1^0 miles to irrigate the desert country up to the city which 
Firoz founded under the name of Hisar-i-Firoza. 

The cultivated area of the kingdom increased enormously. 
Around Delhi alone there grew^ up 1200 fruit gardens and vineyards, 
''bile the revenue from the Doab, wffiich Muhammad had laid 
^^aste and almost depopulated, rose to eight million tangas, approxi- 
uaately £670,000. According to Shams-i-Siraj Atif, whose lartkh-i’- 
l*troz Shohi gives a most laudatory account of the reign, the revenue 
uf the kingdom was equivalent to about £6,850,000. About the year 
^ 37 .S, four years after the death of Malik Maqbul, Firoz abolished 
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icavy octroi duties which seriously hampered trade, although 
involved a loss of about ^250,000 to the revenue. 

Where the religion of the great majority of his subjects, the 

Treatment of I^i^^us, was not concerned, Firoz was a benevolent 

Hindus^,^ ^ ruler. He abolished torture and mutilation through¬ 

out the kingdom, founded a hospital and introduced 
such measures as an employment bureau for clerical workers and an 
efficient marriage agency for Muhammadans of the middle class 
and the families of government servants. But while his kindliness 
amounted to culpable leniency when extended towards corrupt 
practices in his thirty-six Departments of State, his attitude in regard 
to Moslem heretics and Hindus was relentless, and Firoz repressed 
the Shia sect as sternly as he dealt with the licentious Hindu 
Saktas. He did not destroy existing Hindu temples but he forbade 
the erection of new ones, an offence punishable with death. Firoz 
raised a storm of unavailing protest by the Brahmans which went 
so far as the threat to commit dhama by burning themselves alive 
when he extended the jizya (poll tax on Hindus) to include them. 
Brahmans had previously been exempt, and they now became 
assessed at the lowest scale of 10 tangas (approximately 10 rupees) 
a year, the other grades being 20 and 40 tangas respectively. 

Only once in his reign of thirty-seven years did Firoz descend 
to the level of his predecessor in an act of vengeance. In 1379 
Sayyid Muhammad, Governor of Budaun, and his two brothers, 
when visiting the Raja of Katehr, were murdered by their host. A 
year later Firoz marched into the country, massacred many thousands 
of its Hindu inhabitants, captured 23,000 as slaves, and instituted, 
for the following five years, an annual slaughter and devastation 
throughout Katehr. 

Firoz devoutly believed that he was serving God by looking 
upon the public practice of the Hindu religion held by the vast 
majority of his subjects as a capital crime, and it is recorded that 
he burnt a Brahman alive tor this act. He accordingly made efforts 
to convert the people from Hinduism to Islam. To quote his own 
words: “I proclaimed tliui everyone who repeated the creed and 
became a Musalman should be exempt from the jizya . . . and a 
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imber of Hindus were admitted to . . . Islam . . . and were 
favwred with presents and honours.” In this way a part of the 
existing Muhammadan population of India originated. 

A feature of the reign was the slave-raiding which the king 
Slave R d' systematically encouraged through his fief-holders 

at tng, their campaigns. Siya-ud-din Barani records 

that there were about 180,000 slaves in the kingdom. Ihese all 
became Muhammadans and appear to have been well treated during 
the lifetime of Firoz, although most of his personal attendants were 
murdered by his grandson Abu Bakr. 

Firoz made no effort to reconquer the Deccan, an enterprise 
. which the incomparably more able and energetic 

soldier Muhammad had not attempted. Firoz had 
no military ambition and was in fact an irresolute and incapable 
commander. But in November 1353 he was stirred into taking the 
field with a force of 70,000 cavalry when Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah, 
the independent ruler of Bengal, made an incursion into Tirhut. 
Ilyas was driven back, but Firoz failed in his attempt to conquer 
Bengal. It was on his return from this campaign that he founded 
a new capital, Firozbad, and connected it with Delhi, ten miles 
distant, by means of a regular transport service with fixed rates for 
the hire of vehicles. After a second and equally abortive invasion 
ct Bengal in 1359 Firoz, who was the most indefatigable builder 
m Indian history and an enthusiastic restorer of ancient monuments, 
founded the palace city of Jaunpur. 

In the cold weather of 1360 Orissa was successfully invaded. 
But the army lost its way on the return march and strayed through 
the jungles and hill country^ of Chota Nagpur for about six months 
while iVIaqbul the acting regent had considerable difficulty' in dealing 
^^'ith the unrest which broke out in Delhi. 




( 


A similar incident occurred during the retreat of Firoz after the 
disastrous campaign of 1362 in Sind, when no news reached Delhi 
for months and Maqbul was obliged in the interests of good order 
to publish a fictitious despatch from the field army. In the following 
jear the Jam Mali of Sind was forced to sue for peace, which was 
granted on the easy condition of an annual tribute. The repression 
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Etawah in 1377 was another military operation in 
which Firoz was successful, and then in 1380 he began his terrible 
vengeance on Katehr. , 

The king was now, seventy-five and his intellect began to weaken- 
Death of Firoz. the son of Maqbul Khan, took up the 

reins of government, but the regent abused his 
position and soon fell, to be followed first by a son and then by a 
grandson of the failing king. Firoz died in September 1388. He 
had held the kingdom together by the popularity of his measures to 
improve the lot of his subjects and he liad irreparably weakened the 

power of the crown by his systematic dcccntraliiiatioii of aullioilty. 

After Firoz came the deluge. 


Noth. —The account in this chapter of the death of Sultan Tughlak is the one 
given by Ibn Batutah. The story, however, is not supported hv Ziva-ud-din 
lianini, the Indian historian of tlie reigns of Balban and the Khalji and '1 ughlak 
dynasties, who wrote the TaWikh-i-Firuz SliaJii (Trans. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Biblio. Ind. Scries, Calcutta, 1862). But Barani cannot be considered, either from ■ 
the character of his work or from the fact tliat Muhammad Shah was his royal "i 
patron and intimate, to be as good evidence as Ibn Batutah. Firishta {History of !, 
the Rise of Mahomedan Power in India, Vol. I. pp. 407-408) gives all the conflicting 
accoimts, from elephants pushing the building over to the most entertaining 
surmise ” of magical art, but his own view is patricide. J 
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Arab invasion of Sind by Muhammad Qasirn. 

Ghopala founded Pala dynasty in Bengal. 

Rashtrakiita dynasty in the Dcccan. 

Reign of Mihira Parihar (Bhoja) of Kanauj; Rajput ascend- Jj 
ency in Western India. ^ 

Tailapa II Cbalukya in power in the Deccan as ruler of 
Kalyani. 

Sabuktigin ascended throne of Ghazni. 

Accession of Rajaraja-deva the Great. 

Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Invasion of India and defeat of Jaipal I at Peshawar. 

Capture of Kanauj. 

Mahmud conquered the Punjab. 

Sack of Sorunath. 

Mas’ud Ghazravid. 
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Maudud Ghaznavid; followed by Ma’sud II and Ab-du. 
Raschid (1052); Tughril (1053); Farrukhzad (1053- 
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^059)- 

Ibrahim Ghaznavid. 

Vikramaditya King of Kalyana; regained Chalukya suzerainty 


over Mysore. 

Ibrahim captured Gujerat. 

Mas’ud III Ghaznavid; 1115 Shirzad; 1116 Arsalan bhah; 

1118 Bahrain Shah; 1152 Khusru Shah. 

Accession of Khusru Malik, last of the Ghaznavids. 
Prithiviraja Chauhnn of Rajputana; united Ajmer and De 1 
kingdoms; took Chandcla 11S2. 

Cihiyas-ud-din Ghori took (Jhazni. 

Rise of Iloysala power, 

Muhammad Ghori began concpicHt of Northern India. 
Second Battle of Taraori. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak Viceroy of Northern India. 

Conquest of Bengal by Ikhtiyar-ud-din. ^ r lu* 

Death of Muhammad Ghuri. Aibak became King ot Delhi. 

Death of Aibak. 

Reign of Iltutmish (Slave Dynasty of Delhi). 

Invasion of Chingiz Klian. 

Raziyya Queen of Delhi. r 

Rule of The Forty ” with nominal kings of Delhi. 

Nasir-ud-din King of Delhi with Balban chief mini&ter. 

Balban King of Delhi. r 1^ it • 

Firuz Shah III founder of Khalji dynasty of Delhi. 


Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

Mongol invasions. 

Ala-ud-din’s conquests in Central and Southern In la 
Khalji dynasty ends in anarchy. 

Fughlak Khan founder of Tughlak dynasty. 
Muhammad Shah Tughlak. 

Disintegra ion of Delhi Empire. 

Firoz Sha.i Tughlak. 
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and the Way Thither (Hakluyt Society, 1916) and in the comprehensive!^ 
History of hidia as told by its own Historians (Elliot and Dowson, i867--77)sJ 
Ibn Batutah was an African traveller who was in India as an officiall 
at the court of Muhammad Tughlak between 1333 and 1342. He then* 
left on an embassy to. China, was again in India after shipwreck off! 
Calicut in 1347 return to his native Fez until 1349. 
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CHAPTER V 


Pre-Mogul India 

Ala-ud-din Khalji had given the throne of Delhi a brief supremacy 
over almost the whole of India. After the death of Firoz, Delhi 
practically ceased to exist as a*sovereign State, and the story of Indian 
history is taken up for a time by the kingdoms, once provinces of that 
empire, which rebelled against the tyranny of Muhammad Tughlak 
and by the great Hindu kingdom which arose in the south. None 
of these States was affected by the terrible invasion of Timur Lane 
at the end of the fourteenth century, and their fortunes up to the 
momentous events of the early part of the sixteenth century are 
described in this chapter. 

The fitful and uncertain suzerainty which Delhi, even at the 
height of its imperial power, had been able to 
exercise over the two eastern provinces virtually 
ended in 1339 when Muhammad Tughlak was staggering under 
the disaster of his Tibetan campaign and the terrible famine then 
ravaging Northern India. But it was not until 1356 that his cousin 
Firoz formally recognized Shams-ud-din Ilyas Shah as the inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of the united kingdom of Eastern and Western 
Bengal. 

Ilyas died in 1357 and his line continued to rule for about fift) 
years, although towards the end of this period the country was 
actually being governed by Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur, who had 
defeated Hamza the ruling king in 1404. If the most detailed 
account is reliable Ganesh was a religious bigot who took advantage 
of an opportunity unusual in Indian histor}’ and persecuted the 
Muhammadans of Bengal until his death in 14^4- actual reign 
only lasted a year and he was succeeded by his son Jatmal, or Jadu, 
a convert to Islam, who took the title of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad. 
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^ enerally speaking, the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal were 
lolerant towards the religion of their Hindu subjects, but Jalal-ud- 
din was an exception. He had been made a convert, as a matter 
of policy, when his father’s kingdom was invaded by the Moslem 
ruler of Jaunpur, and when he refused to revert to Hinduism he 
was imprisoned for his obstinacy. His zeal for his new religion 
and the strong resentment engendered by his treatment led him 
to persecute the members of his former faith with considerable 
energj' during the seventeen years of his reign, and the existing 
numerical superiority of the Muhammadans in Bengal ^ may be 
attributed to his proselytizing efforts. ' 

The Dinajpur line came to an end with the mifrder of Shams- 
ud-din Ahmad in 1442, when one of the chief ministers, Nasir Khan, 
a descendant of Ilyas, ascended the throne. His son Rukn-ud-din 
Barbak paved the way for the orgy of regicide which followed his 
death in 1474 by raising African slaves, of whom he had about 
eight thousand, to high positions in the government. Three African 
slave rulers and one youthful member of the house of Ilyas sat 
on the throne between i486 and 1493, when Sayyid Ala-ud-din 
Hussein, whose family had come from 'I’irmiz on the Oxus and 
who had shown great ability as a minister, was elected king by 
the nobles. 


Hussein proved an admirable choice. His first acts were to destroy 
the dangerous power of the Hindu household troops, whom he re¬ 
placed by Muhammadans, and to expel all Africans from the kingdom. 
This measure put an end to all chance of a negro ruling caste arising 
in Bengal, a state of affairs which had been threatened by the 
accession of three African kings in seventeen years. 

.\ftcr re-establishing his government in those provinces which 
had fallen away from their allegiance during the six preceding reigns, 
Hiu.bfiii turned to foreign conquest and invaded Assam in 1498. 
T he .Ahom capital was taken, but the bad climate and the im- 


About s.i per cent, of the population. Moslems predominate in two other 
existing provini.-s; in tlic Punjab rougbly in tlic proportion of iz to 7 Hrndus 
nnd 3 Siklis; ovciwlitlmingly in the N.W.F. IVovincc. The ncry province 
Sind will be 75 per cent. MuliUinmacJan (ol Arab extraccion). 
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possibUity of sending up reinforcements in the rainy season brought 
about the failure of the expedition. Hussein made no other attempt 
It invasion, devoting himself instead to holding his frontiers and to 
building mosques and endowing alms-houses until is eat m 
1518. He was succeeded by his eldest son Nasir-ud-dm N^israt 
Shah, who lived to see the Mogul conquest of North- 
and the appearance of the Portuguese in his own king ® ’ 

A strong ruler at the beginning of his reign, he sank into e auc lery 
and was assassinated in a palace conspiracy in i 533 - 


Ala-ud-din Hasan had freed the Deccan from the appalling 
^ tyranny of Muhammad Tughluq m 1347 and was 

r;. ^^der the title of Ala- 

nd-din Bahman Shah. He claimed descent from the half-mythical 
hero Bahman, son of Isfandiyar,^ from whom the dynasty ^ 
he founded is named. His reign of eleven years falls into three 
periods. Bahman had first of all to consolidate his king 0111 y 
compelling the petty Hindu rajas of the Deccan to acknowledge 
his supremacy and by suppressing the revolts of some o is 
Moslem officers; measures which were accompanied by a po itic 
leniency and rewarded by peace from rebellion for the rest ot his 
reign. 

Bahman had made the city of Gulbarga (renamed Ahsanabad) 
his capital, and as soon as his authority had been firmly esta is le ^ 
he organized the government of the kingdom in four provinces. 
Gulbarga, Daulatabad, Berar, and Muhammadan Telingana. 

He then entered upon the third phase of his exten e 

his dominions by conquest westward to Goa and Dab o an eas 
ward into Hindu Telingana. During his invasion of Gujarat in 1357 
he fell ill of a surfeit of wine and venison and returned to it> capita 


h) die in 1358. . . 

Bahman was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammac , a Aing 
, whose administrative ability was as outstanding as 
/. unmeasured ferocity with vvliich he waged almost 

iutessant war against his powerful Hindu neighbours, 

' Camb. Ihst. JnJia, Vol. 111. p. lyo and luolnolo, and pp. 37*. 373- 
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The institutions which he organized lasted throughout the reigns 
of his successors and were adopted by the rulers of the five States ^ 
into which the Deccan eventually became broken. Muhamma<' i 
ruled his kingdom with the assistance of eight Ministers of State' J 
the Lieutenant of the Kingdom, the Prime Minister, Minister of 
Finance, Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Assistant Minister of 
Finance, the Peshwa (who ultimately absorbed the office of Lieutenant 
of the Kingdom), the Kotwal (Chief of Police and City Magistrate 
of the capital), and the Chief Justice who acted as Minister of 
Religion and Endowments. 

The four provincial governors collected the revenue, raised ami 
controlled the fighting forces, and made all the civil and military 
appointments in their provinces. The king maintained his authority 
by the annual royal progresses instituted by Muhammad and con¬ 
tinued by his successors. But this autocratic form of dominion status 
depended entirely upon the personal factor, the character of the king 
himself and the loyalty of the governors; and this decentralization 
led finally to the dismemberment of the kingdom. Provincial rebell¬ 
ions evenrually became frequent and in Muhammad’s own lifetime 
the Governor of the Daulatabad province raised a revolt which was 
put down with difficulty, tiighway robbery, which at one time 
threatened to become a serious problem, was suppressed by in¬ 
discriminate massacre. 


Muhammad’s reign marked the beginning of the almost con¬ 
tinuous warfare waged between the Bahmani kings and the rajas ol 
Vijayanagar. 

A purely domestic financial measure taken by Muhammad was 
the original cause of the earliest hostilities which led directly to 
the slaughter of 400,000 Jlindus of both se.xes. Bahman had issued 
hardly any gold coinage, and Muhammad for religious and political 
rca.sons substituted gold from his own mint for the Hindu currency 
which had previously been used throughout the Deccan. Bukka 1 
of Vijiyanagar and Kanhayya of Warangal resented this ineasurc. 
and in the face of repeated warnings incited the Hindu bankers oi 
the DeccSSii to melt down the new gold and hoard it. Muhammad 
met this by decreeing the execution, on a given day in the summer 
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banker and money-changer in 
I Bukka and Kanhayya then declared war. 

AjDart from the sickening horrors of the general massacres which 
followed Muhammad’s victories in Vijiyanagar in 1366-67, these 1 
campaigns are memorable for the first mention in Indian history of 
the use of artillery, wdien the King of the Deccan took the guns from • 
his forts and turned them into elephant batteries, manne y , 
European and Ottoman Turkish artillerymen.^ _ - 

Atrocities were met by reprisals, and finally a convention was 
made between Muhammad and Bukka that non-combatants s ou 
in future be spared. Though sometimes violated, this agreement 
went a long way to mitigate the horrors of war until it was broken 
by the Hindus more than fifty years later. 

In 1367 Muhammad completed the great mosque of Gulbarga 
which possesses the only roofed-in courtyard to a mosque to c 
found in India. But the outstanding feature of Bahmani archi- ' 
tecture is the fortification of their strongholds," for the kingdom was 
surrounded by powerful enemies, the rajas of Vijiyanagar, lelingana 
and Orissa, tlic Gonds, and the Sultans of Khandesh, Mahva and 
Gujerat. Nothing in Northern India is to be compared with the 
immense strength and ingenuity of the fortifications of Daulalahad, 

' '*■ a fortress with an outer wall 2 ^ miles in circumference, and w'hose 
ouly entrance, a rock-hewn tunnel, was defended by charcoal fumes. 
In their general appearance the Deccan forts resemble the military 
architecture of medieval Europe and may perhaps have been planned 
by Turkish and other foreign mercenarii s who served m the armies 
nf the Deccan kings. * ■ -vi • 

Muhammad I died in 1377 and was succeeded by b|s son Mujahicl, 
jir , who continued hostilities against Vijiyanagar until 

• his murder a year later. Muhammad II, a grandson 

of Eahman Shah, who followed him on the throne, was a lover ot 
pt'acc uud o,f literature aiKl the friend ol the grc.it Pi isian [unt 
Hafiz. There were no foreign wars during his nineteen years reign, 

' Jliit. indta, Vol. 111. p. 3 II 1 a'l't feouuitc. r u x • 1 

^ l or detailed descriptii'i.? of Decr.in military cngmcermt; of^he period see 
Camb. Hist, hidiu, Vol. 111. t'li. XNIll. PP- 6.11- 6.13, U'’ D"'' ' I- 
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Firoz Shah. 


peace of the kingdom was broken only by the unsuccessT 
revolt of the Governor of the Sagar Province. 

Between 1387 and 1395 a severe famine visited the Deccan and 
Muhammad took prompt and able relief measures. Transport 
arrangements were made for the distribution of grain from Malwa 
and Gujarat, which was sold at low rates but only to Muhammadans, 
and the king established free schools for orphans at a number of 
centres, where the children were taught, housed and fed at the cost 
of the State. The day after Muhammad’s death in 1397, Saif-ud-din 
Ghori, the faithful minister of the founder of the Bahmani dynasty 
and of his successors,, followed his master to the grave at the age of 
over a hundred. 

Six months of the year 1397 saw two successive kings of a dis- 
ordered country before Firoz Shah, a cousin ot 
Muhammad II, ascended the throne in November. 
As a young man Firoz was endowed with a splendid constitution 
and a fine intellect, but these he undermined by hard drinking and 
the pleasures of the harem. Kindly and generous by nature he 
brought his Brahman subjects into high government posts, but his 
bigoted zeal to stamp out “ infidelity ” abroad plunged him into 
incessant and impolitic warfare with his Hindu neighbours. The 
historian Firishta states that the Bahmani kingdom reached the 
height of its power during his reign. But Firoz, worn out by his 
debaucheries by the time he was forty, let the affairs of the kingdom 
lull into the hands of two freed 'I'urki slaves. At the age of fifty-two, 
overwhelmed by his final and disa.strous campaign against Vijiyanagar 
in 1422, he abdicated in favour of his younger brotlicr Ahmad, and 
met an instant and violent end. 

Alimad Shah had proved his skill as a commander at Ellichpur 
against tlie Gonds in 1399 and during the disastrous 
Pangul campaign just before his accession. He soon 
made the Raja of Vijiyanagar and his unfortunate subjects bitterly 
repent of their breach of the humane convention of 1367. Infuriated 
by the Flindu atrocities he had then witnessed he marched through 
tlic Hindu kingdom slaughtering men by the 20,000 and enslaving 
women and children wholesale. ’I’wo of the humiliating condition.^ 
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which Raja Vira Vijaya was forced to accept were tiie 
ayment of an enormous sum as tribute, which the raja’s son, “ with 
every appearance of delight,” had to bring on the royal elephants , 
to Ahmad’s camp; and the retention by the Moslems of an immense 
number of Hindu captives. 

Among these prisoners were two Brahmans who became Muham- 
naadans and subsequently rose to high positions. One of them, 
Fathullah, became Governor of Berar and founded the independent 
dynasty of that State when the Deccan kingdom broke up. The other, 
known as Hassan, intrigued his way to the lieutenancy of the kingdom 
^nd left a son Ahmad, who founded about the year 149^ Nizam 
Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, one of the five kingdoms of the 
I^cccan; a State which kept its independence for just over a hundred 
years. 

Ahmad Shah’s foreign policy was invariably aggressive and 
generally ill-advised. In 1424 he annexed Telingana and created a 
source of continuous trouble. His disastrous attempts to conquer 
Gujerat four years later only fed to a humiliating peace. 

An outstanding domestic event of the reign was the removal 
the capital from Gulbarga to Bidar, then the seat of a provincial 
government. The ancient capital of Vidarbha, now renamed 
^hmadabad Didar, stood on a tableland 2500 feet above sea-level, 

^ ^ most beautiful and the healthiest site in the Dcccan. By 
^432 the new citadel was completed, and betore tlic Bahmani 
Viiasty came to an end many impressive buildings had sprung 
in the city. One of these was Ahmad’s own tomb, with its 
ersian painting and it^ inscriptions in gold on deep blue and 

'^ormilion. 

But the most important feature of Ahmad’s hcMue policy was 
lavish employment of alien troops. Fhc Indian climate is highly 
^^jurioiis to settlers from colder countries, and the mixed marriages 
^^hich are bound to follow accentuate this deterioration in the race. 

fic constant stream of immigration from Central Asia kept up the 
standard ot the conquerors in the north. But the Deccan was 
Isolated, and the domiciled ruling race had perpetually to bring in 
^Gsh blood to furnish their best soldiers and administrators. Bahman’s 
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ministers were an Afghan and a Persian, but Ahmad Shah was 
the first Deccan king to enlist foreign recruits for his army in large 
numbers, and this started the long and bitter feud between Deccanis 
and foreigners. 

Ahmad’s powers had been failing for some time, and he died 
about 1435 at the age of sixty-four. Pie was succeeded by his son 
Ala-ud-din Ahmad. 

Ala-ud-din’s reign which lasted twenty-two years witnessed 
the usual hostilities against Vijiyanagar, while the 
Ahmad. Deccan government was shaken by the growing 

feuds between the Deccani Muhammadans and the 
Abyssinian settlers, who were chiefly Sunnis, and the foreign element, 

, Arabs, Turks, Persians and Moguls, who were mostly Shias. In 
the course of what amounted to civil w'ar the Deccanis killed by an 
act of treachery 1200 Sa}7ids, 1000 other foreigners, five or six 
thousand children and seized the wives, daughters and goods of their 
victims. But in the end the foreigners triumphed, for the king- 
emerging from a drunken seclusion in his harem, dismissed his 
Deccani officials. 

The war with Vijiyanagar in 1443 was far from being a one-sided 
campaign although it ended in favour of the Deccani kingdom- 
Devaraya II had reorganized the rabble of 200,000 mounted men 
and 800,000 foot which represented the army of \ ijiyanagar bt' 
recruiting a large number of Moslems and creating a force of 10,000 
mounted foreign archers, 60,000 Hindu cavalry and 300,000 com¬ 
paratively well-trained infantry. 

Ala-ud-din died in 1458 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Humayun Humayun, one of the most bestial fiends w'ho ever 

sat on a throne. Of the sickening tale of the torture? 
Plumayun delighted to inflict on innocent and guilty alike one example 
is enough. W'hile Humayun was away in 'I'dingana suppressing a 
Hindu revolt a rising took place in . 4 hmadabad, which the Kotwal 
did his best to put down, and the king returned to liis capital by 
forced marches to restore order. He put to death by torture the 
garrison of more than three thousand men whom he considered 
had failed him, w'hile the Kotwal was publicly confined in an iron 
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given for food portions of his own body which were cut off 
daily until he died. The fate of the rebels themselves, their wives 
and families is better left undescribed. 

Throughout Humayun’s reign the ‘‘ talons of his tortures ’ fell on y 
Hindu and Moslem alike; women were butchered to make a royal 
holiday; or the wives and children of his subjects were forcibly 
abducted to satisfy his lust. But at length ‘‘ God, the Most High, 
the Most Merciful and the Succour of them that seek aid answered 
^he prayerful cries of His people ” and in 1461 Humayun died, , 
stabbed to death, so it is recorded, by an African maidservant when 
he was helpless with drink. 

On Humayun’s death the floodgates of invasion opened upon the 
Oeccan kingdom, to which his infant son Nizam Shah had nominally 
succeeded. The Hindu armies of Orissa and Telingana penetrated 

within twenty miles of the capital before they were driven back, 
nnly to be reinforced by an invading host from Malwa. 1 he Deccan 
^vas saved and the invaders expelled by the prompt action of the 
foreigner Mahmud Gavan, the greatest statesman the Bahmani 
’ings ever had and a remarkably able general. Nizam Shah died 
suddenly in 1463 and his brother aged nine ascended the throne as 
Muhammad III. 

1 he queen-mother acted as regent until her son was sixteen, with 
^'^uhanmad HI Mahmud Gavan as chief minister; and although 
the foreign party predominated Mahmud pursued 
^ generous poliev towards the Deccanis, and the great offices of State 
^vere fairly divided. 

In 1469 Mahmud determined to suppress the pirate fleets which 
infested the Malabar coast ^ and seriously intcrlered with AlOvslem 
^^ade and pilgrim ships. He annexed the territories of the Konkan 
^jas concerned and by a combined naval and militar}" operation took 
then one of the chief ports in the kingdom of Vijiyanagar, He 

Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant who came to India by sea froji* 
tl ^ ^bout this time mentions this scourge, which persisted from the days v>f 

Roman sea trade untd it wa^ finally dealt with by the East India Company. 

Qr Nikitin’s Diary see India in the Fifteenth Century. 
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return in triumph to the capital till 1472. In the same year 
Belgaum was annexed. 

’ A year later the Deccan was devastated by a terrible famine in 

which large mimbcra of people died of hunger and eholcrn, and the 


kingdom was furtlicr depojiulated by wbolesale cinigraticjns to Cujnral 

' and Malwa. 

A rising in Telingana at the end of 1477 which Muhaimiiad 
dealt with in person led to an exploit as remarkable for sheer audacity 
as the capture of Nadiya by Ikhtiyar-ud-din. The king was at 
Kondapalli when he learnt of the immense treasure of the temple of 
Kanchi (Conjeveram), one of the seven sacred Hindu cities, a place no 
Muhammadan had ever seen. Muhammad set out to raid the place, 
which was ten days’ journey aw^ay, with 6000 picked cavalry. On the 
last stage he rode so hard that he arrived at the temple gates w'ith only 
forty men. But these were enough. The king killed the gigantic 
Hindu leader in single mounted combat, his party dealt with the 1 
Brahman guards, and the temple was plundered. , 

I The Deccan kingdom now extended westward to the sea coast, , 
I while on the east the old provinces of Gulbarga and Daulatabad had . 
^ been greatly enlarged and Telingana had considerably more than 
1 doubled in size. The provinces as organized by Bahman Shah had 
I become unmanageable, and in 1480 Muhammad partitioned each ot I 

( the original provinces. At the same time the powers of the provincial | 

satraps were considerably curtailed, all military appointments with 
the exception of the command of the principal provincial fortress 
, W'ere resumed by the king, and a system of control and inspection | 

‘ was introduced. The.se reforms were liighly unpopular amongst the 
older nobility, who saw the w*ealth and authority of the governors 
diminished and the opportunities for peculation greatly restricted. 
I'he eight provincial governorships wxre allotted fairly among the 
two factions, Africans being put in charge of two of them. 

Whilst the dismemberment of the kingdom is to be attributed to 


the Bahmani system of decentralization the immediate cause was the 
shocking crime which sullied the end of Muhammad’s reign. Ihe | 
king had started life under every possible ad\antage, with a wise 
mother and ane of the greatest Tvloslem statesmen of India to guide 
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But he had become a confirmed drunkard, and the Deccani 
party who hated the Persian leader of the foreigners awaited their 
opportunity when the king was intoxicated to show him a highly 
treasonable letter to the Raja of Orissa over Mahmud Gavan’s seal, 
i lie letter was a palpable forgery, but IMiihammad, wiliioiit malting 

inquiry and retusing to lit^Lcn to liia nuniritci b ilcfcncc nfid 
protestations of innocence, ordered him to instant execution. 

Mahmud Gavan had served the liahmanl kings with UllSWCl^ing 
devotion for thirty-five years, and he was seventy-eight Y^ars old at 
the time of his murder in 1481. In the council chamber he had fil e 
the highest office with wisdom and justice and he had shown m the 
field the greatest skill and courage. His private life, in whic e 
showed himself to be a devout Sunni Moslem, had been consistent y 
one of kindliness and generosity. When the king sent for the 
rninister’s treasurer he found that, with all his opportunities, Mahmud 
Gavan had left no fortune. His great income as he received it had 
all been spent in charity. 

Among his many endowments was the splendid college in the 
Persian style which he built at Bidar nine years before his death, 
with its great mosque and library, lecture halls, professors quarters, 
and students’ cubicles ranged*round an open courtyard, all planned 
for convenience and comfort and amply provided with light and air.*^ 
Retribution fell swiftly upon the king. The foreigners and the 
more respectable members of the Deccani party would have no 
rnore to do with him and, overwhelmed with remorse and grief, he 
drank himself to death within a vear. lie was just twenty-eight.^ 
Muhammad Shah was succeeded in 1482 by his son the boy King 
Mahmud, who grew up a pleasure-seeking debauchee. 
The government was in the hands of Qasim Rarid- 
ul-Mamalik, a Turk who had joined the Deccani 
faction; the State was rent by the plots of the opposing parties; and 
the provincial governors one after another asserted their independence, 
The kingdom had departed from the Bahmani house and vvhen 
^lahmud died in 1518, worn out with his excesses, all that remained 

' Camh. Hist. India, Vol. III. pp. 635-t’36. .Mnrshull diacu^scs ihc 

ccenn architecture in detail, pp. O29-636. 
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{e country around the capital. Kalimullah, the last of a dyfl 
. had dwindled into a succession of puppet kings, fled; Amir Abi 
Barid set himself upon the throne of Bidar; and the history of the five 
turbulent, ambitious and treacherous kingdoms of the Deccan began. 

Bijapur, the most important of the five kingdoms of the Deccan, 
was founded by Adil Shah. If Firishta is to be 
Bijapur. bclieved he was the son of Sultan Murad II of 

Turkey, saved from a general massacre of the royal children and 
smuggled out of the countr>\^ He was certainly sold as a slave to 
Khvaja Mahmud Gavan, the great Deccan minister, and afterwards 
rose to a provincial governorship. In 1490 he joined with the 
Governors of Ahmadnagar and Berar, when they asserted the in¬ 
dependence of their respective provinces in those words of the Korai^ 
which describe so much of Indian history; The sword for him 
^vho can wield it, and dominion to him who conquers.” 

Acting upon this principle Adil Shah engaged in frequent warfare 
his Moslem and Hindu neighbours until his death from dropsy 
at the age of seventy-five in 1510, The only notable domestic event of 
the reign, and it almost cost him his throne, was the attempt to impose 
the Shia form of religion on his Sunni subjects. Early in his 
rule the king married the daughter of a Maratha chief, and he 
freely appointed Hindus to high government offices. Adil Shah 
appears to have been a man of considerable attainments, a skilful 
musician and devoted to literature; in character he was wise, just 
and conscientious. But towards the end of his life the control of 


affairs passed into the hands of his treacherous minister Kamal Khan 
Dcccani, while the country was invaded by the Portuguese, who seized 
iii.s newly-won port of Goa in February 1510. The place changed 
hands three times during the year, but Adil Shah was dead before 
de Albuquerque finally took it in November and, exasperated by 
liis losses, ma^iSacred the Moslem inhabitants. 

Alliances in the Deccan were made as rapidly as they were 
afterwards broken. In 1515 and again in 1520 Adil Shah’s son 
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with iti- “ strong corroborating^ facts is JlMVcii in detail. 
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attacked the Portugiiese, being badly defeated in the 
ipaign, but winning back the mainland of Goa, though not the 


island, in the second. But between these operations when Bijapur 
was invaded by Krishna of Vijiyanagar Portuguese troops fought on 
the Moslem side. The Hindus were victorious and took 400 guns, 
100 elephants and 4000 horses. Isma’il Add Shah s reign, which 
began w'ith the Portuguese war and an abortive plot against t te t rone 
by the regent Kamal Khan, ran what was then the norma course 0 
incessant fighting. He died at the age of thirty-seven 

Mallu, the licentious son of Isma’il was deposed and blinded by 
his outraged nobles after a reign of six months and 
Bijapur and brother Ibrahim Adil Shah I became king. 

Khusm Lari, a Turkish 

foreigner of outstanding ability who was given the title of Asa an 
and the great fief of Belgaum. One of the first acts of the reign, o\\ 
ever, was to expel almost all the foreigners and replace them m t e 
government and in the anny by Deccanis and Abyssinians. A state 
visit to Vijiyanagar in 1535, and wars with that kingdom and is 
Deccan neighbours sums up Ibrahim's toreign policy. He died in 


1557 ^ ^be direct result of hard drinking and debauchery. 


His son Ali, unlike his father, was a Shia and an intolerant 
bigot. But he made an alliance with the Hindu kingdom o 
Vijiyanagar against his Moslem neighbour Ahmadnagar in i5S< , 
when the two armies devastated that country and left no cruelty 
unpractised.” Six years later the four Deccan kingdoms of Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar and Golconda combined to break the formidable 
Hindu power which dominated the south. Talikota, one of the 
sive battles of India, was fought on 23rd January; 1565, the splendi 
city of Vijiyanagar met the fate of Carthage, and with the oveithrow 
of the great Hindu kingdom Muhammadan supremacy in the Dcccan 
Was assured. 

In 1570 Ali made an alliance with Murtaza Nizam, Sha o 
Ahmadnagar and the Hindu Zamorin of Calicut, to expel the P( itu- 
.guese from India. But the attempt was frustrated by the splen h 
‘ ourage and tenacity of the Viceroy Doiii Luiz de Atayde, heljK'd I y 
^ Authority: Piiishta. Camb. Hist, India, Vol. IH.'p. 444 » ^SS^. 
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dissensions of his enemies. Chaul with its garrison of 3000 
was besieged for nine months by an army of 150,000 men. Goa was 
invested in even greater force, but its defenders who at first numbered 
f6oo and were only later increased to 4000 eventually forced the 
invaders to raise the siege with a loss of 12,000 men and 300 elephants. 
Not only did Dom Luiz during the crisis send reinforcements to 
outlying places which were being attacked, but he despatched the 
annual fleet of merchantmen to Portugal, and finally carried the war 
successfully into the enemy’s country. Ali Adil Shah was killed in 
1579 at a moment of disgusting debauchery. Bijapur was finally 
absorbed in the Mogul empire in 1686. 

The Adil Shahi dynasty left its mark in India by the creation of 
the magnificent monuments at Bijapur in which the native art of the 
Deccan, as evolved by Indian artists and craftsmen, rises above the 
Persian influence evident in the buildings of the Bahmani rulers.^ 


Bcrar. 


^ Camb. iJist. ItuHa, Vol. III. p. 637. 

^ Or 1484. {Oxford History of Imiiay V. A. Smith, p. 
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Ahmadnagar, which became one of the Deccan kingdoms in 1490 
under Ahmad Nizam-ul-Malik, the son ,of a Viji- 
Ahmadna ^ ar , yanagar Brahman, was ruled from 1508 until 1553 by 
Burhan Nizam Shah I, who ascended the throne at the age of seven- 
I'he government during the minority was carried on by thfc able 
minister Muhammad Khan Deccani. In 1521 Burhan gave the Portu¬ 
guese permission to build a factor}'’ at Chaul, and six years later 
entered into an alliance with them against the State of Gujarat, In 
the course of this campaign the Gujarat fleet was completely destroyed . " 

The by no means invariably successful wars waged by Burhan Nizam ^ 
Shah and his successors, and the far from edifying deaths of the 
majority of the earlier kings can be found in the pages of Firishta. ^ 
Ahmadnagar did not become part of the Mogul Empire until 1637 
during the reign of Sliahjahan. ^ 

In 1490 ^ Berar broke away from the Bahmani kingdom under it^ 
provincial governor Fathullah Imad-ul-MulkDeccani, 
a convert from Hinduism; Imad Shahi kings ruled ^ 
the country until it was annexed by Ahmadnagar in 1574. 
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Evince of Golconda which threw off its allegiance to the Bah 


ihULj 


^ofconda. 


^ or ^^UlGUiiua wmvx*x --- ^ , 1 rn. T 

manis between 1512 and 1518. was the old lelingan 
kingdom mled until the beginning of the fourteenth 
^enturj' by the Hindu kings of the Narupati It 

wrought under the suzerainty of Delhi by Ala-ud-din Khal 1 m 1346, 
md once more came under Moslem suzerainty ten indeoend- 

he invasion of Muhammad 1 of the Deccan m 13 5 - s ., . 

-nt kingdom under the Qutb Shahi it enjo>e repair 

Prosperity. The old Hindu irrigation works had been p 
■he country was fertile and Hindus were able to rise to hig 
‘he government. The administration was in general goo , 

Ns of its first independent ruler, Quli Qutb Shah to it eighth and 
Abu’l Hassan, who came to the throne m i6/2. ® . 

this time, however, the Deccan kingdoms, titter y incapai e o 
^^utual jealousy of showing a united front, had egun ^ ^ Imnda 
before the steady advance of the Mogul Empire, an o^ 

^^self vvas annexed by Aurangzib in 1687. During t e 
Ihrahim (1550-80). the court, which had been moved from 
^Varangal to Golconda by Quli Qutb, was established at Bhagnagar, 
renamed Hyderabad and is now, as the capita o t le x ’^®tn 
dominions with a population of half a million people, the iourtn 
largest city in India. 


Besides the' kingdoms of the Deccan there were other independent 

States stretching across the middle of India from east to we^t to w 

reference must be made. , x„„oi- ' 

Qn the Bay of Bengal lav the State of Orissa, a Hiii u ‘P'r P ' 
o„„ .-.gainst lltc Kloskm Cover,.ors of Itcngal. It had 

been invaded by Firoa Tnghluq .n ,360 and made 
‘‘P pay tribute to Delhi. Orissa kept its independence m spi e < 
ormidable Moslem incursions, and in 1435 the V 1 

^mbitious ruler Kapilesvaradeva ascended the throne. 
his sway southwards along the coast, and even menaced ' ’ 

''■hich was preoccupied with its incessant hostilities ' 

•^t^can kingdom. It was not until 151b rhat Kii.' 'la, _ 

the Vijiyanag.ir kings, succeedcl in winning back the icniury 
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^ had been lost, and established the Kistna River as the boundar) 
»etween the two kingdoms. Orissa kept its independence until i*^ ' 
was taken by Akbar in 1592. | 

The forest region between Orissa and Berar inhabited by the 
Go7idwana primitive tribes of Gonds was then known a? ' 

Gondwana and divided into four kingdoms. The 
richest was the most northern, Garha-Mandla, which towards the 
end of the fifteenth century was greatly enlarged at the expense of it^^ ' 
neighbours in the Narbada Valley. Deogarh and Khula were the most 
and from the latter had come Narsingh who united many of ^ 
the tribes and invaded Berar in 139^ > ^he original cause of subsequent 
Muhammadan expeditions. The greatest and most wisely ruled Gond ; 
kingdom was Chanda in the south, with a long line of-rulers whose . 
policy was to avoid war. Gondwana was conquered, plundered and \ 
annexed by Asaf Khan, AJcbar’s Governor of Kara, when the famousand 
stout-hearted Queen Rani Durgavati was ruling the Garha country. 

Malwa had formed the most southern portion of Harsha’s 
Malwa dominions, and in the first half of the eleventh 

century was ruled by the celebrated King Bhoja ' 
Paramara. In 1234 Iltutmish invaded the country, sacked Ujjain and j 
demolished the famous Hindu temple of Mahakali. Other Moslem | 
incursions followed, but Malwa was not annexed until 1305 when 
Ain-ul-Mulk subdued it for his master Ala-ud-din. 

After the invasion of Timur Iviing had shattered the central 
government, Dilavar Khan Ghori the Afghan Governor of Malwa 
shook off his allegiance to Delhi. The Ghori and Khalji dynasties 
ruled the country for about a hundred and thirty years, and then^ in 
Bahadur of Gujarat defeated Mahmud II the last Khalji and 
took possession of Malwa, a circumstance entirely due to Mahmud 
himself, whose tortuous and aggressive policy severed the old friend- 
i^hip between the two countries. 

Hushang Shah Ghuri (1405-35) and Mahmud I Khalji raised 
the splendid Jami Masjid and the massi\ e Darbar Hall ^ in MandU; 
the ancient capital, with its twenty-five miles of grey embattled walb 
crowning the steep edge of a spur of tlie Vindhya hills. But within 

* Sec Camb. Hist. India, Vol. III. pp. 617-622. 
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s there is now a choking forest of pipal, banyan, baobul 
amidst which rise the great mosques and palaces and tombs of 
sandstone and marble—all that remain of what is still the most striking 
fortress city of India. 

The independence of Gujarat, as a State under Moslem rule, was 
Gujarat established by Zafar Khan (Muzaffar I), the son of a 

Rajput convert who was sent by Muhammad 
Tughlak to suppress a rebellion in the province in 1391 and set 
himself up as king in 1396. The subsequent rise of the kingdom was 
due to Muzaffar’s grandson Ahmad Shah (1411-42), a determined 
^nd energetic ruler who engaged in frequent and successful war with 
his neighbours. He built Ahmadabad, still the chief city of Gujarat, 
soon after his accession. But the greatest king of the dynasty was 
hlahmud 1 Begarha,^ who showed the strength of his character by 
personal courage and decision in stamping out a formidable 
conspiracy when he came to the throne as a boy of thirteen in 1458. 
‘ i^hmud is one of the great masters of war in Indian history, and 
die victories which extended his dominions included campaigns in 
utch and Kathiawar and the conquest of the Hindu State of 
Champaner. 

Gujarat with its long-established and flourishing trade and its 
many harbours, had made itself strong at sea, and with the arrival 
ot the Portuguese upon the coast a collision between the two powers 
inevitable. After tlic allied Moslem fleet had been destroyed oif 
m in 1509 by Almeida, Mahmud made peace with the Portuguese, 
c died in 1511. Mahmud was in every way a born ruler. Tall 
of striking appearance with a beard to his waist, he never 
^ owed himself to be swayed by the whisperings of the harem, and 
Js Word was law with his ministers. 

i^Iuzaflar II succeeded and reigned until 1526, dying on 7th April, 
fifteen days before Babar won the battle of Panipat. With his 
cet he was able to resist the attempts of the Portuguese to capture 
^n, while he led his armies, amongst other campaigns, to the help 

and the nickname Begarha is be qarh^ meaning “ two fons,” 

ri fers to his capture of the two great Hindu strongitolds of Gimar and 
‘ompaner {Camb. Hist. India, Vol. III. p. 316). 
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ahmud II of Malwa when his government had fallen into the 
hands of Rajput officers. Mandu was stormed in 1518, its Rajput 
defenders immolated themselves in the rite oijauhar, and the sur\dvinC 
Rajput inhabitants of the city to the number of nineteen thousand 


were butchered. 

On Muzaffar’s death the nobles split into three factions supporting 
the respective claims of the late king’s elder sons, Sikandar, Bahadur. 


and Latif Khan. 

Sikandar, the first-born and his father’s nominated heir, was feeble 
and incompetent. He was promptly assassinated and Mahmud > 
an infant son of Muzaffar’s, was proclaimed the nominal king oU 
I3th April 1526. But Bahadur, who is said^ to have been present as 
spectator at Panipat, returned to Gujarat and assumed the kingship u" 
nth July. His infant brother w-as secretly murdered within the year, 
a revolt by Latif Khan ended in the death of that claimant, and 
Bahadur had made himself the unquestioned King of Gujarat. 

In the almost ceaseless wars of the reign, Bahadur met wit’ 
considerable success. Malwa was annexed in 1531, and in 1534 1 “- 
stormed the Rajput stronghold of Chitor. Phe place had 
gallantly defended by the queen mother Jawahir Bai, who w'as kilh’ 
when leading a sortie; the infant heir Udai Singh was taken to a phi^*' 
of safety; and the surviving Rajputs committed jaiJ/ar. Thirtee^’ 
thousand women, according to the legend, perished in the flame- 
while their men, led by Baghji, Prince of Deola, rushed down tu 
great breach to die sword in hand. 

The taking of Chitor marks the turning-point in Bahadur' , 
fortunca. Humayun had succeeded Babur at Delhi in 1530, and ffir^ ' 
time relations were friendly between the two Moslem kingdom- 
But a quarrel over a 1 imurid fugitive to Gujarat led to the invaai ^ 
of that country by Humayun in 1535 - Bahadur deserted his urm- 
and fled, finally escaping by taking ship to Diu. In the meanwliilr 
rebellion had broken out in Bengal, Humayun was obliged to ret' 
and Bahadur regained his kingdom. . 

In 1534, before the invasion of his country, Bahadur had ceded t' 

t By Abu Turab, a contuiiporary writer {Camb. Hist, hvlia, V<.l. III. p 3 ' 
Firishm only ..ays that “ Bahadur Khan was near Delhi.” 
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''=S^Jajia of Bassein to the Portuguese, and during the crisis he offered a 
factor}’ site in Diu in exchange for the services of 500 European troops. 
The contingent was not forthcoming and Bahadur began to negotiate 
with the Viceroy Nino da Cunha for the Portuguese withdrawal from 
Diu. He eventually consented to visit da Cunha on his flagship, and 
the one certain fact which emerges from two conflicting stories is that 
Bahadur w-as drowned in Diu harbour on the 13th February 1537. 

The utter confusion both as regards the succession of the later 
rulers of Gujarat and the disorder of the kingdom may be read in the 
pages of Firishta. The countrv’ was taken over by Akbar in 1572 
during the chaotic reign of Muzaffar Shah III. 

The architecture of the great Moslem buildings of Gujerat was 
ounded upon the highest traditions of the Khalji school as it e.xisted 
when the province broke off from Delhi. This is to be seen in such 
uildings as the Jami Masjid at Ahmadabad, which Sir John Marshall 
las described r “ as one of the most superb, as it is also one of the most 
imposing structures of its class in the world.” During the reign 
0 1 a imud Bcgarha the architecture of Gujarat entered upon its 
niost magnificent stage. Mahmud founded three new cities and 
^3pital of Ahmadabad with many splendid buildings, 
e small kingdom of Khandesh in the Tapti Valley owed its 
Khandesh. "Jiportance to the strength of its fortress Asirgarh. 

f T\ T n ^^^^"^desh won its independence through the resist- 
nK ^ Ahmad Khan to the Bahmani power of the Deccan 

]'K^ ^ ® year 1380. He founded the Faruqi dynasty, and the name 
ass^^ derived from the title of Khan, which these rulers 

^ssumed. f he capital of the country was Burhanpur. Sometime a 
ependcncy of its powerful neighbour Gujarat, the State remained in 
existence until Akbar took Asirgarh in 1601. 


u the south of all these States and occupying the whole of the 
^^yaiici^ar. lower extremity of the peninsula, a Hindu power, the 

. greatest since the days of Ilarsha, held its own frem 

ttti le of the fourteenth century for more than two hundred years. 

III- xxill. the ,in-hite.:ture ot th, 

^ 13 discussed (pp. 608-616). 
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duhammad Tughluq had been a menace to the very existence of 
Hindu religion and civilization in the south unto 
Onj?in of the j^jg policy of aggression was checked by tf'*^ 

mg om. successful rebellion of 1334 in Madura, whiek 

converted that province into a disordered kingdom. The third kin? 
to fight his way to the throne of Madura in 1340 was Ghiyas-ud-dnt 
Damaghani, or Damaghan Shah, who had served as a trooper in the 
Delhi army. Damaghan Shah, a brutal tyrant who delighted in tf>^ 
wholesale massacre and torture of Hindu captives—men, women am 
children — continued the war against Vira Ballala III, the last grea‘ 
Hoysala king and the one existing bulwark against the Muhammadan 
conquest of Southern India. 

Vira Ballala was defeated at the battle of Trichinopoly in 134^] 
and the old man of eighty was taken prisoner and strangled by 
victor, who hung the stuffed skin of the raja, in the best Delhi mannet- 
on the ramparts of Madura. Vira Ballala’s son appears also 
have died in battle, but the spirit of the old king lived on in fM 
brothers, the sons of Sangama of Anagundi, who were officers n’ 
the Hindu northern frontier. The Hindu people of Southern Indi-^ 
groaning under alien rule and religious persecution found thm 
leaders in Sangama’s sons; the movement was inspired by 
Brahman sage Vidyaranya and the kingdom of Vijiyanagar 
founded. j 

Less than ten years after the establishment of the Bahms^ 
dynasty in the Deccan, which took place in 1347, a Hindu power hm 
arisen in the south so formidable that Bahman Shah’s trusty minism’ 
Saif-ud-din Ghuri dissuaded his master from attacking it. j 

At the time of Bahman Shah’s death in 1358 Rukka alone surviv^ 
of Sangama’s sons and the mantle of the Moysak'*^ 
Capital of descended on him. 1 'he capital of his kingdom 

v,,,yu,u,gar. Vijiyanagar, the fortress city on the rocky lieigl'*' 
above the Tungabhadra which Vira Ballala III had built si.v 
before his death; and throughout the many invasions from t*' 
Deccan which swept the country, the great stronghold with its sevcf^^ 
fold walls was never taken until a coalition of tour oi the Decc^ . 


kingdoms utterly destroyed it in 1565. 
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Wars with the 
Oeccan. 


iagar has been given by Ab-dur Razzaq/ who was sent there 
on a mission by Shah Rukh of Samarkand in 1442. His account of 
the magnificence of the court from the king downwards with its 
courtesans, dancers, jugglers and the performing elephants which 
particularly took his fancy, might easily be taken for a description 
from the Arabian Nights, ' ' 

The sanguinary struggle between the Hindu and Muhammadan 

powers, which lasted as long as the kingdom of 

Vijiyanagar was in being, began when Firoz Sliah 
Tughlak announced his policy of non-interfeiencc 
in the affairs of the south, and this danger to both States no longer 
existed. The history of Vijiyanagar consists almost entirely of the 
wars with the Deccan, but in 1371 Bukka 1 defeated and swept 
away the Moslem dynasty of Madura. He died seven years later 
and was succeeded by Ilarihara II,® the first of the line to assume 
the royal title. Two kings, both named Devaraya, followed, 
and at the accession of Devaraya II (1421-48) the kingdom was 
at the heiglit of the prosperity which it reached under the first 
dynasty. 

Nicolo Conti, a Venetian of noble family who travelled in India 
^ before 1440, gives the following impressions of his visit to 
Vijiyanagar, vvhich he calls Bizenegalia®: “The circumference of 
the city IS sixty nailes; its walls arc carried up to the mountains and 
enclose the valleys at their foot. ... In this city there are estimated 
to be ninety thousand rnen fit to bear arms. The inhabitants of this 
i^cgion marry as many wives as they please, who are burnt with their 
dead husbands. Their king is more powerful than all the other kings 
of India. He takes to himself twelve thousand wives, of whom four 
thousand follow him on foot ... and are employed in the kitchen. 

. number . . . ride on horseback, the remainder carried by men 
htiers of whom two or three thousand arc selected as his wives on 
condition they should voluntarily burn themselves with him, which 

M 1*1 Ab-dur Razzaq as quoted in India in the Fifteenth Century, 

(i.omlon), 1H57. 

T. , I^‘'rihara I hod hem un< of the vvardefis of the niai'chcs before hia broii er 
^7'' power. 

Jfidia in the Fifteenth Cenfurv, Part II. 
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,;^4s^jg0P^idered to be a great honour for them.’* The wholesale sacrTf 
^fsuttee reached its climax in India at the obsequies of the Telugu 
rulers of the kingdom. 

Devaraya II was followed by Mallikarjuna who repelled a 
combined attack by the Deccan kingdom and the Hindu State of 
Orissa. But the next king, his brother Virupaksha, was so hope¬ 
lessly incompetent that Vijiyanagar was in danger of breaking up, 
and Saluva Narasimha, with the help of his general Narasa, deposed 
him in 1487 and took over the government. This is known as the 
First Usurpation, and Narasimha in his six years’ reign succeeded in 
winning back most of the rebellious provinces. 

A second usurpation about the year 1505 brought chaos, but from 
this emerged Krishnadevaraya, son of Narasa and the greatest king 
of Vijiyanagar, who ascended the throne in 1509. His own country 
was unsettled and a powerful vassal in open rebellion. Off the coast 
of Bijapur the guns of the Portuguese and Muhammadan fleets 
were in action, and the first of the European powers in Indi^^ 
was raising the earliest Indian regiment to fight against their own 
countiyTOen. Away in the north the Lodi dynasty of Delhi, for 
all the energy and determination of its greatest king Sikandar, 
was not far from its end at the hands of the conquering army 
of Babar. 

A Portuguese mission sent to Vijiyanagar by de Albuquerque to 
conclude a commercial treaty and an alliance against the Zamorin of 
Calicut soon after Krishna’s accession was the only contact between 
the two powers during the king’s reign. Krishna’s foreign policy 
was mainly to recover the provinces which had been lost to Orissa, 
and in this he had partly succeeded by 1516. Foui years later, 
profiting by the dissensions between the Five Kingdoms of the 
Deccan, he annexed the Raichur Doab which had been the cause ol 
heavy fighting with the Deccan kingdom since the days of Muhammad 
I, a hundred and sixty years before. 

Krishna was an able general; in the course of his campaigns 
temporarily occupied Bijapur and he destroyed the great fortress cj 
Gulbarga, the original capital of the Bahmani kingdom. But in vivi^ 
contrast to so many of the successful soldiers of medieval India, 
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towards the vanquished. A zealous Hindu with stroi 
igs towards Vaishnavisni, Krishna made mpst generous 
endowments to temples and Brahmans. 

It must be remembered, however, that in those medieval 




times the subjects of a kingdom were held to exist solely for 
the benefit of their rulers, Moslem or Hindu, and the Indian 
peasants habitually lived in a state of misery and neglect. The 
usual government practice in the south was to leave the cultivator 
half his crop. 

Athanasius Nikitin,^ a merchant of Tver who visited parts of 
India including .Bidar and Vijiyanagar about the year 147^5 noted in 
his diary: “ The land is overstocked with people; but those in the 
country are very miserable, while the nobles are extremely opulent 
and delight in luxury. They ^re wont to be carried on their silver 
beds, preceded by some twenty chargers caparisoned in gold and 
followed by 300 men on horseback and 500 on foot, and by hornmcn, 
ten torch-bearers and ten musicians.” 

I'he terrible ferocity of the punishments for offences against 
property were designed to protect the rich against the poor, and it is 
recorded that there were very few thieves in the countrjL The 
ruler of Vijiyanagar was an absolute autocrat with an immense army 
tinder his immediate orders; and the provincial governors, apart 
from the obligation to remit to the royal exchequer one-half of their 
gross revenue, were supreme within their provinces. 

l^rostitution was rife; the courtesans were sometimes extremely 
rich and the State drew a considerable revenue from the brothels, 
f^uelling was prevalent amongst the upper classes and eventually 
t\as taken up, to Firishta's horror, by the Muhammadans of the 
C>eccan,2 

Towards the end of his reign Krishna’s health began to fail, and 
rebellion broke out in parts of the kingdom, which had to be 
^^Ppressed. He died in 1530. Neither his brother Achyuta nor his 
r^^phew Sadashivaraya were strong rulers, and during the reign of the 
second of these kings Vijivanagar came to an end as a kingdom in 15 ^ 5 * 


1 

2 


India hi the Fifteenth Century, Paxt III. 
Firishta, Vol. 111 . pp. 208-209, 
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forces of the kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda anc 
Bidar, bent on the destruction of the formidable 


Battle of 
Talikota. 


Hindu power, concentrated at Talikota, a small 
frontier town in Bijapur. The allied army was 
commanded by Hussain Nizam Shah I, whose kingdom of Ahmad¬ 
nagar had been subjected to every kind of atrocity by the Hindus 
during the recent invasions of his country by Bijapur and Vijiyanagar. 
The strength of the Muhammadan forces lay in their infinitely better 
training and discipline, in the efficiency of their cavalry and mounted 
archers and in the overwhelming superiority of their 600 guns 
commanded by the able and experienced Chalabi Rumi Khan, who 
had seen service in Europe. 

Sadashivaraya commanded the Hindu army in person. He had 
under him 82,000 cavalry, 900,000 infantry, 2000 elephants and some 
artillery. But this huge collection of men was ill-armed and un¬ 


disciplined, and if Caesar Frederick (who visited Vijiyanagar tw'O 
years later) is to be believed, the issue was practically decided by the 
defection of 140,000 Muhammadan mercenaries serving in the 
Hindu army. 

The Kistna flowed between the opposing forces. Husain by ^ 


skilful manoeuvre crossed it without loss, and on 5th January 156= 


Ai, vvitiiuuu luiss, aiiu ou 5in January 15^:?’ 
with the river behind him, fought what is known as the battle of 
Talikota. 

The tactics on both sides were simple.^ Chalabi Khan had 
disposed his artillery in three lines according to calibre, and covered 
them wdth 2000 foreign archers who had orders to fall back when the 
enemy approached. The Hindus opened with matchlocks and rocket* 
and then advanced upon the guns. They were repulsed but the)' 
came on again, and Chalabi Khan met the second attack by loading 
his heavy pieces with bags of copper coins, which in the Deccan wero 
lumps of metal and equal to modern shrapnel. The effect at point' 
blank range was decisive and the Bijapur cavalry, supported b)' 
elephants, charged the shattered columns through the gaps between 
the guns. As the Hindus fell back Sadashivaraya was taken prisoned 


1 For further details of the battle sec Firishta, Vol. III. pp. 126-130 
pp. 240-249. 
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j^TO^^antly beheaded, and at the sight of their leader’s head on a 
loslem pike the huge army completely gave way. 

A hundred thousand Hindus were killed in the battle and the 
rout which followed. The booty taken by the men of the victorious 
army was enormous, the city of Vijiyanagar was completely destroyed, 
^nd the country plundered for the next six months. The great 
Hindu power of the south was broken into a number of petty Hindu 
States, of which the most important was that of the Nayaks of Madura. 


Conquest through the gateways of the north-west had been , 
Results of frequent in Indian history. While Persians and 

^nvQsiou^ Greeks, Scythi^s, Kushanas and Huns had swept 

into the plains to i^ecome absorbed in the country, 
invasions, or series of invasions, had permanently impressed 
^ character upon India. 

Through the colour bar which developed the caste system the 
'^^'ans kept themselves from being submerged in the great mass 
the Dravidian population. Dravidian culture and ideas steadfastly 
^tir\dved in the southern portion of the peninsula, and the proportion 
^ true Aiy'^an blood is sn)all throughout India today and hardly 
^^ists at all in some provinces. But the Aryans succeeded in absorbing 
Dravidians in the lower castes of Hinduism, including what are 
called the Depressed Classes, the “ untouchables ” who com- 
at the present time about 30 per cent, of the total Hindu 
Population of all India, and either follow degrading occupations or 
^opresent the aboriginal tribes. 

The uncompromising faith of Islam thrust its way through the 
^^^tring States of India like a sword. The Muhammadans trampled' 
foot the images of the hated tcligion they were unable to 
ostroy, and as time went on the Moslems greatly increased in 
bombers. On the heels of the original invaders came an unending 
of subsequent immigrants; there were countless conversions, 
^^Iher forced or due to the missions of great Muhammadan saints 
teachers; and there was the steady increase caused by the inter- 
||‘^rriage of the old ai\d nev Muhammadans. But the Hindus ha-.i 
up an unscalable wall in the caste system which so utterly 
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the theory of human equality as taught (if not invariably 
applied) by Islam as well as by Christianity. 

Sir Theodore Morison has said ^ of the 77 million Muhammadan^ 
of all India today: “ Some are descendants of the Arabs, Afghans 
and Turks who came down from the heights of Central Asia in 
successive waves of conquest, but the greater number are by blood I 
natives of the soil, high-born Rajputs, hard-working Sudras, or 
lowly outcasts. . . . When these Indians had once become member? 
of the great brotherhood of Islam they adopted the civilization of 
Baghdad and Shiraz and drew their ideas from the literature of Arabia 
I and Persia. . . . These Moslem invaders and converts were not 
I merged in the general population but remained a distinct people . . * 
proud of their political ascendency and their superior civilization.'' 

These were the results of the invasions through the north" 
western passes. Never once, in three thousand years, had the 
country been attacked by sea, but twenty-seven years before Babar 
led his army through the Khyber Pass, a new^ era of European 
intrusion and ultimate supremacy broke upon the western shorc^^ 
of India. 

Inspired by the resolve to end the Venetian and Goanese* 
monopoly of the Indian trade which reached Europe 
Portuguese, through the Levant, a Portuguese sea-captain > 

Bartholemeu Diaz de Novaes, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1487, and on the 17th May 1498 Vasco da Gama with 
his three ships, not one of them more than 150 tons burden, anchored 
near Calicut, w'herc he w^as well received by the Hindu zamorin. 

The discovery of the direct sea route to India had the 
profound effect upon the civilized world, while its immediate resuh 
w^as to make Portugal during the sixteenth centurj^ the 
prosperous country in Europe, 

On tlie 13th September 1500 Pedro Alvarez Cabral appeared 
with his fleet off Calicut. He had sailed from Lisbon on the qlh nf 
March, soon after da Gama's return, and on his w’ay to India had 

^ Political India (ed. by Sir John Cuniming), 1932, Ch. V., Muhammada*^ 
iVlovemcnts 
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discovered Brazil and Zanzibar. Cabral soon became 
embroiled with the zamorin in his efforts to found a settlement, 
but before the Portuguese commander sailed back to Lisbon he found 
a better harbour than Calicut in Cochin, where the Hindu raja, an 
enemy of the zamorin, was to prove a valuable ally. 

^507 the Portuguese had fortified Cochin and established 
themselves on the island of Socotra. The Indian trade with 
the west was now tapped at its source, and the wealth of 
Merchandise began to go to Europe in Portuguese ships by way 
the Cape. 

t)irect intercourse between India and the western w-orld had 
ended in the seventh century with the Arab conquest of Egypt and 
^^ersia, which had obliged all exports from India to pass through the 
hands of the Muhammadan rulers of the Levant, who literally held 
^he East in fee. But this diversion of trade from the ancient route, 
^^’oin Moslem factories in Calicut through the Red Sea merchants 
Jidda and so by Suez, Cairo and Alexandria to Europe, while 
ruined the merchants of Venice and Genoa, w^as a heavy blow to 
Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who lost the large revenue drawm from 
^he customs dues levied in transit. By his ingenious manipulation 
the pepper trade the Sultan secured one-third of the profits on 
^very voyage and, in addition to this, import and export duties 
^Sgregating 20 per cent, ad valorem were imposed in Egypt. Added 
this the Portuguese ceaselessly harried the Moslem trading vessels 
f'^ying between the ports of Gujarat and Jidda, and showed a hostility^ 
towards the Muhammadan people which might possibly have been 
justifi^(^ {yy previous European history had it not been accompanied 
^y horrible and most unchristian atrocities. Pilgrim ships were, 
Mercilessly sunk, and even though women and children might be' 
‘^Mong the passengers they were left to drown. 

Within ten years of their arrival the Portuguese had consequently ^ 
'^^oused the violent hostility of ever\' Muhammadan State on the 
^ Mbian littoral. IMoslcm supremacy of the eastern seas was at stake 
a coalition was formed by the Sultan of Egypt and Mahmud I 
Gujerat, with whom the Hindu zamorin of Calicut joined forces 


to 


Meet the challenge. 
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^ 'he allied fleet, commanded by Amir Husain, the Kurdish 
governor of Jedda, attacked a Portuguese squadron in the harbour 
of Chaul in Januarj'^ 150S and overwhelmed it. But a year later 
the Portuguese Viceroy Francesco de Almeida sailed up the coast 
to Diu with his whole fleet and won a decisive naval victory in 
February 1509. The Moslem fleet was practically annihilated and the 
command of the Arabian Sea passed into the hands of the Portuguese. 
It w’as upon sea-power that the Portuguese wealth and asceridancy 
was founded. They never attempted to establish an empire in 
India, and they consolidated their naval position by building a chain 
of fortified posts along the coast line from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China. No ship could sail those seas without a Portuguese pass¬ 
port, and the whole of the trade with the Indies and with China was 
assured for nearly a century. 


In November 1510 the Portuguese established themselves at 
Goa, the first territory in India to be directly governed by Europeans 
since the days of Alexander’s generals; and there they have remained 
to this day. Alfonso de Albuquerque had become Viceroy in 1509, 
and he appointed Portuguese district officers with a Hindu clerical 
staff, while he maintained the Indian system of village local govern¬ 
ment. Muhammadans were excluded from the government service. 
Hindu regiments with their own officers were raised, and the 
earliest European-trained Indian troops first saw service against the 
Muhammadans at Dabpol and the Hindus at Calicut. Another of 
de Albuquerque’s measures was to abolish saii, the sacrifice of 
the Hindu widow on the funeral pyre, which was so often only 
voluntary in theory. Saii was prohibited from time to time by i 
rulers of various Hindu States. It was made illegal in the East India | 
Company’s territory in 1829. ! 

But in one respect the Viceroy embarked on a policy whidi | 
largely contributed to the decline of Portuguese power in India- 
He foresaw the drain which the demands of the eastern possessions 
must entail on the man-power of so small a kingdom as Portugah 
and he sought to counteract it by the encouragement of mixed 
marriages. It may here be remarked that the English East India 
Company, seventy years after the foundation of their first factory^ 
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a similar policy.^ In the early days of the Englr^ 
East India Company children of mixed marriages \yere frequently 
educated in England and returned to hold good positions in India.- 
In the British case this policy had no disastrous results, but it has 
i led up to the present economic Anglo-Indian problem, 
j In 1514 de Albuquerque was recalled, but died at Goa be ore e 
[ Could sail. The great Portuguese Viceroy, brave, resolute and c ear 
I sighted, with his cruelty towards Muhammadans as the one stain 
[ cn his character, had perceived that the three keys to the eastern 
trade were Malacca, Ormuz and Aden. The first two of t ese te 
"on, but with his 20 ships, 1700 Portuguese and 800 Indian troops 
1*0 failed to take the last. In his farewell letter to King Manoel he 
said: “ I leave the chief place in India in your Majesty s powert e 
only thing left to be done being the closing of the gates of the Straits. 

The majority of the governors and viceroys who followed did 
little to reflect credit on themselves or upon their country. IIis 
successor, Lopo Soares, threw away a golden opportunity to occupy 
•^den unopposed, and according to the Portuguese historian Faria y 
Sousa, who was there at the time, began the downfall of Portuguese 
power in India by allowing his European officers to trade, a con¬ 
cession which ultimately led to the incomes of station commanders 
being estimated on the basis of their illicit gains. 

With the exception of salt, de Albuquerque had not interfered 
^'Ith the customs of the people of Goa, but in 1540 the King o 
Portugal ordered all the Hindu temples in the island to be destroyed, 
''"d the local application of a religious intolerance then regrettably 
^**iversal in the Christian world is generally held by histonans “ 
i be one of the reasons for the decline of Portuguese power in 
' ^udia. The forcible union of Portugal with Spain after the battle 

I Alcantara in 1580 undoubtedly hastened this decline, even though 
the eastern trade was specifically retained by Portuguese merchants 
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npy 4 »ortuguese ships. But the dominating factor which brwg 
Portuguese control of the Indian trade to an end was the 
•loss of their supremacy in the eastern seas, an event which wa?- 
precipitated by the Armada disaster in which the fleet of Portugal 
was involved. That supremacy had been established by force, the 1 
only right then recognized in practice throughout India, and it had ' 
been acknowledged in virtue of the Papal mandate by Latin 
Christendom, a view which was not shared by the Dutch and the 
English, who appeared at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Affonsa da Sousa, in himself a worthless governor, is, howevei"* 
to be eredited with bringing out to Goa in 1542 the Jesuit, Franci- 
Xavier, one cf the first members of the Society. After ten years of 
devoted and self-sacrificing missionary work in India and the Far 
East, this great saint died off the coast of China in 1552 and wa^ 
buried in Goa under a magnificent shrine. The relics of St. Franci-** 
Xavier are exposed still for veneration at stated periods, and are 
visited by crowds of Hindus as well as Christians. 

The viceroyalty of da Sousa is also marked by the arrival in Indi-J 

^553 of the most famous figure in Portuguese literature, Lui^^ 
Vaz de Camoens, author of The Lttsiads. Camoens, who was of the 
same stock as Vasco da Gama, had been banished to India as f 
soldier in the ranks for wounding an officer of the court, and i"' 
said to have played a conspicuous part in the conquest of the 
Alagada islands. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the Indian viceroyaU)' 
extended over Mozambique, Ormuz, Muscat, Ceylon and Malacca- 
each under a governor. The headquarters of the Viceroy were at Goa 
and he exercised supreme control over the civil, naval and military 
administrations, assisted by the Council of State and the Council 
the Three Estates. 

Mtcr the death of King John III of Portugal in 1^57, the 
Portuguese power in Europe and in the East began to weaken. 
Portuguese prestige in India was restored for a time by Dorn Lui - 
de Atayde, who was Viceroy from 1568 to 1571. By his splenthel 
courage, his unswerving devotion to duty and his skill as a commander 
he crushed the formidable confederacy which the kings of Ahmadiiag*'^ 
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and the zamorin of Calicut had made to overwhelm the 
ortuguese settlements by land. But the destruction of Vijiyanagar 
1^65 and the consequent extinction of a flourishing trade con- 
riection was a blow to the prosperity of Goa from which the Portu¬ 
guese could not possibly recover. This carries the history of the 
ortuguese in bidia to 1573, when friendly negotiations were begun 
between the Viceroy and the Emperor Akbar. 

The history of the kingdoms then existing in India has now 
brought, with one notable exception, up to their contact with 
^ ^ descendants of Babar, known as the Timurid dynasty. That 
^^ception is the kingdom of Delhi. 

^fter the death of Firoz the provincial governors threw off their 
of allegiance to Delhi. The Hindu population ceased 
Paying the jizya and began to rise against Muham- 
j ^ madan rule, and rebellion became so serious by 

^394 in Koil, Etawah and Kanauj that the eunuch Malik Sarvar 
^^^d order, occupied Jaunpur and then declared his independence 
King of the East. 

So years five kings, the grandsons and the youngest 

tr-^ ^^^uz, followed one another on the throne of Delhi like 
and embarrassed phantoms. 

■*-he state of the country was an open invitation to an invader. 
^fivasiojj of Firoz a united kingdom and a foimid- 

“ able army had warded off the threatened Mongol 

inroad of 1379. But when Pir Muhammad, grandson 
^ ue Amir Timur Lang, led the advance guard of the coming invasion 
^he Indus at the end of 1397, all possible hope of external 
had vanished with all expectation of internal security. The 
^ 'holders of the north-west, dissipating their forces by fighting 
M themselves, offered little resistance, and in May 1398 Pir 
^j^animad occupied IVIultan. 

^he kingdom of Delhi was equally powerless under its puppet 
^^sir-ud-din Mahmud, grandson of Firoz, and his mayor of 
be Mallu. Four years earlier Mahmud’s dominion had been 

^ned by the walls of his capital while his cousin the usurper 
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irat Shah (by this time a refugee in the Doab) ruled at Firozabad , 
over the surrounding country at the bidding of his ministers. ^ 

Timur, whose conquests were almost as unbounded as his- 1 
appalling ferocity, left Samarkand in April 1398 with a force of 1 | 
about 90,000 cavalry, passed through Kabul in the middle of August 
and crossed the Indus towards the end of September. The pretext 
for the invasion of India had been the toleration of its Moslem rulers 


towards Hinduism, for Timur was a Barlas Turk and an ardent 
upholder of Islam. The stimulus had been the negation of govern* 
ment amounting to the disarmament of the kingdom following upon 
the death of Firoz. But the real object of the expedition was plunder. 

Desolation and ruin and the piled-up corpses of unnumbered 
thousands of Hindus marked the advance of the conqueror, and on 
7th December Timur’s army encamped close to the famous Ridge 
overlooking Delhi. Three days later Mallu made an ineffective 
sortie from the city and Timur responded by massacring 100,000 
adult male Hindu prisoners of war. 


On the 17th of December Timur crossed the Jumna and, under 
the walls of Delhi, met the forces which Mahmud and Mallu had 
with difficulty collected. The King of Delhi’s army, consisting of 
i 0,000 cavalry, 120 armour-plated elephants carrying grenadiers and 
archers, and 40,000 infantry, was heavily outnumbered. Timur’s 
dispositions to deal with the elephants were a screened trench, 
a line of hobbled buffaloes and the use of calthrops, and these 
proved entirely effective. The issue was never in doubt. The 
Indian attack upon the invaders’ right wing w^as outflanked and 
repulsed, while Timur’s advance on the opposite flank was completely 
successful and Mahmud’s army w'as routed. 

The defeated king found a humiliating refuge in Gujarat with 
Zafar Khan, the son of a Rajput convert to Islam who had renounced 
his allegiance to Mahmud two years earlier. The conqueror entered 
Delhi and after an illuso^ amnesty won by the entreaties of the > 
mullahs the capital was given up to wholesale sack and a general 
massacre which lasted five days. Only the qu.arter occupied by the 
chief representatives of the Moslem religion was spared, and the 
spoils of precious stones, gold and silver were enormous. 
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^^rut was stormed early in January 1399, and by the 
.QbjSjlary the fury of destruction and orgy of slaughter had awept 
over Hardwar, Kangra and Jammu. Timur recrossed the Indus on 
the 19th of March, and retired up the Tochi Valley from the country 
v^hich he had plunged into the most fearful depths of misery, desola¬ 
tion, famine and pestilence. He has been described by a master hand 
an old white-haired cripple from the Far East, an intellectual 
specialist in chess, theology and conquests, and perhaps the greatest 
artist in destruction known in the savage annals of mankind.’’ ^ 


The rightful King Mahmud was still a fugitive and Nusrat Shah, 
emerging from his hiding-place in the Doab, set himself up in 
^elhi, that city of the dead where for two whole months “ not a 
bird moved wing.” But Nusrat’s reign was shortlived. Mallu 
! mised an army among the Hindus of the Doab and by the spring 
1401 had expelled the usurper from Delhi and forced the turbulent 
Hindus of Etawah to submit and pay tribute. He then persuaded 
Mahmud Shah who was living in Malwa to return and take up his 
position as nominal head of what remained of the kingdom of Delhi, 
j For the next four years Mallu, the real ruler of the kingdom, 

I of t made attempts to recover complete authority over 

'^^ishlak Dynasty. Gwalior and Etawah, but without con¬ 

spicuous success. In November 1405 he was killed 
action against Khizr Khan, known as the Sayyid,^ whom Timur 
bad made his viceroy over the Punjab and Upper Sind. Mahmud 
bved until February 1413, while the government was carried on by 
group of nobles headed by Daulat Khan Lodi. The last of the ] 
"lughlaks had reigned in name for twenty years while the kingdom 
bad shrunk to the confines of Rohtak, Sambhal and the Doab, and 
Northern India had suffered one of the most terrible invasions known 
history. Daulat Khan ruled on until the end of May 1414, when 
Khizr Khan ended a victorious campaign in the Doab by seizing 

J H. A. L. Fisher, A History of Europe, Vol. I. 
j. “ Sayyids arc descendants of the Prophet ; and it is extremely doubtful if 
j hizr Khan had a claim to the title by which he and his descendants are generally 
-nown. Al-Badaoni's “ proofs ” are exceedingly flimsy and Firishta thought very 
of “ his pretensions,^' 
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capital and setting up Sayyid rule in Delhi nominally at the 
outset as Timur’s viceroy. 

Khizr Khan and his three descendants kept their hold on the 
kingdom for thirty-seven years. The founder of the Sayyid line 
was a man of energy and decision, and his son Mubarak Shah who 
succeeded him in 1421 could rouse himself to vigorous action in ^ 
crisis. But the last kings of the dynasty were feeble and vacillating* 
Khizr Khan Murbarak had been obliged to make frequent expedition? 
to recover arrears of tribute from the Hindu States of Katehr and 
Gwalior and from Mewat,^ which was under Moslem government* 
But the reign of Murbarak’s worthless nephew, Muhammad Shah, 
saw Gwalior and the Doab renounce the authority of Delhi; th<^ 
army of Jaunpur annex parts of the kingdom, and the Mewati tribes¬ 
men raid almost to the city walls; while coming events were fore¬ 
shadowed by the growing power throughout the Punjab of the 
Governor of Sirhind, Malik Buhlul Lodi, who ceased to remit the 
revenue due to the royal treasury. 

In 1451, seven years after liis succession, the contemptible and 
self-indulgent Alam Shah abdicated in favour of Buhlul; and the 
Sayyid line ended with a pleasure-seeking pensioner living in 
retirement at Budaun. 


The Lodi family were Khaljis of Turkish origin who had long 
been settled in Afghanistan, and Buhlul, when he 
Buhlul Lodi. came with his bluff Afghan kinsmen to the effete 
court of Delhi, founded the line of Pathan (or Afghan) kings* 
Under the feeble government of the last of the Sayyids the kingdom 
had dwindled to no more than the city and its surrounding villages, j! 
and the Afghan soldier, shrewd, resolute and energetic, was the very j 
man to re-establish the almost forgotten authority of Delhi. ] 

The most pressing danger was the aggressive state of Jaunpur, 
and the new king at once took measures to retrieve the critical 
situation which faced him at his accession. He detached the fief" 
holders of the Doab and the State of Etawah from their allegiance’ 
to Hussain, King of Jaunpur; and then engaged in an intermittent 
^ An ill-defined tract south of Delhi. 
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ih his rival which went on for a quarter of a century wi' 
fortune until 1479, when Hussain was decisively defeated 
and Jaunpur was taken. 

Jaunpur had been ruled for eighty-five years by its Sharqi kings, 
a line which was probably of negro blood.^ Founded 
in 1394 by Kvaja Jahan, minister of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud of Delhi, the succession was continued by 
his adopted family. The outstanding features of Sharqi rule w^ere 
an aggressive foreign policy w'hich although at first successful 
ultimately led to the dow^nfall of the State, and the magnificent 
buildings with wliich they enriched their kingdom. Ibrahim, the 
Aird of the line and a great patron of art and learning, by com¬ 
pleting the Atala Devi mosque at Jaunpur in 1408 raised a fabric 
whose immense facade rivals the great propylons of an Egyptian 
temple. His two successors continued to build splendid mosques 
which stand to this day, but the beautiful palaces which had been 
built at Jaunpur were destroyed by Barbak, BuhluPs son, when he 
Was made king of the conquered state in i486. 

After the conquest of Jaunpur Buhlul exacted the submission 
uf the Raja of Dholpur, the Moslem Governor of Bari, and the Raja 

Gw'alior, and then suddenly falling ill died in July 1489. He 
Was succeeded by his son Sikandar Shah, Barbak’s younger brother. 

Sikandar w'as a resolute and able ruler. When he came to the 
Sikandar Sf } ^brone he reorganized the administration of the 
^ provinces and, while instantly repressing rebellion 

whenever it arose, dealt leniently with the defeated rebels, who 
included his elder brother BarbaL But Jaunpur continued to be 
^ thorn in his side. The Hindu landholders revolted and raised an 
^rnay of 100,000 men, Barbak once more proved seditious and 
intrigued both with the rebels and with the deposed Sharqi King 
Hussain; and Sikandar was obliged to expel his brother from 
Jaunpur and annex the State to the kingdom of Delhi. 

Ihe king never let slip an opportunity to add to his dominions 
^Uher by skilful diplomacy or by force of arms, and his kingdom 
grew until it extended over the Punjab, the Doab, Jaunpur, Oudh, 
^ Camb. Hist, India^ Vol. III. p. 259. 
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Tirhut and the country between the Sutlej and Bundelkhand. 
But Sikandar’s power was more apparent than real. His hold over 
the feudatory States, provinces and fiefs was in practice ineffective, 


and the almost independent local rulers were far from being knit up 
in one consolidated kingdom. 


Buhlul and Sikandar both by inclination and force of circum¬ 
stances appointed their kinsmen and fellow-countrymen to the chief 
offices, and the most important posts were in the hands of Afghans, 
a race that has always been proud, unruly and impatient of authority. 

Like his father before liim Sikandar never dared to risk his i 
precarious hold on the Punjab by drawing on its resources; had 
that been possible Hindustan would have been reduced far more 
quickly than it was. The Lodi kings contented themselves with ' 
such revenue as the province chose to remit to Delhi. 

Sikandar died in November 1517. He was the greatest of the 
Lodi kings, and the one great blot on the character of a strong and 
otherwise kindly ruler was the fierce bigotry which led to the whole¬ 
sale destruction of Hindu temples during his reign. Nor was the 
period one in which Moslem architecture flourished. Neither the j 
Sayyid nor the Lodi kings had the resources of a great kingdom to 
enable them to build striking monuments to rival the palace citadel 
of Firozabad. But while as an innovator Firoz had been the first > 
to incorporate machicolation in Indian fortifications, Sayjdd archi- 1 
tcctiirc, by the introduction of blue-enamelled tiling and coloured 
plaster-work, was greatly to influence future decorative art. I 

After Sikandar*s death the Lodi nobles elected his eldest son 1 
Ibrahim as king. The succession was disputed but the new king 
acted with energy, crushed the opposition and in 1518 carried out 
his father’s design and took Gwalior. But his successes in the 
field were more than outweighed by his insensate acts of capricious 
tjranny, and this victory w’as followed by a revolt of the Afghan 
nobles under Jalal Khan Lodi. The insurrection was suppressed i 
but the general discontent grew stronger and stronger, and Bahadur ' 
Khan headed a rising and proclaimed himself King in Bihar. 

This was serious enough but events of still greater moment 
w^ere shaping themselves in the nortli-west. Daulat Khan Lodii i 
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^erful Governor of Lahore, warned by Ibrahim’s tyrannical 
policy, became convinced that a royal victory over the rebels in 
'Hindustan and Bihar would be followed by a campaign against 
himself. To meet this danger he not only strengthened his position 
in the Punjab to the point of virtual independence but he invited 
Babar, King of Kabul, to come to his help, and so took the first 
step towards the foundation of the Mogul Empire. 




Note. —At this point between the incursions of what have been referred to 
the Mongols and the establishment of the Mogul Empire an explanation of 
■ these two names is necessary. The Oxford History of India (1928 impression), 

I footnote to p. 225, gives the following definition : “ It is convenient to confine 

the term Mongol to the heathen followers of Chingiz, who were mostly ‘ narrow- 
®yed * people, reserving the term Mogul in its various spellings for the more 
civilized tribes, largely of Turki blood, who became Muhammadans in the 
fourteenth century and from whom sprang the Chagatai . . . section of Turks 
I to which Babar and his successors in India belonged. The Turki races ordinarily 

resemble Europeans in features and have not the Mongolian * narrow eyes ^ 

I strongly marked, but Turks and Mongols intermarried freely and the Mongol 

I blood often asserted itself. It shows in the portraits of Akbar.” 


I CHRONOLOGY 

^336. Vijiyanagar city built by Vira Ballala III Hoysala. 

' ^342. Death of Vira Ballala III. 

I . ^ 347 * Bahman Shah established Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. 

^ 35 ^* Bengal recognized as independent by Delhi sultanate. 

^358. Bukha I, ruler of Vijiyanagar kingdom. 

^358-'I377. Muhammad I, King of Deccan. 

^360. Wars between Deccan and Vijiyanagar began. 

^387^1395. Deccan famine. 

1 ^ 394 * Disintegration of Delhi kingdom of Firoz Shah 'Pughlak. 

; ^398-1399. Timur (Tamurlane) invaded Northern India. 

^414* Commencement of Sayyid dynasty of Delhi. 

Lodi dynasty of Delhi founded by Buhlul. 

H63-1481. Mahmud Gavan, chief minister of Deccan. 

^481-1518. Break-up of Bahmani kingdom into the five kingdoms of 
j the Deccan. 

^489-1517. Sikandar Shah Lodi, extended Delhi sovereignty over 
Northern India. 

^498. Vasco da Gama landed at Calicut. 

^510. Portuguese established at Goa. 

^517-1526. Ibrahim Lodi, King of Delhi. 

[1565. The Moslem States of the Deccan crushed Vijiyanagar'at Talikota.] 
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Mahofnedan Power in India, Muhammad Qasim Firishta, tr. Colonf'^ 

J. Briggs (London), 1829. j 

History of India as told by its own Historians, Elliot and Dowson, 1867-77* 
Cambridge History of hidia, Vol. III. j 

hidia in the Fifteenth Century, Hakluyt Society (London), 1857. 

A Forgotten Empire (Vijiyanagar), Sewell, 1904. 

Marco Polo's Travels (tr. Sir Henry Yule). Vol. II gives the Venetian 
traveller’s references to India. 

(Marco Polo sailed to India from Javaabout the year 1292 and coasted 
round the peninsula, touching at the principal ports between Mumpab 
and Somnath.) 

Note. —Muhammad Qasim Firishta was bom at Astrabad on the Caspian 
about the year 1570. He came as a boy to Ahmadnagar and went on to the 
court of Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur in 1589. There he wrote the great worl< 
from which the more modern histories of the period have been compiled, on the 
growth of Muhammadan power in India up to the year 1612. The history may 
be said to have been begun in the field when the author, serving with the Bijaput 
army, was wounded in the 1589 campaign against a usurper of the Ahmadnagat 
throne. It was first published in its present form under even more difficuh 
conditions, for the original English translation of Firishta, made from the Persian 
by IJeut.-Colonel John Briggs of the Madras Army, was destroyed when th^ ^ 
Peshwa Baji Rao burnt the British Residency in Poona in November 1817. Thi^ 
misfortune adds interest to a footnote in the translation Colonel Briggs eventually j 
published. In comparing the great diamond which fell to Babar after Paiiipa^ 
with other well-known stones, he mentions at the end of the list “ the Nassucl^ 
diamond which was discovered among the Peshw'a’s treasures, dug up by tb^* 
translator of this work, only weighs 89 carats.” 
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CHAPTER VI 





Mogul India 

India at the time of the Mogul invasion was a country divided 
gainst itself. The Khalji empire which the tyrannical folly of 
Muhammad Tiighlak had broken into a number of lesser kingdoms 
^d split up into even smaller States, In the north the Afghan 
^Itanate of Delhi barely cast its shadow beyond the city walls. In 
^jputana there was about as much unity as in the Highlands of 
Scotland at the same period. Far to the south the Hindu king of 
y^yanagar was paramount beyond the Kistna River, and a menace 
his disunited neighbours of the Deccan. 

But while the political state of the country was an open invitation 
Hindu R r ' daring a soldier of fortune as Babar there 

Stirring beneath the surface forces which 
were to prove in the end too strong for the empire 
the Great Moguls. The fires of adversity had brought into 
greater prominence than ever before the doctrine of the essential 
itnity of God; a doctrine which involves the belief^ that ''every 
god accepted by Hinduism is elevated and ultimately identified with 
oe central Reality which is one with the deeper self of man. The 
^ddition of new gods to the Hindu pantheon does not endanger it.** 
'rom this doctrine the religious revival known as the Bhakti move- 
rtient was born a century before the coming of Babar, Without 
such a movement it is highly improbable that either the Marathas 
the Sikhs v;ould have formed themselves into the powerful 
Combinations which they afterwards became." 

T-hroughout the ages the leaders of Hindu religious thought 

S. Radhakrishnau of Calcutta University (Upton Lectures. Oxford, 
a HtWw View of Life (London, 1927), p. 46. 

Mughal Rule in India, Edward ls and Garrett, p. 2. 
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iractice have always experimented with new forms as 
Stions altered. Hinduism has been described as a movement not 
a position, a process not a result; although its essential ideas have 
remained unchanged since the time of the Vedas.^ Contact with 
the civilized Dravidians of the south transformed Vedism into a 
theistic religion. The stimulus given by Islam resulted in the new 
conceptions of the Deity as preached in the fifteenth century to all 
who would listen through Northern India by Ramananda and his 
strangely assorted disciples, who included a Rajput, a currier, a barbci* 
and the Moslem weaver poet Kabir.^ Western ideas, which became 
familiar to the higher castes with the close British connection 
beginning in the nineteenth century, resulted in a fresh impulse, 
and this has found expression partly in religious reform and a broader 
social outlook but more conspicuously in political aspirations. 

Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, surnamed Babar (The Tiger), was 
born in Ferghana, his father’s khanate in the Valley 
Babar. Jaxartes now called Khokand, on 14th 

February 1483. He represented both the Turki and the Mongol 
races of Tartars and numbered two great conquerors among 
his ancestors. On his father’s side he was in the direct line of 
Timur, while through his mother he descended from Chingi'-^ 
Khan. 

Almost from the day when Babar succeeded his father in his 
twelfth year his life was crowded with adventure. He was driven 
out of Ferghana, tried several times in vain to regain the lost ancestral 
kingdom of Samarkand and finally, in 1504, when he was twenty-one, 
he took Kabul and established himself there as king. Fifteen years 
later he made his first appearance in India and penetrated as far 
as the River Jhelum. In virtue of the conquest of Hindustan by 
Timar, Babar looked upon the people of the countr}’ as his subjects, 
exacted tribute, and forbade any ill-treatment and plundering of the 

^ For a detailed exposition of this, the Hindu, standpoint see The Hindu 

^ His \\orks 'have been tianslatcd by Rabindranath Tagore : One Hundred 
Poetns of Kabir, Macmillan, 1921. 
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__ [its by his soldiers, in striking contrast to the behaviour 

his ancestor. 

He noted in his diary for 1519 ^ that ‘‘ the people of Hindustan' 
and particularly the Afghans are a strangely foolish and senseless 1 
race, possessed of little reflection and less foresight. They can* 
neither persist in and manfully support a war, nor can they continue ^ 
in a state of amity and friendship.’’ In a later criticism of the country 
and its people Babar comments on the absence of ice and baths, 
and considered the “ gang of dirty fellows ” with small oil lamps a 
poor substitute for candles and candlesticks. 

Three more incursions into India followed the first, and negotia¬ 
tions were opened with Daulat Khan, Governor of Lahore, who 
proved as treacherous to Babar as he was to his rightful suzerain, 
Ibrahim Lodi the King of Delhi. Then on 17th November 
1525, ‘‘ The sun being in the sign of the Archer,” Babar led his 
army of 10,000 cavalry - down the Jellalabad road towards Hindustan. 
When he reached Sialkot he learnt that Daulat Khan, at the head 
an army of malcontents, had been defeated by Ibrahim Lodi; and 
'vith a well-founded distrust of his so-called ally, Babar secured the 
Lahore Governor’s submission before coming to grips \yith the 
King of Delhi. Then Babar “placed his foot in the stirrup of 
resolution and his hand on the reins of confidence-in-God and 
Marched against Sultan Ibrahim.” 




On i2th April 1526 Babar’s ten thousand faced the hundred 
p thousand men and the hundred elephants of the 


Afghan army on the plain of Panipat. TIk 
enormous disparity in numbers was to an appreciable extent balanced 
the Klogul strength in artillery, but Babar’s greatest asset may be 
described in his own words’ : “Ibrahim was a young man of no 
experience. He was negligent in all his movements; he marched 
^'’hhout order; retired or halted without plan and engaged in battle 


’ Memoirs of Babur, written by himself in Turki, 2 vols, tr LeyUen and 
■ Firishta, Vol. II. p, 41. Babar gives t2.ooo as the total, including merchants 
^nd followers {Memoirs^ Vol. II. p. i 94 )- 

Firishta, Vol. II. p. 44. . . r i 1 • 

^ Memoirs of Babur, Vol. il. pp. 181-188, describing vhe battle. 
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. foresight; . . . and was too miserly to raise additional 

forces, or even to pay his troops in the field.” 

The Mogul commander employed the time allowed him before 
the battle in preparing an entrenched position, strengthened with 
fascine breastworks and wagons. Then at dawn on the morning 
of the 21st of April, Babur’s patrols reported that the enemy w'as 
advancing to the attack. Babur in his campaigns adopted the 
tactics of the Ottoman Turks, then the most formidable militar}' 
powder in the world. Ibrahim’s army came on in mass, but under 
showers of arrows, the steady musketry of the matchlockmen and 
a well-directed artillery fire, the Afghan army failed to break the 
Mogul line. They began to waver, and Babur called upon his cavalry 
reserves to get round the enemy’s flanks and charge them in rear, 
while he ordered his whole line to advance. “ The sun had mounted 
spear-liigh when the onset of battle began, and the combat lasted 
till midday, when the enemy was completely broken and routed. 
By the grace and mercy of Almighty God this mighty army in the 
space of half a day was laid in the dust.” Si,xteen thousand of the 
Afghan army w'ere killed in action according to Firishta, and five 
thousand men lay dead round Ibrahim Lodi. By launching hi? 
cavalry in instant pursuit, Babur gave the beaten army no opportunity 
to rally. 


Babur followed up his victory by the immediate despatch of a 

Hying coliiiun to occupy Agra, while he settled the civil and military 
adiiiinisiiatioii of Jjcllii and took over the treasury. Before h<^ 
entered Agra, which was to be the new capital, in triumph early in 
Aiay he spent a few quiet days visiting the tombs, palaces and gardens 
in and around Delhi. 

^Vith the great cities of Delhi and Agra in the victor’s hands 
the Afghan dynasty was at an end, but Mogul rule in Northern 
India was still far from secure, and Babur was confronted with 
danger from within which threatened the utter min of his whole 
enterprise. I’he fierce heat of an Indian May was taking heavy 
toll among the ranks of an army dra^^’n from the uplands of ih^ 
north, and while the generals made outspoken protests to their leader, 
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^^began openly to prepare to go back to Kabul. It was tl 
lapter of Alexander’s retreat over again, but the story had a 
different ending. Babur viewed the crisis as flat mutiny, but the ; 
address he made to his officers restored the lost morale of his army, 
while those who still wished to return home were allowed to go and ^ 
were treated by the king with great generosity. 

It was now possible to deal with the external problems. The 
great Afghan fief-holders were naturally hostile to the prospect of 
Mogul rule, but Babur gradually induced the majority to make their 
submission by a characteristic display of clemency and. tact. 

An even greater danger threatened from the Hindu confederacy, 
headed by the gallant veteran Ran a Sangrama Singh 
of Mewar, one of the greatest of the princes of 
Chitor, the conqueror of Mahmud II of Malwa, and 
^ far more formidable opponent than Ibrahim Lodi. Sangrama, in 
his bid to restore Hindu rule in Northern India and win an empire 
for himself, took the field with seven great rajas, a hundred and 
thirteen lesser chiefs, 80,000 horse and 500 war elephants.^ Early 
February 1527 Babur marched to meet him with his heavily 
outnumbered force. The odds against them greatly disheartened ; 
the Mogul troops, but Babur rose to the emergency with courage 
^nd resource. After pledging himself to renounce the wine to 
^vliich he had been formerly much addicted,^’ he made so stirring- 
appeal to his army that they all took oath after him on the Koran' 
that none will even think of turning his face from this warfare nor i 
^It^sert from the battle, till his soul is separated from his body.'’ 

d'he armies met at Khanua, near Sikri, on 16th March 1527,“, 
^nd once more the fiite of Northern India hung in the balance. 
The battle was won by the devastating effect of the Mogul guns, and 
the Rajput confederacy was completely routed. Sangrama got 
hack to his own country, bent on raising another army, to be poisoned 
his own ministers. The military power of the Rajputs was 
broken and Babur, advancing into the country, took the stronghold 

^ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Licut.-Coloncl Jamti. Tod (Oxford), cd. 

L 348. 

^ Memoirs 0/ Babur, Vol. II. p. 204. 
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ndari in spite of its obstinate defence. The next two y 
€ spent in securing the eastern border by operations against the 
Afghan rulers of Bihar and Bengal. 

Babar had established an empire stretching from the Oxus to 
the Bengal frontier and from the foot of the Himalaya to Gwalior. 
But he did not live to conquer Bengal, Gujarat or the Deccan. 

Babar died on 24th December^ ^530. He was not quite forty- 
seven, but his hard life and the Indian climate had sapped the 
constitution of the man of tireless energy who insisted on swimming 
every river he saw. 

The story of his death, as told by his daughter Gul-badan Begam 
—Princess Rose-body—is well known.^ His son Humayun was 
dangerously ill, and Babar decided to save him by the Eastern rite 
of “ circumambulation,” which is still used in Persia. The efficacy 
of the rite depends upon the offering of the most treasured possession, 
and Babar swept aside the suggestion that he should sacrifice the 
great diamond which Nadir Shah first called the Koh-i-noor, the 
mountain of light.’’ Walking round his son’s sick-bed he prayed* 

“ O God! If a life may be exchanged for a life, I who am Babar 
give my life and my being for Humayun.” His prayer was answered. 
Humayun at once recovered, and three months later all that was 
moital of Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar was carried to KabuU 
to be buried in the garden he loved. 


Babar's 
Charaoier. 


Babar from a homeless wanderer rose to be the ruler of an 
empire entirely by the force of his personality, his 
dauntless courage and the cheerfulness with which 
he shared the hardships of his men. He never 
commanded a great army in the field, but his campaigns invariably 
showed sound tactics and inspiring leadership. 

In the wide range of his interests he was an unusual type of 
soldier. In Persian he was an accomplished poet, in his native 


^ Firishta, Vol. II. p. 64. The History o{ Humayun gives 26tli December as 
the day of Babar’s death, but the authoress was seven at the time and wrote her 
history in the reign of Akbar. . ^ 

* The History of Humayun^ tr. by Annette Beveridge. 
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e was master of an admirable style, and he was an excellent 
rnusician; as an athlete he could take a man under each arm and 
along the ramparts from one pointed pinnacle to another; he 
'Vas a keen big-game hunter and he excelled as a swordsman and 
''vith the bow; his Memoirs show him equally happy securing a new 
plant for his garden, or composing a set of verses in the stress of a 
campaign, for he wrote his elegies himself. Before Khanua he 
renounced wine and he kept his pledge; but in earlier days, “when 
he was inclined to make merr>% he used to fill a garden reservoir 
With wine, upon which was inscribed the well-known verse: 

“ Give me but wine and blooming maids, 

All other joys I freely spurn: 

Enjoy them, Babar, while you may — 

For youth once past will ne’er return.” 

But as he grew older the opium habit, which he had acquired 
lender the stress of his early hardships, became stronger; and before 
death its enervating effect was beginning to tell upon him. 

Judged by the standard of the times in which he lived, Babar 
Was not cruel, and his children were devoted to him. Unless a 
place refused to surrender and stood the assault, he neither put the 
S^rrison to the sword nor sacked the town and enslaved the in- 
. itants; and if he inflicted a terrible punishment on those con- 
Weted in the plot to poison him, it is well to remember the atrocities 
Ae name of justice then prevalent in Europe. On the other hand 
c pardoned ingratitude andHreason again and again, and he carried 
liberality to such an excess in his everyday life that it bordered 
prodigality. Babar was an ardent Moslem, he looked upon 
Shting the Hindus as a holy'^tvar,” and he never omitted his daily 
prayers. 

Pirishta describes Babar as “ handsome in his person, his address 
^^S^ging and unaffected, his countenance pleasing and his dis¬ 
position affable.” The miniature in the British Museum gives an 
Wr^sistible impression of bubbling wit and great good humour. 

owm Memoirs are full of character-sketches of his acquaintances, 
^Och as the description “ an extremely witty and jocose man, but 
^rlcss in debaucherv/* vhile Babar reveals himself in his < 


own 
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as a Prince Hal who could turn in a moment from his boon 
companions to the affairs of the kingdom which he governed with 
wisdom, justice and mercy. 

With the coming of Babar, India stood in the dawn of a new era. 
The Maurya government of Asoka had been guided by religious 
principles. The rule of the Sultans of Delhi had been definitely 
influenced by the religious leaders of Islam, who came first in the 
precedence of the court. In Europe the first half of tlic sixteenth 
century saw the Break-up of the unity of Christendom in the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation and the great political reactions which followed. 
In India there arose the frankly secular rule of the Moguls. The 
new empire was of course Moslem, and on friendly terms with the 
Islamic rulers of Persia and Ottoman Turkey. But it was truly 
Indian as well, and during the reigns of Babar’s earlier successors 
Muhammadans and Rajputs and other Hindu elements were drawn 
more closely together as a result of the sympathetic study of the 
learning, history and tradition of Hinduism.^ 


Babar left four sons. I'he eldest, Kamran, was Governor of 
Kabul and Kandahar, while the second son Humayun, in accordance 
with his father’s wishes, became Emperor of the Mogul conquests 
in Upper India and the plains of the Ganges. 

But Humayun’s position was insecure. Bengal was unconquered; 
Bahadur Shah, the powerful Afghan King of Gujarat and MalwJ^» 
was actively hostile; and Humayun’s brothers were openly disloyal 
while tile intrigues of the Portuguese, now masters of the western 
seaboard, created a disturbing influence. 

The first of Humayun’s difficulties came from Kamran, whn 
forced the Emperor to transfer the Punjab to him, under a nominal 
suzeraintv. This meant a serious loss, both in revenue and in meiu 
to the imperial government, and at the same time Humayun w'as cut 
off from the Mogul recruiting grounds beyond the Indian frontici* 
on which Babur had relied. 

The reign, however, began auspiciously. Muhammad Lodi wa^^ 
expelled from Jaunpur, and with him the Lodi dynasty ceased tu 


^ A. Yusuf Ali, The Making of India (I.ondon), 1925, Ch, IX. 
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I a ruling family. Bahadur Shah was thoroughly beaten at 

^he battle of Mandsur in 1535. Mandu, the capital of Malwa, was [ 
occupied, the great fortress of Champaner was taken by escalade, 

, in which Humayun greatly distinguished himself, and Gujarat was 
^n the Emperor’s hands. 

These successes were, however, counterbalanced by the serious 
Situation which had in the mcantinic arisen elsewhere, llumayun’s 
younger brother Askari, at the head of part of the army, had raised 
^ rebellion, Bahadur Shah was collecting fresh forces and, most 
dangerous of all, Sher Khan Sur,i the Afghan ruler of Bihar, was 
^ formidable and threatening neighbour. 

Humayun now betrayed the weakness and indecision of the 
l^piuin addict,^ which was to lead to disaster. After long hesitation 
moved out from Gujarat and defeated the rebels near Lucknow, 
ot he had still to reckon with Sher Khan. Hostilities broke out 
^irnost imrhediately and a series of indecisive operations followed. 

^53^ Humayun invaded Bengal, recovered the province of Gaur 
l^'hich Sher Khan had occupied, and then relapsed into disastrous 
^^activity. His forces were dwindling from sickness and desertion 
^ud, as Firishta points out, the Emperor should have lorced an 
^^ction with Sher Khan at all hazards. But he allowed his enemy 
'•^ reconquer the country and finally, with supplies running out and 
rising floods of the rainy season endangering the line of com- 
Unications, the Mogul army was obliged to retreat. At this juncture 
fumayun’s younger brother Mirza Hindal raised a rebellion at 
and proclaimed himself emperor, to be crushed immcdiatcl) 
Harnran, who, however, refused to send any reinforcepientvs to 
hard-pressed Humayun. 

, Assailed by flagrant disloyalty at home, by treachery and desertion 
the field and \\ith an active enemy pressing upon his retirement, 
fuinayun opened negotiations with Sher Khan. According to 
'^J*ishta, terms of peace, giving Sher Khan Bengal and Bihar on 

o ^ “ t^ion Lord *’ (of thv) Sur (tamily) ; a title of honour conferred on hund, 
v.'hcn an oincial in Bihar,-for Idling a tiger with orte stroke of his sword in 
Piti^cnce of his master Muhammad Shah, and whose son he ousted from 
throne (FivLhta. Vol. II. pp. 9S-109). 

I^irishta, Vol. U. p. 83. 
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^ lyment of a nominal tribute, had already been signed when tb 
Afghan army in the early morning of a day in June 1539, attacker 
Humayun s forces at Chausa. Taken completely by surprise <11^^ 
with the Ganges behind them, the Mogul troops were cut to piece- 
Humayun, with the utmost difficulty, escaped to A'\gra, wffiere 
tried in vain to enlist the active help of his brothers in the face of ^ 
common danger, and raised fresh forces which were more a rabbi' 
than an army. 


Sher Khan proclaimed himself emperor, and formed an alliani^^’ 
with Gujarat and Malw^a to enforce his title. Humayun, abandoned* 
by Kamran, marched with 100,000 mounted levies to meet tb^ 
pretender s army of 50,000 men. His troops deserted in thousan^^’ 
he w^as out-generalled by Sher Khan, who once more made bk'* 
opponent fight with the Ganges behind him, and on 17th May 154^' 
near Kanauj, Humayun was completely defeated. This time tb^’ 
result w’^as decisive. For the next fifteen years Humayun was ^ 
W’anderer and an exile, flying from Sind to Marwar, from Manva^ 
to Persia, before he established himself in Afghanistan, while Sh^^ 
Shah, as he was now knowm, reigned in his stead. 


From 1540 until 1545 Sher Shah ruled the empire. After 
Sher Shah. decisive defeat of the imperial army and the pursuit ^ 

of Humayun towards the Indus, Sher Shah secured 
the submission of the Punjab. Next he strengthened his hold 
Bengal by reorganizing the fiefs and by the judicious appointment 
of Qazi Fazilat as Governor in the place of Khizr Khan, who had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to assert his independence. 

Sher Shah then decided to subdue the Rajput chiefs, and invaded 
Campaigns. Malwa ill 1542, the year in which his forces took 

Multan and reduced the surrounding districts. Th^ 
Rajput war was a hard-fought struggle, in which Sher Shah met with 
only partial success, w 4 iile he disgraced his arms by the treacheroOJ^ 
massacre of the garrison of Raisin. In the end, however, Chiton* 
surrendered and Sher Shah laid siege to Kalanjur, where he ' 
fatally injured by the explosion of a field magazine, and died oo 
22nd May 1545. 
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Shah was more than a successful soldier; he was a statesman 
Sh h' introduced a number of admirable reforms. 

Ueforrns^ ^ Exclusive of Bengal, the realm was divided into 
forty-seven ^ administrative units of manageable 
and the principles of land survey and revenue then laid down 
Were elaborated during the reign of Akbar. Sher Shah also fixed 
standard of the rupee at 178 grains, a standard which was main- 
^^ined by the Mogul emperors who followed him and which approxi¬ 
mates to the present British India rupee of 180 grains.- A further 
mform was in the judicial system, and Firishta records ^ : ‘‘ Such 
Was the public security during his reign that travellers and merchants, 
^^positing their property on the roadside, lay down to sleep without 
Apprehension of robbery.” 

Considering the shortness of his reign, Sher Shah’s record in the 
^instruction of public works is remarkable. From Bengal to the 
tndus, along two thousand miles of road, rest-houses were built 
^very ^ a succession of wells were dug and lines 

fruit trees planted by the roadside. Horse posts were estab- 
Jshed to quicken the government postal service and for the use 
rnerchants and others. Similar arrangements were made from 
P^ra, the capital, to Manda. Sher Shah also built a number of 

mosques. 

According to Abu-1-Fazl, the far from impartial author of the 
Sher Shah “ surpassed even his father in wickedness ” 
Was “ a tyraimical mischief-maker.” Hasan Khan was certainly 
A^^ything but a good husband or parent, and Farid (as he then was 
io\vn) left his home to enlist as a private soldier in the service of 
^ Governor of Jaunpur. Here he educated himself, especially in 
^‘^tory and poetry, and learnt the entire works of the poet Sa’di by 
j^^Art. But he ruled the family fief, when it was entrusted to him, 
. y ^^oing justice to the poor, by seeing that the strong did not 
the law^s with impunity, and greatly increased the prosperity 
people. 

Cn his record Sher Shah was a wise and just ruler, lenient to 


^ Akhar-namay Vol. I. p. 399* 

^ The Making of India, p. 103. 


Vol. II. p. 125. 
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enemies, and one of the few occasions on which he showed 
savage cruelty of his race was at Raisin. Firishta tells a story whicl* 
may be taken to illustrate his ideals. ‘‘ On being told that his bear^’* 
grew white,’’ Sher Shah replied: “ It was true that he obtained tin 
throne in the evening of life; a circumstance he always regretted 
as it left him so short a time to be of use to his country and 
promote the welfare of his people.” . i . . 


End of the 
Sur Dynasty, 


Sher Shah was followed by his second son Islam (Salim) Shah 
a weak and unworthy successor. He died in i 55 « 
and was succeeded by his young son Firoz, 
was assassinated after a reign of three days, 
murderer, Mubariz Khan, who was his cousin, and uncle by marriag^’ 
then seized the throne assuming the title of Muhammad Adil Shah 
The new king was completely illiterate, wantonly extravagant ^ 
an offence to the Afghan nobility; and the country under 
misgovernment of his Hindu minister Hemu rapidly, lapsed 
anarchy. Muhammad Shah with his highly unpopular miais^^ 
soon fled to Chunar. Sikandar Sur, a grandson of vSher Shah, risii^^ 
to power in the midst of civil war, persuaded the Afghan nobles hj 
elect him as king. But his reign was brief. The chiefs quarrel!^ 
violently over the distribution of honours, the state of the coua^O 
became even more chaotic, and Humayun seized the opportunity 
regain his lost empire. 

Humayun’s wanderings had begun with an attempt to taK<^ 
Bakar and the terrible hardships in the Sind des^t 
which followed his repulse. Most of his 
deserted him but he was rejoined by the Turkora^^'^ 
Bairam Khan, w^ho lived to play a prominent part in' Humayia'i^ 
restoration and was tutor to his great successor. For a time Humay^^ 
took refuge with the Raja of Umarkot and here, in the cold weath^^^ | 
of 1542,^ his Queen Harnidabanu gave birth to Akbar. Aighanist^^ , 


^ Firishta 
Hurnayun-naffia 

Nama; V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 326 and footnote, gives 
November 




gives 14th October, the date recorded by Gul-badan 13 egam 
na ; Abu-l-Fazl, a contemporary, gives 15th October in his Ah ^ 
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, treacherous Kamran on the throne proved too dangerou 

and^tiie fugitive at last found sanctuary' at the hospitable court of 
ahmasp Shah of Persia. 

This was the turning-point in Humayun’s fortunes. In J544 
T ahmasp gave the exiled Emperor an army to invade Afghanistan 
and Piumayun captured Kandahar and Kabul, where he found 
Hamida and his little son whom his brother had taken from him. 
At the end of protracted fighting Kamran and Askari, the two 
brothers who had shown him persistent hostility, were sent to Mecca, 
Kamran, the main cause of his troubles, being blinded before he 
^ent, and Humayun ruled in Kabul. 

In December 1554 Huma}nin with 1^,000 cavaliy^^ and Bairam 
Khan as his principal general left Kabul to invade India. Lahore 
^r^d the Sirhind district were occupied, without opposition. Con¬ 
tinuing the advance Bairam Khan surprised the Punjab army of 
30,000 men under Tatar Khan in a night attack on the Sutlej and 
routed it. Sikandar Khan advanced to meet the invaders with 
QO,ooo cavalry, great strength in artilleiy and a number of elephants, 
^umayun came down from Lahore, joined forces with Bairam 
^han and on the i8th June 1555 completely defeated the Afghan 
at Macchiwari. Sikandar escaped to the Punjab, where 
^ould raise new forces; and Humayun entered Delhi as 
^'^peror. 

Akbar was made nominal Governor of the Punjab with Bairam 
han as his adviser and active operations were begun against 
^kandar. But before these could be brought to a successful con- 
^ vision Humayun fatally injured himself by falling on the steps of 
Sher Mandal palace, and died in January^ 1556) at the age of 
^Itj^-onc. 

V:.' The day of the month is uncertain. According to the Tahakat-i-Akbar of 
Ahmad the date is 17th January, the Akbar-mma gives the 24th, 
(jg ’P ^ods/iah-nama of Abdul Hamid 26th Januar>’- Concealing the king s 
in tk P"*'P'>S‘-'S of policy, which appears to have been done, had a precedent 
‘Pt* case of Babar. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1519. Babar^s first incursion into India. . 

1526. 21 St April. Babar defeated Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat; Delhi ano 

Agra occupied: Mogul dynasty founded. 

1527. 16th March. Babar defeated Sangrama Singh at Khanua. Moslei^ 

supremacy assured. 

1528-1530. Babar’s sovereignty extended from Oxus to Bengal frontier* 
and from the Himalaya to Gwalior. 

1530. December. Death of Babar, accession of Humayun. 

1535. Humayun’s conquests of Jaunpur, Malwa and Gujarat. , 

1540. 17th May. Decisive defeat of Humayun near Kanauj by Sher 
of Bihar. 

Humayun an exile. 

Sher Shah ruler of Northern India. 

1545. Death of Sher Shah; succession of weak Sur kings. 

1555. Humayun by his victory at Machhiwari (i8th June) over Sikandi^ 
Sur regained his kingdom. 

1556* January. Death of Humayun. 
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BABAR LAYING OUT A GARDEN NEAR AGRA: 
Painted by Bishandas and Nanda 
By courtesy of Indian Museum, South Kensington 
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ILI.L S'rUA riON FROM A MS. I300K 
Mogul School of Humayun, sixteenth century 
By courtesy of Indian Museum, South Kensington 
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CHAPTER VII 


Akbar 


he news of Humayun's death reached Akbar at Kalanaur in the 
Hiidst of the campaign against Sikandar, and Bairam Khan lost no, 
having the new emperor proclaimed at Delhi and for- 
y enthroned at Kalanaur on the 14th or 15th February^ 155 ^* 
bar was then three months short of fourteen years of age. 

• to K ^ consists of three periods. The first, from his accession 
I , ^^e fall of the Regent Bairam Khan in 1560; the second, the short 
^ of harem government and unscrupulous ministers; and the 
stage, from 1562 onwards, when he established himself as the 
national ruler of India since the days of Asoka, and one 
\ f greatest sovereigns in history. 

^ he entire civil and military power was vested in Bairam Khan 
at ■ and his position was an unenviable one. On all 
'"^^ecsston sides the situation seemed pregnant with disaster. 

Silumdar, still powerful in the Punjab, only awaited 
^f ^^^^^^bnit}’’ to regain his throne; nor was he the only member 
Ch ^ dynasty in the field. Muhammad Adil Shall, ruled in 
^Hd his Hindu minister Hemu was at the head of a huge 
vict^ raised to oppose Humayun, and in a career of 

already defeated his master’s rival and cousin Ibrahim 
a Moguls were in the midst of a hostile population and in 

of ravaged with famine. Akbar’s natural refuge in the event 

^ Afghanistan, which was, however, practically in- 

^Ht> and where the regent to the Emperor’s younger brother 
Mirza was struggling with open rebellion. 

<^xplains why the 15th and not 14th should be the date Clkbar- 
^ 5 > and sec footnote). But most autlioritics, including V. A. Smith, 


the 

M 


Mth. 
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The Mogul army in the Punjab succeeded in defeating Sikaw 
Sur, who was driven into the hills, Nagarkot was subdued, ^'’■l 
’ (iH‘ friendly relations were established with Dharmchand, the local ra;’* 


I-Iemu now assumed the offensive, Agra was taken and H 

was lost to Akbar by the cowardly incompetence of its Govt-n’' I f k 
Tardi Beg Khan, -who was subsequently executed by the regeHj^ i a 
orders as a salutary example to others. Hemu, the Marwari mercha*., J li 
minister, confident of victory and resolving to win the empire ‘ I {11 

himself as Maharaja Vikramaditya advanced with 100,000 men ' ^ 0 
crush the Moguls. Akbar’s forces barely numbered 20,000 and '' , P 
nobles urged a retreat to Kabul. But the young Emperor vigofon^ p 
supported Bairam Khan in his deternimation not to abandon In* ai 
without a struggle, and the little Mogul army marched down f''*’' « 

Jullundur to give battle. 

At the first contact Hemu lost all his artillery in an advan*-' 
guard action, and on the 5th November i 55 ^ ^ 
Panipnt. main bodies of the two armies met on the field ‘ ■ 

Panipat. 'I’he weight of numbers told heavily, the Mogul right a' m 
left wings were thrown into confusion, and Hemu led his elephn ^ e\ 
in a charge upon the centre. But with victory apparently - 

his grasp an arrow struck the Hindu commander in the eye 
made him temporarily unconscious. The Afghan army, belie' 
their leader to be dead, broke and fled in all directions hotly , 

by the Mogul troops. Hemu was captured and, on Bairam’s adv’* , '*'> 
killed by Akbar; fifteen hundred elephants and an immense treas - ^ r 

■were taken; Delhi was entered in triumph the following day 
Agra was soon afterwards occupied. 'J'hc victory was decisive 
it only remained to deal with the leas iorinidalilc l ival: to ihe il' ^ 

I'he Mogul army returned to the l/uiijal) and hikuildiU j | 
besieged in the fortress of Mankot, which surrendered in July 
after holding out for six months. Sikaudar was allowed to letn^ 1 
Bengal where he lived quietly upon bis jagtti until his de.ul' i 
years later; Ibrahim Sur resigned himself to the inevitable sitin , j 
and took refuge with the Raja of Jagannath; while Adil was k*- 
fighting in Bengal. 
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expansion of 
' f^tej^rnpire. 


kbar already conferred upon Bairam Khan the title of 
Khan Khanan (noble of nobles), which carried with 
it precedence immmediately below princes of the 

! f . blood, and the regent, now married to the Emperor’s 

L wiece Salima Sultan Begam, was by far the most powerful man in the 
^ The court was established at Agra and Bairam Khan 

^^^^self to the tasks of administration and the education of 
'^vard. He was more successful in the first of these duties. 


:*• 

I between the years 1558 and 1560, the expansion of the empire went 
Mn vrith only one check, the failure to take the Rajput stronghold of 
\ . ^^.thambhor. The occupation of Gwalior established a strong 
( Central India, Ajmer in the heart of Rajputana was taken, 

or ^ annexation of the province of Jaunpur secured the eastern 

1 ' ntier. I'he empire of Babar had been largely regained. 

. -^^canwhile Akbar continued to be the despair of his tutors. 
[\ '<^khar^s preferred athletics and the exercise of his 

I - remarkable gift of controlling the wild animals he 

- loved to lessons, and he grew up to become a 

shot and first-class polo player while apparently unable 
Ve ^ ' jd^ntify the letters of the alphabet. But he was an omni- 
listener and his prodigious memory enabled him to master 
lib^ number of books read aloud to him. At his death his 

contained no less than 24,000 manuscript volumes.^ 
f ^ boy his only scholarly interests lay in poetry and art, an 
azing side to a youth with a passion for outdoor sport and a 
a' ^'^atural bent for mechanics. One of his tutors (his father 

1' iMv tnrn) iiUroducccI Akbar to the worka of the Sufi 

^^d he learnt bv «. ;ir lon^' parr .iijt :. ni Ilaliz and Jtil.tl nd't.lin 
'I’hc strain of mysticism and the leaning towards free-thinking 


•tn 

'^1 


e, I 


^' ‘A Uiese instilled arc the key to a character over which authorities 
Y ^ completely differed, from the cuntcinporary al-Badaoni and 
I I'lizl to \ •ncctd Smirh ^ anci t^anrcnco Binyon. 

'U his early life spent amidst the intrigues of an oriental court’ 

j bitter disillusionmcnts, was ‘‘ eternally seeking for the signs 


Binyon, pp. 77-78. 

ikbar // arcot Xfngtt/, V 
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and steps of a God,” and he had from boyhood mystical experienc?- 
which seemed to be direct communion with the Divine PresenC'-' 
A close student of Muhammadan history and theology he la*', 
acquired a wide knowledge of the philosophy and literature 
Hinduism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism. Foreigner though he 
by descent and early upbringing, Akbar identified himself complet^'^^^^ 
with the Indian Empire which had come to him by force of 
The rigid Moslem historian al-Badaoni had no sympathy with t 
deep understanding, and when ordered in 1591 to collaborate m t 
translation of the Mahabharaia into Persian he records his inten. 
dislike of the undertaking, and his contempt for the great HiJ’ 
epic. Akbar’s search for a religion which w'ould satisfy him led 
at the risk of his own assassination to invite Jesuit missionaries 
explain the doctrines of Christianity. • < j tb- 

Akbar took up art with enthusiasm. Humayun had decide 
both he and his son should learn drawing and study painting, ano 
1550 two rising Persian artists, Mir Sayyid Ali and Abdus Samad,ca 
from Kabul and gave Akbar the knowledge and appreciation w 
afterwards led to the foundation of the Indo-Persian school of ar 
He taught himself music, studied Hindu vocalization and . 
the patron of the great singer Tansen of Gwalior; though accor ,, 
to Abu- 1 -Fazl, the instrument upon which the Emperor played 

was the kettle-drum. r i . n 

But with all this he was intensely practical, a master of detail • 

uncommonly useful with his hands. One of his hobbies was to o , 
cannon in his own arsenal; and his active brain 'f//'“"tinually ^ 
with inventions ranging from batteries which could be fired in < 
of seventeen guns with one match to useful devices in elephant h 

and novel forms of travelling carriages.^ , , c cil' 

He mapped out for himself a most remarkable method o 
cation. For an illiterate man whose only known writing is the la 
ious and childish signature reverently attested by Jahangir on 
fly leaf of a Life of Timur,^ Akbar’s attainments may justn 

termed unparalleled 


^ Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I. pp. ii2“iiS> 127, 128, 275- 
“ Akbar. llinyon, p. ii. 
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the beginning of the Regency, Bairam Khan, a Persian Shia, 
a aroused considerable hostility by the fact that Tardi Beg whom 
ad executed for the loss of Delhi was a Sunni, the dominant 
sect in India; and the Protector’s strong and arrogant rule added to 
e number of his enemies. Plots against Bairam Khan multiplied, 
to^k^ ** mountains were made of mole hills,” but Abu-l-'Fazl 

' a contrary view. It is clear, however, that while the Regent lived 
Emperor was kept extremely short of money; and by the^ 
he was eighteen Akbar had grown strongly to resent the 
^^stnetions put upon him. 

1 \I h ^he court headed by the Emperor’s foster-mother, 

Re^ f^ persuaded Akbar to inform Bairam Khan that the 

while the Emperor took the government 
^ hands his minister was ordered to make the pilgrimage 

^nto circumstances of his disgrace stung Bairam Khan 

Pri^ defeated by the imperial troops, taken 

fall* thtn pardoned by Akbar, who once more ordered the. 

the'^^ pilgrimage. Bairam Khan, furnished with 

s^^Rable to his position and former services, set out for 
at Eut he was not destined to see Alecca. He was murdered 

an Afghan, and Akbar took his little son Abdurrahim 
^nd kk^^^ protection, and when the boy grew up made him a general 
khanan as his father had been before him. 

years Akbar found that he had exchanged 
""^gent’s leading-rein for the petticoat government of the court, 
of l^alf-forrned ambitions may have passed through the mind 

Khan, IMaham Anaga’s one object was to advance her 
Adham Kfian to power. She also brought into promi- 
vini^^ Muhammad Khan, a successful soldier, but a man of 
brutality. 

^^h these counsellors Akbar entered noon his oolics of 


u.'a 


counsellors Akbar entered upon his policy 
aggression. I’hc first blow fell on Malwa, which was 
overrun in 1560 by the troops of Adham Khan and 
Pir Muhammad. Droves of prisoners were killed 
Pofs beautiful consort of the defeated ruler B;3Z Bahadur, 

herself rather than fall into the hands of the conqueroi*. 
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Adham Khan began to make his own arrangements for th^ 
government of Malwa; while he sent no more than a few eleph _ 
to the Emperor, retaining the treasure, royal ensigns and ^ 
captured women, royal ladies and danang ,vas I'^ec 

although he allowed himself to be guided by his fojer-mothe , . ■ 

no longer prepared to overlook infringements on his prerogames 
much less acts of sedition. Travelling faster than 
could be sent from Agra he suddenly appeared Ato Kj^i' 
camp and accepted without comment the spoils of wa"- whid 
unfaithful servant presented to him with the excuse tliat he 

intended to offer them in person. „..r,vec 

The Governor of Jaunpur, Ali Quli Khan Uzbeg, now p 
equally seditious, and Akbar, in the heat of July, hurried to 

province and exacted a similar submission. Mnlnrnmad 

Adham Khan had been recalled from Malwa, and Pir 
in a position of absolute power in that State, began a < p ^ ^ 
W^K^^ndesh and a^ss the Narbada, “ P^lbone^ 
utmost the code of Chengiu Khan, 
of all the inhabitants, and swept everything clean 
,he robbed the crown from the pulpit, the turban from prta'b'J, 
the cupola from the mosque, the lamp trom the 
'retribuuon came swiftly. While reuring ^efom the a my , 

Baa Bahadur, Pir Muhammad was drowned when crossing 

‘^“Mtar as he grew into full manhiuid began 

and its responsibilities. To get to know his people be m fc .„.j 
disguise among the crowds at night, M 

ree^nition by a trick*; and early in .jha by « J 

of Raja Bibari Mai, the Rajput ruler of Jaipur ' 
determination to be a really Indian ruler and to f™" * 
dynasty. Akbar’s sympathy with his Hin '' I 
religioi dates from this marriage, which was ‘ 

later by alliances with Rajput brides from Bikanir an ) ■ 


2 JbiW., Vol. 11 . PP. 46, > 7 - 
vvYVT ■ “ The strange story and wono- 

advIn^ftt'^Xcrhapp!^^^ Majesty the Shahinshah.” 


^ Ai-Badaoni, Vol. II. p. 4 ^^- 
® Akbar-tiarrMf Vol. II. (h. 
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precedent with far-reaching consequences was created when 
^ja Bihari Mai and his son were enrolled among the nobles of the 
Imperial court.^ The Rajput nobility had in the past been the solid • 
^hvark of Hinduism as opposed to Islam. Akbar by his policy of • 
securing them in their ancient privileges and at the same time i 
to them military service and an official career under 
ll,? transformation of the Rajput 

§ from stubborn foes into the stoutest defenders of the empire. 

a preliminary towards ridding himself of the influence of 
. W of Court Maham Anaga, whose powers amounted to those of 
}*{ftuence. R prime minister, Akbar appointed as his vizier 

P Muhammad Khan Atka,^ a loyal servant since 

second Panipat. In May 1562 Adham Khan made a 
sperate attempt to restore the family influence. He entered 
P^l^oe with some followers and had murdered the minister, 

^ torn he found at his devotions, when Akbar met him, felled 
^ to the ground with his fist and then had him thrown from 
p^ palace terrace. Maham Anaga died broken-hearted shortly 
0 and the Emperor’s foster-mother and her worthless 

buried in a magnificent tomb erected by Akbar near the 
^*^0 Minar. 


fu supreme control of affairs was now in Akbar’s own hands, 
li two years he introduced two reforms. The first was the 

[iR the levied on pilgrims. The second, the abolition of 

was in pursuance of the Emperor’s policy of gaining the 
>iv^ support of his Hindu subjects. In finance, Akbar had 

eunuch Khwaja Malik I’timad Khan control over the 
^'^Ues which, in Abu-l-Fn/l’s words, “ w'crc in the hands of 




•^"^lors,” and were now put on a sound basis by this able minister. 


"J^^d Khan was succeeded by Raja d'odar Mai, whose system of 


^Gvenue adriiinistiation following the policy of Shcr Sliah still 


though remotely, the basis of modern scientific methods 




^ Firishta, Vol. II. p. 208. 

® Shamsu-d-din Muliammad Khan Atka. 

^ Imil an Statutory Commission Report y Vol. I. p. 33 ^ 
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'hroughout his reign the Emperor pursued a systematic policy of 
aggression, the only alternative, in the state of India 
CoTiguest of time, to a series of defensive wars to preserve 

his own throne from destruction. He built up 
great empire by the sword, and consolidated his conquests by 
subsequent exercTsemf tact, common sense and impartial justice. 
anibition to enlarge his empire was, however, the sole reason for . 
unprovoked attack upon Gondwana in 1563. This country, whi^ 
was admirably ruled by the able and beautiful Rani Durgavati, 
invaded by an army under Asaf Khan. The Rani died in battle, 
Chauragarh the capital was taken, together with immense booty? ^ ■, 
which very little found its way to the Emperor. 

The Uzbeg nobles had done their full share to secure the 

for Akbar. But the Emperor’s policy of concentrad^'^ 
all authority in his central and personal governn'i*;^'^^ 
violated their ideas of semi-independent fiefs. ^ 
discontented faction, headed by Khan Zaman Ali Qiili Khan 
Governor of Jaunpur, who had greatly distinguished himself 
Bairam Khan at Panipat, resolved to depose Akbar and make Karnra^^^^ 
son Mirza Abu-I-Qasim Emperor. The struggle between the 
and the feudal aristocracy came to a head when the Emp^’^ ^ 
summarily defeated the plot by having his i^hew. secretly 
cuted in 1565, and the Uzbeg nobles came out in open rcbelh^^^ 
The civil war went on until Akbar finally broke the power 
nobles at the battle of Manikpur in June 1567, and Ali Quli E ’ 
was killed. . j.ji 

Early in the same year Akbar’s brother. Aliihammad 

Mirza was driven out of Kabul by Sulinian? . 
Afghan Badakshan, before the Emperor’s 

which he had asked for, could come to his * 

On reaching India, Hakim was persuaded to put himself at the 
of these reinforcements and seize the Punjab while Akbar 
figliting the Uzbeg nobles in liie eastern provinces. The Einp^ 
who looked upon the north-west frontier as a greater 
danger than the rebels in the east, came up by forced marches ; 

Lahore, and his brother, with the cavalry he had with him, 1 ^^' 
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.‘etreat. Returning to Kabul, Hakim surprised Suliman’s 
forces and regained possession of the city. 

Akbar’s next objective, when he had crushed the Uzbeg revolt, 

. was the Rajput State of Mewar and the famous 

War. stronghold of Chitor. Eight miles of fortifications 

crowned the high rock rising from the plain, and the 
place, which had only been taken by Ala-ud-din Khalji after a six 
Months’ siege, was looked upon as practically impregnable. The 
Rana of Mewar had given sanctuary to Baz Bahadur, the fugitive 
^Icr of Malwa, and on his refusal to give him up the Emperor 
declared war in 1567. The Rana, Udai Singh, unworthy of the name 
^f Rajput, fled'at the approach of the Mogul army, and “the brave 
and chivalrous Jaimal ^ took command at Chitor. 

The Moguls began their siege operations by mining, digging 
zigzag trenches, and driving galleries. But the explosion of the mines 
^vas not at first successful, the garrison built up the breaches in the 
'^'alls as soon as they were made, and the besiegers in spite of their 
heavy guns could make no headway against the storm of musketry and 
artillery fire. At the end of six months, however, in the midst of an 
assault, Akbar shot down a Rajput leader who seemed to be directing 
the defence. An hour later the garrison had deserted the walls, and 
hre broke out at several places in the fort. It was jauhar,"^ 1 he 
dead leader was Jaimal, and in spite of the heroism of hath Singh of 
Railwa, a boy of sixteen, resistance was abandoned, and 8coo 
^^^jputs came out to die to a man rather than surrender. 

Akbar afterw^ards set up at Delhi statues of Jaimal and of Path 
^*tigh mounted on elephants, but he sullied his victory by the 
^^ssacre of 30,000 countrjunen who had taken part in the defence, 
^lightened far in advance of his age in his peace administration 
he was, Akbar conducted war according to the time-honoured 
**^ethods of his predecessors. Chitor was deserted, and the beaiitoiil 
of Udaipur became the new capital. 

In 1569 R{\ntb;uubor, which was held by Rao Sujan the Kara 
of Bund'i, a vassal of the princes of Mewar, surrendered after a 

' Al-Badaoni. Vol. II. p. 205. 

- Akbar-namu, Vol. II. p. 472. 
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_resistance, and Akbar conceded honourable terms in exchange 

for a recognition of Mogul suzerainty.^ JK.alanjar opened it& gates 
and the possession of these three great Fortresses secured Akbar’s 
position in Northern India. But Rana Partap Singh, r '-- *'■’ 
succeeded Udai Singh, though frequently hard pressed 
Mogul forces, never submitted. 

The hopeless disorder in Gujarat decided Akbar to take over the jf 
country, and in 1572 he marched to Ahmadabad and 
Annexation of received the su^rssion of its nominal rulef 

Gujerat. Muzaffar Shah. A cousin of the Emperor’s, Ibrahim 

Hussain Mirza, remained, however, in the field. He was defeated at 
Samal in December of that year, and Surat fell two months later. 
During the siege of Surat the Emperor met Europeans for the fimt 
time in the small Portuguese force which had come to help in the 
defence. Instead of fighting, the Portuguese made a treaty with 
Akbar by which they agreed to facilitate the pilgrimages to Mecca- 
Ibrahim Hussain was not finally defeated until September 1573 - 
In the height of the rainy season Akbar set out with 3000 inen,' 
covered about 600 miles in eleven days and completely surprise 
Ibrahim Hussain, “whose spies had seen Akbar in Agra fourteen 
days before.” ^ The greatly superior forces of Ibrahim Hussain were 
routed and their leader taken prisoner. , 

Gujarat, in spite of periods of considerable unrest, remains 
under the government of the Moguls for nearly two hundred 
and the possession of so rich a province on the sea coast, and t 
great port of Surat, were of the highest value to the empire. 

Sulaiman Kararani, the Afghan King of Bengal, had preserved m 
practical independence by formally acknowledgm 
Mogul suzerainty. But his son Da’ud bin Sulaiinan 
invited inevitable defeat by declaring war on th^ 
Emperor. The campaigns of i574.and 1575 were each folloued 
peace negotiations and a renewal of hostilities by Da ud, but in J 


Conquest of 
Bengal. 


1 The interesting peace treaty upholding Rajput honour, to be ^ fc 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. III. p. 1482, can be read 
iccessible Mughal Rule in Indian pp. 35 i 3 ^* 

" Firiahta, Vol. II. pp. 241, 242. 
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King of Bengal was killed at the battle of Rajmahal and 
5 untry became part of the Mogul Empire. 

On the night before Panipat, Akbar's kingdom lay within the 
encampment of his army. In twenty years, largely by the rapidity 
of Jiis movements and the boldness of his leadership, he made himself 
Piaster of India from Cutch to the Sunderbands and from the 
Himalaya south to the Narbada. During the latter part of the 
reign the steady extension of the empire was as a rule brought 
^bout by his generals and rarely by Akbar in person. The religious 
rebellion of 1580 in Bengal and the Afghan campaign will be referred 
^0 later. 

Kashmir, in its isolation, has never played a part in the great 
^ movements of Indian history. Its quiet valleys had 

onquests. under the authority of the Maurya Empire and 

^ of the nomadic conquerors from Central Asia. Hindu rule ended 
% the country became chiefly Muhammadan when the Prime 
A^Minister Mirza Shah, an adventurer from Swat, seized the throne 
'od founded a Moslem dynasty in the first half of the fourteenth 
^ontur}\ When the line came to an end the confusion and dissen- 
which follow^ed greatly contributed^ to the success of the Mogul 
^ovasion in 1587. In 1591 Akbar himself finally reduced the country 
order. 


Oi issa had been added to the empire in i 59 ®> Sind was subdued 
y the combined land and river war of 1592, while the highly 
^tisaiisfactory situation in Afghanistan was settled in 1594 by the 
^^pture of Kandahar, which followed the annexation of Baluchistan 
^*td Mekran. 

Iti the closing years of his reign Akbar resolved to annex the 
l)e Deccan, and when his embassies returned from the 

tcca?i. south in 1593 with the news that the Deccan king- 

'■ with the exception of Khandesh refused to acknowledge Motnd 
, ^-'sniountcy, the Emperor determined on war. The imperial forces, 
by the Emperor’s son Prince Murad and Abdurrahim the Khan 
j-banan, invaded Ahmadnagar, then in the throes of two rival 
’‘‘iinants to the throne. The capital was obstinately defended by 


^ Firishta, Vol. II. p. 260. 
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^iricess Chand Bibi, but the peace made in 1596 ceded ] 





[e Emperor. 


In the meanwhile the violent jealousy of iMurad towards the Khan 
Khanan had weakened the Mogul leadership, and when the imperial 
army met the forces of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golconda, the 
result was a drawn battle. Akbar recalled Abdurrahim and appointed ^ 
the minister and historian Abu- 1 -Fazl in his place. In May 1599 > 
when Murad died of delirium tremens, the situation was at a deadlock, 
and at this juncture Miran Bahadur Shah of Khandesh joined the 

Deccani allies. ’ 

Akbar sent the Khan Khanan to the Deccan with a large force and 
came south himself, leaving the central government under the charge I 
of the Prince Royal Muhammad Salim. The Khan Khanan, with | 
Prince Daniyal, was ordered to take Ahmadnagar, and Akbar himself, 
after entering Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, went on and < 
besieged Asirgarh.^ The fortress was of immense strength, heavily 
armed and well provisioned, and the Mogul forces were unable to , 
carry it by assault. In the midst of the siege^ news reached Akbar ^ 
that Salim had rebelled and set himself up as Emperor at Allahabad. 

But Akbar was determined to take Asirgarh, and succeeded by bribery 
[ where force had failed, the fortress surrendering in January 1601. 

■ Ahmadnagar, with the heroic Chand Bibi murdered, had fallen m ^ 

August 1600. .Akbar organized the country into three provinces j 

under Prince Daniyal, and in May 1602 he returned to Agra as the ^ 
proclaimed Emperor of thel^Deccan. Ahmadnagar had not, however, 
been properly subdued and soon reasserted its independence. 

Salim asked his father’s forgiveness and was made Governor ot | 
Bengal, but there was no real reconciliation between them until 
after the death of Daniyal in 1604, when Salim became the only 

son left to Akbar. , i i r 

The conquest of the northern part of the Deccan was the last 
of Akbar’s military operations. He did not live to carry u- , 
invasions further south, and Bijapur, Golconda and the 
Hindu States which had surtdved the collapse of Vijiyanagar, cli 
not come within his empire. 

^ Finish ta, Vol. II. pp. 276-278. 
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^^ttr the disappearance of the Sur dynasty, Akbar's wars were 
chiefly to extend his empire and were not waged in a struggle for 
existence. But the greatest crisis in his reign after Panipat was directly 
due to his unorthodox and intensely unpopular attitude towards 
slam. Ihis brought Bengal into open rebellion which threatened 
IS throne, while the more veiled hostility of many of those surround¬ 
ing him menaced him with assassination. 

Strong Sufi influence came into his boyhood, but until he was 
Akhar^s Religion Ae Emperor was a practising Sunni, 

regular in his devotions, a builder of mosques and a 
pious pilgrim whose favourite shrine was that of the saint Miyan-ud- 
in Chisthti at Ajmer. But Akbar’s restless intellect in its quest of * 
absolute truth in religion was not satisfied. The differences between 
tie sects of Islam were disturbing and in 1575, the year before the 

capital Fathepur-Sikri was finished, he built 
t e Ibadat Khana. Here he summoned doctors of the Sunni and Shia, 
anin and Sharifi sects to expound their doctrines, and where, as 
he records, feeling ran high, amidst shouts of “ fool and 

re 1C. From 1575 to 1578 he listened to the contending theologians 
• ^ Increasing doubt of Islam as the one true faith rising above his 
“^satiable love of argument. 

At this point another factor came into play. In the words of 
^inyon^: “ Akbar, who to all things brought the test of 
^onc uct and experience, judged of religions far less by their abstract 
cnets than by their fruits in the life of those professing them. 

^ n only a year after the House of Worship had risen in its bright 
newness, a certain piece of news was brought to the capital which 
great y impressed hirn. The first two Christian missionaries had 
^rrived in Bengal. Their converts had defrauded the imperial 
priests thereon refused them absolution. What was 
govern^m^ against dishonesty even to a foreign 

^th^^ P determined to find out, and after a visit to 
er Pereira, “ a man of more virtue than learning,’’ an 


the court 
an imperial 


^ Akbary pp. 91, 92. 
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was sent to Goa for “ two learned priests with the Law and 
the Gospel.” The Emperor promised to welcome them and guaran¬ 
teed his protection. Three Jesuit fathers were sent, Rudolf Aquaviva, 
Anthony Monserrate, and Francis Henriquez. Aquaviva, the leader 
of the party, son of the Duke of Atri, was only thirty years of age, and 
he greatly impressed the Emperor by his sanctity, his gentleness and 
the austerity of his life. Henriquez, a Persian convert from Islam, 
was the interpreter, and Monserrate, a Spaniard of Catalonia, became 
the historian of the mission. The Jesuits arrived at Fathpur-Sikn at 
the end of February 1580.^ 

Since the visit of Father Pereira two years earlier, Akbar had made 
considerable progress in his religious inquiries. “ Crow'ds of learned 
men from all nations and sages of various religions and sects came 
to the court and were honoured with private conversations.” ^ The 
faith of his own people had been left behind, and in 1579 .4kbar took 
a step which may in some ways be compared with the action of Henry 
VIII forty-four years earlier in separating England from the Holy See. 
Henry was declared head of the Church in England but he shovyed 
in the Six Articles, and by burning persons expressing heretical 
opinions on the eucharist, that the Mass still mattered. Akbar, 
through Shaikh Mubarak, introduced in the Ibadat Khana the 
doctrine that a king should not be merely the temporal but also the 
spiritual guide of his subjects. This struck at the supremacy of the 
Koran as the one authority in Islam; and as the Act of Supremacy 
paved the way for the change of religion effected in England during 
the reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth, so the road was opened fot 
the introduction of the Emperor’s short-lived Din Ilahi. 

Modern writers^ whose opinions must be treated with rcspci- » 
maintain that “ Akbar in his reforms kept in view the Prophet’s own 
sayings and the pronouncements of the most enlightened earlie^ 
doctors of the Islamic law.” But al-Badaoni, whose pages blaze witn 
indignation and inveotive, charges Abu-l-Fazl (who was a son o 



^ The Jesuits and the Great Moguiy Sir E. Macl..>?an, pp. 23-26. 

2 Al-Badaoni, Vol. II. p. 263. . 

^ E.g. I’he Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, Islamic Culture, Quarterly Kevu.' » 

October 1927. 
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rak) and Hakim Abu-l-Fath with having “ successfully turned 
the Emperor from Islam and led him to reject inspiration, prophet- 
ship, the miracles of the prophets and of the saints and* even the 
vho^e law.*’ 


J document was drawn up ^ which was to some extent a compro- 
misvl", and this was signed by a representative group of Moslems, 
j ' including the Mufti of the Empire and the learned Khan of 
Badakshan. Akbar was given the title of Iman-i-Adil (just leader), 

I J^nd it was laid down that in cases of conflicting opinions by the 

^ . religious authorities the Emperor’s decision should be binding. As 
' ^ 1 -Badaoni observes, the intellect of the iman became law, and 

opposition was impossible. 

Religious toleration was established, but in such a form that the 
regulations issued by Akbar after 1579 pressed heavily upon orthodox 
1 ^^oslcms. It is difficult to sustain the argument that the Emperor s 
object was to clean Islam of corrupt practices.^ But the accusation 
, of religious persecution may be weighed by comparing Akbar s 
oiethods such as the prohibition new mosques and the removal of 
I orthodox Moslems from the judicial bench with the position of 
rf Brotestantr, in England during the reign of Mary Tudor, of Catholics 
in England under Edward VI and Elizabeth, and the penal laws as 
enforced in Ireland where the law did not presume a Papist to 
I exist ” until 1793. 

On the other hand, while adopting various Hindu customs, Akbar 
^^ould not permit what he judged to be inhuman or unjust practices 

Hinduism. He enacted that the custom of sati should not be 
carried out by force and he legalized the remarriage of widows, which 
^vas contrary to a strictly political policy of conciliating the Hindus. 

His attitude towards the Jesuit missionaries was one of great and 
friendly interest. But as Akbar within a month of their arrival 
cgan publicly to perform tlie Parsec rites ot sun-wwship, and found 
! ‘ islianity an intolerance of othcT faiths which was contrary to 

lis instinctive feelings, while reports must have reached him of the 


\ ' 2 verbatim by al-Badaoni, Vol. U. pp. 279, 280. 

k I h^r u r article, The pcraonnlity of Akbar in Islamic CuUuu for July 1027, 

Mcnon. a Hindu writer. 
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ition at Goa, it is not surprising that the conversations and the 
public discussions led to nothing. 


Rebellion in 
Bengal. 


The Emperor’s religious experiments and his obvious prejudice 
against Islam aroused a storm of anger in the court 
and through the country. Bengal rose in rei ellion 
in 1580 and the Qazi of Jaunpur, Mullah Muhammad 
Yazdi, issued a proclamation insisting on the duty of rebelling against 
the Emperor.^ He and other leaders of the revolt were executed as 
traitors when captured but the rising took several years to suppress. 
It was made yet more serious by the aim of the rebels to replace 
Akbar by his half-brother Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who 
supported the insurrection by an invasion of the Punjab. 

Akbar decided that the more critical situation lay on the north¬ 
west frontier. He left the campaign in the eastern 
Invasion of province to Raja Todar Mai and Khan-i-Azam 

Mirza Aziz while he undertook the operations 
against Muhammad Hakim in person. Muhammad had penetrated 
as far as Lahore with 15,000 cavalry, but when he found that the 
great fief-holders showed no intention of joining him his courage 
failed him and he beat a retreat. 

Akbar in this campaign left nothing to chance. He had collected 
an army of about 50,000 men and 28 guns; and took with him 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, the architect of Agra Fort and the best 
engineer in the empire to make roads across the border. The 
Emperor sent forward heralds to announce his peaceful intentions 
towards the inhabitants, and he arranged for the payment of all 
supplies required for the army. Akbar left Fathpur Sikri in February 
1581 and he entered Kabul, after trifling opposition, in August-*' 
He allowed Muhammad Hakim to remain as ruler in Afghanistan 
until his death from drink four years later, when the country was 
absorbed in the empire. 

Early in the campaign Akbar hanged his finance minister, who 


^ Al-Badaoni, Vol. II. p. 284. . v • j 

^ Sec Monserrate*s Commentary y pp. 72 el seq. The Jesuit Father accompanic 
Akb a* on die ctimpaign and wrote a detailed account. 
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now known as Khwaja Shah Mansur, for high treason. Opinions 


AKBAK 



' differ as to his guilt; it is maintained by Abu-1-Fazl and Monserrate, 
I but al-Badaoni considered that “ his numerous oppressions formed 
the halter round his neck,” and is not alone in believing the vizier 
innocent of the charge. He had, however, been under suspicion for 
■ some time, though it is highly probable that at least the captured 
I correspondence for which he was executed was forged. His ability and 
capacity for work in realizing arrears of taxes and preparing new assess- 
j rnents had been remarkable, but his strictness had roused the enmit) 
i of the jagir holders, and he had ruined numbers of the poorer classes. 

I When Akbar returned from Kabul in triumph the crisis was over, 


and in 1582 with his authority firmly re-established 
he entered upon the third stage of his religious 
progress. In his search for a personal religion which 



he could wdiole-heartedly follow, the Emperor had another object in 
view. He w-as determined to be a truly national ruler and, as Urdu 
I had become a common language for his Moslem and Hindu subjects, 

! so he W'ished to obliterate the antagonistic differences in religion by 
; providing a faith which all alike could accept. None of those which 
; c had investigated would serve his purpose. 

1 ^ thousand lunar years had elapsed since the mission of the 

P^-ophet, and the Emperor, convinced that the era of Islam must be 
^t an end,i proclaimed the Dm Ilahi,^ or Divine Religion, which was 
to establish uniformity of creed. Akbar declared himself to be the 
' ice-Regent of God on earth and the exponent of His commands; 
^od his disciples and those whose diseases he was held to ha\ c cure 
prostrated themselves when he appeared. 

The precepts of the new faith were simple. There was one God; 
^nd the sun, the stars or fire might be worshipped as the manifestation 
the Deity. The conquest of evil passions and the practice of virtue 
'‘^d abstention from meat summed up a religion in which there was 
‘^cither priest nor public worship. The novice was given a symbol. 
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ibly a likeness of the Emperor which, according to al-Badaoni, 
was worn on the turban. 

Abu- 1 -Fazl was one of the strongest supporters of the Din Ilahi 
but it made no appeal to the masses and was none too well received 
by the nobles of the court. One of the Emperor’s closest friends,^ 
Khan-i-Azam Mirza Aziz, a son of Maham Anaga, was fearlessly 
outspokerf in his criticism of the Divine Religion. Azam Khan was 
a distinguished general and an able provincial governor, but he 
best remembered for his remark: “ A man should marry four wives- 
a Persian woman to have someone to talk to; a Khurasani woman fet 
his housework; a Hindu woman for nursing his children; and ^ 
woman from Transoxania, to have someone to whip as a warning fo’’ 
the other three.” , 

The Rajput Raja Bhagv^an Das, Commander of Five Thousand 
and Governor first of the Punjab and then of Bihar, never became a 
follower of the Din Ilahi, and his son Man Singh observed to Akbar: 

“ If discipleship means willingness to sacrifice one’s life I ha'® 
already carried my life in my hand: What need is there of furthef 
proof? If, however, the term refers to Faith, I certainly am a Hindu- 
If you order me to do so I will become a Mussulman, but I know n® 
of the existence of any other religion than these two.” ^ The ne"' 
religion died with Akbar. 

Successful though he was in adding to his empire, Akbar’s Id^* 
years were clouded with sorrow. The Brahman wd 
and poet Mahesh Das, the bosom companion an ^ 
disciple whom Akbar had made Raja Bir Bal, w-' 
killed in action on the north-west frontier in 1586 during a disastrous , 

retreat. . . • u i ^ 

In the same year Todar Mai died. He greatly distinguish®^ 
himself as a leader of men, but his fame rests on hi • 
Todar Mai. revenue work, which began when he became ' 

minister in 1583. He at once introduced his reforms, made his n®'^ 
assessment and issued his coinage regulations. He also substitut® 
Persian in the place of Hindi in government accounts. 

1 Al-Badaoni, Vol. II. p. 375. 
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1589 Akbar lost his comrade in arms Raja Bhagvvan Singh, who 
had fought by his side at Chitor and in Gujarat. 

Akbar’s three sons were a bitter disappointment. Murad died of 
Family Troubles drink in 1599 and Daniyal followed him in 1604, the 
year in which the Emperor^s mother Hamida died 
broken-hearted in her old age by family troubles, 
^alim was more than a source of endless anxiety through his open 
isloyalty. He had reason to hate Abu- 1 -Fazl and he contrived the 
^urder of his father’s most faitliful friend and counsellor for thirty- 
ve years, when he was returning from the Deccan in 1602. 

In September 1605 the Emperor was taken ill with dysenter}\ 
IS constitution had always been magnificent, and he was not yet 
sixty-four, but plots were springing up for his grandson Khusru to 
succeed, and the load of anxiety and uncertainty proved fatal to his 
? recovery. On 22nd October, just a month after his illness 

Jesuit fathers for the last time, and when they came 
two days later they were turned away. Prince Salim, backed by 
la^^ ^vhom he had sworn to uphold the faith of Islam, came at 

but presence of his dying father. Akbar could no longer speak 

g opened his eyes and motioned to his son to put on the emblems 
the imperial turban and the sword of Humayun. 
^ the Emperor signed to him to go; he had chosen his heir. 

came in the early morning of 27th October 1605, and 
us closest friends around him, the creed of the Prophet in his 
uame of God upon his lips, Akbar died. 

^cco H* Muhammad Akbar Padshah Ghazi was buried 

fat^h^ rites of the Sunnis, which horrified the Jesuit 

to severe simplicity; and the son who had carried him 

^ through the broken wall of the red-sandstone fort of Agra 
"^^^gued in his stead. 


\ X r I .. 

CQj^tr *^bu-l-Fazl and al-Badaoni have recorded their violently 
tasting views ^ of the commanding personality^ who ruled India 

opinion, which made the pablicuion of the Mu^atakJujb-uf- 
^ol. jj ^possible while Akbar was alive, is given witli virulent frankness in 

’ ^ P* 348^350. 
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Akbar^s 

Appearance. 


^arly fifty years, the first Europeans to visit Upper India since 
the days of Asoka have given us a vivid description of the Emperor s 

appearance.^ i i • tUp 

“ One could easily recognize even at the first glance that he iS tne 
King. He has broad shoulders, somewhat bandy legs 
well-suited for horsemanship, and a light brown 
complexion. He carries his head bent towards the 
right shoulder. His forehead is broad and open, his eyes so bright 
and flashing that they seem like a sea shimmering in the sunlight- 
His eyelashes are very long. His eyebrows are not strongly marke ^ 
His nose is straight and small, though not insignificant. His nostri _ 
are widely open as though in derision. Between the left nostri an 
the upper lip there is a mole. He shaves his beard but wears i 
moustache. He limps in his left leg though he has never receiveu 
any injury there. His body is exceedingly well-built and ‘s neith 
too thin nor too stout. He is sturdy, hearty and robust. When 
laughs his face becomes almost distorted. His expression is tranqu ; 
serene and open, full also of dignity and when he is angry of awi 
majesty.” He was then thirty-eight years of age. A pleasant toil 
is given by the remark that “ he drives a two-horse chariot in vvn 
his appearance is very striking and dignified. , t- or’s 

The Jesuit mission were deeply impressed by the bmper 
accessibility to his people, great and small-it is recorded of him 
the Emperor was “great with the great and lowly with the . . 

and above all by his simple and straightforward nature; a conclus ^ 
which was reached by intimate personal observatmn. /nis is 
however, the opinion given by Father Daniel Bartoh, S.J., 
published a history of the Mission of 1580-83 m Rome m 1 ^ 

Akbar figures here as a consummate dissembler, open in appear 
inwardly subtle and deceitful and bent only on lus own aggraiid 

Like all the Mogul Emperors, with the exception of the abslcmi^ 
Aurangzeb, and to a lesser degree Shah jehan. Akbar indulged 
excessive wine drinking, and Monserrate recor s t at e us 

» Monserrate’s Commentary, pp. 196 . i97. 199- ^ ^,j7- 

» Lnurcncc Binyon’s summary of Father Bartoh s judgement, Akbar, pp. 
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^ post (a mixture of diluted opium and spices) until he sa 
stupefied.’’ 

The most remarkable feature of Akbar’s reign, more striking even 
than his conquests, his system of government, or the dream-city of 
Fathpur-Sikri which he abandoned fifteen years after it was built, 
was the overwhelming force of the Emperor’s own personality. He, 
^ foreigner, and a Moslem amidst a vast population of Hindus, had to 
rely entirely — until he had won over some of the Rajput chiefs upon 
foreigners and Moslems like himself to support his throne. Yet these 
were the men, many of them fanatical, whose strongest feelings he 
outraged by repressive religious measures and by the open repudiation 
of Islam. The Emperor, who in 1577 granted to the Sikh community 
the site on which to build their temple at Amritsar, a few years later 
wbade not only the building, but even the repair of the mosques, 
ct from the storm of indignation and the religious war which he 
rought upon himself he emerged stronger in authority than before, 
loader of men and one of the mightiest kings in history, 
^kbar transformed the Moguls from military adventurers into a 
S^oat dynasty. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

Akbar’s System of Government 

Babar had been occupied with conquest; and Humayun 
neither the ability nor the energy to reform the government of ^ 
Delhi Sultans which simply consisted in the exaction of tnbu 
It was left to the able usurper Sher Shah to create an administrati' 
organization and revive, on easier terms, the land revenue metho s 
Ala-ud-din Khalji. Upon this foundation Akbar built up his mihta ) 

system of government. . j3 

The central government was the Emperor himself, and on ^ 
ability, energy and sense of impartiality the whole fabric of 
Empire depended. An uncontrolled autocrat, policy and admio -j 
tration were the outcome of his own decisions, and he was the 
judicial court of appeal. 

The flaw in this system was its complete dependence upon 
personal factor, and while the earlier emperors were strong a ’ 
with the exception of Aurangzeb, reasonably moderate and bro^^^ 
minded, the later emperors were incompetent. The conseqiien 
have been summed up by one of the earlier administrators of the i- 
India Company in Bengal. 

*c€^^ 

“ The Mogul dominion, in the best times, and under the 
princes, was a government of discretion. The safety of the J 

security of their property and the prosperity of the country dope 
upon the personal character of the monarch. By t^s standard 
delegates regulated their own demeanour: In proportion as “C .ji 
wise, just, vigilant and humane the provmcial viceroys disch ^ 
their respective trusts with zeal and fidelity, and as 
wanted the recited qualifications the inferior agents conducte t 
selves with more or less diligence and honesty. A 
a corrupt minister encouraged and produced every kind of diso 
for there was no law paramount to the sovereigns will, hew o 
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^ Ts of government were liberally paid; and property was left to 
cumulate, from breach of trust, abused patronage, perverted justice, 
or unrestrained oppression. . . . Long before [the Company took over 
e revenue administration of Bengal] the vigour of the empire had been 
irrevocably weakened; and its institution, as far as they can be traced 
in the^ordinances and practice of its best princes, had been violated.’’ ^ 

Akbar’s empire consisted of twelve (eventually fifteen) snbahs or 
provinces under military governors who were called subadars. The 
province was divided into sarkars, or divisions, and each division into 
a number of parganas, or districts, which were the working adminis- 
ive units. A district was in charge of a militar}" commander and 
^ revenue collector; the former, like the provincial governor, 
presiding over the criminal court in addition to his duties of civil 

^^ministration. 

j j^'Iogul government was a well-organized system of foreign 
hold*^^^^^^ ^^^posed upon India by conquest; and the problem of 
Was the provinces of which the Empire was composed 

carefully devised safeguards. The major provinces 
^pon e ^y separate establishments which acted as checks 

circu ^^her. The governor of the province had his own strictly 
powers which, incidentally, did not include direct 
chief t ^ magistrates* courts such as they were. The 

Was re officer {diwan) held an independent position and 

the solely to the imperial treasury for the entire finance 

^fHcial revenue, customs and expenditure; and it was this 
the ^^^^ ^the governor who took possession of the larger jagirs 
^y deatl^^^"^^'^ life-interest in these fiefs fell vacant 

the ^ fortified strategic points and the imperial ports 

central governed by officers who were appointed by 

Orders ^tithority and were not under the provincial governor’s 

^I'h IV 

efficient ^^i^perors at the height of their power maintained an 

^*'ontiers ^anfi^ ^^^der their direct command which could defend the 
<5,. .... after the death of 


* suppress rebellion. 

of fk*! Sir John Shore (Lord Tcignmouth) in 1790; quoted in the 
-arly ^ select Committee, House of Commons. The Report is printed 

^ istory of Bengal, Ascolt, see p. 
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Government 

Officials. 


the last of the great emperors, when the governors swep' 
the provincial safeguards away and became absolute rulers in all but 
name, that these imperial deputies “ had nothing to fear but an arm> 
from Delhi which was always coming but never came.” ^ 

Yet, with all these administrative precautions, the best 
strongest safeguard was the good will of the people of India, 

Akbar built up by his sympathetic understanding and whicn 
Aurangzeb by his fanaticism destroyed.^ 

The public service w'as, in theory, thrown completely open 

Hindus as a career in the reign of Akbar. But tn^ 
Government Lists in the Ain-i-Akbari ^ show t ^ 
out of 415 higher officials, 51 only were Hindus an 
that these were almost all Rajputs, whom it was Akbar s policy 
conciliate; in forty years only two Brahmans appear in these "PP.^ 
grades. Of the rest there were very few Hindustani Mussulmans 
the higher ranks of the army and civil service; the majority 
Persians and Afghans. The whole service was directly under 
Emperor’s orders, and his acute judgement of ability and character 
shown in his appointments. There was no regular promotion, >5 

to the imperial service was by selection, and dismissal at the Empcr 

Appointments were graded on a military scale borrowed ff®^^ 

Persia, rising from “ Commanders of Ten ” up to “ Commander^^ 

Ten Thousand,” the number indicating the quota of troops (cav* 

ranking as the more important) that the officials were supposed ^ 

furnish in war, in addition to carrying out their peace duties. A 

Thousand ” commandership, the highest post open to persons n 

royal blood until the latter end of Akbar’s reign, carried a maxin 
J « 1 _ _.i^u ^4- tX nnO * 


salary of Rs. 30,000 a month and was worth at least 18,000 

... • . - _ C fiv-P nr s V tlinC 


salary or ivs. a niwnv*. c.v. - .-.neS ‘ 

income, with the purchasing power of the rupee five or six in. 
great as it is today.^ The third grade of the lowest rank. Comma 


.o< 


1 Indian Admimstration to the Dawn of Responsible Government, 

B. K. Thakore (Bombay), 1922. pp. 15. i6. . Aur8i'S^‘ 

^ See the admirable summary made by Sivajt m his letter t 

(Appendix to Ch. XI.)* 

3 Vol. I. pp. 308-528 ; and note on p 
^ Present value of the rupee is is. 6d. 
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enue matters, involving the submission of assessment statements 
twice a year from every village, together with appointments and 
payment of salaries, which were accompanied by the interminable 
red-tape of an Indian public office, employed huge secretariat? 
whether at the administrative headquarters of the Mogul Empire of 
the lesser bureaucracy of the zamorin’s government in Calicut. ^ 
The classes who depended on State employment for their livelihood/ 
of whom the more important at least were predominantly foreignersi'i 
have been summed up by W. H. Moreland,^ in their relationship 
the governed: “ The higher ranks, while comparatively few 
numbers, controlled the expenditure of a large proportion of thf 
income of the country, and on their attitude depended the welfare o* ; 
the classes by whom that income was produced. The lower rank^ 
were at least sufficiently numerous to make up in the aggregate ^ 
substantial portion of the population; and from the econond'^ 
standpoint they must be regarded as parasites, feeding upon the fruits 
of the worker’s toil and, beyond an imperfect and precarious measure 
of security, contributing nothing to the common stock.” 

The benefits without payment which the mass of the peopl® 
derived from the government were almost negligible. Roads wef^ 
few and bridges infrequent; tliere was no organized medical assist' 
ance; and there is no evidence that Akbar’s educational schein^ 
ever materialized.*^ Charitable endowments only helped specie* 
classes and localities. 

The upper classes were able to live much more luxuriously tha<t 
they can today, allowing for the altered facilities of civilization. Th^ 
middle classes formed a small and unimportant part of the community' 

The 'overwhelming majority of the people of India have always 
been desperately poor, and the agricultural coni' 
Fannie munity, artisans and labourers lived even more hardl) 

in the Mogul period than they do today. The run^ 
population which consisted then, and still consists, chiefly of smal 

^ India at the Death of Akbar, p. 82. 

2 Ain^-Akbari, Vol. L pp. 278, 279; and cf. India at the Death of Akba » 
note to p. 278. 
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and labourers, have always lived on the very margin 
^tence. Since the beginning of the twentieth century some 
economic progress has been made. But taking the most optimistic 
calculations of Indian and European professors at the Indian univer¬ 
sities, the average income of India per head in 1922 was less than £8 
in English money, while the corresponding figure for Great Britain 
£> 95 * • Simple as are the needs of the people of India, the contrast 
IS striking. 1 
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Especially outside Bengal, the menace of famine through the 
ailure of the rains hung over the country, nor was there any concerted 
1‘cHef policy in existence until the second half of the nineteenth 
Century. Famine meant heavy mortality; and sixteenth-century 
accounts record the selling of children as slaves for about one rupee, 
the dreadful recourse to cannibalism, as in 1555 and in 1596.^ 

. ^ this Jatter occasion Akbar started famine relief measures, but it 
^ considered ^ that the organization then possible could hardly have 
more than provide food for the starving in the towns. 

The provincial governors were ordered to pay special attention to 
^ay-icidture i^dgation works, but these efforts were not syste¬ 

matic and, on precedent, would have been for the 
^cnvenience to townships and travellers rather than for the benefit 
^he cultivators. The experiment of appointing colonization 
in 1574 to increase the cultivated areas failed, and 
attributes to the cruelty and rapacity of the officials.^ 

, ^viewing the evidence as to security of tenure in the time of 
re ] ^doreland ^ comes to the conclusion that the peasant ran a 
c)f having his holding taken from him by officials, a pos- 
^ which Bernier noted had the inevitable result of k^ping 
badly cultivated. 

predominating industry of India has always been agriculture, 
Peasants ^vhich Still entirely occupies more than 70 per cent. 

of the population, as agaii)st 8 per cent, in England, 
as remained throughout the ages a land of almost innumerable 


^ Commission Report^ Vol. I. p. 334. 

^ Al n ^ ^cath of Akbar^ p. 266. 


II. 


p. 192. 


^ Ibid,^ p. 128. 

» India at the Death of Akbar, pp. 128-130. 
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,4s,^ and the conditions of a peasant’s life have change 
since Mogul times, when due allowance is made for the security 
which British government has given to the country. Professor,. 
Thakore ^ has described “ the villager ... his children growing up i« 
squalor almost like cattle, his cattle sharing the same room and the 
same affection as his children, and the dust and the glare over all- 
The rural population has always lived in this way, in its mud hovels 
or bamboo huts. 

The fields of the cultivators, ranging from about five acres in the 
south and east to about two and a half acres elsewhere, are scattered 
about the neighbourhood of the village, and are farmed by the famib'j 
helped by occasional hired labour and a pair of bullocks. In norm« 
times this provides for their meagre standard of living. The Govern 
ment of India in its modern reports on agriculture makes reiterate^ 
appeals to individual initiative, and these are seconded by the effort^ 
of the educated classes interested in agriculture to institute up-t^' 
date methods of farming. But the small-holders, who are the farm^^ 
of India, are slow to abandon the ways of their forefathers. ^ 

The cluster of huts forming an Indian village is today what it 

in the early Indo-Aryan kingdoms, a self-contain^^ 
community. Originally the headman was nominate ^ 
by the king; later the office became hereditary. Tn‘ 
village is governed, now as in the days of Akbar, by its headman, , 
his satellites, the accountant and the watchman, who are usua 
hereditary office-holders. j 

The accountant keeps the record of the villagers’ land rights a 
the individual accounts due for land revenue. He also reports up® 
the crops; and it may be said that, under modern conditions, ti 
Indian crop forecasts which influence the world’s grain markets 
based on the figures of the village accountants. 

The village watchman, or chatiktdar^ has been the real foundati^^^ 
of law and order in rural India since Indian history began. In i 


Village 

Government 


1 In all India, with its population of 353 millions, there are not today 2 
towns with over 5000 inhabitants ; nearly 90 per cent, of the peop e ive o 
the country, the percentage in England being about 21. ^ 

2 Indian Administration to the Dawn of Responsible Government. 
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today the effectiveness of the police administration is bound 
with the village watchmen. The police stations, each with its 
station officer and about a dozen constables, scattered through a 
district of modern India, cannot possibly exercise close supervision. 
The more remote villages in particular normally rely upon the 
vvho reports crime, arrests offenders, keeps his eye on 
'^tispicious characters, and helps the police with local information 


when 


a case is investigated in his village. 


On these three functionaries, the headman, the watchman and 
accountant representing law, order and the revenue system in 
^ f a million villages, the practical administration of India has always 
J^csted however largely the march of conquerors and the magnifi¬ 
cence of Oriental courts may figure in the pages of history. 

A village has its local priest, a religious mendicant and, in all 
except the smallest hamlets, the carpenter and the smith, the weaver, 
e potter and the oil-presser are to be found carrjdng on their trades, , 
^Uch as their forebears did two thousand years ago. 

ome of the villagers may have a permanent title in their lands as 
owners, or as tenants with hereditary rights of occupancy, and these 
h^l ^re sometimes wholly or partly sublet. Below the small- 
0 ders come the labourers, frequently of different caste from the 
ctual cultivators; and at the bottom of the scale are the members of 
classes, who earn their daily bread by casual labour, 
nr ving in leather, or some other menial employment, 
in demand for the village produce, should there be some town 
Wl/ ^ ^^^Shbourhood, is small, and even today relatively few of the 
^ ^ges of India have been touched by metalled roads or railways. 

^ cr has modern civilization in other ways greatly affected the immense 
^^tcultural population in the great stretches of country where post 
fj. many miles apart and telegraph offices even more distant 

o^her. But this is a matter of indifference to communities 
^no ^^dity to write a letter is looked upon as remarkable, and 
education to read a vernacular new'spaper is rarer still; and 
the^^^* often as not, some wandering pedlar brings the news from 
W'orld. The general outlook upon life is much the same 
^'entieth-century Indian village as in the days of Akbar. hat- 
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ever changes the future may bring, the village horizon is still bounded 
by weather and water, crops and cattle, festivals and fairs, famil' 
ceremonies, the dread of famine which the Government of India ha- 
for some time happily lessened, and the weight of the debt owed ta 
the local money-lender. 


The assessment of Todar Mai, Akbar’s finance minister, is dj' 
connecting link between the land revenue system of ancient Ind'- 
and the method followed by British administration of the territori'^^ 
under its rule. The land revenue system, by which the Indian 
peasant still makes direct or indirect payment to the State, is one 
the oldest universal institutions in the country, and is prescribed " | 
the sacred law of Hinduism. _ , 

The earliest references show that the payment was made in kin ; 
under the supervision of the village headman, or some other offic>a ’ 
a reasonable proportion being considered as one-sixth of the 
produce, or even up to one-third in cases of emergency. This paj _ 
in kind of the “ King’s Share ” is the origin of the land rcven”^ 
system as it exists today.^ Government demands may at times ha'^ 
risen to half, but the Muhammadan conquests made little alteratin_ 
in an arrangement which accorded with the existing institutions ^ , 
Islam. Money payments of the revenue were known in the j 
Moslem period, but the use of coined money for this purpose becan^^ , 
more general as the Muhammadan kingdoms expanded in the sixteeO^^ , 
century. Assessments levied uniformly for a series of years had be j 
made in Hindu India long before the days of Sher Shah and j 
Mai. The land revenue due upon the large extent of territory j 
in the hands of Plindu chiefs under Moslem rule was met by a . ] 
payment of a fixed tribute, and the local rulers were given a free ha . 
in raising the money from the peasants. . 

Akbar's revenue system varied in different parts of the coun | 
In Sind the original Indian practice was followed, a proportion ^ J 
produce was taken, and the risk of a bad year was equally sharec 
government and cultivator. But in the most productive part ot | 
country, from Bihar up to Lahore and Multan, the standar ^ 
1 See W. H. Moreland in Ch. X., Modem India (ed. Sir John Gumming)* ^ 
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payments was set by the regulation system of assessment. 
Akbar fixed his claim at one-third of the average yield over a period 
of ten years, a method which transferred much of the risk to the 
peasant and practically made him a cash-paying tenant. At the 
same time the heavy government claim of 33^ per cent, left him with 
an exceedingly small surplus, even in a good year. The maintenance 
of himself and his family, occasional replacement of cattle and 
Irnplements, and wages, have been calculated to amount (in Northern 
India) to about one-half of the gross yield in a favourable season. A 
very slight loss due to accidents of season would absorb the whole 
«^lance.^ The gross income per head of the rural population has 
not changed by any large proportion, the difference between the 
peasant of Akbar’s time and the present day being, in this respect, 

^ ^t the modern tenant-cultivator has more money to spend when 
seasons are bad. 

In addition to the revenue derived from the land there was a tax 
Salt Tax. which laised the price of this necessity of 

. life to a high figure. It was not, however, a new 

^nipost levied by the Moguls. Like the land tax it had been known in 
ndia since the days of the Mauryas, when salt was a State monopoly 
^n which transit as well as import duties were levied; and it was a royal 
inonopoly in the time of the Gupta dynasty. The Mogul govcrn- 
certainly in Bengal," taxed salt by a high transit duty and also 
y easing out, for an annual sum, the monopoly to manufacture it. 


^^eaJs 


Until the British 


of Unity. 


supremacy, Akbar, more nearly than any ruler 
since Asoka, approached the idea of a united India. 
This dream of an imperial sway over the whole 


ims uream or an imperial sway 
is to be found interwoven, from the earliest times, with the 
and the political thought of its people. One of the oldest 
by public rites was the Rajasuiya sacrifice, which was celeorated 
'vho threw out a challenge of supremacy to the world, and 
good his challenge by victory over a great oppressor and the 
•f'g of the oppressed to happiness and prosperity, won the title 

Death of Akbar. 

* and Military Transactions in India, Prinsep, Edn. 1825, Vol. II. p. 433 * 
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Chakravartin.^ The same idea of supremacy is to be found 
the works of Manu, who places among the duties of the king thf 
obligation to increase his territory.^ Akbar’s efforts to combine the 
opposing elements of Hinduism and Islam endangered his throne; 
the “ universal faith ” which he offered to his subjects died witt’ 
him; and his successors soon forgot the principles which 
Akbar a truly national ruler. 

Although actually embodied in the allegiance of the Princes 
India to the paramountcy of the British crown, ^ visible politic*’ 
unity was not manifested in name until Queen Victoria was 
claimed Empress of India in 1877.^ Yet as Joseph Davey Cunningh^^’ 
wrote in 1849,^ “ Hindustan, from Kabul to the valley of Ass^h* 
and the island of Ceylon is regarded as one country, and domini^^ 
in it is associated in the minds of the people with the predominaH^^^ 
of one monarch or of one race.’' This instinct had, moreover, fou^ 
expression in the aspirations of the Sikh Guru Govind eighty y^^^' 
after Akbar’s death, and explains the attitude of Indian 
Moslem and Maratha alike, towards the emperors long after Mog^ 
power had become only a name. 

One of the great forms of literary expression in Hindu Ind**'’ 
Absence of especially during the golden age of the Gupt^^^ 

Dramatic and Harsha, was the drama, but until the nineteen^^ 

Literature. century Moslem drama did not exist. The near^'"^^ 

approach is found in the varied themes of shadow plays, “ 1 
magic shadow shapes that come and go ” in Fitzgerald’s version 
Omar’s Rubaiyat and the place of the Hindu theatrical comp^^^^ 
was filled at a Muhammadan entertainment by the story-tell^/^ 
The well-known collection of The Arabian Nights was compiled 
the tenth century, and there is evidence which points to an Indi‘^^^ 
origin of the stories.® 

^ The Making of India^ A. Yusuf Ali, pp. 49, 50. 

^ The Institutes of Manu y Edii. 1825, Vol. II. Ch. VH. 

® See Report of the Indian States Committee, Cmd. 3302 of 1929, para. 5S. 

^ Royal Titles Act, 1876; Proclamation in India, ist January 1877, 

® History of the Sikhs, Edn. 1918, p. 275. 

** Indian Quarterly Review Islamic Culture, I, Jan. 1927, Art. by J. Horo^vit^^' 
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^gious writings, works on jurisprudence and on Arabic ' 
Historical Works ^re important features in Moslem literature, 

but the most celebrated literary productions in India 
o the period are the works on history. Muhammad Qasim Firishta, 
u- 1 -Fazl Allami and Abdu-l-Qadir Ibn-i-Mulk Shah (al-Badaoni) 

3 1 Wrote in Akbar’s reign. 

No Hindu historian of India had appeared since Bana wrote his 
istory of Harsha in the seventh century; and the course of great 
events when the Mogul Empire was at the height of its power and 
^^our is seen from the Muhammadan standpoint, with the glimpses 
of ^he Jesuit mission to the imperial court and the accounts 

H* visitors to the country. The chronicles of the old 

Ra^ ^ ^^^gdoms are nearly all of them lost, but some of those of the 
^jput States were collected more than a centur}* ago by Colonel 
In^t^ published in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

p , eighteenth century a number of histories were written in 
rsian (the official language) by high-caste Hindus, 
u the lists of poets, with quotations from their works, given in 
Poetry. the Ahi-i-Akbari^ Shaikh ^^^bu-l-Faiz-i-Faizi is as 

. distinguished as his brother Abu- 1 -Fazl is renowned 

’uon Faizi wrote poetry for forty years, spending his 

on charity and devoting his skill in medicine to the poor. 

I^as uiention is made of the greatest poet oi the reign, Fulsi 

^clel ^ ''^^ute what Vincent Smith has described as that most 
noble Hindu poem entitled the “ Ram-chant’- 
J^^ihar to all Hindus in Upper India, on the theme of the 

p • . * 

anting had been originally restricted in the Islamic world 
to conventional designs, and portrait and other 
Un^j^r subject-painting was introduced later in countries 

genius 1 i Persian influence. On the other hand, Hindu 

^^^erwa I expressed itself in the frescoes of Ajanta and 

^^i^’biti^^ ^ early Rajput paintings. Akbar instituted weekly 

coui*|. pictures to encourage Indian artists to come to his 

]\Iq Persian influence so clearly seen in the earlier examples of 
^ Su school founded by the emperor gave place to Hindu ideas 
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treatment when Hindu artists, amongst whom were Daswam 
Basawan, Kisir and Maskin, began to outnumber the Persian coud 
painters. In the end the Indian style of art predominated. Tf" 
great artist Daswanth had been a palki-bearer, whose sketches dra"*' 
upon a wall attracted Akbar’s notice,^ Laurence Binyon has observe 
that Rembrandt made drawings based on Mogul paintings. In 
later phases Mogul art came to borrow more from Europe than frn'” 
Persia, but these borrowings were never really assimilated. 

Nearly all the paintings of Akbar’s reign are found in manuscrip*’^ 
These are themselves examples of the beautiful and elaborate penro^i' 
ship and illumination which are an orthodox form of Islamic art. 
Under Akbar, Mogul architecture created a series of masterpic^^^’’ 
In the words of Abu-l-FazP: “ Ilis Majesty 
Architecture. splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his m**' 

and heart in the garment of stone and clay.” . 

The Emperor introduced Hindu styles of architecture in 
of his buildings, as in the Jahangiri Mahal in Agra fort and at Fatehp^^^ . 
Sikri—with the exception of its incomparable mosque and ^ 
magnificent Buland darwaza. 


In regard to the decorative art of the period “ the choi<^^ 




Italian work does not surpass, if it equals, the superb carving 
the white marble cenotaph of Akbar which occupies the topP* 
storey of his mausoleum at Sikandra.” ® 


CHRONOLOGY 


1556- 


1560. 

1562. 

1563- 


Accession of Akbar. 

Battle of Panipat. 

Bairam Khan became Regent. 

Fall of Bairam Khan. 

Court influence ended with the death of Adham Khan. 
Conquest of Gondwana. 




1 See The Court Painters of the Grand Mogul, by Laurence Binyon, 
coloured and other illustrations (Oxford University Press), 1921.- 

2 Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I. p. 222. . J 

^ History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, V. A. Smith, 2nd Edn. 

K. de B. Codrington (Oxford), 1930. A full description of Mogul archit 
and a scries of admirable illustrations are given in this work. 
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attle of Manikpur ended Uzbeff revolt. 

15^- Fall of Chitor. 

^569. Birth of Prince Salim (Jahangir). 

15 Building of Fatehpur-Sikri. 

^ 573 * Conquest of Gujarat. 

Battle of Rajmahal and annexation of Bengal. 

The first Jesuit Mission. 

The Decree of Iman-i-Adil. 

The Bengal Rebellion. 

Kabul Expedition. 

Proclamation of the Dm Ilahi. 

Conquest of Kashmir. 

Conquest of Orissa and Sind. 

The Deccan Campaign. 

Annexation of Baluchistan and Mekran. Capture of Kanda 
^ har: Afghanistan absorbed in Mogul Empire. 

Famine and ilague. 
f cl' of Ber^. 

iSo! p of Khandesh. 

i 6 ni ^ AJimadnagar; Surrender of Asirgarh. 

£r of pW Salim. 

'O05. Death of Akbar. 
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1576 

1578. 

^ 579 - 

1580. 

1581. 

1582. 
1587. 
1592. 


^ 593 ~i 6 oi 
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CHAPTER IX 

The European Trading Companies 

' The beginning of the seventeenth century witnessed the appearance 
in India of the Dutch and the English to put an end to the Portuguese 
monopoly, which had lasted a hundred years, and take their share 
in the Indian trade. 

The Indian merchants with whom they had to deal were ex¬ 
perienced business men, Muhammadans and Hindus, 
Indian Trading controlled the wholesale trade in the different 

Companies. localities, subject to government intervention from 

time to time to create a state monopoly. Throughout the county 
there were recognized market prices, influenced by varying supply 
and demand; there were rings and combines; financial machinery 
for credit, exchange and insurance, including war risks and aij 
overdue market, and the use of brokers had been developed; an 
although there were no bankruptcy laws the institution was generally 
recognized. In the Mogul Empire the standard coin was the sdve 
rupee, appro.ximating to that now in use. The currency of Souther 
India was based on a gold standard and the chief coin, equal to abou^ 
3i of Akbar’s rupees, is known in European writings as the “ pagoda. 

The chief agricultural produce consisted of cereals (wheat, barle,^ 
and rice), millets, pulses, oil seed, sugar-cane, cottoi 
Rato Materials. hemp, indigo (though hardly any in Bihar), drug*’ 

(poppy and betal), pepper and spices. Wheat was quoted at 80-85 Ib^j. 
for the rupee, inferior grades of rice were cheaper, but m 
famine wheat rose to seven times its normal price. TowaMs 
end of the sixteenth century the tobacco plant was acclimatized 
Gujarat, and later on the Coromandel coast. The fishing indust ? 
and the pearl trade in the south, were conducted as they are today. 

In Akbar’s time the production of gold and silv-” was negligio 
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rn India mined copper, Southern India imported it. . The 
whole of India relied on its own resources for iron, which could 
only be worked where wood for smelting was available within reach 
of the ore. Coal was not mined. There were two important diamond 
elds in the Deccan. Salt w^as obtained from the Sambhar lake, 
t le Punjab mines and the water of the sea. sources of supply which 
ave not changed with the centuries. 

The milling of grain was, generally speaking, a domestic under- 
^'^anufacttires taking as it is today. The spinning-w^heel and the 
hand loom were entirely village industries. Spirits 
^nd fermented liquors were common. Highly skilled craftsmen sup- 
Phed the luxury market with such articles as jewellery and perfumes. 

Cotton weaving was by far the most extensive industry in India 
Agriculture excepted), though most of the people, unlike the Vedic 
^ lans of early days who generally wore woollen garments, had 
|^t)t ing more than a cotton cloth about their loins. In Bengal jute 
^ some extent took the place of cotton loin cloths. Carpet-making 
^'^as introduced by Akbar at Agra and Lahore, but the output was 
I. Silk weaving was quite a minor industry at the beginning of 

‘he seventeenth centur)^ 

^ the sixteenth century there was a steady demand in India I 
^^Pmsand ^ limited range of foreign goods. Gold and 1 

^^Ports, silver being required for coinage and to an even 

greater amount for display, headed the imports, 
needed in large numbers as remounts for the army, 
metal, copper, tin, zinc, lead and quick-silver, had 
made up. The Hst of luxuries was a longer one, and included 
wine^^^^ textiles as silks, velvets and brocades, European 

‘African slaves and anything rare or unusual. To pay for these 
India exported in the main textiles and pepper, and minor 
spices, indigo and opium. 

c ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi did not exist. ’ 
Surat, Broach and Cambay, then the most im- ^ 
of portant harbours in India, with Surat as the point 

Mecca, were, after 1573, under Mogul nile. Ihe 
gtiese commanded the trade route into the Gult by their 
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possession of Diu and the mainland settlement of Daman. Lower 
down the coast were Goa and Cochin, the former being the Portuguese 
centre for the overseas trade. Goa had risen to prosperity by hs 
traffic with Vijiyanagar, and the extinction of the wealthy Hindu 
kingdom was a contributory cause of the decay of Portuguese power 
in India. On the Coromandel coast Masnlipatam, the port or 
Golconda, traded with Pegu and Malacca. Sripur on the Meghn^> 
the eastern capital of Bengal until shortly after the death of Akbar, 
owed its importance to its position on a waterway wliich led to Agt^* 
Land transport conditions, bad roads, few bridges, and tho 
absence of wheeled-traffic south of Golconda, diverted the goo ^ 
traffic of India wherever possible from bullock-carts, camels ar^ 
pack oxen to coasting vessels. On the western coast the constan 
danger of pirates enforced the use of convoys, but this was prefera 
to the exactions of extortionate local officials on land and the activitio 
(not unknown in Europe at the time) of robbers on the roads. ^ 
Comparatively little trade crossed the land frontiers, and th^t 
were only two regular routes; from Lahore to Kabu » 
Caravans. which tapped the main caravan road betwee^^ 

Western China and Europe; and from Multan to Kandahar, whi^ ^ 
connected up with Persia. These routes through the highlan ^ 
across the border “were only used at intervals, and by strong bo 
of men, who protected themselves from the marauding tribesmen 
piquetting heights, and made their way through the country by p^y 
blackmail to fort commanders. a 

From the time of the Maurya emperors inland transit 

been a regular source of revenue in India, f 


Transit Dues. 


greatly handicapped internal trade, and one 


Jahangir’s first orders was an attempt to put an end to the levV 
road and river tolls within the empire. 


la 


Foreign merchants living in India were not then, as they wou 


Position of 
Foreign Traders. 


CUailU) living 111 Xiivjia --,-- j . 

be now, in any way under the laws of the couO 

. * • —\tri^ 


The settlement of foreigners in Asiatic coun 


was not a matter of course. 

conventions made with the sovereign power througl 
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fes, and the communities thus formed enjoyed extra-territorial 
leges under resident governors of their own.^ 

1 Portuguese ignored this arrangement. Their first experience 

^ been at Calicut, where they were welcomed by the zamorin’s 
so jects who were interested in the import trade, but strongly 
opposed by the Arab and Egyptian communities controlling the 
exports to the Red Sea ports. The opposition was successful and the 
ortuguese failed to get their concession. As representatives of the 
ing of Portugal and not as merchants they subsequently relied 
power to force concessions, or to seize territory, over 
^ ich they exerted the rights of sovereignty, although some later 
^ t ements, such as Hooghly," were founded more in accordance with 
^nental custom. 

j The merchants of Plolland and England when they arrived in 
accepted the position as they' found it, and established 
negotiation what amounted to self-governing colonies. The 
Pa^r English and Dutch plans for trading with India and the 
East had not contemplated settlement abroad, but merely 
p to sell their goods and return with eastern merchandise, 

^^^ce of circumstances changed the organization from trading 
local agencies known as factories; from these 

sovere: 


ones to forts; and eventually the forts expanded into territorial 


ignty. 

On their first voyages the trading companies found that many 
i^rohlem of articles popular in Europe were unsaleable 

^^^chasing Power. India and that there was not a large demand for 
jj . any of their goods. Cargoes were cut down to 

^^onnts of woollen cloth, lead, cutlery and fancy articles, 
nie altogether insufficient to meet the cost of the 

^ andise thev reauired from 


Th( 


they required from India. 

^ problem, as it presented itself to the English merchants, 

Ch. VIII. of From Akbar to Aurattgzeb (1923)- If' Ituiia 
* (1920), p. 247, the same author merely states that it is 

a p ^ J^^at such agreements were the regular practice.” 

*537. according to Sir W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazeteer of India 
®s *'■’ *®®5)) Vol. V. p. 490. But reasons for putting the date iJcrhaps as late 
-ire to be found in A. Abdul All’s article in Islamic Culture, July 1933. 
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..J^o find the purchasing power for the indigo and calico which 
they wished to buy in Surat, and the raw silk which came almost 
entirely from Persia. The simplest solution would have been to 
pay in gold and silver, w’hich India would have welcomed. There 
was, however, a strong prejudice in England against what Sir Thoma^ 
Roe called bleeding to enrich Asia, and the export of coin wa* 
strictly limited by the government. An alternative was to borro''^ 
capital in India. But the amount available was not large, tb^ 
rates of interest (about i8 per cent.) was crippling to enterprise, 
and this expedient could only be used in emergencies. The metho 
adopted by the English Company and by the Dutch was t*’ 
employ part of the available capital exclusively for trade in Asu^j 
and send home the profits which were earned but not the capita 
itself. 

The giving of presents to gain the patronage of the authorities» 
“ particularly the Great Mogul/' was the company’s equivalent 
the outlay of modern firms in advertisement, a commercial necessity 
In 1639 the English factors wrote that they might obtain any coH' 
cession in reason from Shah Jahan in return for a present of toys- 
The gifts required by the Emperor included “ large looking-glass^*'’’ 
English mastiffs, our King’s Majesty’s picture, large, in Parliamd^ 
robes, a pair of gloves, and a good buff coat.” 


The East India Company began at once to develop, on a risi^^^ 
demand for calico, a flourishing trade in Indian pl^^ ^ 
and printed piece-goods, and to undersell the 
* expensive continental linen. England at that 

made hardly any linen, while the Dutch were large linen man^|^ 
facturers and delayed entering a trade which would have injured 
home markets. 

But about 1676 calico printing works were established 
London. The new industry objected strongly to the cut-prices ^ 
Indian printed calicoes and joined the silk-weavers and wooU^^ 
manufacturers of the country in agitation that the growing use ^ 
fabrics from a foreign country, which India then was, threatened t 
ruin of home industries. Opposition to the imports from It^ 
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Stronger, serious riots of the working people occurred in 1696 
‘"'nd 1697, and in 1700 an Act was passed ^ forbidding the wear of 
Asiatic silks and printed and dyed calicoes, though these could still 
be brought in for re-exportation. 

In addition to purely protective measures, the war with 

b ranee obliged Queen Anne’s government to raise money for 
revenue purposes by indirect taxation, and duties were levied 
from 1703 onwards on piece-goods, spices, pepper and other 

articles.^ 


In 1720 violent protests from the English woollen and silk manu¬ 
facturers induced Parliament to forbid the use, with certain excep¬ 
tions, of calicoes dyed or printed in England. This prohibition 
Was maintained until 1774, when the British calico printers were once 
rnore allowed to dye and print stuffs made wholly of cotton, provided 
that these were manufactured in Great Britain. The measures 
taken to protect the woollen industry were due to the fact that 
It was then still looked upon as the main source of the nation’s 

Wealth. 


Speaking generally English trade policy with India throughout » 
the seventeenth and in the eighteenth centuries followed the broad 
principles accepted by all European countries at that time. The 
^^ost important of these was trade monopoly. The second was 
the regulation of foreign trade for the protection of home in¬ 
dustries, with measures to supply these industries with their raw 
Material. The third principle was that on balance each branch 
foreign trade brought into the country more wealth than it 
took out .3 

In the seventeenth centuiy, wnth none of the inventions which 
have brought the most distant places within easy reach and immediate 
touch of each other, affairs in the East bore at times little relation to 
the political situation in Europe. Holland and the government of 
^pain and Portugal made a twelve-year truce in 1609, with effect in 


2 Hist. India, Vol. V. p. no. 

Trade Relations bctivecn England and India, C. J. Hamilton (Calcutta), 1919, 
PP- 107. 108. 


Ibid., pp. 86-89. 
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ast from i6io; but the Dutch and the Portuguese fougT 
spite of its terms. Portugal and England had no quarrel in. Europe, 
and England was at peace with Spain after 1604 ; yet a Portuguese, 
squadron attacked Best and his two ships off Goa in 1612, to be heavily 
repulsed, and two years later the King of Spain ordered the Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy to drive the English out of India; while in 1618 
Dutch and English ships were fighting east of the Strait of Sunda, to 
the horror of their respective home governments when they heard 
of it. 


The union of the Spanish and Portuguese crowns in 1580 had 
threatened the trade between Holland and Portugal 
^ with extinction. This, combined with the strong 
national spirit of the new commercial centre au 
Amsterdam, inspired the Dutch merchants to make a bid for the 
eastern markets, and the early ventures owed their success to the 
reports on the Portuguese position in the East, furnished by 
van Linschoten. This remarkable man became secretary to the 
Portuguese Archbishop of Goa at the age of twenty and remained iti 
India from 1583 to 1592, when he returned to Holland. Plis Itinera^^^ 
is a brilliant and encyclopaedic account of every conceivable condition 
in the Portuguese Eastern Empire, and gives a clear appreciation of 
its points of strength and weakness.^ 

As the expeditions to the East Indies which began under Cornehs 
de Houtman in 1595 started injurious competition and risked 
glutting the European market with spices, the States General 01 
Holland intervened. In March 1602, fifteen months after the London 
East India Company was formed, the combine known as the Dutch 
Limited Company was embodied. It had a large capital and 
was backed by the formidable sea-power of Holland. The ‘coiU" 
pany, whose policy was guided by its seventeen directors, had 
the exclusive right to trade in all countries betw'een the Cape 01 
Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, and within these limits 
vas empowered to make war and peace, annex territories and build 
fortresses. 

* Camh. Hi:'.. India, Vol. V. p. 29 . 
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re-companies, as the pioneer ventures were called, had 
thought only of trade and how to avoid the Portu- 
^^^^otcer. gucse. But the strong fleets which were now sent 

Yj out each year boldly attacked the Portuguese at 

l^zambique, Malacca and Goa. They failed at these strongly 
places but they won a foothold in the Spice Islands; and by 
use they made of their squadrons the Dutch gained 
^ Command of the Eastern seas. Portuguese India had been built 
naval supremacy and its loss was utter ruin. 

^ he Dutch soon found that the merchandise they brought from 
‘ine 0/ the Europe was not saleable in the Spice Islands, where 

Indian cotton goods were the recognized trade 
j ^ medium, and to meet this difficulty they established 

in India to provide them. In 1605 they started factories at' 
and Nizampatam in Golconda, and a year later at 
home and Negapatam. Trouble arose over the hea\y import 
‘Cm duties levied by the local authorities, but this was 

j and the Portuguese attempt to drive the Dutch from the 

^^andel coast in 1612 was successfully resisted. 

0 conquest or expansion in India ever tempted the seventeen 

their main object, which was to gain the monopoly of 
spices and pepper, then the great commercial link 
Asia and Western Europe. In 1609 a Governor-General 


^ Council of the Indies had been appointed and ten years later 
k • Coen, the creator of Batavia, by the ruthless energy 


^administration founded the Dutch Eastern Empire. From 
% ^^'^'vards the Dutch began to export slaves from Bengal and 
places, buying them regularly from Indian dealers with the 
'^ssion of the authorities. 

^ he East India Company’s elTorts to divide the Far Eastern 
with the Dutch at the expense of the Portuguese came to an 
lifter the tragic occurrence at Amboyna in 1623. Frequently 
to as a “ massacre,” the actual facts were bad enough. Ten 
^J^ibers of the English factor}^ there, with a Portuguese and nine 
were tortured and put to death by the Dutch authorities 
^n irregular trial on the charge of conspiracy to seize the local 
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After 1624 the East India Company retained only one peppc 
factory in the island of Sumatra. By the Treaty of Westminster in 
1654 Cromwell exacted belated reparation for Amboyna, and damage® 
were paid to the relatives of the sufferers. The sum of 
was awarded to the company as indemnity in respect of its o\v«i 
claims, but the Commonwealth government promptly borrowed 
£^0,000 and did not repay it.^ 

The Dutch had opened up commercial centres at Surat and 
Ahmadabad in 1616 and in Agra two years later; and by 1653 
had developed a prosperous trade on the Hooghly and at Patna. B) 
heavy reinforcements of ships and men from Europe they complete 
the conquest of Ceylon from the Portuguese in 1660, and the Malabaf 
coast settlements by 1663. The Portuguese, their power broken andj 
their trade destroyed, were left with Goa, Daman and Diu. 

The English company had built up their connexions through 
friendly negotiations with the Mogul emperors and the Portuguese’ t 
the Dutch by the consistent use of their sea-power in capturing tb^ ^ 
ships and fortified places of their Portuguese rivals. In the rivalr) ; 
between the Dutch and English the East India Company s factori^ 
w'ere secure within the Mogul dominions. But when England an 
Holland were at war the Dutch took a heavy toll of English ship* j 


in the east. 

The United Company stood at the height of its prosperity 
the middle of the seventeenth century when Holland had comman 
of the Eastern seas and the prospects of the East India Compan) 
were at their lowest. But the heavy cost of their naval and militaf) 
establishments was an ever-increasing drain on Dutch commerci^ 
profits. In spite of the great prosperity of their trade in Surat’ 
Bengal and Ceylon, expenditure gradually grew greater than income- # 
until towards the end of the eighteenth century the deficit becam f 
enormous. Peculation was rife, and private trading, against whicf . 
the directors were powerless, was general. ^ j 

The close of the eighteenth century saw the earlier position 0 j 
Dutch and Pmglish in India reversed, for Great Britain now ha | 

1 Cotirt Minutes of the E.I.C., 1655-1659, Ethel B. Sainsbury and Sir W. Fost^' j, 
(1916), Vol. V. pp. iv-vii. 'J 
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nd of the sea; and in addition the settlements of the United 
Company were exposed to the attacks of the English troops. In 
1824 the Dutch exchanged their holding in India for the British 
possessions in Sumatra, and severed their, connexion with the 
country. 

In 1620 the Danish East India Company, founded four years 
Damsh East earlier, made a settlement at Tranquebar on the 
Iwi/za Cornpanv. coast. But without Sufficient capital the venture 

was never a success. Twice at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when hostilities broke out between Great Britain 
Denmark, Tranquebar and the later factory at Serampur were 
Raptured and given back. In 1845 the settlements were sold to the 
English company. 

Henri IV tried to establish an Indian trading company, and as 
P'retich Compafiy early as 1527 ^ a Rouen merchant ship had visited 
Diu. But it was not until 1664 that Colbert, with 
p the financial backing of Louis XIV, founded the 

ovipagnte des hides Orientales, The company was given the trading 
Monopoly from the Cape of Good Hope to the South Seas, and a 
perpetual grant of Madagascar, but the French people did not 
^Ppoit the venture with enthusiasm. 

b f ^ ^^ergetic advance agent secured a factory^ concession at Surat 
j^b^re the French fleet arrived there in 1668; and in 1673 .^er 

Bijapuf, gave the company the sit? upon 
^ch Pondicherry now stands. In 1690 Deslandes founded the 
in Chandernagore. Pondicherry was taken by the Dutch 

but the place was restored after the Treaty of Ryswick four 
years later. 

de creator of Pondicherry, Fran9ois Martin, till the day of his 
t "h made tremendous eflForts to develop French 

J’a e and strengthen the position of the settlements. But the outbreak 

ot War in Tr * 

Ti ^ in 1701 meant commercial disaster to the Company. 

Du I ^^^benge to the English East India Company made by 
eighteenth century was not a simple bid for the 
I* vets of India but a struggle for political supremacy. 

. Hist, Ifidia, Vol, V. p. ft I, quoting the Portuguese Jono de Bnrros, 
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Hostility to Spain made the venture popular, but the East Indi^' 
Company came into existence because the Dutch 
merchants controlling the European market raised 
the price of pepper to an exorbitant figure. ’T® ,1* 
counter this “ The merchants of London . . . joined* 
together and made a stock of seventy-two thousand pounds tc 
be employed in ships and merchandises, for the discovery o* 
a trade in the East India to bring into the realm spices an" 
other commodities,” and the first step was taken along the road 
which led to the Indian Empire under the British Sovereign an" 
Parliament. 

On the 31st December 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted the origin"* 
charter conferring on the company fifteen years’ monopoly ' 
English commerce from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
Magellan. James I, nine years later, made the period indefinh" 
though subject to revocation at three years’ notice. 

Private enterprise had begun, after the return from India I 
Ralph Fitch, with the voyage of James Lancaster 
to the Nicobars (1591-93)- The first two voyag"^ 
of the chartered company (1601-03 ^tid 1604-06) 
were made to Sumatra, Bantam in Java and the Moluccas. But th" 
ships of the third expedition were sent to India, and anchored "*• 
the mouth of the Tapti below the port of Surat on 24th August i6o8- 1 
William Hawkins, a merchant who spoke Turkish, went up-countO' 
and was well received by Jahangir at Agra, but the Portugucs" ' 
persuaded the Emperor to refuse permission for the English to trad" 
in Gujarat. The resolute action of Sir Henry Middleton, who reached ^ 
India in 1611 and held the Red Sea traffic from Surat and Diu t"^ : 
ransom, had, however, so great an effect that early in 1613 a permaneO^V'. 
factory was established at Surat; and an English merchant was seidj * 
to Agra with presents, to watch over the company’s interests 
court. , 

In March 1615 the first East Indiaman sailed back to England 
with a cargo of indigo and cotton goods, and English trade with 
India had begun. As the company found difficulty in procuring 
suitable ships they established a dockyard of their own at Deptford. 


The First 
Voyages. 
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eir first vessel, The Traders Increase, was described as “ the 
goodliest and greatest ship ever framed in the kingdom/’ ^ 

. To strengthen the hands of the East India Company Sir Thomas 
Roe was sent to India in 1615. The first Englishman 
known to have visited the country was Father 
Thomas Stephens, S.J., of Winchester and New 
College.^ He went to Goa in 1579, became Rector of the Jesuit 
College at Salsette and assisted Fitch and his companion merchant 
^^avellers, who were arrested as spies by the Portuguese about five 
years later. John Mildenhall, when he tried to obtain trading con- j 
cessions from Akbar in 1603, was the first Englishman to see the 
Great Mogul. But Sir Thomas Roe with his credentials from 
King James was the first English ambassador to the Mogul Emperor. ^ 
Roe failed to conclude a commercial treaty with Jahangir, but 
during his three years’ residence at the court he greatly increased 1 
English prestige by his character and his ability. .He found “ the I 
. ctoryes at Surat . . . and elsewher ... in the Mogores countrye 1 
^n a desperate case: proclamations out against them to prohibite j 
^hern of all trade and to depart the land.” ^ But when he returned | 
^ England in 1619 the agencies at Surat, Agra, Ahmadabad and 
^oach were on a satisfactory footing. Ilis attitude towards the ^ 
power of Portugal in India can be seen in his letter to the Viceroy 
^ Goa, protesting against highhanded interference with English j 
^crehants which* ends, “ Your frend or enemye at your owne choyce. 

• Tho. Roe, Ambassador of the Majestic of England.” ^ 

As early as 1611 a factory had been built at Masulipatam in 
Madras Golconda, and this was superseded in 1641 by a 

bounded. fortified post near Madraspatam, which became the 

^ company’s headquarters on the Coromandel coast. 

R was named Fort St. George, and the chief factor in charge 
^ '^as called the president. From this title the name presidency 

2 Tielations between England and India, p. Qi* 

i he Jesuits and the Great MomiL p. 80, and European Travellers in India, 
PP. ^105-107, 119. 

1619 Court Minutes of the East India Company, 6th October 

Under date 20th October 1615, Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, pp. 57, 5 ^- 
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to be given to the three provinces of Bengal, Madras an* 
Bombay. 

The president at Fort St. George looked after the growing trade 
of cheap piece goods from the Hindu state of the Carnatic, the remains 
of Vijiyanagar, and when Mir Jumla, then commanding the GolcondJi 
army, took the surrounding district in 1647 the company remained 
on good terms with the conquerors. 

Friendly relations had already been established with the PortU' 
guese by the convention of Goa in 1635, which made it safe to send 
ships home singly, and allowed the coastwise traffic to be developed* 
The Malabar export trade in saltpetre, pepper and spices, which 
opened out, went some way to compensate for the tightening of the 
Dutch monopoly in the Far East. To balance Dutch commerciii^ 
enterprise in Bengal settlements were planted about 1650 on the 
Hooghly, at Cossimbazar and at Patna. 

Two years later the East India Company’s fortunes were at theit 
lowest ebb. Profits had from the beginning been 
the Conipatty^s Steadily drained by the extensive and demoralizinli 

Affairs. private trading both in the country and by export ' 

by the company’s servants to augment their low salaries, a form of {y 
illicit compensation which went on until 1787.^ But a more seriou- 
matter was the violation of the company’s trade monopoly by th^' 
Courteen Association of 1637, which built factories on the Malabn^^ 
coast and after the demise of that short-lived venture by the flotation 
of Lord Fairfax’s Company in 1649. With civil war in England th^ 
protection of the Royal Charter was gone. 

The situation in India became still more critical when 
broke out between England and Holland, for the Dutch fleet corn ^ 
manded the Eastern seas. The company had to abandon Bantam>^ _ 
factories in Bengal were shut down and the settlements on th^ 
Coromandel coast were reduced to Fort St. George and MasuIipataH^' 
The company’s uncertain status, added to the trade depression exis^ 

^ In 1657 tlic salary of the Chief Agent at Hooghly (Bengal headquarters) 
j(^roo a vear, and the pay of the Fourth and Fifth Agents was ^20 {Factory RecoU 
1655-1660, pp. 188, 189). Clive joined at Madras in 1744 as a writer on a sala” 
of ^5 a year paid quarterly {Life of Lord CltvCf Sir G. Forrest, Edn. 191^1 Vol* 
p. 20). 
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England, made it impossible to raise fresh capital for tra< 
opment by the customary terminable loans; and commercial 
activities had to be still further restricted by withdrawing from Agra 
and other inland stations. At the same time the position was aggra¬ 
vated by the arrival of numerous private merchant ships from 
England which caused ruinous competition. 

-The prospect appeared so hopeless that in Februarj^ 1657 the 
East India Company announced their intention to dispose of all 
their rights and withdraw from the trade. The Protector, who had 
been considering the idea of the regulated system of independent 
trade followed in the Levant, quickly made his decision and gave 
the company, in October, a new charter on the lines of those of 
Elizabeth and James I. This definition of the company’s rights made 
It easy to raise the money required, this time in permanent stock. 
Nearly ^740 ,000 were subscribed, although only half was called up.^ 
King Charles II granted a fresh charter in i66i, by which the 
Settlemejit Company were empowered to seize and deport 

^^^linistration interlopers, to wage war and make peace with non- 

Christian princes, and to appoint governors who, 
V'lth their councils, were to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
^ver their settlements. Madras had ceased to have a president when 
^ staff was reduced during the crisis, and the agent at Fort St. George 
accordingly appointed governor in 1666 over the factories which 
^'^ppeared along the Coromandel coast. On 27th March 1668, 
ombay, a part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, was trans- 
^rred by King Charles to the company and the Surat president was 
of Bombay island. 

Eor nearly twenty years Surat remained the commercial centre 
of Bomba the seat of the presidency. But its position 

, ^ was insecure, and the Maratha chief Sivaji sacked 

^ place in 1664, again six years later. Gerald Aungier, who 
. become governor in 1669, saw the possibilities of Bombay ^nd 
measures set her on the road to prosperity. He established 
courts, settled the local revenue, and gave every inducement 
^ merchants and craftsmen to settle on the island. A suitable 

^ Camh. Hist. Indui, Vol. V. p. 95- 
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ency was introduced.^ The instructions to establish the Bor 
^int under local arrangements are contained in a letter to the 
“ Generali and CounciT^ from their “loveing Friends” the Governor 
and Directors of the Company in London, who observ^’ed that “ 
will be a pittiful Regency where such a principall part of Soveraigne 
Power is not exercised.” ^ 

Up to this time the English merchants had carried on their 
trade in India without engaging in war. Any fighting had been 
sea, with the Portuguese and with the Dutch; and their militar)' 
efforts had been confined to fortifying their settlements, a precaution 
which the home authorities had strongly disliked on the score of 
expense. But the war both by land and sea which was being wago^ 
between the Marathas and the Mogul forces all round Bombay made 
it clear in the words used by Aungier to the Directors in England ^ 
few months before his death in 1677, that ‘‘ the trade could only be 
carried on sword in hand.” 

Four years later Sir Josia Child became the ruling spirit in th^ 
directorate at home, and the decision was taken to follow the Dutch 
example and build up on the Indian coast a military power which 
could defend itself from any aggressor. Bombay and Madras wef^ 
to be strongly fortified, and adequate naval and military forced 
were to be raised to support the policy. To pay for these provision^ 
for security rents, customs dues and municipal taxation were to b^ 
increased. The aims of the company were defined ^ as being 
establish such a politic of civill and military power, and create and 
secure such a large, well-grounded sure English dominion in Indi^ 
for all time to come.” 

Sir Josia’s policy was vigorously supported in India by h^- 
namesake, John Child, who became President and Governor 
1682. Aungier had recognized that, in the troubled state of th^ 
country, commercial enterprise needed military power to back tt' 
But Sir Josia in London and John Child in India resolved to tak^ 


^ Cainb. Hist. Indian Vol. V. pp. loo-ioi. 

^ Extract from letter dated 6th January 1687-88 (India Office MSS. Records^ 
^ General letter to Fort St, George dated iz December 1687, Despatches 
England (Government Press, Madras, 1929), p. 100. 
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"^Strong line with the Mogul government over the le\7ing of dues 
on the company’s trade, a cause of persistent friction in Bengal, 
without the necessary means to support their policy. 

The East India Company had at first only enrolled European 
guards, who were quite undisciplined, - and poorly armed Indian 
Watchmen to safeguard their factories and add to the dignity of the 
ocal officials; and when the factories were fortified, gunners were 
supplied from the company’s ships to man the batteries. But 
transfer of Bombay by Charles II, military service under 
^ e conipany was offered to the garrison of king’s troops, who 
^ most all volunteered. This nucleus of the future Bombay army 
consisted of 2 artillerymen with 21 guns, 5 officers, 139 other ranks 
and 54 Topasses,” who were soldiers of mixed descent from Goa. 
n 1683 two companies of Rajputs, a total of 200 men armed with 
cir own weapons and under their own officers, were enlisted at 
ombay. This was the beginning of the Indian army, and these 
^cre the land forces at the disposal of the Governor. In Bengal there 
Were 30 European soldiers under an ensign.^ 

he first result of the new policy was, however, domestic. The 
garrison of Bombay, under its commander. Captain 
^^heiiion, Keigwin, came out in revolt in 1683 against the 

methods used to raise revenue and cut down e.x- 
iture; and Keigwin governed Bombay in the king’s name for a 
took surrendered on terms. Three years later Bombay 

p place of Surat as the headquarters of the western presidency, 
resident Child was appointed Captain-General, Admiral, Com- 
j^^^^^^“^^"‘Chief and Director of all mercantile affairs in 1687, and 
^Vu several capacities he rapidly embroiled himself with 

decl^^^^^^ The seizure of some Mogul ships brought about a 
Sir '^he English factors at Surat were imprisoned; 

shi Child captured a number of valuable Mogul merchant 

th^^^’ ®^^bay was besieged by the Emperor’s forces; and in 1690 
di ended in the company paying a heavy indemnity, ^hild 

^ tiring the peace negotiations. 

Calcutta^ in India and its Evolution, Government Printing Prc5.s, 

» ^924, pp. 2-6. 
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The difficulties with the Mogul government obliged the factories 
in Bengal to shut down, and, during the hostilities 
Foundation of which followed, the post on the Hooghly selected by 
Calcutta. company’s agent. Job Charnock, was in its turn 

abandoned. Charnock returned after peace was made and built a 
fortified factory in 1698 on the sites of the villages of Sutanati. 
Calcutta and Govindpur which he was allowed to rent. The factory 
was named after William of Orange, and became, in 1700, the head¬ 
quarters of Sir Charles Eyre, the first President and Governor 
Fort William in Bengal. 

The close of the century was a time of considerable anxiety fot 
the East India Company. English pirates had 
The "Old and become a scourge in the Arabian Sea, and, by 
Neto Companies. Indian vessels, caused complications with 

the Mogul government. While the appearance of the “ English 
Company Trading to the East Indies ” in 1698 with a duplicate 
trade monopoly from William III, and three discharged servant? 
of the old company as its presidents, raised a storm of bitter dispute? 
and threatened the original enterprise with extinction. 

But the East India Company was equal to the occasion. The 
“ New Company ” with its special ambassador. Sir William NorriS; 
its factors and its fleet soon found it had to raise a further lo^' 
and the “ Old Company ” promptly secured a strong position by 
subscribing jCs 15,000 in the name of its treasurer. After further 
manccuvres the “ New Company ” saw the wisdom of amalgamation, 
and a provisional agreement was reached in 1702, which at le^®^ 
ended the undignified quarrels in India. In 1709 Lord Godolphin ? 
award brought complete union in the form of a chartered jomt-stocK 
company under an Act of Parliament. 


With its foundations set firmly in England and its trading centre 
established under their presidents at Madras, 
The Judiciary. Bombay and Calcutta, the history of the East India 

Company has been carried up to the eighteenth century, before 

returning to events in Mogul India there is one feature to which re c 
ence must be made—the beginnings of British justice in the country- 
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British rule in India rests; it brought new ideals and prospects of 
peace, contentment and good government in a country where the 
administration of justice had hitherto been impeded by gross 
tyranny and corruption; and it affects the life and well-being of 
every villager and townsman in India.^ 

The charter of i66i had empowered the Governor and Council 
of each factory to “ judge all persons . . . under them, in all causes, 
whether civil or criminal, according to the laws of this kingdom and 
to execute judgement accordingly.’^ From this limited jurisdiction 
fhe expansion of British justice developed. In 1672 a Court of 
Judicature was set up in Bombay where English law was first 
administered to Indians. By the religious freedom it allowed and 
the reser\"ation of capital punishment for murder only, the 
company’s law of this Court compared favourably with the severity 
the law then existing in England. The English penal code was, 
owever, forced upon Calcutta by the Supreme Court set up in 1774 * 
ue of the most interesting features of Aungier’s judicial reforms 
the introduction of trial by jury in both civil and criminal cases, 
hen any party to a dispute was not English, six of the twelve 
jurors had to be non-English. 

^^nimdari (landholder’s) Courts had been presided over by 
uglish magistrates in Madras, in the position of Town Governor, 
^^Bce about 1654 Indian petty cases, inflicting punishments 

p whipping, fines, pillory and imprisonment; and almost similar ^ 
^uurts were held in Calcutta. Their jurisdiction was not derived ] 


j. - held in Calcutta. Their jurisdiction was not derived 

^um royal charter or commission as in the case of Bombay. Unlike 
ombay, Madras and Calcutta had at that time no sovereign rights, 
^se were then vested in Indian potentates, and judicial powers 
the Indian inhabitants who were their subjects were derived 
^um the suzerains.^ 

If must be noted, in the procedure of these early Courts, that 


1 


T'he Charles Fawcett, formerly Judge of the Bombay High Court, in 
of ik ^^fitury of British Justice in India (Oxford), i<) 34 > fro*rk which this account 
Courts is taken. 

op. cit., p. 208. 
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were practically excluded from any share in the work of the 
Bench. Judicial powers were exercised by European Judges, or 
Justices who were servants of the Company, or at least dependent 
on its pleasure for their stay in India. The only exceptions were 
the appointment of Bombay merchants to the local Court of Judicature 
in 1718-28, to represent the four chief communities, and similar 
arrangements were made earlier in Madras.^ 

The charter of 1726 ^ marks another forward step in the ad' 
ministration of justice according to the principles and practices 0 
the English Courts of Law, which were to lead to the establishment 
of the improved Courts of the nineteenth century. Civil Courts^ 
known as Mayor’s Courts, and Criminal Courts of Sessions were 
substituted for the Company’s Courts then existing, and these 
Courts derived their authority from the king. The President an 
Council heard appeals from decisions in the Mayor’s Court, subjee 
to a right of appeal to the king in Council when the value of t e 
disputed property exceeded Rs.3000. The first appeal from In 
to the Privy Council was made from Madras in 1731.^ . 

I The charter of 1753 expressly excepted from the jurisdiction 0 
’ the Mayor’s Court all cases betw'een Indians alone, unless bo \ 
parties preferred that the action should be so settled. Purely Indian 
litigation, however, continued to form the bulk of the work of thJ^ 

Court. • • * nf 

By these two charters the only share in the administration ^ 

justice open to Indians was as jurors in the Sessions Court, but a- 
this involved taking the same oath as jurors in England, all excep 
Indian Christians were debarred. Sir Charles Fawcett observes 
'‘There was of course a reason for this exclusion. In Engh^ 
settlements that were merely mercantile and liable to attack 
hostile neighbours, such a policy was almost inevitable. It was n^ 
till the securer days of the nineteenth century that an effective sta ^ 
was made in associating Indians as judicial officers in the administra 




^ Fawcett, op. cit. p. 183. , 1 t-j \ 

2 See Government of India, Sir Courtenay libert (2nd Edn.), pp. 32, 33 » 
details and legal implications of the Charters of 1726 and 1753. 

^ Fawcett, op. cit., p. 218, footnote. 
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justice, with a successful development in the highest, as 
well as the lower, Courts that has made the British Courts in India 
one of the strongest ties between that country and’Great Britain.’’ 




CHRONOLOGY 


1527- 

1591. 

^ 595 * 
1600. 
1602. 

1605. 

1605. 

1613 


French ship at Diu. 

Lancaster sailed from England to the Nicobars. 

Houtman’s first voyage. 

Charter of the London East India Company. 

Formation of the Dutch United Company. 

Death of Akbar; Accession of Jahangir. 

Dutch factories set up at Masulipatam and Nizampatam. 

- English, factory at Surat permanently established. 

15-1619. Roe at the Mogul Court. 

^^ 9 - Anglo-Dutch Treaty. 

Danish factory at Tranquebar. 

The Amboyna incident. 

Death of Jahangir; Accession of Shah Jahan. 

English trade concession in Bengal, 
c ir- George founded. 

i*6- English factory founded at Hooghly. 

53 * Dutch factories established in Bengal. 

Enthronement of Aurangzeb. 

Charles IFs Charter to East India Company. 

Dutch conquest of Portuguese settlements on Malabar coast. 
Bombay transferred to the East India Company. 

French fleet at Surat. 

Pondicherry founded by the French. 

^6q English war with Mogul Empire. 

i6q ^^^c^tta founded by Charnock. 

^7o ' P^.^tch took Pondicherry (restored by treaty of Ryswick, 1697). 
^ Sir Charles Eyre first Governor of P'ort William. 


1620. 

1623. 

1629. 

^634. 

1639. 


1658.* 

1661. 

1663. 

1668 . 

1668. 

1688- 


^ 7 oo. 

^702. 

^707. 


Agreement between the rival English East India Companies. 
Death of Aurangzeb, 
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CHAPTER X 


Mogul India after Akbar 

Prince Salim, the only surviving son of the Emperor Akbar, was 
Jahan ir thirty-sixth year when he came to the throne 

^ as Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir Padshah Ghazi 

on the lyth October 1605, and crowned himself on the 24th, after 
R Week of mourning. 

In the course of half a century a great empire had taken the 

place of a number of independent states, and Akbnr’s descendants 
eventually conquered India as far south as the Cauvery rivci. But 
llie test of their power was their ability to maintain their authoiity 
^ver a vast country through which communications were bad and 
whose outlying provinces had the temptation to throw off their 
^Pegiance. There was not, however, except among the Rajput 
chiefs, a strong hereditary aristocracy, as there had been in Europe, 
challenge the power of an absolute monarch. The system of 
^scheat to the Emperor made that impossible, and each new and 
^Impoverished generation had ta establish its position afresh. On the , 

I^Aer hand, the difference in fighting value between the government 
urces and an armed populace in revolt was not then overwhelming. 

Akbar had won the goodwill of the people of India, with their 
Contrasting principles of Hindu caste and Moslem democracy,, by r» 
religious toleration. But that policy was reversed with increasing 
cimphasis by his successors, and when to the burden of the excesshc 
^a^ation of Shah Jahan there were added the fanatical persecutions^ 
Aurangzeb, Mogul supremacy came to an end. 

Jahangir’s first act after his accession W'as to promulgate a aeries f , , ■ 
Reforms, of which the most important was the abolition of transit f 
customs duties. These edicts w^ere at least a manifestation of ^ 
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good intentions, however much they were nullified by government 
: officials. ‘ 

The new Emperor, when his father was dying, had frustrated 
the intrigues to put his own son Khusru on the 
KJmsru^s Revolt, engaging to uphold Islam and not to 

punish those who had plotted against him, and he kept both these 
promises. But within six months Khusru, evading his arrest 
Agra fort, escaped to the Punjab and raised a rebellion. Wi^^^ 
Hussain Beg and Abdul Aziz as his chief adherents, about 
650 retainers and an army of peasants and free lances, Khusrd 
marched upon Lahore, obtaining from the Sikh Guni Arjun a suu^ 
of money and his blessing, “ not because he was a prince, but as 
was needy and unfriended.^* 

Dilawar Khan, governor of the province, rapidly put the cit) 
into a state of defence and held it with a small garrison until Khusru ^ 
forces were dispersed by the imperial troops. The leaders of th^ 
ill-starred rising were captured and brought before Jahangit'' 
Khusru was partially blinded and sentenced to imprisonment 
' life. The fate of Hussain Beg and Abdul Aziz, and the wretcbe^ 
prisoners who were taken has been recorded by the Emperor himse 
- I ordered these two villains to be enclosed in the skins of ^ 
cow and an ass and to be placed on asses . . . and to be parade 
round the city. As the skin of a cow dries quicker than the 
of an ass Hussain Beg only lived to the fourth watch (for tweW^ 


hours) and then died. Abdul Aziz, who was in the ass s skin uu 


nours^ ana inen uieu. r\uuui wixv v>ao ^ .. 

had moisture conveyed to hinrii, survived for twenty-four hours an 


was then released. To strengthen and confirm 01 ir rule I directc 


wao -- - 

that a dense row of stakes should be set up from the garden to t 
city and that the rebels . . . should be impaled thereon and 
receive their deserts in this most excrutiating punishment.’* Jahangi 
then rode in state through the lines of his victims followed by KhusrU> 
who was invited to accept the homage of his subjects. 

An even more distinguished victim of the rebellion was Arju^» 
the Fifth Guru, and the compiler of the Adi Granth, the earlier o^ 
the Sikh sacred scriptures. Jahangir fined him heavily for helping 
the rebels and, on his refusal to pay, tortured him to death. 
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Cl Jahangir married Mehirunnisa, the widow of a Bengal 
fief-holder who had been killed four years earlier 
while resisting arrest on suspicion of treason. 
Jahangir and Nur Jahan—Light of the World—admirably suited 
Gach other, and the weak and self-indulgent Emperor was content 
h) allow his strong-minded consort to gain complete influence over 

Nur Jahan was thirty-four at the time of her second marriage, 
tit she kept her remarkable beauty for many years; and to her 
Personal charm were added a great charity, cultured intelligence 
shr^yd common sense.^ As the leader of society, her taste 
^ uenced the fashions for a century after her death. Her vitality 
an outlet in riding and hunting with her husband, and her 
^ ition brought her, in time, to the position of a reigning sovereign. 

her name on the coinage and her signature added to Jahangir^s 
^ the imperial decrees, Nur Jahan emerged from the purdah and 
sued her orders to the nobles as she sat on the balcony of her palace. 

angir, as his Memoirs record, was as proud of her prowess when 
ger-shooting with her matchlock as he was of her wisdom in solving 
fa^ State affairs. The Emperor was a prey to the 

failings of drink and drugs, but Nur Jahan was able eventually 
these habits which, outside the Mogul court circle, were 
ir.4. for Indian public opinion has always set its face against 

'"^^emperance. 

Early in the reign jmrest had to be suppressed in Bengal. An 




unfortunate incursion into Tibet was made in 1612, 
and a year later came the successful campaign 
against the Portuguese. Hostilities with Udaipur 
which had been carried on intermittently for half a 


(^ewar), 

Mo in 1614, when Rana Amar Singh capitulated to the 

under Prince Khurram. Following Akbar’s Rajput 
gene^ naaking Udaipur a tributary state, granted most 

^nd^ t^tnis, and went so far as to erect statues of the Raniy 
at Agr^ below the audience window of the imperial palace 

u the Deccan the war with Ahmadnagar was prolonged through- 
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Ht the reign by the genius of the Abyssinian eunuch Malik Ambar, 
minister and commander-in-chief, and while he lived the state 
kept its independence. He was a master of guerilla tactics, an^ 
although Prince Khurram took the capital in i6i6 and was awarde 
the title of Shah Jahan, the war went on without decisive result; 
and Malik Ambar died in 1626, having, in the words of the 
nania, “ maintained his exalted position and closed his career 

honour.'' . . ^1 

But in 1616 the internal state of the country was more 
than the issue of any of Jahangir’s foreign campaigns. The 
unrest and the court intrigues over the rival heirs Khusru t 
captive hero of the people and choice of the older nobility, 
Khurram the favourite of the Queen's party—threatened 
Emperor with assassination and the country with civil war. 
Thomas Roe felt it necessary to warn the East India Company 
keep their agents collected in a few places, not to extend their J 

up country and to avoid politics.^ But the Queen s party extinguis 
the popular hopes by transferring Khusru from the guardians 
of Ani Rai Singh Dalan to his enemies; and the unfortunate^ 
died in the custody of Khurram, now Shah Jahan, in 1621," 
Jahangir was lying seriously ill. The official announcernent , 
at the beginning of 1622, that Khusru had died of colic, is 
to the popular belief at the time that the prince was murdered 
order of his brother. It is also against the weight of the eviden 

for and against cited in the History of Jahangir.^ u \A d 

A year earlier Jahangir had taken the Hindu strongho 
Kangra after a siege of fourteen months. On a subsequent vi ^ 
he outraged the religious feelings of the inhabitants by ordering^^ 
bullock to be slaughtered and a mosque erected within the ^ 
which Professor Beni Prasad characterizes'^ as one of the 
intolerant acts of his reign. 


1 The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, pp. 246-247, under date 16th October 


2 History of Jahangir, p. 336 and footnote. Oxford History of India has 
PP* 384, 385, but Projfessor Prasad gives reasons for his statement 


IS tor nis statement. 

Thr Oxford History and Mughal Rule in India both state that Khusru 
murdered. 

* History of Jahangir, p. 318. 
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5^22 Kandahar was taken by the Persians, and Shah Jahan 
75^, ... , was given command of the army to be sent to 

' ^hahjalian. recover the city. Prince Parviz, a drunken nonentity, 

was now his only rival to the throne, but Shah Jahan 
Aclt that absence from the court, when his father might die at any 
foment, was too great a risk to his own prospects. He refused to 
^bey the Emperor’s orders, and by breaking into open rebellion 
justified Nur Jahan’s suspicions of his loyalty, and her conviction 
^ ^«it he had become a danger to the State. 

Shah Jahan was joined by Abdurrahim, the Khan Khanan, an 
u cl man of seventy who had been loaded with honours by Jahangir, 
rebel army marched on Agra and was met by the imperial 
Oops, nominally commanded by Prince Parvdz and actually led 
y Mahabat Khan. Shah Jahan was badly beaten at Bilochpur on 
^9th March 1623, ^od retreating through Malwa and the Deccan 
bached Bengal, where he reorganized his forces and gained some 
^omporary success. But at Kampat, in 1624, Mahabat Khan again 
0 eated him and Shah Jahan escaped to the Deccan to take refuge 
'^^th his father’s enemies. 

. Khan Khanan had surrendered after Bilochpur and the 
minister was kindly treated by the Emperor, But it was more 
o a year before Shah Jahan wrote to Jahangir imploring for- 
answer came from Nur Jahan stating the conditions 
his submission would be accepted; two strongholds 
must be surrendered and his sons Dara Shikoh and 
^ont to the imperial court. The terms were accepted, but 
Jahan rcmainccl in the south until his father’s death, 
u under four years the situation of 1622 had entirely changed. 

Shah Jahan was no longer a menace, but Mahabat 
Khan, the victorious general and the most power- 
c]^j^ ful man in the Empire, was now a source of 

the tT drink-sodden Par\dz, a prospective heir to 

to under his influence. The Queen realized the threat 

step^^^ and, with the help of her brother Asaf Khan, took 

^"^han ^ h. She succeeded in separating Parviz from Mahabat 
» ^nd then found a pretext to order the general’s recall to court. 
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-f/ Mahabat Khan, faced with ruin on a charge of wholesale ernfre; 
ment, resolved by a bold stroke to get control of the Emperor and end 
once for all the influence of Nur Jahan. With about five thousand 
Rajput horse he marched up country and surprised the imperial cainp» 
then on the move from Kashmir to Kabul. Jahangir was made 
a prisoner and taken in custody to Kabul, but Nur Jahan evade 
capture and succeeded in arranging the Emperor’s escape to Rohtas, 
where imperial troops had been collected. Mahabat’s scheme ha 
failed and, making a virtue of necessity, he submitted. Ordered 


( 


proceed to Sind, in pursuit of Shah Jahan, whom rumour 


had 


credited with renewed disloyalty, Mahabat Khan promptly made 
peace with the prince, whose position was greatly strengthened by 
death of Parviz in October 1626. 

While returning from his annual visit to Kashmir in 1627, Jahang^^’ 
worn out with his excesses and suffering severe) 
Death of from asthma, was taken fatally ill and died 

j langir. October at Chingiz Hatli in the foothill* 

He was buried at Shahdara, close to Lahore. 

Jahangir possessed neither the complex character nor the ou 
standing intellect of his father, but he was far / 
Hts Character. incompetent. He lacked Akbar’s insatiable spirit 
inquiry, and religion did not vitally interest him. His devotion 
Islam was outwardly orthodox, but it was largely a matter of secu 
policy. Like Akbar he enjoyed listening to debates between t ’, 
Jesuit fathers and the mullahs, and although he surrounded 
with a gallery of pictures of the saints of the Catholic Church, 
was in part due to his love of art, while his patronage of the 
mission suited his foreign policy. Hinduism made no appeal to hi 
. and he ignored the teachings of the reformed sects, Moslem and j 

beyond persecuting popular preachers and fanatics when he beh^'^. . 
them td be a danger to the State. He never instituted 
religious persecution, and even the cases of Shaikh Ahmad of Sir 
who claimed to be the A'lahdi, and the Svetambara Jains of 
with their prophecy of the impending fall of the Empire, ha 
least some political pretext. ,,,• 

Kindly in his family life, Jahangir’s temperament as a ruler 
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scribed by the Reverend Edward Terry, chaplain to 
1 , Roe, as composed of extremes; for sometimes he was ( 

ar arously cruel and at other times he would seem to be exceedinsly ‘ 
iair and gentle.’’ - 

Jahangir took a keen and critical interest in the school of art 
Culture. founded by his father, and especially encouraged 
, miniature painting. The influence of Hindu tradi- ^ 

more pronounced, and during his reign Mogul 1 

painting was at its best. ^ ^ 

entlf^^ from his Memoirs, Jahangir shared Babur’s 

Plea^^^^^^ gardening, and delighted in planning wonderful 
vist their massed beds of tulips and every kind of rose, 

dvn^^f^ marble pavilions, waterfalls and trees, a characteristic of the 
hiitf^ ^ ^vhich E. B. Havell has described as the greatest contri- 

teien Jahangir’s Memoirs, which cover eighteen years of his 

fascination of Babar’s autobiography, they are a 
summed ^ revelation of his character. Henry Beveridge has 

^ haoD’ royal author as one who would have been a better and 

The^E^^^ ^ natural-history museum.^ 

^ mperor’s inclination was to keep on friendly terms with j 
Policy., Persia, but Kandahar was a perpetual source of / 
broken fF * ^^i^tention, and after diplomatic negotiations were j 
Jshang'^K Empire by the Persian invasion of 1622. ( 

^nder h^ Udaipur, the last of the independent Rajput States, 

^hrouph^^ ^^zerainty, but his attempts to establish Mogul supremacy I 
Th ^ • Ueccan were unsuccessful. 

features of Jahangir’s foreign policy w^ere his-! 
European pow^ers. At the beginning of his reign * 
^heir iufl^^ ^^Premacy in eastern waters was already on the wane, but 
^^glish court was strong enough to prevent the earliest 

Empire from obtaining trade concessions within the 

• situation at Agra changed in 1613, when the Portu- 
How y ^^^^sate folly, plundered four imperial ships in which 
^g^r Empress had a large interest. Jahangir expelled nearly 
Memoirs of Jahangir ^ Preface to Vol. II. 
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the Portuguese from the Empire, interdicted Christianity 
esieged Daman, while the Governor of Surat made an alliance with 
the English, who engaged and defeated the Portuguese Viceroy s 
fleet. The Portuguese then came to terms, and the treaty remained* 
unbroken for the rest of Jahangir’s reign. 

The mischief, how^ever, was done. English prestige rose 
Portuguese influence declined, and the prospects of English trader^] 
were still further improved by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe at the. 
imperial court. Jahangir had no direct dealings with the Dutch I 
United Company. 


The government of the Mogul Empire has been described ^ as ^ 
. union of despotism with bureaucracy. Unlike Akbar> 

mmisuattou. Jahangir would never descend to details, and th^^ 
local officials had in practice absolute powers over those with whou^ 
they came directly in contact, a successful appeal against oppressio^J^ 
being extremely rare. The rule of Jahangir under the influence 
Nur Jahan and her family council fell short of the government ^ 
Alvbar, but for many years to come a sufficient number of foreign 
officials of the right stamp were available to save the administrati^^^ 
from hopeless inefficiency. Jahangir’s reign, however, marks t 
beginning of the decline in the general character of the higher 
alien) officials, in the service of the ruler who, notwithstanding 
father’s national aspirations and policy, was described by Berni^^^ ‘ 

‘‘ The Great Mogul, a foreigner in Hindustan.” 

There was in Mogul India no code of law other than the 
law of Islam, which was recognized in theory; but outside 
interpretation of religious obligations the Emperor was free to act 
he pleased. Jahangir had a genuine desire to do justice witht^^^ 
favouring the rich, but he was capricious and violent in temper 
the deliberation which had been a feature of the infliction of pui^^ 
ment by Akbar was replaced by speedy trials and quick executi^’J^^ 
Until his health broke down, however, Jahangir undoubtedly ^ 
to protect his subjects from official oppression, for the local authority 
were notoriously corrupt, and popular opinion of the kazts 
^ From Akbar to Aurangzeh, p. 234. 
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crystallized [t\ the saying: ‘‘ When the kazVs bitch died, the 
town was at the funeral; when the kazi himself died, not a soul 
followed his coffin/’ i ^ 

Jahangir reverted to the jagir system of payment of officials, . 
which Akbar had disliked as it gave the holders too much power and 
independence. But in general the principles of administration which 
bar had followed were observed by his son. 

IT conversation with Sir Thomas Roe,“ Mir Jamal-ud-din 

ussain “ Viceroy of Patan ” in Bengal gave some illuminating 
ctails as to the pay and allowances of a high official in the Mogul 
govermnent. Jamai-ud-din held the rank of Five Thousand horse, 
c was allowed to maintain 1500 only (at an annual cost of 200 
nipees a head) while drawing the pay of the total number, a net 
ear y gain of 700,000 rupees. He paid into the Treasury 1,100,000 
I'upees annually for his province, it being understood that he could 
be was able to raise over and above the “ rent.” 
c iceroy added that some governors had twice his income and 
that^h^"^^ twenty drew an equal amount. It may be mentioned 
t e pay which Sir Thomas received as ambassador at the Mogul 
urt Was £(yoo a year, equivalent, at the*rate of exchange of the day, 

‘Oj«t under 5540 „pj. 

rancisco Pelsaert, chief of the Dutch factoiy at Agra, a highly 

Social competent observer w-ho stayed seven years in the 

^^nditions. Country^ shows us the other side of the picture. In ^ 

. bis report ^ \yritten in 1626 he contrasts the luxurious , 

enm^ nobles wdth the ‘‘ stark want and utter subjection of the !■ 
common people.” 

he French merchant Tavernier who made five visits to India and 
^ great deal of th^ country between 1641 and 1667, ^nd the 


saw 


^ z? Rule in India, p. 191. 


In roferri. 

" Hs. 

crore 


The ambassador records the value 


sums in Indian currency the English method < 
lakhsgeneral and othcial method would 


of notation is 
be to write 


4 *0.000,000. 

jQh 


and Rs. 700,000 {i.e. 7 lakhs of rupees). A lakh is 1 00,000 and a 


^^gir s India (The Remonstrantie of F. Pelsaert), tr. by W. H. Moreland. 
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Fran9ois Bernier who was for twelve years at Auran.^ 
‘"'cwrt, give accounts of the condition of the working classes. 
Tavernier ^ says of the peasants: “ They are reduced to great poverty 
because if the governors become aware that they possess any property 
they seize it by right or by force. You may see in India whole prov¬ 
inces like deserts from whence the peasants have fled on account o 
the oppression of the governors.” While Bernier wrote of the 
in the city; “ He can never become rich, and he feels it no triuM 
matter if he have the means of satisfying the cravings of hunger an 
covering his body with the coarsest garment. If money be 
does not in any measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increa 

the wealth of the merchant.” , , ^ 

Some of the Indian traders made large fortunes, and Yirji 
the merchant-prince of Surat who controlled a number of syndica 
for more than half the seventeenth century, was reputed to be 
richest merchant in the world.^ 


Shah Jahan did not ascend the throne without opposition. ^ 
younger and only surviving brother Shahryar 
Accession of married Nur Jahan’s daughter by her first husban ’ 

Shahyaiian. Empress supported his claim. But Sh^ 

Jahan’s father-in-law Asaf Khan, brother of Nur Jahan, made s 
work of a claimant who had the misfortune to be slow-witted, irre ^ 
lute and unpopular, and Shahryar was blinded and m prison bei . 
Shah Jahan came up from the Deccan. Asaf Khan took the additio 
precaution of creating a stop-gap Emperor, Dawar Baksh, son ot 
dead Prince Khusru. 

Before he started for the north Shah Jahan sent .if 

message to Asaf Khan in which he said “ it would be well if Da 
Baksh the son, and Shahryar the useless brother of an .j 

sons of Prince Daniyal were all sent out of the world. The am 


1 Oaten deals briefly with the accounts of these two Frenchmen in EuroP^^^tf 

Travellers in India, Chs. XI. and XII. Full details l,,pit‘' 

in India, J. P. Tavernier, cd. W. Crooke, and in 1 ravels in the Mogtd 

ed. V. A. Smith. 

2 From Akbar to Aurangzeb, Ch. V. 
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murders which accompanied the accession of the 
h^cr emperors, with disastrous effect upon the dynasty, had 

latern^c Balvsh was the only one of the proscribed col- 

whf-r^ u' ° death; released from prison he went to Persia, 

Nur Tni ^ ^ pensioner of the Shah, 

retire ^^‘^vived her husband eighteen years, living in complete 
Jahan^^^^ ^^Howancc of 309,000 rupees made to her by Shah 


Mahal. 

known 


as 


caust^f Emperor, whose crown had been made safe by a holo- 
Eebruary 162 ^^^^^^^ '^^le relatives, was proclaimed at Agra early in 

The Timurids were as a rule excellent husbands, and the 
redeeming feature of Shah Jahan’s character was his 
devotion to his wife Mumtaz Mahal 1 . Popularly 

Carried P * Arjumand Bano Begam had 

kappv rn I'^hurram, as he then was, in 1612, and throughout a 
^Tahal i influence was always for good. Mumtaz 

sorrowing } ^ 1631 at the age of thirty-nine, and her 

has neve^ ^^sband built in her memory at Agra a monument which 
thirtv-fivA surpassed in beauty. Shah Jahan lived for another 
The marry again. 

^han the ^ reign was to end in tragedy even more terrible 

thirty accession. But under his rule of almost 

^^hgious wars of no great importance and the revival of 

the only events which broke the peace of 
to d^' repeated visitations of severe famine were not^ 

‘ ^garded great outward prosperity of what is generally ' 

The w^ 1 h period of Mogul dominion.^ 

ea t of the Mogul emperors at the height of their power 
^^P^rtai Wealth. colossal. Akbar left behind him a fortune in 

million po H money equivalent to at least two hundred' 

^"^^^eedecl hh ^ collection of gems, but this was ' 

^rnbodirne ^t ^ ^^^^sure of his grai^son. Shah Jahan was the very j 
^^h‘d pnlri U1 splendour, and his famous peacock throne of 

^ blazed with precious stones. 


Mughal Rule in India, p. 99. 
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Architecture. 


iiiah Jahan spent immense sums on architecture. The Taj 

alone cost 917 lakhs of rupees,^ and 20,000 workmen 
w'cre employed on the building, w'hich took twenty 
three years to complete. His extravagant expenditure on tom ’> » 
mosques and palaces was a crushing burden upon the country an 
paved the way to national bankruptcy. The standard of 
ment was raised by one-half, and production ceased “ to be wor 
while because life, to the producer, w'as ceasing to be wor 

living.” ^ , , 1 the 

But Shah Jahan gave India its most lovely examples m 

Indo-Persian style of architecture in the tomb of Jahangir at b 
dara, the Jama IVIasjid at Delhi, and the Pearl Mosque and t 
Taj Mahal at Agra. Rumour has for. many years attribu^,^ 
the Taj, in part at least, to French or Italian experts. 

Jadunath Sarkar® gives documented reasons for the statement t 
it was built under the supervision of Mukarramat Khan and - 
Abdul Karim, working on a wooden model. Maulvi Moin-u ' ^ 
Ahmad ascribes the conception of the design to Isa Alan 

Turko-Indian.^ . . , t. j • .no fir?‘ 

The rebellions in Bundelkhand and m the south during th 

two years of the reign w-ere suppressed with i‘ 
difficulty. The rising of the Bundela 
SinghandKhan 1628 under Raja Jujhar Singh, the son of 
yaJianLodi. favourite, Bir Singh, was put down by Man* 

Khan, and the fugitive raja was killed by Gonds some years later. 

The second rebellion, headed by Khan Jahan Lodi carrying * 
the traditional hostility of the Afghan chiefs to the Mogul dynas 
although backed by the ruler of Ahmadnagar, was soon dealt v 
the imperial general Azam Khan; and Khan Jahan and is , 
died in battle. This revolt, however, became ultimately the cau- j 
greater interference in the Dcccan than had ever yet been exerc 
by the Mogul sovereigns of Delhi.® 


1 From Akbar to Aurungzeb, p. 196. ^ Mughal Rule in India P- 163 - 

® Studies in Mughal India. - Mughal Rule ,n India, p. 3 1 

® V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 392. 

^ Mughal Rule in India, p. 71- 
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a) CRYSTAL HOWL 

Larly seventeenth centun,* ; probably Agra work 
fly courtesy of Indian Aluscuin, South Kensington 



{b) JAHAN(;iR'S GREEN JADE DRINKING CUP 
Mogul Delhi work, 1(51:1 
By courtesy of Indian Museum, South Kensington 



(a) PORTRAIT OF SHAH JAHAN 
Ry Bichitr 

By courtesy of Indian Alusetim^ South Kensington 


(b) PRIXCE'SALIM X 

Artist: Bichitr (Mogul School of Slwh 
By courtesy of Indian Museum, Sout‘' Kensit^S^^ 
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he failure of the monsoon brought about an appalling famine in 
Pamiue Gujarat and the Deccan between 1630 and 1632, 

followed first by a plague of destructive vermin and 
then by widespread pestilence. The Dutch merchant van Twist, 
v\ho afterwards became governor of Malacca, wrote an account of 
hat he saw, a terse description of fact more heartrending than the 
cniotional chronicle of Abdul Hamid Lahori.^ Van Twist has 
recorded: No grass grew. Cattle died. As the famine increased 
rRen abandoned towns and villages . . . deserted their wives and 
^ 1 dren. Women sold themselves and their children as slaves. 

fidren deserted by their parents sold themselves. Some families 
ook poison and so died together . . . Others threw themselves into 
? rivers so that they flowed full of corpses. Husbands (ate) their 
Mves, wives their husbands, children their parents. . . . Human flesh 
sold in open market. Some of the Dutchmen coming from 
fee found some people sitting at a little fire where hands and 

Were cooking; a terrible thing to see. The whole country was 
corpses lying unburied, which caused such a stench that 
feh ^ filled with it. . . . This terrible divine punishment 

^flefly on the poor who had nothing in store.” - 
kit \ measures of relief consisted in the opening of public 

^ ^os, the remission of a proportion of the taxes and grants of 
Was these measures could not cope with the calamity, there 

considerable delay before they were begun, and Peter Mundy ^ 
that “ the rich and strong (were) taking perforce all to 
was abundance of grain in the north but the 
^fficultics due in part to the Deccan war were insuperable; 
Pe English merchants ordered large stocks of grain from 

shipping facilities were quite inadequate for effective supply, 
not until the end of 1631 that land and sea transport was able 

account is quoted in History of India as told by its orvri 
Dowson, Vol. VII. p. 24; in Mughal Rule in India, p. 73; 
• of India, p. 303. 


Pp. 


van Twist's pamphlet by Moreland {From Akbar to Aurangzcb, 

z p’ ^^3). 

166^ p. 214. vSee also Travels of Peter Mundy, 1O08-- 

• Sir R. C. Temple (Haklu}^ Society), 4 vols. 1905-1924. 
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to me^t the needs of the reduced population, though at prices still 
far above the normal. 

Trade was dead in a depopulated land, and in December 1634 the 
factors at Surat wrote to London that the losses were incalculable- 
It was not until tv^’o years later that it became possible to report that 
the country had recovered from famine. There were seven othet 
famines in different parts of the country, of varying severity, between 
1632 and 1658.^ 

A comparison cannot fairly be drawn between the measures taken 
by the Mogul Government and the existing organization for famine 
relief. In 1530 there were no first-class roads; in 1930 nearly 42,00^ 
miles of railway spread over the country. The effect of local shortage 
of food today is consequently soon spread over a wide area by impnt' 
tafion; and modern civilization has been able to evolve a protectiv^^ 
system which has practically put an end to famine on a large scale- 
In 1632 Shah Jahan went to war with the Portuguese. Thei^ 
increasing trade in Bengal was reducing the provinc*^ 
revenues, but the Emperoris hostility was chieA) 


aroused by the Portuguese slave-trade coupled ''' 


;ith 


JVar with the 
Portuguese. 

the religious propaganda of the merchants. The Portuguese fortifi^'^ 
settlement of Hooghly was invested by an army said to have number^ 
150,000 men, and the little garrison of 300 Portuguese and 7 ^^ 
Indian Christians held out gallantly for three months. The pl^^^ 
was carried by assault at the end of September, very few of 
Portuguese escaping. Four hundred prisoners were paraded bef^^^ 
Shah Jahan in July 1633 and were given their choice between turni^^^ 
]\Iuhammedans and perpetual imprisonment. A few adopted 
former course and were rewarded.*' ^ The Mogul persecution ^ 
Christianity thus begun continued for about two years. 

While the Christian prisoners of Hooghly w^ere passing, as 


Hindu 

Persecution. 


author of the Badshah-nmna viewed it, “ from 
to hell,*^ Shah Jahan began a violent persecuting 
of the Hindus of Benares, and destroyed a 1 ^^-^ 
number of temples. 

^ See From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 206-210. 

* Dutch Dagh Register, 1631-1634, p. 145. 
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operations in 
the Deccaji. 


m the time of Akbar until Aurangzeb destroyed the last two 
Sultanates of Golconda and . Bijapur the Mogul 
Emperors pursued a forward policy in the Deccan; 
n . Shah Jahan’s earliest operations were stopped by the 

^niine and by the death of Mumtaz Mahal. But in 1635 operations 
with vigour. The Maratha chief Shahji had re- 
ablished the power of what had once been the kingdom of 
j ^^dnagar, and set up a youthful member of the Nizam Shahi 
i^oniinal ruler. Shahji was the father of Sivaji, the popular 
T) wisdom of whose plans ” in the words of James Grant 

th k despised Hindus to sovereignty . . . when the hand • 

fj^^nied them was low in the dust.^’ 
g.. Emperor sent an ultimatum to the rulers of Golconda and 
^^^^anding a recognition of his suzerainty, the payment of 
^ and abstention from an alliance with Shahji and the State of 
Golconda accepted the terms; but the Adil Shah was 
two imperial armies swept through Bijapur massacring 
^nd ^Ee inhabitants. In May 1636 Muhammad Adil Shah 

year i^ade peace, and the settlement lasted for about nventy 

Aurangzeb was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan provinces, 
diose Eerar, Telingana and Daulatabad. Daulatabad included 
fei,^ P^tts of Ahmadnagar which were not ceded to Bijapur, now a 
Sh""^ State of the Empire. 

^he J^^Ean by his own rebellion against his father had ruined 
Jahangir’s prospects of regaining Kandahar. He 
now resolved to win back the chief commercial 
. * station on the trade route between India and 

ir.^^ judicious bribery the imperial governor of Kabul 

it) l^Ee Persian, Ali Mardan Khan, to surrender Kandahar 


W^r ^Ee years 1645 1649 Shah Jahan waged unsuccessful 

Eut ^^^over the lost Timurid territories of Balkh and Badakshan. 
^ ^ large Persian army entered Afghanistan, and Kandahar 

February 1649. Shah Jahan made several attempts to 
nre it. In May of the same year and again in 1652 Aurangzeb 
^^nt up, on the second occasion with new siege-guns, but he 
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Sm to take the place; and Dara Shikoh was equally unsuccessful 
in 1653. Neither Shah Jahan nor his successors made any lurtnti 

attempt to regain it. , , , j- * „ ond 

The loss of Kandahar was regrettable though not disastrous 

the unsuccessful sieges had cost the government more than halt tn ^ 
gross revenue of the Empire for one year,^ but the loss of mih < . 
prestige was considerable. The army of Akbar in spite of its us ‘ 
encumbrances of an imperial court was efficient. But by the reig 
of Shah Jahan deterioration had already set in,2 and the policy 
increasing the weight of the heavy artillery did nothing to counte 

Aurang7.eb had found the administration of the Deccan a thanj^ 
less task. The country could not pay its way, wm ^ 
Aurcwgzebas landed him in financial difficulties, and he had 
Administrator. ^is eldest brother par* 

Shikoh, who had complete influence over the Emperor. In 1644 
resigned his viceroyalty in protest against the persistent belitt ing 
his authority and his consequent loss of prestige. ^ . 

A year later he was appointed to Gujarat. The country ' 
infested with bandits and “ the prevailing lawlessness added to 
misery of the peasants and the poverty of the land by discoura„ ^ 
industry.” But the strong and energetic rule of Aurangzeb pro 
effective in establishing order and unusual security. ., 

When the expeditionary force was sent up to Central 
Aurangzeb was given command, and on his return from active ser 
in 1652 he was reappointed Viceroy of the Deccan. With t e 
of an exceptionally able and conscientious revenue officer, . ur 
Quli Khan of Khurasan, who had been Paymaster to the Force 
Balkh, he reorganized the finances and introduced Todar 1 ‘ 
system of land survey and assessment. The administration 
overhauled, incompetent officials were dismissed or reduce . ^ 
agriculture was encouraged by irrigation works and loans. But a 
same time Aurangzeb was betraying by his religious bigotry 


llli 


' History of AuratJgzib, Vol. I. pp. 167, 168 and footnotes. 

^ Mughal Rule in India^ l)p. i74“i8o. 4 tl-i 1 t n 80. 

3 History of Aurangzib, Vol. I. PP- 76, 77 - 
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ations of his character, which finally blighted his fame and 
'Wrecked his Empire.^ 

1 he viceroy now turned his attention to foreign affairs, and 
to attack the States of Bijapur and Golconda. The Shia 
tans of the Deccan were the objects of bitter hostility to the 
Qgul rulers, and Aurangzeb had no scruples as to the means he 
g ^8 t employ to destroy them. He found a useful ally in Muhammad 
> known in history as Mir Jumla.“ 

the ^ Shia oil merchant of Isfahan, Mir Jumia had come to 

. ^ccan in 1630 as a young man, and made a fortune in diamonds. 
Qutb Shah (Kutbu-l-mulk), struck by his remarkable 
to * ^^de him chief minister of Golconda, and Mir Jumal proceeded 

^tmself virtual ruler of the State. Sent to subdue the hitherto 
highlands of the Carnatic he handled the forces he 
eff himself and stiffened with European artiller}TOcn so 

^hat he annexed a territory 300 miles long and 50 in breadth, 
^in^ maintained his army on the proceeds of the local diamond 
by digging up the treasure buried beneath the old Hindu 
Qutb Shah found that he had raised up against himself a 
pQ^^^^^^^ble and virtually independent ruler whom he had not the 
to crush. To strengthen his position Mir Jumia began to 


^S^bist his master and so got in touch with Aurangzeb. 
be Would-be confederates were full of mutual suspicion but 
Shah Jahan made Mir Jumia a Commander of Five 
I{y in the Empire; and Aurangzeb declared war on Golconda. 

of j,^^^^bad, one of the richest cities in India, was entered at the end 
^^y^^-and sacked. Aurangzeb then laid siege to the strong- 
where Qutb Shah had taken refuge. At this point 
J‘}han intervened and peace was made on the terms of an 
^^bty and the ceding of a district. After this campaign Shah 
^'lir Jumia chief minister of the Empire. 

^ kingdom of Bijapur, profiting by the peace of 1636, had 
^d the height of its power under Muhammad Adil Shah and 

- 0/ Aurarjgzibi Vol. I. p. X73. 

PP* 216-242 give a docume 
^ and unscrupulous adventurer. 


o ’ give a documented account of the rise of this incredibly 
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War of tlie Mogul 
Succession. 


i^aended from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. But on the 
death of Muhammad in 1656, after a reign of thirty years, serious 
disturbances took place, and Aurangzeb made these the pretext tor 
invading and plundering the country in 1657, with the assistance ot 
Mir Jumla. Once again Shah Jahan intervened to prevent annexation 
by Aurangzeb. Ali Adil Shah II surrendered Bidar, Kalyan and 
Parenda and paid a’heavy indemnity. 

In the light of coming events one other incident of the Bijapur 
campaign deserves notice. The young Maratha chief Sivaji, profiting 
by the outbreak of war, raided the Mogul territory with his.light 
horsemen and plundered the country almost to the gates of Ahmad- 
nagar. But as soon as Aurangzeb organized movable columns and 
threatened Sivaji’s capital of Poona, the Maratha chief made his 

submission. , 

^ •' Early in September 1657 Shah Jahan became so ill that ne 
despaired of recovery and named Dara Shikoh his 
successor. Dara Shikoh, then forty-two years of age, 
was the eldest of the four sons of Mumtaz Mahal, 
Shuja being forty-one, Aurangzeb thirty-nine and Murad Baksh six 
years younger. The brothers were all viceroys with large standing 
armies under their command, and they had no love for each othei > 
indeed the bitter feeling between Dara Shikoh and Aurangzeb w'as a 
byword in the Empire. No one doubted that the succession to, 
the throne would be won by civil war, possibly before the 
Emperor^s death. 

Dara Shikoh, Shah Jahan’s trusted adviser for years, with a 
position only short of sovereignty in the unprecedented rank o 
Commander of Forty Thousand (raised to Sixty Thousand during 
the Emperor’s illness), held every advantage Shah Jahan could bestow 
—save one. His experience in the field had been limited to n'® 
months before Kandahar and he had never been allowed to leave his 
father’s side to learn the responsibilities of government and hoW to 
deal with men. He had conspicuous physical courage, but he was 
capricious, weak in character, and clouded with his own conceit, 
while a leaning towards Sufism, and a strong interest in Hinduism 
made him suspect in the eyes of orthodox Sunni Moslems. In 
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^life he J^'as a good father, and devoted “ to his nearest and 
s friend, his wife Nadirah Banu, a grand-daughter of Akbar.r 
hirnself a capable and courageous ruler in 
undfr ’.L ^ r sapped by self-indulgence and he was 

dSi disadvantage of being a Shia. Murad Baksh, brave, 
'ssolute and brainless, was Viceroy of Gujarat and the west.^ 


to Emperor could not show himself as usual 

Rum^ Public, and Dara Shikoh allowed no one near his bedside, 
and spi'ead throughout the country that Shah Jahan was dead; 
decl. fight for the throne. Shuja and Murad both 

he themselves Emperor. Aurangzeb made no open move, but 

Emn ou fi® ^fi'^fed ti share of the 

BahnH^‘ advanced on Agra with an army but was defeated at 

and February 1658, by the imperial troops 

“a driven back into Bengal. ^ 

Aur!!Il! recovered three months previously, but 

the m 5 k fi's hand. Early in April he crossed 

evertvK I effected a junction with Murad’s armv in Malwa, and 
®n the the forces sent against him by Dara Shikoh at Dharmat 
'^nurav u Rajput clansmen fought with magnificent 

‘faswam Q the divided command of the imperial army, under Raja 

the on 1 Marvvar and Kasim Khan, stood no chance against 

ool generalship of Aurangzeb. 


‘'atheJ'^^ fi^^fi stem the tide of defeat. His 

^hikoh^'^^f^ him to wait until Raja Jai Singh and Prince Sulaiinan 


"'r>uld the campaign against Shuja, but Dara Shikoh 

"Phe b I marched to meet his brothers at Samugarli 

^^araTi, f ^^th May 1658, and in a desperate encounter 

1. oh was utterly defeated and his army scattered. 

Pf''tenp!'^^r^ marched on Agra and. throwing off his pre^•ious 
of loyalty to the Emperor himself, laid siege to the tort. 


P Tliv reference to 

■ "ow -n' ■" - 

;iial RuJe in India, p. .>ti. 
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' that eternal 


prosperity comes oniy iroui icmcuiutimg mm . - 

to men,” met with the curt reply “ It is your own doing; ” and on 
8th June the fort surrendered with its immense hoard of treasure- 
Exasperated by the knowledge that the old Emperor’s affection 
remained centred on Dara Shikoh, Aurangzeb made his father a c o 
prisoner, and two days later publicly exercised imperial authori) 

. and accepted homage. 

He was Emperor in all but name. Dara Shikoh’s power 
broken, and it only remained to end him altogether. Shuja had 
to recover from his defeat, and had been sent an affectionate letter . 
“ his true brother ” giving him Bihar. Murad was in leading string 
But the junior member of the only fraternal alliance was beginnui® 
to distrust the promises made to him, and resented the abso u 
power which Aurangzeb was gathering into his own j 

Aurangzeb decided to deal with Murad and his growing pretensto 
before his brother’s rapidly increasing forces became a danger. . ^ 

Tlie two brothers left Agra for Delhi at the head of their aritu^^-^' 
While on the march Aurangzeb persuaded Murad to enter his 
and after entertaining him at dinner bound his guest and 
captive to Dellii, while Murad’s army of 20,000 men entered ^ 
gaoler’s service. Murad’s subsequent fate is soon told. Althoug^^._ 
prisoner his popularity made Aurangzeb uneasy, and he ha 
brother tried and executed in 1661 on a charge of murder. 

At Delhi, Aurangzeb rested his army, reorganized the governm 
of tlie provinces and, on the 21st July 1658, crow.ied himself Einp‘^'' 
under the title of Alamgir ^ Padshah Ghazi. 

Dara Shikoh had not yet given up all hope, but with tlie 
and troops at his disposal he was unable to withstand the rut i 
energy of Aurangzeb’s pursuit. Pie was driven from Lahofc^^^^ 
Multan, from Multan to Gujarat, and from Gujarat to Ajmer \v 
at Deori from the 12th to tlie 14th April 1659. he made his last 
At last he came as a fugitive to the Bolan P.\ss, where his devote-- 
died of dysentery. To fulfil her last reqiust he sent Nadirah s ^ 
bac'; to bt buried in India with his remaining troopers as 
^ Conqueror of the Uni\crsc. 
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,^^Jikoh went on with a few servants to seek refuge with the 
‘-siian Malik Jiwan Khan of Dadar, whose life he had saved years 
^^fore when Shah Jahan had sentenced the Khan to be trampled to 
J^ath by an elephant. Jiwan Khan handed his benefactor over to 
his pursuers. 

Dara Shikoh was brought before Aurangzeb at Delhi at the end 
^f August 1659. There was a degrading parade through the streets 
^niiclst crowds roused to fury by the appearance of Jiwan Khan, and 
^iots against the betrayer took place on the following day. That 
^^ght Dara Shikoh was beheaded in his prison, after a violent struggle, 
the grounds of heresy. 

Sulaiman Shikoh, Dara Shikoh’s eldest son, was captured when 
hjing to escape ov'cr the passes into Ladak at the end of 1660. 
^rangzeb received his nephew kindly, earnestly assured him that 
® Would be treated with tenderness, and sent him to die by slow 
P'^ibon in Gwalior prison. 

o, .■^tirangzeb, after dealing with Murad and having followed Dara 
^hikoh to the Indus in December 1658, was obliged to return from 
I'unjab. Shuja had taken his brother’s promises for what they 
worth and, profiting by his rival’s absence, had seized Benares 
advanced as far as Allahabad. Aurangzeb, coming up by 
^“•■ced marches, met him at Ewajah on the 3rd January 1659 and 
\vi?him. The pursuit of the defeated army was left to Mir Jumla, 
had been deprived of his position as imperial minister on 
outbreak of civil war, and now’ reappeared to become one of 
best generals. Shuja was- chased across Bengal to the 
and then eastward to Arakan on the Burmese side of the Bay 
1 ^^ngal. pic crossed the Arakan border in May 1660 and was never 


Sl 
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of again. 

I) .ah Jahan was kept in close confinement in Agra Fort, attended 
hfs surviving wives and his devoted daughter Jahanara until 

® ‘*oath in January i666, at the age of seventy-four.* 

\ r,i * 1 '® account of th" civil wai is based on Sark.ir’s History of Aurangzib, 
to Ill. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1605. Accession of Jahangir. 

1606. Rebellion of Prince Khusru. 
i6n. Jahangir married Nur Jahan. 

1613. War with the Portuguese. 

1614. Udaipur acknowledged Mogul suzerainty. 

1615-1619. Sir Thomas Roe in India. 

1616. Prince Khurram awarded title of Shah Jahan on capture o' 
Ahmadnagar fortress. 

1622. Kandahar taken by the Persians. 

1623. Shah Jahan in rebellion defeated at Bilochpur. 

1624. 'The rebellion ended by defeat at Kampat. 

1626. Mahabat Khan’s plot. 

1627. October: death of Jahangir. 

1628. February: accession of Shah Jahan. 

Rising of the Bundela Rajputs. 

1629. Rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

1630-1632. Famine in Gujarat and the Deccan. 

1632-1653. Building of the Taj Mahal. 

1632. Hindu persecution. 

1635- 1636. Invasion of Bijapur. 

1636- 1644. First Deccan Viceroyalty of Aurangzeb. 

1638. Kandahar surrendered to Shah Jahan. 

1645-1649. Badakshan campaigns. 

1649. Final loss of Kandahar. 

1652. Second Deccan Viceroyalty of Aurangzeb. 

1657. September: illness of Shah Jahan. 

1658.. February : beginning of the War of Succession. 

June: Shah Jahan made prisoner by Aurangzeb. 

July: Aurangzeb ascended the throne. 
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CHAPTER XI 




V-, 


Aurangzeb 

The coronation of Aurangzeb in 1658 had been hurried and informal' 
and a year later he was enthroned with great ceremony. . ^ 

Failure of the monsoon and the breakdown in the administratis^ 
caused by the civil war had brought widespread 
Taxation. famine upon the country, and the Empsl^"!^ 

on his formal accession proclaimed a number of concessions to _ 
subjects. Eighty imposts were officially abolished throughs^ 
Hindustan, ranging from transit dues and taxes on Hindu s* ^ 
down to the taxation of goats. But, in the words of Khafi 
“ although his gracious and beneficent Majesty remitted 
taxes and issued strict orders prohibiting their collection, 
avaricious propensities of men prevailed,” and except in the to'' 
where strict supervision w’as possible, the concessions were a ' 

letter. . ,^1,1 

The higher officials, as Bernier observed, were heavily m 
on account of the extravagance of their households of wives ‘ 
servants and their stables of horses and camels; they were expec*^^^j 
moreover, to give the Emperor costly presents at various 
festivals. To meet these expenses they raised money in 
authorised ways, and the imperial government only interfere 
the local administration when the scandal became notorious, or 
people were driven into rebellion.^ ^^^.1 

But the oppression of the poor, to which Indian historians ' , 

foreign visitors allude, cannot be directly charged to the cen 
government. “ The principles of the land-revenue system 


tin' 

i» 


^ Mughal Rule hi India, p. 212. 

“ From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 271, 272. 
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ghly sound and were conveyed to the officials in a series of 
instructions which were all that could be desired/' One has only 
0 the rules for the guidance of the collectors of revenue included 
in t e Ain-i-Akban to realize that fact and Aurangzeb's revenue 
ations of 1668-69 “ emphasize a policy ‘‘ to give ease to the 
yots (cultivators), so that the signs of agriculture may increase 

• • while benefiting the government,’' to quote from the imperial 
^cree, 

Th 

last Hr Aurangzeb, a time of almost ceaseless warfare, 

is ^ ^^i'ty'Seven years, and falls into two parts. The earlier halfi 
the Northern India, the second period in the south, when 

'^Peror was engaged in the twenty-six years of fighting which 
has^^ resources of the Mogul Empire. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
In the closing years of Aurangzeb’s life, Hindustan 
^ ^ place where the much-needed money for the Deccan/ 

^vitK raised and from which disturbances were reported 

annoying frequency.” ^ 

^r the civil war was over, and before the imperial armies 
moved to fight on the eastern and north-western 
frontiers, Aurangzeb received a procession of am¬ 
bassadors from the Moslem world. Persia and 




the ^^re the greatest of these powers to send their envoys, and 
<c representative from Batavia. 

conr> lame of his victories had spread far and wide and he was 


and 


their 


accession. His policy at the beginning w^as to 
eyes of foreign princes by . . . lavish presents to them 


hijj envoys and thus induce the outer Moslem world to forget 
to ^tinent of his father and brothers, or at least to show^ courtesy 

action and master of India’s untold wealth, 
^ he was so free with his money.”Later in his 

^ stopped this liberality but he always maintained friendly 
^tirse with the Aloslem states. 


^ Mughal Rule in India, pp. 204, 205. 

^ Studies in Mtighal India, pp. 160-197, 
^ Hisiory- vj Aurangzib, Vol. III. p. 3. 

■* Ibid., Vol. III. pp, ii5, n6. 
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history of Assam as a kingdom starts with the invasion 01 



Invasion of 
Assam, 


the Ahoins, an offshoot of the Shan race, early in 
the thirteenth century; and they gradually con- 
quered the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley. By 
the end of tlie sixteenth century, through intermarriage with the 
people of Cooch Behar, the Ahoms had generally adopted Hinduism-, 

, Moslem invasion of Assam from the thirteenth century onward^, 
had invariably failed. The great valley, with the Brahmaputra as 
its only gateway, was as isolated as Kashmir. But, unlike Kashrou** 
Assam was protected by masses of almost impenetrable forest- 
The climate was desperately unhealthy and a record rainfall flooded 
the countr}^ regularly every year, disabilities which, of course, stih 
exist.^ 

In the disorders of the war of succession the rulers of Coo^h 
Beliar and Assam crossed the Bengal frontier and seized part m , 
Kamrup. But when Aurangzeb's position became secure, 

Jumla was sent up from Dacca with a strong force, well suppB^ ‘ 
with boats. Cooch Behar was occupied without opposition at th^’ ^ 
end of 1661 and the country annexed. At the beginning of 
Mir Jumla invaded Assam and during the next three months swep*” 
all before him, capturing stockaded positions, sinking the Assam^^ ‘ 
river flotilla, and talcing a large amount of arms and ammunition 
the capture of the capital Garhaon. . 

After March, Mir Jumla had to contend with a more formid^^ ^ ^ 
enemy than the Assamese. His lines of communication were brok^^^ 
by floods and he had the greatest difficulty in maintaining hin^-’^ , 
in the country. But Mir Jumla was a commander who not on. 
held the confidence and affection of his men by sharing all their h^i^ ^ 
ships, but “ no other general of his age conducted war ^vil^h 
much humanity.’' ^ He permitted no ill-treatment whatsoever 
the inhabitants, who consequently freely brought in suppfi^^ 
the army. 

^ The clcscriptioft of the country given by Shihab-ud-din, who accotop j,.. 
Mir Jumla s expedition and wrote the Fatiyeh-i-lbrayah, is quoted ar 
Sir Edward Gait in his authoritative Hiuory of Assam, pp. 141 151 
Calcutta, 1926). ^ 

‘ History of Aurautfzib, Vol. III. p. 206. 
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^^i^^xhough fatally ill with fever and pleurisy, Mir Jumla resumed 
c offensive at the beginning of the cold weather, and on the 5th 
^anuarjr peace was concluded with the Ahom King Sutyinpha. 
of 1 ^he treaty a large indemnity and an annual tribute 

^ ephants were exacted and territory on both banks of the Brahma- 
ceded. Mir Jumla died on the 30th March on his way 
nia’ and the country was lost to the Mogul Empire, 

Rr oppression of local officials, by 1681. 

Jumla was followed as Governor of Bengal by Aurangzeb’s 
^ypressiojj naaternal uncle Shayista Khan. Sent in 1660 to 
deal with Sivaji, Shayista had entirely failed to cope 
lYj* , with the rapid and unexpected movements of a past- 

t)ec raiding, and was relieved of his command in the 

^^hen he reached Dacca he found that the Bay of Bengal 
Prov* of the province as far inland as Hooghly and the 

^'fpital were dominated by the pirates of Chittagong, who 
pillaged when and where they pleased. 

'of Arakan had long taken advantage of the weakness 

Empire at sea, and built up a fleet manned by their 
early ^ ^nd by Portuguese adventurers and half-castos. 

the ‘‘swift galleasses of the Arrakanese’" had sacked 
they f* ^^l^liR^d the Mogul viceroy to move his headquarters, and 
l^'pt levied blackmail on Eastern Bengal for years. The Maglis 
^ l^^^hammadans and Hindus they captured as farm and 
•Nolrj slaves, making concubines of the women; the Portuguese 
l^ecr^ prisoners to Dutch, English and Fr.'iich merchants at the 
Ports.i 

caused to the provincial revenue by the ravages of the 
^iHj considerable, the blow to Mogul prestige was intolerable, 

Cii( Khan was given a free hand by the. Emperor co stamp 

,\/j l^^^^cy. The expedition to Assam had taken a heavy toll of 
fleet, sueh as it was, and Mir Jumla had died before he 
V, it. Shayista Khan had to create a new navy, and 

could oppose the numerous well-armed pirate vessels, 
ceted every available shipwright and built nearly 300 ships 

' History of Auranszib, Vol. III. p. *25. 
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in little over a year in the dockyards of Dacca and the smaller pod 
while he made fortified bases for the fleet. 

Towards the end of December 1665 Shayista Khan began 
combined operations with his fleet and army, and by the 26th JannaO 
1666 Chittagong was taken and the pirate fleet destroyed or capture • 
‘‘ We can easily imagine,” the Governor wrote in his report to 
Emperor, “ how fast cultivation will increase in Bengal, now th^* 
Magh violence has been put down.” ^ 


First Afghan 
War. 


A year later Mogul troops Avere fighting on the Afghan borcl^ ’ 
fifteen hundred miles from Chittagong. 

The Pathans had settled in the valleys of 
north-western highlands at the beginning of j 
sixteenth century; and by consistently regarding the plains 
prosperous towns below them as their lawful prey, have made ^ 
history of that frontier a tale of almost continuous fighting , 


that day to this. Akbar’s efforts to subdue the tribes ended lO 


disaster of 1586 and the payment of subsidies to the maliks 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan left the frontier province to take 
itself, but Aurangzeb decided that imperial prestige could no lo^f’ 
allow habitual raiding. 

Early in 1667 ^ laslikar, or tribal force, of 5000 Yusufzais j 
down into the Hazara district and strong' raiding parties 
on the Kabul River. The Yusufzais were badly beaten at the 
ning of April by the Governor of Attock, and when reinforcemc^^^l 
arrived from Lahore and Kabul the Yusufzai country was entt^ 
and the tribesmen were taught a salutary lesson. 


Second Afghan 
War. 


The Afridis were the next tribe to give trouble. In 1672 
Khan, w'ho had gained control over the clanS; 
the country between Peshawar and Kabul 
annihilated a Mogul army in the Khyber 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Governor of Kabul, and a few 
officers escaped to Peshawar with their lives, but everything 
was lost. 

The Mogul casualties were 10,000 killed, and 20,000 men 
^ History of .lurangzib, Vol. III. p, 240. 
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__ were captured and sent into slavery in Central Asia, while 
the booty was considerable. As inevitably happens upon the frontier 
a disaster, the whole border rose, from Kandahar to Attock. 


j VVIUJIC 1 woC| XI V-Fiii uv/ a 

Aurangzeb ordered Mahabat Khan, who had long experience as 
frontier officer, but was now nearly seventy, up from the Deccan, 
as he showed small inclination to risk an engagement, large 
for cements were sent up under Shujaat Khan in November 1673. 
- ‘'ihabat and Shujaat were told to co-operate with Maharaja Jaswant 
holding Jamrud. 

Histor\" never repeats itself more closely than on the north-west 

^ ^ntier. The Pathan leaders had served in the imperial army and 

its organization and tactics,, and they were fighting in their 

im^ Except for artillery—and the Mogul guns were almost 

Mobile—there littlp difference in armament. The Indian 

troops 


was little difference in armament. The Indian 
- Were unused to mountain warfare and found the intense 
^^fd exceedingly trying. But added to this was jealousy 


the K* u 

higher command. 


The 


cla * ^ ^^ricentration of so large a force induced a number of the 
s^nd deputations into Peshawar to sue for peace. But 
Khan, without waiting for the remainder to submit and 
Jaswant's advice, advanced into the hills upon Kabul, 
^tor Karapa kotal (saddle) was heavily attacked on a 

^ight in February 1674. Shujaat Khan was killed, and next 
^iet the Pathans came down from the heights to complete their 
What was left of Shujaat’s column was extricated only by 
handling and magnificent behaviour of a small body of 
^^fantry with guns which had been sent in support by 


] 


■ Singh.' 


came up to the frontier after this second disaster, and 


the 


iriQ combination of overwhelming force and the distribution of 
ih(» j^igirs and posts n the imperial army to the maliks^ won 
of many of the clans. 

meanwhile Aghar Khan, an able and experienced Turki 
» had been brought up from the Deccan. He reduced the 
Whj l^^^ods to order, making for himself a name on the front’cr 
^ Was eclioed in John Nicholson nearly two hundred years later, 
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Strong 




at the end of a vigorous campaign defeated a 
Afghans at Gandamak. 

In June 1675 the Moguls met with a heavy reverse in Bajautj 
but Aghar KJian restored the situation. It was not, however, 

Amir Khan was made governor of Afghanistan in 1678 that pcac^ 
reigned, as much as it ever could reign on the frontier, and ^ 
during the whole of his twenty years’ administration. The Mog^ 
policy was to play one clan off against another, and to keep 
Khyber route open by the payment of regular subsidies, an arrange 
ment which still survives under what is known as the khassadar 

Affairs in Afghanistan had been serious enough, but the relig^^*^^*^ 
policy in w’^hich the Emperor‘persisted, and 
Religious Policy. already embarked, w^as to have 

decisive effect upon the fortunes of the Mogul Empire. 

Aurangzeb had entered the war of succession as the defender 
orthodox Islam and ordered the execution of his unsuccessful 


and elder brother Dara Shikoh on the grounds of heresy. His atth^^ 
w^as perfectly sincere. He w^as a religious fanatic, living a sin^P; 
and abstemious life with only three wives ^ 
followxd every precept of the Koran. In 


cl‘'' 


wives,^ while he scrupulu'^^^ • 
the eleventh year of ’ j 
reign he even forbade the playing of music at court, and pensioi^^' 


tilt, UJI iixtioxt at t, ciuvi 

off the musicians. His jealous orthodoxy as a Sunni estranged 
Shia Moslem population; and by his sectarian intolerance he stopJ|^^^ 
the flow of Shia immigrants from Persia and Khurasan, depn' 
the government service of its ablest recruits. This source of supl j- 
had already been considerably diminished by Akbar’s 
“ India for the Indians.” Foreign stock is apt to deteriorate rap' 
on Indian soil, as the Portuguese found to their cost, and the 
Mogul state vitally required the constant immigration of strong 
blood from outside., Nor did Aurangzeb take steps to obt^i"^ 
adequate supply of military recruits from beyond the north-\ve^ 
border. The Mogul army of Indian Muhammadans with its sti 
ing of Rajputs had lost much of its t^arlier efTiciency when it 
to meet the Maratha horse and their famous light infantry. j ,1 
Ihjt it was the complete reversal of Akharks policy ot loler*'^ 

^ 'I’hf Koi.iii allow, four wiv«.:i. 
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Hinduism which led more than anything else to the dovvn- 
of the Empire. Aurangzeb firmly believed that he was com¬ 
pounding with sin if he tolerated any sect.outside the fold of orthodox 
and that his duty to enforce the faith upon all his subjects 
clear before him. In a charter to a Benares priest in the first 
of his reign he significantly quoted the canon law that while 
ong-standing tcmples_should not be demolished, no new temple 
vs \on\d be) allowed to be built.’^ ^ 

Had he stopped at this his Hindu subjects would probably have 
accepted the restriction. But in 1669 he issued a general 
to demolish all the schools and temples of the infidels, and 
their religious teaching and practices,’* - and the great 




at 


, , - Somnath and the Vishvanath temple at Benares were 

down during the year. In January 1670 the great shrine at 
' gild ^^^sav Rai’s temple, built in the reign of Jahangir, whose 
pinnacle could be seen in Agra, was levelled to the ground. 
Bosque was then built on the site, and the Emperor ordered 
' name of the city should be changed to Islamabad. The 

idols were taken to Agra and placed under the steps leading 
xhr. ^ ^^^'vab Begam Sahib’s mosque “ to be pressed under foot by 
believers.” ® 

dio ^ ^^^der that the destruction of the Hindu temples should be 
irjj. mditasibs (censors of morals) were appointed under an 

of ^i^^^^^'gcneral, and their duties also included the enforcement 
nOfi ? ^^l^mic code, whi Ji forbade gambling and the use of wine 

drugs^ 

^ ^he same time economic pressure was added to direct religious 
By an ordinance of 1665 the custom duty an all com 


.""‘‘on. 

in for sale was fixed at 2^ per cent, ad valorem 
^ citse of Moslems and s per cent, in the case of Hindus. Two 


or Moslems and 5 per cent. 

. ' 3 ter the duty was abolished for Aloslem traders, 


or 


level for Hindus.^ 


ind rctaincil 






^7 I'cbruaiy 1659. History of Aurati^'^ib, Vol. 111 . pp. 310, 310. 
^ ol. n J, 002. 


Ma * • * 

quoted bv Sarkar. History 
of Vol. in. p. 313. 


0/ Auroui^zih, Vol IH. p. 3-t. 
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— , In 1671 Aurangzeb struck a blow at the large body of 
■' class educated Hindus who had served from time immemorial 
' clerks in the revenue department by issuing a decree which, m 
words of the official historian of the reign, “ by one stroke ot 
I \ pen . . . dismissed all the Hindu writers from his service. 

was found that the secretariats were unable to function witn 
their Hindu head clerks and accountants, and eventually the bmp 
allowed half the clerks in the revenue and accounts departme 



middle' 


to be Hindus.^ 1 j- , 

Further and heavier restrictions were to follow, but discou 

and hatred of Mogul rule was already making itself felt ^ j^, 

of the Mathura district, infuriated by the destruction of their 
rose in revolt, and the imperial troops, under Aurangziffi himsc^^^^^^ 
one occasion, were unable entirely to suppress them.^ These ru 
continued during the reigns of the Emperor’s successors; w u ^^ 3 
epithet “ Turk ” passed into Jat speech as the name for an oppret> 

The Jat risings were definite revolts of the Hindu ,it 

against religious persecution, but the rebelho j 
The Satnami Hindu sect of Satnamis in May 1672 was 

Rebellion. ^ quarrel between some of their members 

soldier in the Narnaul district. From this beginning the ‘Jisjurb^ 
spread and assumed the form of a religious war. Small 0 
troops were defeated, the garrison of Narnaul was driven ’ ,,15 
town was plundered and the mosques destroyed. 'The insurg 
then set up their own local government and collected reven 

the district. • ix/r 1, i 67 ?’ 

Emboldened by success they advanced on Delhi m Alarcu 

to the alarm of the citizens, who credited the Satnamis with 
powers making them invulnerable to ordinary weapons. 
sent a strong force to meet the insurgents and countered 
which had shaken the morale of the troops by binding 
tlieir standards. After a hard fight the Satnamis were • 
annihilated. The successful general, Radandaz Khan, was giv 


^ HiUory of Auraugzib, Vol. III. p. 3i5- 
s Ibid., Vol. III. pp. 330-336. 

“ History of the Sikhs, J. D. Cunningham, cd. 
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l®ss than two years later, was kille 
''■^^iDfi on the north-west frontier. 


Si 


he son and the grandson of Akbar both had trouble with the 
and "^^^hs tor secular causes. Jahangir had executed 
Sikhs. Arjun as a rebel and partisan of Prince Khusru ^ ; 

Shah Jahan had been obliged shortly after his 
^^cession to assert the imperial authority over his Sikh subjects at 


defeat. But Aurangzeb came into conflict 
rp ^ Showing power of Sikhism on purely religious grounds. 

(Ka founder of the Sikh faith, Nanak, a Hindu of Talwandi 

^^tir ^539»“ preached a religion which 

y rejected Brahmanism, but accepted the doctrine of trans- 


rtiify • iiiaiiuicniibiii, uut accepLeu tne aoctrine or irans- 

The Japji, which is an epitome of the Sikh Scriptures, 


iQjjj ^ ^ J.O ail me oiivil oeiiptulCb, 

the words: “ There is but one God whose name is true, 

£ ^oator. ' ^ The religion forbids idolatry, caste exclusiveness, 
immurement of women, wine, tobacco, infanticide and 


the 


Pilgr 


^J^ages to Hindu sacred places.^ 


rp jniiiuu baercu places. 

^ Sikhs, as Sir Patrick Fagan ® has said, are “ neither a race, 
iior 3 caste, but primarily the followers of a 


fiot a 


ligjQrj \ *. — 

Witj^ th organized the Sikhs into a theocratic community, 

as its ^ratith as its religious code, the pool and temple at Amritsar 
and a chief in the person of the guru.® 

IS Was the religious association whose “ temples Aurangzeb 


?.^^ered 


^'*hesT destroyed, and the guru’s agents for collecting the 

'^'^‘^■terith of the total income) and presents of the faithful to 
Polled from the cities.” ^ When Aurangzeb’s indiscriminate 
had the guru was Tegh Bahadur, w'hose sympathies 

to >1^ 1668 to sert'e in the Mogul ranks on an expedition 


'Sam. 


pr^. r"'"- Tegh Bahadur w'as not one to submit to religious op- 
and he openly defied Aurangzeb. When he w'as captured 
i ^WoO' of the Sikhs, p. 53. 


^ ’ P- 41 and footnote. Some authorities give 1538. 

’ M. Macauliffo (1909), Vol. I. p. 195. 

‘ p,:i p. xxiii. 


political India] 


fJisinry of thr Sikhs, pp. 51, 5;. 


Kh. K I- ’ f*' Ilhtory’ of th. S 

“n Khan, quoted in History of Auramjzib, Vol. III. p. 354, footnote. 
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.a^^aken to Delhi the Emperor ordered him to accept Islam, 
^his refusal the guru was beheaded after five days’ torture at tne 


end of 1675. Tegh Bahadur may not, if certain modern critics ar 
right, have made the celebrated prophecy attributed to him 
confronting Aurangzeb: “ I see a power rising m the West w w 
will sweep vour empire into the dust.” But the saying was an 
down by the Sikhs and remembered by the Punjab regiments 
1857 before the walls of Delhi 


^Tcgh Bahadur left behind him a son Govind, then a bo> 


of 


JL cgn jD'aimuui * t 1 • 1 ‘Ml*' 

fifteen, of whom it had been prophesied before bis birth, tluit 
would convert jackals into tigers and sparrows into hawks.” Govi ’ 
the tenth and last guru, inspired the Sikhs, who now added >■ > 
(lion) to their names, with an undying hatred of Islam; 
created the Khalsa, a combination of religious fervour and wai ^ 
temper, wiiich w'as destined to exert a profound influence u 
-Northern India. 


In 1679 Aurangzeb reimposed the jizya, the tax on sit/ifn , 
unbelievers, which had been abolished for a hunof 
Rtim^sition of fifteen years, “ in order to spread Islam and p 

the Jaya. practice of infidelity.” The Emperor 

preted the expression in the Koran, that the tax should be 
” with the hand of humility,” to enforce personal payment to 
collector under insulting conditions. The renewal of the tax ca*'^^,,- 
considerable outcry and brought a reasoned and outspoken ^c^c 
remonstrance from.Sivaji.^ In the Mogul portion of the D<-C 
the jizya could only be "collected by force, but it succeeded to^ 
appreciable extent in its object as “ many Hindus who were un 
to' pay turned Muhammadan to obtain relief from the insult^ 

the collectors.” * . • n 

There were, however, exemptions, comprising all 
officials (who were best able to afford the tax), women, clu ^ 
below fourteen, and slaves. 'Hie poorest class scheduled, suc^^^j 
dyers and shoe-makers, only paid when their gross profcssi 


i Given at the end of this Chapter 
^ Quoted from Manucci, Muphul Rule in fmUn, pp. 117, 
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left a sufficient margin to maintain their familie-g. 
rn ^ the tax were 12, 24 and 48 dirhaim (3'J, 6|- i^x 

^ pees) a year, which Sir Jadunath Sarkar estimates to have*" meant 
^ poorest class and less than zl per thousand to the 

' toolf^tV the case of the poorest the tax ^mnually 

^^Hiulg^^ o year’s food as the price of r^oljgJQ^5 




^0 December 1678 Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 




' ^UCi 




vvlio cointnundecl in tlie Kliaibar, died at Jumrud. 
Jodhpur lay on the main trade route between the 
alw- . . Mogul capital and Ahmadabad, and Aurangzt>b had 

no ‘disliked its semi-independence. There was at the moment 
heir to the throne, Jaswant’s best troops were On the 
tile “‘ontier, and the Emperor seized his opportunity to hnnex 
hluhammadan officers were posted to the Joqhpur 
J^nd arrangements were made for new revenue 
and r^. • same time Aurangzeb occupied the country in f'orce, 

at thef impossible. After the Emperor’s return to I)clhi 

citY _ ^S"^ning of April to impose the jizya the temples of Jodhpur 
^^n^olishcd. 

Iniij^^*’ ^ meanwhile, in February 1679, Ajit Singh, a post- 
’hinje.*^^ ^he late Maharaja was born in Lahore. The Rajput; 

petitioned the Emperor to recognize Ajil Singh 
ruler. Aurangzeb ordered the boy, who was taken to 
of to be brought up m his harem with the promise 

^ iMogul noble and investiture as raja when he came of 
cc ^^count affirms that the tlirone was offered to Ajit Singh 
edition that he turned Moslem.^ 


^ p. 307. 

f ‘"‘j-Xto ^^1^ ^^Jvulation. It is based on the market rates given fur the end of 
^^ntury in the Aiu-i-Akbari, i. 03. W. H. Moreland (From Ahhar 
^reaches the conclusion that the pric^e of food, periods of 
’•in. ^^‘pted, remained almost stationary throughout the seventeenth ccnlmy 




Oo 


I’h 


*^>se in wages. 


account is bared on Ch. XXVI. of the HtKtory of Aurur.gzib, Vol. Ill. 
^'^‘^>«b,l,tyofthe - • . 


religious condition is discussed on p- 374. 
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^.^^^<irar^gzeb’s attitude towards the rightful heir roused the Rajputs 
to action) ^ud Durgadas, the intrepid and gifted son of Jaswanth^s 
minister Askaran, resolved to rescue Ajit Singh and his mother froiu 
the fortr^^s where they were guarded. In this he succeeded, but of 
the band‘ who cut their way through the streets of Delhi and kcp^ 
their MrOgul pursuers at bay along the road to safety only Durgiitl^i^ 
and sev^^ bis Rathor Rajputs came back alive to Jodhpur. 

The imperial edicts against Hinduism had infuriated the Rajpu^^^’ 
and it '^as now open war betv^een Aurangzeb and Rajasthan, onb 
Jaipur holding aloof. The Emperor took the field in overwhehui^^S 
force his three sons, Muazzam, Azam and AlAar in the higb^'^ 
commrmds, and the Rajputs, under Maharana Raj Singh of Udaip*^^^’ 
retired before the invaders into the Aravali hills between the 
main ’i^^es of advance, Aurangzeb occupied Jodhpur, Udaipur 
Chitof before the end of February 1680 without serious oppositi^^' 
to finfJ his lines of communication incessantly attacked and his uu"' 
posts surprised by an enemy who had once been the backbone of 
Mogi-^1 army. The imperial forces lost their morale and their mobib^J ’ 
the a™y iu Mewar was threatened with starvation by the 
of supply trains; and Aurangzeb holding Akbar responsible reli^''^" 
him pf his command. j 

/ikbar was a young man of twenty-three, full of energy 

restless ambition, and he felt his relegation keeub' 
'^he Rajputs w^ere quick to take the opportuu^^ 
this offered and through Tahavwur Khan, 
princess second in command, Akbar was led to listen to their 
posals. Durgadas pointed out (as Sivaji had vTitten to 
Emperor) that Aurangzeb’s bigotry threatened the existence of ^ 
Mogul empire; and if his heritage was to be saved Akbar 
seize the throne and return to the policy of his ancestors. He vvo^^ 
have at his back tlie armed strength of the two greatest Rajput ^ 
the Sisodias and the Rathors. Akbar had not far to go to 
precedent for filial disloyalty, and four of his theologians foriu^ ^ 
deck.red that Aurangzeb had forfeited the throne by his viokP^^ 
of Islamic canon law.^ 

‘ History of Aurangssih, Vol. III. pp. 404-406. 
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2nd Januaiy i68i Akbar marched from Marwar, and 
le 15th he was within three miles of imperial headquarters. 


Th A/r • mree mues or imperial Headquarters. 

^ e Mogul armies were at Chitor and the Raj Samudra lake, the 


serv'^^^^ "'f® 0*^ special ser\'ice, and the court officials and 

abo invalided soldiers on light duty totalled 

of thousand men. Aurangzeb was in no position to figh t a host 

flower of the Rajput army in its ranks. But the 
a ^ master of political manoeuvre. That night he wrote 

it a Louis XI of France might well have envied, in which 

that he and his son were in collusion and that Akbar 
savv H-confederates false in a deeply laid plot; and he 
tittle h^^ hands of the Rajputs. At the same 

^ver Tahawur Khan, the mainspring of Akbar’s revolt, 

Taij ^ ^*® camp and murdered him. The sudden disappearancis of 
tile ^"^han lent additional force to the incriminating letter, and 

Rajput army disappeared in the night leaving the pri.nce 
‘\lcK personal bodyguard of 350 mounted men. 

of after the Rajputs and succeeded in persuading tlujm 

p _ s loyalty. But the opportunity had gone for ever. DurgatJas 


'^SCort^.i ^ .-“— &— 

Or . 'ue prince to the court of Sivaji’s son Sambaji, and a yoar 


hie Akbar took ship to Persia where he spent the remainder 

IS 


peace was made with Udaipur, by which i:he 
^^ded a few districts and the Emperor agreed not to 
on the Rajput kingdom. 7"he war with Jodhpur 
^ricl until 1709 when Ajit Singh entered his capital in triumph 

. ^^^^ugzeb^s son and successor Bahadur Shah I acknowledged 
ruler of the state. 

k;}| ^ Aurangzeb had lost the support of more than Udaipur and 
loyalty of almost all the Rajput clans was alienated, 
overflowed fitfully into Malwa and endangered the 




I^^Portant Mogul road to the Deccan; and in the incessant 

► /■'ll, , 


'I, 




. * --'^t*'-** * , UlAVA JJll tin-. 

uch filled the rest of the reign the Bundela clan and a few 


Kachhwah families supplied the only Riijput soldiers the 


jaiiunccj &uppncu ui 

^or could enlist to fight in his armies. 

^ History oj Anrangzib, Vol. III. Ch. XXWII. 
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^^S£^5i^rangzeb, having come to terms with the Maharana of Udai 

in June i68i, turned his attention to the Deccan- 
J he Deccan- Sivaji had Created a state in the Konkan and it 

protecteci by chains of strong hill forts with the support of ‘ ’ 
celebrated Maratha infantry. The power to which Sivaji’s 
S^mbaji had succeeded in 1680 was too strong to be 
Moreover, the Emperor, a fervent Sunni, was hostile to the b 
rulers of Bijapur and Golconda, kingdoms which had not as 
been f orced to acknowledge Mogul supremacy. The Emperor nij* 

' up his mind to establish his ascendency in the Deccan, and 
he moved south Northern India became a group of 
goveenments while the resources of the overgrown empire 
being exhausted beyond the Vindhya hills. 


..cl' 


The most famous of his works is the Marathi rendering 


th 


1 ne raosi lanious ui ms is 

Bhagavat with its doctrine of personal service of God as th^ . 


nfiagavai wiin iis aocirme ui « if < 

road to salvation; a lasting memorial of his struggle on 

. . r .t _ _£• T\/r_i--«_ Eknath 


the language of the common people of Maharashtra. 


*—‘“i-,'-'-O'' - — -- It 

in 1608, the year in which I'ukaram, the greatest of the 




devotional poets, was born. I’ukaram wa.s not only foremost 1 ,, 

crusade against the “ empty ritual and b.irren ceremonial of Bra 
priestcraft he has been described as the Kabir of the Mara 
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But before dealing with the campaigns which occupied Aurang'^^^, 
for the rest of his reign it is necessary to describe the 
foundation of the power which was destined to expand ir^ 
eighteenth century into the Maratha Confederacy. 

Maharashtra, the land of the Marathas, was tire hilly 

cast of the Western Ghats. With a good cliiT*' 
The Marathas. ^ p^^ple, the Kunbis (the 

agricultural caste of the Deccan), have always been hardy and ^ 
re'iiant, energetic and courageous. Social differences were 0° , 

sharply defined as in other parts of Hindu India, and this spirit 0^ ^ 
early days of Maratha political dominance may be partly attribute 
the great literary movement of Maharashtra, its Bakhti school of p®^ ■ 

The first of these poets was Eknath, who was persecuted bV 
brother Brahmans for his bold denunciation of the caste syst^ 
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contributed so many familiar quotations to 
*e common speech of Maharashtra. 

atlmlvr^^’ power of the Sudra Sivaji, with the 

to hi ■ 1 his civil administration and flocked 

ideas* " gave the mass of the people their most definite 

'^sste ^ ^ ‘-onamon nationality and the limitations of an exclusive 
desce?^^^*' Edwardes 1 ; “ When Sivaji’s 

^oshw degenerated into a line of royal phantoms and the 
the a "'®t‘e Konkani Brahmans) “ usurped all power, 

^“tibled f*^*^ spirit of caste-exclusiveness reasserted itself with re- 
* 

novvT^.^ were a stout-hearted people who had been re- 

^Sains^t T since the days when they fought under Pulikesin II 

i ^ Emperor Harslia. The Moslem conquests had turned 
^^lers^of K mercenary troops who sold their swords to the new 

^ ^ f^eccan, and some of them rose to positions of importance. 

adventurers was the father of 
^le orn in 1594, Shahji Bhonsla had lived in troublous times. 

daughter of one of the great Ahmadnagar 
sciwice under Malik Ambar. Later he 
hand, joined the Moguls and deserted their 
Wiq against the Bijapuris, and then finally threw in his 

Shahji was powerful enough, by the year 1633, when 
a Ahmadnagar was destroyed by Shah Jahan, to set 

®hah and govern in his name the wide extent 
^h^)jji,^ ^ ^izam bhahi dominions which he was able to conquer. 

the^ ended with his complete defeat in 1636 

'^hrn returning to the service of Bijapur, he was 

^^^d in hisof Chamargunda and Poona. 

k' • 

was born in 1627, and on the foundation of his father’s 
position he began, at the age of nineteen, to build 
'A\r^Y lordship for himself with the band of lawless 

^ ^ ^ nllmen whom he gathered together. Fort after fort fell 

introduction to Grant Dufl ’s History of the Mahrutta- 
} ^wicre a suinma'w ot Marathi litcrantrc i& given. 
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his hands until he possessed a large and strongly protcctc^ 
domain in the neighbourhood of Poona. While he was extendiF^ 
his authority in the highlands Sivaji was careful to keep frien 
with the State of Bijapur in which his father was ser\nng. 

But in 1649 the rich strip of country between the Western 
and the sea became too strong a temptation, and he came do^^^ 
and seized the seaport towns in the Kalyan and Kolaba distric^^ 
I'he Bijapur government promptly used Shahji as a hostage^ 
Sivaji was forced to remain quiet for the next five years. 
was the beginning,” in the words of Khafi Khan, “ of that syst^^. 
of violence which he and his descendants spread over . . • ,, 

Konkan. . . . Whenever he heard of a prosperous town or 
district inhabited by thriving cultivators, he plundered it and 

possession of it.” ' 

But while cruelty, treachery and murder are, in Grant 
estimate of Sivaji’s character,^ justly alleged against him, the 
Maratha leader proved by his actions his genuine and 
respect for the holy men of all sects, Moslem as much as 
and his chivalry to women and strict enforcement of moralit. 
his camp were a wonder in that age and extorted the admiration 
hostile critics like Khafi Khan.^ The influence of his mot lO , 
devout Hindu lady, was, to quote Mr. Justice Ranade, ‘‘ a fact^^^.. 
prime importance in the making of Sivaji’s career and the ^ 
source of his strength.” As long as she lived he is said to 
consulted her in all the great crises of his life.^ 

In 1655 Sivaji, who had been steadily consolidating his 
took advantage of the hostilities between Aurangzeb (then ^ 
Viceroy of the Deccan) and the State of Bijapur to seize almos^ 
whole of the Konkan, and its important seaports now fell 
hands. But when peace was declared between the Moguh^^ ^ 
Bijapur, the Deccan kingdom was able to turn its 
Sivaji, and in 1659 an expedition was sent under Afzal 
against the Maratha State. 

^ History of the Mahrattas, Vol. I. pp. 228, 229. 

History of Aurartgzib, Vol. IV. pp. 233, 235. 

“ Mtighal Rule in Indian pp. 128, 129. 
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Bijapur forces made slow progress ihrough the hills,- 

Khan conceived the misguided plan of capturing by treachery 
^dversar}^ infinitely more cunning than himself. Sivaji was invited 
a parley and, having learnt the details of his opponent’s scheme, 
^^cepted, and made his own plans accordingly. The understanding 
that neither leader should carry weapons, though each was to 
two armed retainers and an envoy. But when Afzal Khan 
""^^ddenly attacked him with a dagger which the Maratha’s concealed 
‘"^^tnour made harmless, Sivaji produced his own hidden weapons, 
l steel claws in the form of a knuckle-duster and a workman- 

J ^ dagger, with which he mortally wounded his adversary. In the 
which followed Afzal Khan was finished off, and Sivaji, by 
^ preconcerted signal, launched his whole army from their ambtish 
^he leaderless Bijapur forces. The Bijapur army was over- 
The losses amounted to 3000 killed and a large number 
prisoners, while 65 elephants, 4000 horses, 1200 camels and a 
9 ^^ntity of treasure fell into Sivaji’s hands. The Marathas 
^carried the war into the enemy’s country, and continued their 
j ^^^ssful invasion until April 1660, when Sivaji was recalled by a 
^^geroiis threat against his own dominions. 

"^fter his second coronation in 1659 Aurangzeb sent Shayista 






Khan to replace Prince Muazzam as Viceroys ot the 
Deccan, with orders to suppress Sivaji. Shayista 
Q. made an alliance with Bijapur, and in Alay 1660 the 

tin began, the two armies operating respectively from the 

: ^nd south. 

t iin Marathas retired into the hills, where they could meet theii 
r.j on more favourable terms, but by the middle of August 
had lost the forts of Panhala and Chakan. Hostilities then 
into desultory warfare, as Shayista Khan was apparently 
^ Octant to face the hea\’y losses incurred by assaulting the hill 
But in April JO63 Sivaji made a characteristically daring 
W Shayista Khan’s headquarters at Poona, where the general 
otiose residence for nearly three years. Pretending to 
^cccani troops, Sivaji with 400 men entered the Mogul camp 

^ Histovv of I he Miihrattiis, Vol. I. pp. 151, 15.2. 
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dark. At midnight they broke into the general’s house, forcec 
their way into Shayista’s own room, indiscriminately cut down about 
fifty people of both sexes in the darkness, the general himself being 
wounded, and then safely withdrew in the confusion.^ 

The fame of this exploit added enormously to Sivaji’s prestig^» 
but it broke Shayista, who had promptly retired to a safer residence 
at Aurangabad. The Viceroy was shortly transferred to Bengal, then 
regarded as a penal province and described by Aurangzeb as a hell 
well stocked with bread,’’ where Shayista Khan ruled firmly* 
humanely for about thirty years.^ 

In January 1664 Sivaji followed up this enterprise by attacking 
and sacking the Mogul seaport of Surat, with the exception of th^^ 
English and Dutch factories which successfully defied the raiders. 

Aurangzeb was now thoroughly roused and poured troops in^^ 
the Maratha country. The villages were ravaged, Rajgarh the 
capital was threatened, and in June 1665 Sivaji made peace by whick 
he surrendered twenty of his forts. 

In the following year the Maratha chief and his son Sambaj^ 
were persuaded to attend the court at Agra. But the Empcr^^ 
deliberately slighted him in open darbar and made Sivaji virtuall) 
a prisoner in his own house, from which the two Marathas escape^ 
concealed in a large fruit basket. If Aurangzeb had shown ordinal^ 
tact and recognized the importance of the Maratha chief, Sivaji 
would in all probability have helped the Emperor to conquer Bijap^^. 
and Golconda and as a vassal would have brought the whole ^ 
the Deccan, at least for a time, within the Empire.'^ But Aurangjce^ 
was not the man to seek the friendship or the alliance of those who^i'^ 
he hated as infidels. 

From 1666 until 1668 Sivaji organized his internal administratie^^ 
and two years later renewed his external activit^^*’ 
again sackitig Surat and by instituting his systeJ^^ 
of blackmail on districts within the Mogul empii'^*' 
This was a levy' of one-fourth of the yearly revenue due to th^ 


i 


' History of . Vol. IV. pp. 47-5 J. 

“ Sfc Studies in Mughal India, pp 118-167. 
^ Midghai Huh in India, pp. 137, 138. 
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^.gowfiiiiient, and was known as chaiith. The sack of Surat caused 
fresh hpstilities with the empire; but the Mogul forces met with 
little or no success, and in June 1674 Sivaji was enthroned with full 
Vedic rites as sovereign ruler of Maharashtra.^ 

Between 1676 and 1680 Sivaji was actively at war. In a succession 
brilliant campaigns the great fortresses of Jinji and Vellore were 
^i^ken, and by annexing the Western Carnatic from Belgaum to the 
"I'ungabhadra he established his rule over a large portion of the old 
^'^indu Empire of Vijiyanagar. 

Sivaji’s eldest son, a youth of nineteen, violent and capricious in 
character and notoriously depraved in morals, was a source of great 
anxiety to his father; and in 1678 Sambaji went over to the enemy 
and joined Dilir Khan, the Afghan general commanding the Mogul 
army in the south, then mobilizing to invade Bijapur. Sambaji 
appointed a Commander of Seven Thousand, but his value 
as an ally was negligible and in little over a year he returned to his 
father. 

Sivaji died of fever and dysentery on the 5th April x68o before he 
^ad completed his fifty-third year. 

The form of government organized by Sivaji was the system 
^ laid down by Kautalya. As Grant Duff observes, 

ration nothing in regard to him is more remarkable than 
the fitness of his arrangements for the genius of 
countrymen; and the root of all the Maratha systems of govern¬ 
ment which appeared later, however much amended, is found in 
institutions of Sivaji. The central government consisted of a 
Council of state with eight members who were in charge of the 
government departments; and all these ministers, except the 
^operintendent of judicial affairs and the adviser on religion, judicial 
^^^trology and science, held military commands. T.he immemorial 
^^ind\i institution of a jurv of neighbours, the panchayat, was 
preserved intact, and almost all civil disputes were settled by that 
body. 

fhe three viceregal provinces into which the Maratha kingdom 
’ Mui’hul Ru^t' in India, p. 140, 
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divided were administered on similar lines. Agriculture was 
encouraged by loans, and in the districts under the central 
government (known as swaraj) revenue officials with regular 
salaries took the place of the bad old method of farming out 
land revenue to hereditary landlords. These revenue officers 
had no political powers over the inhabitants of the district. 
There were other districts (Mughlai) under the government ot 
other rulers over whom the Marathas claimed suzerainty and 
from whom one-fourth of the revenue (chauth) and an addition^^l 
payment of one-tenth of the authorized annual assessment were 
levied. 

Originally the Maratha forces consisted almost entirely 
mounted yeomen who spent half the year on their fields. But 
Sivaji introduced a standing army and founded his power upuu 
his infantry, though his cavalry later on were to “ spread the 
terror of the Maratha name where the existence of such a people 
was unknown.” ^ He also strongly fortified the harbours of Kolab^’ 
Suvarndrug and Geriah, and built up a navy. Under Darya and 
Mai Naik there began the Maratha piracy which became so great 
a menace to shipping in the eighteenth century. 

In regard to the Maratha administration Sarkar has observed' 
“ There was no attempt at . . . organized communal improvement; 
spread of education or unification of the people, either under Sivap 
or under the Peshwas. The cohesion of the people in the Maratha 
State was not organic but artificial, accidental and therefore pr^" 
carious. It was solely dependent on the ruler's extraordinar) I 
personality, and disappeared when the country ceased to produt^^l 
supermen.” " 


On Sivaji’s death his younger son Raja Ram attempted 

gain the throne. But at the end of four month*'’ 
Sambaji deposed his brother, crushed all oppo?'" 
tion with vindictive cruelty and was crowned with full ceremoU) 
in February i68i. 


SamOaji. 


^ Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas^ Vol. 1 . p. 175. 
^ Shivaji and his Times (Calcutta), Kjif), pp. 485, 486. 
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complete the description of the political situation in the 
Deccan at this period a reference must be made to 

t^^ngdom kingdoms. 

“The history of Bijapur from 1672,to 1686 is 
really the history of its zvazirs (chief ministers). It was a period 
rnarked by chronic civil war among the factious nobles, independence 
pf the provincial governors, paralysis of the central administration 
the capital itself, occasional but indecisive Mogul invasions, and 
^ secret alliance but pretended hostility with the Marathas. ^ 

I^or nearly half a century Golconda was ruled in name by the 
^yorthless and profligate Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626^2), and the 
^tate Was at the mercy of disorder and tyranny. 1 he impoverishment 
the country, under the farming system of revenue collection by 
^li^^trict oflicers liable to flogging in case of detault, has been described 
length by Moreland." Bijapur, where the Hindus seem to have 
een depressed as a deliberate policy, was in hardly a better con- 
^ition, and revenue farming with its attendant evils was the regular 
practice in the Hindu territories of the south.^ 

Only the astute diplomacy of his mother and his eldest son-in- 
l^v/ saved Golconda during the reign of Abdullah from complete 
^^^^exation. After Abdullah’s death Abdul Hassan fought his 
to the throne and the Brahman Madanna, under the title of 
‘ ^rya Prakash Rao, became his prime minister. In the opinion 
? Past India Company’s ofTicials at Madras in 1676: Madanna 
sole control and nothing is thought of but peeling and squeezing 
people.” With Bijapur in a state of chaos, faction fights and 
^ ranges of regency, Aladanna exchanged the foreign policy of a 
understanding with the Adil-Shahi government for an alliance 
Sivaji; and this alliance, with the subsidy to the Marathas 
^hich cemented it, was renewed with his successor.^ 

political situation in the Deccan in 1681 has been summed 
by Sarkar: “ The Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda could never 
^ moment forget that the sleepless aim of the Mogul Empcroi 


^ History of Aurangzib, Vol IV. p. 136. 

^ I*rom Akbar to Aiurayigzih^ pp. £39'^243. 
History of Aurafwzib, Vol. IV. pp 330 ^ 335 * 
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their . . . extinction and the annexation of all their terntone^ 
They had at all times had Maratha auxiliaries . . . Shahji ^^ons 
. . . Sivaii ... and Sambaji their only shield m the hour 
supreme danger. A union of hearts between Bijapur and Golcon 
and the Mogul Empire was a psychological impossibility. 

Aurangzeb’s determination to make an end of the bhia 

Maratha powers of the Deccan was strengthenc 
Aurangzeb Invades danger to his throne which threatened fr®^ 

the Deccan. presence of his rebel son Akbar at Sambaji® 

court. The Emperor accordingly moved south with his gre^ 
army and splendid camp equipage to spend the last twenty-six ye. 
of his life in the field while the Deccan ulcer ate away his po^er. 

He reached Aurangabad on the 22nd March 1682, 
Muazzam and Azam were sent against the Mar 
Annexation of Bijapur at the end of 1683. The next tv' 

years are a tale of military failure, of the escape « 
Akbar to Persia, and of heavy losses due to the unhealthiness o 
climate of the Konkan. One or two Maratha forts r. 

this was more than offset by the sack of Broach and Burhani 
Then in April 1685 the Emperor advanced in person ’aid s h 
to Bijapur, which fell in October 1686. Sikandar Ah Khan 

made prisoner and the kingdom annexed. , tj 4 UaH tM 

The Mogul forces then invaded Golconda, and Hyderab. 

capital with its fortress of immense strength v' 
Annexation of invested at the end of January 1687. Assaults a 
Gohonda. operations all failed, but eventually briber) 

and treachery succeeded. The fortress of Golconda 
in September after a siege of eight months, and with it fell the < 

of the Shia kingdoms of the Deccan.® ^ 

Sambaji and his chief adviser Kalusha, a Brahman 

India, had watched the downfall of the Dec 
Death of Sambaji. without Striking a blow to save the 

Sambaji was personally brave, and he had thoroughly beaten 


* history of Aurangzib, Vol. IV. pp. S> vol 

- A lull description may be found in the hisloiy of u aic,~ > 

Ch. XLVII. 
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n 1683, although he failed before Chaul and 
and his minister preferred debauchery to campaigning> 
conduct which had alienated many of the Maratha chiefs. 

In January 1689, Muqarrab Khan, who had deserted from 
Crolconda during the siege and been rewarded with a high command 
Aiirangzeb, located Sambaji at Sangmeshwar and his spies 
reported that the usual Maratha military precautions haa been 
relaxed. Muqarrab Khan started at once with a flying column 
through the hills and forests of the Western Ghats and with 300 
troopers covered the ninety miles from Kolhapur in under three 
Sambaji and his minister were captured and taken to imperial 
headquarters. On their refusing to turn Muhammadan they ^^ere 
tortured to death in March 1689.^ 

Rajgarh the Maratha capital fell in October and the entire royal ' 
family with the exception of Raja Ram were captured. With his 
objectives gained Aurangzeb pushed south and carried his conquests 
far as Tanjore and Trichinopoly. As Sarkar has said in his Studies 
i^tughal India -: “ All seemed to have been gained by Aurangzeb 
oow, but in reality all was lost. . . . The Empire had become too 
to be ruled by one man or from one centre. . . . His enemies 
on all sides; he could defeat but not crush them for ever. 
;Lawlessness reigned in many parts of Northern and Central India, 
^he administration grew slack and corrupt.’’ 'Ehe war m the 
^ccan so depleted the imperial treasury that for the last ten 
of the reign the pay of the troops was usually tlirce years in arre at .s. 

Aurangzeb was soon to discover that the Marathas were ar 
^oin being subdued. Raja Ram had escaped to Jinji> 

^Iroiigest fortresses in the south, and for seven years repeatc 0 or s 
^y the best imperial generals failed to take it. Fina. y it e ty 
in January 1698. Raja Ram. who had conducted the 
^^ofence, made his escape to Satara ^^here he collected a large force 
Continued his operations in the field. 

I be years of \v’arfarc with the Marathas from 1689 to 1707 

^ History of Auning^iby Vi)l. IV. pp. 

^ In the Cimpter “ Aarangzih/’ p. 50- 

^ TfiP, Lain Miighah, W. Irvine, Vol. L p. 9. footnote. 
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ed a disheartening struggle for the imperial armies. In the 
Western Ghats the forts offered obstinate resistance, and in the 
Deccan itself the Marathas plundered the country, cut off convoyi^ 
and repeatedly defeated the Mogul columns. Gemelli Careri, ati 
Italian doctor who visited imperial headquarters in 1695, gives nn 
interesting account of the great camp at Galgala. The tide ot 
demoralization which eventually reduced the Mogul armies to ^ 
laughing-stock had just begun to flow in full force, though to 
appearance Aurangzeb was the lord paramount of Northern Indi^, 
the Deccan and the south as far as Tanjore. 

The camp was thirty miles in circumference, and held about 
million people, the army consisting of 60,000 cavalry, loofioo 
infantry, 3000 elephants and 50,000 camels. This huge populatioi^ 
ate up all the provisions for miles around, and whenever the lin^^ 
of communication with the north were cut by the Marathas, Galg^^^^ 
ran considerable danger of starvation. The Emperor’s simple 
of living was not followed by his officers. Luxury, effeminacy 
corruption were rampant. Discipline, even among the Fren<^^^ 
mercenaries, did not exist.^ 

In March 1700 Raja Ram died, and in April Satara surrendcre*^ 
on terms. But Raja Ram’s widow Tara Bai earned on the campitiij^ 
with equal energy and considerable success. The Mogul troop'^* 
would capture a position one day only to lose it the next, whil^ 
famine, pestilence and flood weakened the ranks of a dcmorali^^ 
army. 

In October 1705 Aiir.'ingzcb became seriously ill and slowb 
and with difRcjalty ” reached Ahmadnagar in the following Janiui^y 
piif uird by iJjt Maradia hone. The old mail of ninety lingered 

loi .1 year, while liis second son Azam was deep in intriv'^ue Lo scclu* 

the throne and busy plotting against the life of his younger broth^^ 
Kham Baksh, Aurangzeb’s favourite son. 

b',arly in February 1707 the Emperor realized that he was dyi^?’ 
and he sent Azam and Kam Baksh to their provinces of Bijap^^^ 
and Malwa. Then with the fear of future torment in his heat* 
he prepared for death. Like another puritan and iconoclast, Croit^" 

* Travelleis itt India, E. 1 ’. Oaten, j't' 23a-;;36. 
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the one dictator of England, his spirit passed in the midst of 
^ Violent storm; and Aiirangzeb died on the 20th February 1707. 

During the closing years of the reign the tenth Sikh Guru 
^ovind Singh Gobind emerged from a retirement which had lasted 
twenty years to found the Khalsa among the Jats, 
‘ proclaimed his aspirations to vanquish the Mogul armies and 
cstroy the empire of ‘‘ unbelieving oppressors. In 1695 he 
an^d 1 f^rts in the foothills between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 

that date and 1701 he routed two Mogul commanders 
^ sent against him. Aurangzeb then ordered the Governors 
^hore and Sirhind to crush the leader who called himself the 
n.ic King, and Govind Singh was surrounded at Anandpur. The 
^ 1 succeeded in escaping, but his forces were broken by defeat 

‘^^d desertion, his sons were killed and Govind Singh became a 


^'*J?itive 


tmtil after the death of Aurangzeb, when he took service 


/ 


^dh Bahadur Shah. 

^/^^rangzeb had carefully prepared himself for the kingship, and 
he set himself a course of policy from w^hich nothing 
factor, could make him swerve. He spent his whole life 

. doing what he held to be his duty to his religion, and 

furtl^ treachery, violence and intolerance to be fully justified in 
his ideals. He had nithlessly exterminated all his rivals of 

^^^riily to secure the throne; and for this he felt no remorse. 
iiu> ^^f<^rence in his death-bed letters “ to th(‘ horrors nreompany- 
arf ^^ccession was to Kam Baksh : Dara Shikoh made unsound 
ments and hciicr he failed to reach his poii\t. Tie increasi'd 
^'^‘ilaries of his retainers . . . but at the time of need got less 
l>nr - them. Hence he was uidiappy.” In the 

•^Ur*^'***^ ^'hvii he believed in be right, the suppression ol inlldeliLy, 

^hd hastened the ruin of a great Empire. This he realized, 

Uic- reported to have said towards the end of his career: “ After 

come the deluge/’ “ 

v of the Sihhs, pp. 66-Sr. 

Vol. V. pp. 259-262 ; Mughnl Ruk in htdin. 

Rule in India, p. 155. 


the 
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His industry in conducting the affairs of State was stupendous. 
But his suspicious nature led him to interfere incessantly with iR^ 
governors and other officials. Their initiative was consequent!) 
destroyed, to the serious detriment of the public service, and toward^ 
the end of his life his ministers had become little more than clcr^^ 
to register his edicts. 

But apart from his actions as a ruler there is much to admif^ 
in Aurangzeb. His coolness and courage were proverbial, | 
throughout his long reign he was never known to lose his temp^^ , 
He possessed the royal attribute of never forgetting a face, ^ 
both as Prince and Emperor he displayed a tact, sagacity and huinih^> 
which made the highest nobles of the court his friends.^ 

Doctor Gemelli Careri ^ gives an interesting description of 
Emperor when nearly eighty: ‘‘Aurangzeb was of a low statut*^^ 
with a large nose, slender and stooping with age. The whiten^- 
of his round beard was more visible on his olive skin, tie 
clothed in plain white muslin and wore a turban adorned 
large emerald. I admired to see him endorse the petitions w^ ^ 
his own hand, without spectacles, and by his cheerful siuil^^^- 
countenance seem to be pleased with his employment.’’ 

In the rigid austerity of his way of living the Emperor allo'V^^^ 
himself no relaxations, and his Moslem subjects regarded him 
a saint. The simplicity of his life is illustrated by the instnictm|^ 
he gave for his funeral. He was buried in a coffin which cost 
rupees, the proceeds of the sale of caps which he had quilted 
self, while the 300 rupees which he ordered to be distributed to t 
poor had been earned by malting copies of the Koran.^ ^ , 

Aurangzeb possessed a distinctly sardonic humour. The 
is told by Manucci ^ that the Emperor on his way to the 
one Friday, after he had prohibited music, met a funeral attcu 
by about a thousand people. When he asked who was dead 


^ History of Auratigziby Vol. \ . pp. 473-476. 

- Ibid., pp. 476, 477, quoting ChurchiWs VoyageSy TV. p. 222, and irat 
:f! IndiCy p. 235, 

- Miif^hal Ride in India, p. 154. r j iqoI' 

* Storio do Mogor, tr. by W. Irvine (Indian Text Senes, London, 

Voi. II. p. S. 
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d: “ The king by his orders has killed Music and vve are 
bearing her to her grave.” “ Pray for the soul of Music,” replied 
^rangzeb, “ and see that she is thoroughly well buried.” 

On another occasion the Emperor does not figure wdth equal 
success. A strict abstainer himself the use of alcohol by his subjects 
infuriated him. As Manucci tells the story: “ Aurangzeb said one 
^ that in all Hindustan no more than tw^o men could be found 
n did not drink, namely himself and Abd-ul-Wahlab the chief 
3 zi appointed by him. But with respect to Abd-ul-Wahlab he 
in error, for I myself sent him every day a bottle of spirits 
ich he drank in secret so that the king did not find it out.” ^ 
Aurangzeb w’as a widely read and accurate scholar; and to his 
and initiative the country owes its greatest digest of 

^'^^iences. Moslem law^, the Fatawah-i-Alayngtri? 

^ There was but little building during the reign, 

^ the style of Mogul architecture rapidly degenerated after 
^tirang 7 :eb*s accession; while the art of painting, though not 
^^^scouraged by the Emperor, noticeably deteriorated.^ “ Not a 
^ §^^nd edifice, finely written manuscript, or exquisite picture 
^^■^niemorates Aurangzeb’s reign.” ^ 

in ^^^ises which led to the fall of the Mogul Empire all existed 
th ^^k?n of Aurangzeb. His successors were weak and, with 
be ^^^^Ption of Bahadur Shah, quite incompetent, who soon 
Ptippets in the hands of their ministers, but the forces 
spnmg up in the vast overgrown empire were too 
Q for any one ruler to control. The death of Aurangzeb 
l^he flood-gates of civil war, revolt and foreign invasion, 
fo^ crumbled to pieces, and Mogul supremacy vanished 

<< such was the prestige of the Timurid dynasty that 

for ^^rne continued to be invoked by the powers that contended 
^tipremacy . . . even when they fought against the Emperor’s 

^ Quoted from the 5 /orio, II. pp. 5, 6. 

“ Hhtory of Atirangzib, V. pp. 477, 47^>. 

® Mughal Rule in India, Ch. VIII. 

* Studies in Mughal hulia, p. 51. 
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authority. . . . (These) rising powers . . . were not necessarin 

rebels by intention. They sought some centre of authority; when 
Delhi broke down they attempted to substitute themselves 
representing the Padishah better than any other power.” ^ 

Nor was this attitude confined to Muhammedan princes, to 
whom even the later Mogul Emperors symbolized religious as wc 
as political sentiments. The Marathas under the rule of then" 
ministers, the Peshwas, though they habitually raided the shrunke>| 
territories of Delhi, frequently acted in the Emperor’s name, 
were proud of such titles as they received, or extorted, from hint- 
The rival European companies took this sentiment into accoun ^ 
Dupleix with his Mogul title of Zafar Jang Bahadur made use o^ 
imperial prestige in his schemes to drive out the English; 
essential preliminary to the substitution “ of a French governnie^^ 
for that of the Moguls gradually and by degrees.” “ The East In 
Company developed their sovereignty in Bengal under the impet* _ 
name, and in the early years of the nineteenth century were still pi” 
porting to act under the authority of the Mogul Emperor. 


After the death of Aurangzeb there began a conflict of i'*' 


;al 


influences, Maratha, Muhammadan and later, for a brief 


,d, 


iniiucnces, iviurauia, xvxuiiaiiiiiiataan anvx 

the French. It was half a century before any sign appeared t 
out of chaos a power would emerge capable of establishing, ' 
but surely, a government which could give peace and unity to In‘- ^ 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI 
SIVAjrS LETTER TO AURANGZEB 

c 

Sivaji was, amongst other things, a clear-sighted statesman 
highest rank, but he was too illiterate to present the case for 
toleration in so polished a form. From the evidence it would seem 
the letter sent by Sivaji was cast into shape by Munshi Nil 
T his remarkably candid State paper is lightened by the reference to 
Maratha leader’s escape from Agra concealed in a country basket. 


^ A. Yusuf All, The of IfiJia, H<ln. 1925. P- j 

2 iJc Bussy to Dupleix on French policy, 26th Februnr}* i 754 > 

Ca/?ih. Hist. British E?fipirCy IV. p. 139. 
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{bS AURANGZEB IX OLD AGE 
By courtesy of Indian Museum, South Kensington 
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\^A::|Ce^etter is given in the History of Axirangzib, Vol. III. pp. 325-329, 
original is now in the possession of the Maharaja of Kolapur. For 
hv genuineness see ihid,^ p. 329, and History of the Mahrattas^ 

^ (Edn. 1921), Vol. 1 . footnote to p. 172. 

tw ^^^^F^^.^'*storical summary is so admirable that, with the exception of 

^ quotations, it is given below in full: 

//;e Emperor Alamgir— 

constant well-wisher Sivaji, after rendering thanks 
^ r the grace of God and the favours of the Emperor,---which are 
the Sun,—begs to inform your Majesty that, although this 
^ -wisher was led by his adverse Fate to come away from your august 
'^vithout taking leave, yet he is ever ready to perform, to the 
est extent possible and proper, everything that duty as a servant and 
demand of him. ^ 

3re f 11 services and devotion to the welfare of the State 

to tb ^uown to the princes, khaxis, amirs, rajahs and rais of India, 
uf th Persia, Central Asia, Turkey and Syria, to the inhabitants 

and^.^ climes of the globe, and to wayfarers on land and sea; 

So flashed on your Majesty’s capacious mind. 

I ^ rendering good service and earning the imperial favour, 

the following words in a spirit of devotion to the public welfare; 
recently come to my ears that, on the ground of the war 
having exhausted your wealth and emptied the imperial 
your Majesty has ordered that money under the name of 
^Un^r ^0 collected from the Hindus and the imperial needs 

fuh^ please your Majesty! That architect of the 

for ^uipire (Jalaluddin), Akbar Padishah, reignetl with full power 


har years. He adopted the admirable poliev of perfect 

MJ^?^y in relation to all the various sects, such as Christians, Jews, 
Brab Hadu’s followers, sky-worshippers, materialists, atheists, 
and Jain priests. The aim of his liberal heart was to cherish 
‘ th ^11 the people. So, he became famous under the title of 

oe World’s spiritual Guide.’ 

gj. . the Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir for 22 years spread his 

to 1 ^hade on the head of thew'orld and its dwellers, gave his heart 
l^i*iends and his hand to his work, and gained his desires. The 
of Shah Jahan for 32 years cast his blessed shade on the head 

anotff "'nrld and gathered in the fruit of eternal life,—which is only 
tim^ name for goodness and fair fame,—as the result of his happy 
earth. 

he the auspicious effect of this sublime disposition, wl erever 

V kbar) bent the glance of his august wish, Victory and Success 
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to welcome him on the way. In his reign many kingc 
'and forts were conquered. The state and power of these emperors 
can be easily understood from the fact that Alamgir Padishah has failea 
and become bewildered in the attempt to merely follow their pohtic ^ 
system. They, too, had the power of levying the jax^rya; but they 
not give place to bigotry in their hearts, as they considered all J 
high and low, created by God, to be (living) examples of the nature ^ 
diverse creeds and temperaments. Their kindness and benevoie^ . 
endure on the pages of Time as their memorial, and so prayer a . 
praise for these (three) pure souls will dwell for ever in the hearts a^ 
tongues of mankind, among both great and small. Prosperity >3 , 

fruit of one’s intentions. Therefore, their wealth and good 
continued to increase, as God’s creatures reposed in the cradle or p>' 
and safety (in their reigns) and their undertakings were achieved. 

“ But in your Majesty’s reign, many of the forts and provinces 
gone out of your possession, and the rest will soon do so, too, 
there will be no slackness on my part in ruining and devastating t!’ 
Your peasants are downtrodden; the yield of every village has dccU 
in the place of one lakh (of Rupees) only one thousand, and »ir 
place of a thousand only ten are collected, and that too with dim^^ 
When Poverty and Beggary have made their homes in the pala^^^.fj 
the Emperor and the Princes, the condition of the grandees and 
can'be easily imagined. It is a reign in which the army is m a 
the merchants complain; the Moslems cry, the Hindus are 
most men lack bread at night, and in the day inflame their own c 
bv slapping them (in anguish). How can the royal spirit permu: 
to add the hardship of the jaziya to this grievous state of things.' ^ j,, 
infamy will quickly spread from west to east and become 
books of history that the Emperor of Hindustan, coveting the 
bowls, lakes jaziya from Brahmans and Jain monks, paupers, n ^ i? 
cants, ruined wretches and the famine-stricken,—that ^aio 

shown by attacks on the wallets of beggars,—that he dashes 
(to the ground) the name and honour of the Timurids! ni' *'’*; 

“ May it please your Majesty! If you believe m the true 
Book and Word of God {i.e., the Quran), you will find there (t^ 
is styled) Rabb-ul-alamin, the Lord of all men, and not Ra ^^,,1 
musalmin, the I.ord of the Muhammadans only. Verily, j L'- 

Hinduism are antithetical terms. They are (diverse pigments; u 
the true Divine Painter for Inending the colours and filling in 
lines (of His r icturc of the entire human species). If it be a " ,,ph; 

tiie cidl to iwayer is chanted in remembrance of Him. if it De a 
tiiL- bell is rung in yearning for Him only. To show }lo!) 

man -d and practices is (really; altering the words of th 
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(^k. To draw (new) lines on a picture fs to find fault with 
inter. 

In strict justice the jaziya is not at all lawful. From the point 
of view of administration it can be right only if a beautiful woman 
^vearing gold ornaments can pass from one countr}' to another without 
^e^ir Dr molestation. (But) in these days even the cities are being 
plundered, what of the. open country.^ Not to speak of its injustice, 
uis imposition of ih^ jaziya is an innovation in India and inexpedient. 

If you imagine piety to consist in oppressing the people and 
^^rorizing the Hindus, you ought first to levy jaziya from Rana Raj 
who is the head of the Hindus. Then it will not be so very 


difficult 


to collect it from me, as I am at your sennee. But to oppress 


flies is far from displaying valour and spirit. 

I wonder at the strange fidelity of your officers that they neglect 
^ ^^'11 you of the true state of things, but cover a blazing fire with 
J^awl IVIay the sun of your royalty continue to shine above the 
^^izon of greatness! 




CHRONOLOGY 


enthronement of Aurangzeb. 

■" ^ pd- Invasion of Assam by Mir Jumla. 

foundation of French Compagnie des hides. 

Sack of Surat by Sivaji. 

Heath of Sliah Jahan. 

Rapture of Chittagong and extermination of Arakan pirates. 
Y^feat of the Yusufzais. 

Aurangzeb began his Hindu persecutions, 
first of succession of Jat rebellions. 


166.^, 
^666. 


--- 

rebellion 

iG>a* ^^'ccution of Teeh Bahadur the Sikh Guru 
lo 8 o. _ 


•r.s,; 


Sivaji s conquests in Southern India. 

Heath of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. 
I^cimposition of xht jizya. 

I^^jput war begins (to end with Jodhpur in 1709)* 
Heath of Sivaji. 

Revolt of Prince Akbar. 

Accession of Sambnji. 

Peace with Udaipur. 

Aurangzeb invades the Dcccan in person. 
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Annexation of Bijapur. 

Annexation of Golconda. 

Capture°of Rajgarh and commencement of the indecisive campaig' 
against the Marathas. 

20th February: death of Aurangzeb. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Later Moguls and the Marathas 

^^'Rangzeb was buried at Daulatabad on the 14th March 1707. 
Shah three surviving sons the provinces 

which he had assigned to them in his lifetime,^ but 
^^as hardly in his grave before all three were fighting each other to 
'^vhole empire. From this war of succession Muazzam, the 
of T brothers, emerged victorious as Bahadur Shah, Emperor 

ndia. His brothers, who were defeated and killed, Azam in June 
^^'^sh in January 1709, had ungovernable tempers and 
ha Unfitted to rule an empire. Bahadur Shah on the other 

Self cultured and kindly, generous to a fault, gifted with great 
^cntrol and pious without being bigoted. An inability to say 
I the weak point in his character,^ but he had the good 

1 choose a competent chief minister in the Badakshi Munim 

was honest, conscientious and loyal; and Bahadur Shah, 
jcJi not a great sovereign, fairly successfully maintained the 

' of the empire. 

^uiediately after the defeat of Azam Shah the new Emperor 
^^Jput was faced with a Rajput rising. On the death of 

Aurangzeb, Ajit Singh had come out of hiding, 
oft . gathered his Rathor clansmen and driven the Moslem 

out of Jodhpur. At the end of 1707 Bahadur Shah invaded 
and Ajit Singh submitted to superior force. He was 
^^0 title of Maharaja for himself, and lesser honours were 
to ^^cd among his sons. Rana Amar Singh of Udaipur refused 
^ homage and retired into his fastnesses, and the Emperor moved 


' MiighaU^ W. Irvine (cd. by Sir Jadunarh Sarkar), Vol. 1 . 

2 YOtxiote. 

, Vol. I. 

: I 


PP- b 


pp. 136-138. 
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iwn to the Deccan to deal with Kam Baksh without enforcu 

surrender. ^ 

In 1710 the Rajputs again rose, and once more Bahadur t’' - 
invaded Rajputana. The negotiations which were opened witli t ^ 
Rajputs were cut short by the news that the Sikhs were in revo t, 
the Emperor, making a peace which left Udaipur, Jaipur and Jo P , 
independent in all but name, hurried off to the Punjab. ,, 

When Aurangzeb died Govind Singh the tenth Sikh ^ , 
sided with Bahadur Shah and wa.'= given a conu^^j^^ 
in the Deccan,’^ where, towards the end of i. ' 

- -■ death 


The Sikh 
Rebellion. 


was murdered by a Pathan. After his 


Sikh scriptures, known as the Granth., became the spiritual rept^" 
ative of the Gurus with Govind’s chosen disciple Banda the 


leader of the Khalsa. The Sikhs gathered round him and m J 
and 1710 Banda succeeded in defeating and killing the Govern 
Sirhind, plundered the province and put to death the Hindu . ■ 
and Moslem assassin of Govind’s children. Banda then occUH 
the country between the Sutlej and the Jhelum and devastatec , 
district of Saharanpur .2 it was at this point that the Emperor 
north to find that the Sikhs had already been defeated and drivei 

the Jammu hills. ' 

Bahadur Shah died at Lahore in February 1712, at the 
sixty-nine, and the inevitable war of succession immediately bro ^ 




Of the four sons of Bahadur Shah, the second Azim-u.sh 

had the largest following, and the eldest : 

Jahandar Shah. with neither troops nor money appeal'*^ 


have the poorest chance as a claimant. But Jahandar Shah ^ ^ |v 
by the able and unscrupulous Persian Zulfiqar Khan, who (''>* ^,,1 

fatlier) had no rival in the kingdom either in rank or uifiucnce,^^|^,. 
soldiers and adventurers flocked to his standard. Zulhqar , 
arranged an alliance between Jahandar Shah and his l^rothc^^^^ 
ush-Shah and Jahan Shah against Azim-ush-Shah who was 0 


^ History of the Sikhs, footnote to p. 8i. 
Jhid., p. 86. 

The Later Mu^hals, Vol. I. pp. 9 , lO- 
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hiS^^t^plecl in the middle of March. Jahandar Shah then turned upon 
‘ brothers and the same fate befell Jahan Shah and Rafi-ush-bhah 


§L 


"ho were successively attacked. On the 29th March 1712 Jahandar 


Sliah 


a was enthroned as Emperor. Asad Khan kept his former position 
Vice-regent and Zulfiqar Khan became chief minister. 

Jahandar Shah was- the first ot the Timurids who could not rule 
iinself, much less govern an empire. He was deposed ana murdered 
his nephew Farrukh-Siyar together with Zulfiqar Khan, after a 
C’hauchcd and disgusting career of eleven months. The only 
Notable event in the reign was the reception of a Dutch embassy, 
"’hich obtained through “ the company’s faithful friend ” Asad Khan, 

1'' 'concessions made useless a few months later by Farrukh-Siyar s 
successful rebellion. 

rarrukh-Siyar entered Delhi as Emperor on the 12th February 
^<trruki, C- 1713 with the bodie'B of Jahandar Shah and Zulfiqar 

, Khan paraded on elephants in the procession, 

f /’ocble, false, cowardly and contemptible,” ^ Farrukh-Siyar was 
'' ^"^ost entirely in the hands of his chief ministers, the two brothers 
^ciyyid Abdullah Khan and Sayyid Hussain .Mi, while the reign of 
it error which followed the Emperor’s accession to power is attributed 
„ \r Khan to the influence of Mir Jumla Mutamid-ul-mulk.“ 

p'"' Jumla, who was a native of Samarkand, was not related to the 
'* uierchant, statesman and soldier whose adventurous career 

t ^ with honour during the reign of Aurangzeb. 

. I'he Sikhs had reunited under Banda during the war of succession 

i ’-’xlof lia, / ^ud continued to give trouble by repeate \ raKing 

‘ the Northern Punjab until an overpowering urce 

sent against them. Banda with 10,000 of his men was besieged 
th Stronghold of Gurdaspur, and for eig t mon . 

«ibhs held out untir starvation forced them to unconditional 
'^’■'•ender. The surxdvors were executed in batches of a hundred 
'lay for a week and Banda was tortured to death. All save the 
aders were offered their lives if thev would accept Islam, but the 


I Vol. 1 . p. 3 


- *. with which aDthonl” liv'mt 'irrcc 

^ f^lFcrs iin alternative, that the Say>'itU were responsibK, 
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^ without exception exultantly preferred to die for their —- 
;r the defeat and death of Banda persistent persecution drove the 
Sikhs into hiding for a generation. 

Three other events of the reign may be noticed. In 1714 ® 
Events of the ^J^issiop was sent to the Mogul court by the East 
Rdsn. ‘ Company. In 1717 the jizya, which Farrukh' 

Siyar had abolished when he proclaimed himself 
Emperor, was reimposed. In 1718 Maratha levies came up to Delhi 
to take part in the disputes at the court, and their representative 
minister Balaji A^svanath negotiated a treaty with Hussain Ali giving 
them the chaiith (one quarter) and the ser dasmak (additional tenth) 
of the whole remaining revenue of the Deccan. This treaty 
ratified after the dethronement of the Emperor.- 

Farrukh-Siyar “ as irresolute in his actions as he was bold in hj- 
Court Intriutie. ” had quarrelled intermittently with his 

Sayyid ministers almost from the day of his accession I 

and had made more than one attempt to overthrow them. The cO'-T'- 
was divided into the factions of the foreign party made up of ih^' 
Alghans, Persians, Arabs, negroes and Turks, and the Hindustan' i 
party of Indian-born Moslems (such as the Sayyids Abdullah Khan' 
and Hussain Ali) with the Rajput, Jat and other powerful Hin^^ 
landowners, groups which were cut across bv the opposing cliqn'^ 
supporting either the Emperor or his ministers.^ But Farrukh' 
Siyar succeeded in alienating most of his adherents, and in February 
1719 ^0 Sayj'ids “ forced into action by regard for their ow'n 
and honour, ^ seized the Emperor and put him to death on the s^^h 
April after barbarous ill-treatment. 

1 hree Emperors were placed on the throne in the course of ^h^ 
next few months, of whom two were already djdng of consurnpd®*j| 
while the third had been a State prisoner for years. Finally at the end ^ 
of September 1719 a fourth descendant of Aurangzeb, Muhamiu^d 
Shah, was enthroned by the Sayyids. He reigned in name for twenty" 1 

^ The Later Mughah^ Vol. I. pp. 317, 318. 
ri * llisiory of the Mahrattas^ Vol. I. pp. 336-339. 

^ 'Jhe Later Mughals, Vol. I. pp. 272-275. 

Shah Nav az Khan cjuoted (but not in any way justified as regar<i^ 
Emperor’s treatment and death) by Irvine, The Later Mughals, Vol. I. p. 395* 
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and lived to see the break-up of the Empire and the invasion 
Shah. 

One of his first acts was to abolish the jisya, and although 
''0 unsuccessful attempts were shortly afterwards made to revive 
engine of religious oppression was never used again in 

^luhammad Shah remained completely in the hands of the Saj'yid 
jjy until 1722, when he succeeded in getting rid of them, 
^^ussain Ali was murdered and Abdullah thrown into prison, where 
ha ultimately poisoned.^ The Sayyids had ruled with an iron 
’ hut after their overthrow the Emperor surrounded himself 
inexperienced and wholly inept advisers, and what had been the 
ramount power in India began to drift on the tide of affairs from one 
without exerting the smallest influence upon 
history of the country. 

’^P^rial control over the provinces was purely nominal within 
of the death of Aurangxcb. Murshid Quli Khan the 
of Bengal Vicerop, who died in 1725, combined the posts 

‘ffte Finance Minister of Bengal, Orissa and Bihar, and 

here ]• rulership of the richest province in India became 

hinrr Persian, Sayyid Saadat Khan, progenitor of the 

Ptoc^ Oudh, was made governor of that province in 1723,^ and 
tile tule it in practical independence, while at the end of 

foundations of the great State of Hyderabad were 
y the ancestor of its present ruler. 

'fry, 

len Farrukh'Siyar came to the throne Asaf Jah was one of 
^^'•^crabad. rising men in India. His family, which came 

originally from Samarkand, had supplied more than 
officer of State, and in 1713 Asaf Jah, already a distinguished 
provincial governor, was made Viceroy of the Deccan, as 
Withi^'" ^ staunch friend of Farrukh-Siyar he was relegated 

ui two years to the insignificant Governorship of Moradabad by 

^ The Later MnghalSy Vol. II. p. 96. 

^ Early Revenue History of Bcngaf F. D. Ascoli. 

T^hc Later Mu^hals, Vol. II. p. 135. 
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ids. The Nizam ^ began active hostilities against them, fl 
he issued as Viceroy of the Deccan. Appointed chief minister 
of the Empire in 1723, the Nizam soon found that his position 
intolerable. The young Emperor was surrounded by companion^ 
who pandered to his lowest tastes, and he preferred their opinion tn 
the counsel of his minister. Public business was dealt with as 
it were a child’s toy. Revenue business was disposed of by the head^ 
of the army, and night-watchmen decided cases instead of the 
The Emperor was immersed in pleasure, the nobles drunk with env>» 
the servants of the State starving.” “ 

Thwarted at everj^ turn in his efforts to end these abuses, 
Nizam threw up his appointment in the following year and returned 
to his own province. He had been appointed “ Deputy of th^ 
Empire,” but Muhammad Shah saw that bis deputy had every intcR' 
tion of becoming independent of Delhi and sent secret orders 
Mubariz Khan, Governor of Hyderabad, to oust him from 
Deccan. The Nizam completely defeated Mubariz in the autum*^ 
of 1724, and sent his head to court with a congratulatory letter 
the victory obtained by the imperial arms.^ But after the battle ^ 
Shakar Khera the Nizam exercised every prerogative of sovereig**^^^ 
except the use of the imperial scarlet umbrella, the recitation of 
Friday prayer in his own name and the issue of coinage stamped 
his own superscription. The countries south of the Narbada whi^| 
had been won by the Moguls by more than a centurj^ of w^ar 
lost to them for ever. 


The powerful organization created by the genius of Sivaji ^ 
appeared for a time aftei his death, although 
^ extinction of the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golcon 

removed the check upon Maratha incursions ^ ^ 
swarms of marauding horsemen devastated the Deccan. But th 
warlike Hindu population of Maharashtra were not united by ^ ^ 

^ this is actually' a misnomer, but it is a simpler description than 
mull;, Mir Qarnar-ud-din, Chin Qilich Khan Bahadur, Path Jang, or SubaJ' 
of the Deccan. 

^ The Later Allighals, Vol. 11. pp. 131--134. 

^ History 0/ the Alahraites, Vol. I. p. 356. 
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^ determination to throw off a foreign yoke and vindicate 
] ir civil and religious liberties. Their guiding star was not 
patriotism but plunder/ and the country administered by Tara Bai, 
Ram’s young widow, was broken into factions all fighting for 
^^eir own hand. In 1708 Bahadur Shah allowed Sambaji’s son Shahu 
^ return to his own people from the Mogul court, and he at once 
, ^^^ed and assumed the kingship, although it was five years 
^ ore his ascendancy over the Marathas was assured. Unlike his 
^^edecessors, Shahu, while he styled himself King of the Hindus 

"i\T ^^^^’^odged the suzerainty of Delhi in his dealings with the 

^'^^guls. 

^hahu, although he possessed the violent temper of his race, had 
The Peshtva vices and cruelty of his father. He was 

^ devout Hindu strongly favourable to the Brahmans, 
p in his policy and liberal to all religious establishments, 

ro most experienced Maratha ministers gathered 

p and the ablest of them all was the second minister, or 

^ ^ Balaji Visvanath, a Konkani Brahman, who was appointed in 
'^^ate* almost incredible rise of the Maratha people from a 

Visv ^^^f'^sion and anarchy dates from the time when Balaji 
into ^^^ame the trusted adviser of his sovereign, and a common 
created and for a time preserved among the Maratha 
Shahu, a man of average ability who cared for nothing but 
hunting and fishing, strongly disliked the details of adminis- 
f^j. The outward show of deference to his position was enougli 
foresee that he W’as delegating a power w'hich 
'^^persede his own. 

' s general system of administration was revived, but the 
spirit of patriotism which he had inspired was 
overlaid and smothered by the ruling passion, 
. skilfully stimulated by the Peshwa, which united 

^‘Hco chiefs, the pursuit of plunder. Eveiw leader was 

^vhi further activity by a definite share in new' conquests, 

Purdf ^ advantage to hold. This entailed an intricate 

^ ion ot tho jagirs and provinces which brought about a departure 
^ HrJory of the Mahratt(r^ Vol. I. pp. 303, 304. 
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principle of the direct collection of taxes by the cen 
gb^rnment and the payment of all salaries and militar}^ pay by the 
Treasury. Maharashtra, which had been collectively referred to by 
Kuropeans up to the death of Raja Ram as the Sivajis, ^ no" 

allowed its king a percentage of the revenue (later reduced to a 

allowance) for his privy purse, while the Peshwa controlled an< 
allotied the remainder. 

The financial system introduced by Balaji Visvanath was so 

complicated that only the most highly educated officials, that is 

say the Brahmans, could understand it. I'he bulk of the revenue’ 

came from the levy made upon territories of other powers. The whol^' 

authorised chatith could never be collected, arrears ran on, and th^ 

total claims remained undefined; but, in the words of Grant Du^ 

‘‘ the one system in practice, that of exacting as much as they coul^’ 

was as simple as it was invariable.” A district once overrun by 

Miirathas was said to be under tribute from usage, and the othci^ 

were plundered by virtue of letters patent.^ 3 

The Maratha fleet, under the Angria family, levied their taxation 

at sea, indiscriminately plundering the ships of ^ 
Maratha Pirates, . ^ \ TllC 

nationalities that appeared on the coast. ^ ‘ . 

Angrias, justly notorious as bold and successful pirates, were of 

Maratha and either Portuguese or Arab descent.'^ Kanoji 

who was given ten forts, including Kolaba, Suvarndrug and Ghet^^ 

(Viziadrug), by Balaji Visvanath in 1713 as an inducement to supp^^ 

Shahu,^ was a leader of genius and enterprise. He made his positi^^^ 

so secure that he was able to defy the efforts of the English govern^ 

ment of Bombay, the Portuguese and the Dutch to take his foilifi^''' 

harbour. ^ 

In the same way as the Magh pirates of Chittagong had attrad^^^ 

Portuguese desperadoes many of the worst members of the creWS P 

the Maratha ships were Europeans and, as Philip Gosse has remark^ 

Englishmen.® One of Angria^s captains \vas a thorough-paced scoun^ 

^ Historv of the Mahrattas, Vol. I. p. 412 and footnote. 

- Ibid., Vol. 1. p. 342. 8 ^ Vol. I. p. 343. 

^ Ibid., Vol. L, footnote to p. 280. ^ Ibid., Vol. I. pp. 327-328 nnd footo'’ 

‘ Jliitory of Piracy, I'j.U, P- 2.14. 
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cd James Plantain, the friend of Mulatto Tom, who 

son of the pirate Avery. 

^ and Avery had both appeared off the Malabar coast at the 

of uie seventeenth century, The latter, known as the Grand 
pirate, by successfully attacking the Mecca fleet of the empire, had 
aused serious complications between the East India Company and 
government.! 

^ some time before the East India Company learnt the lesson 

ship could not reasonably be expected to carry cargo 
f. .j^Sht fast piratical craft; and succeeding member-s of the Angria 
beTl ^ with the connivance of the Peshwa’s government to 

th ^^rror of the coast until 1750, when Tulaji Angria disavowed 
Co of Poona. This brought down upon him in 1755 a 

l-’on by the Marathas and a small British squadron under 

James to whose resolute tactics the fall of Suvarndrug was 
\Y ' yoar later a British fleet of twelve warships under Admiral 
^ ^ut-opean and 600 Indian infantrj' com- 

!ook ^ Clive, then a colonel, co-operating with the Marathas, 
P'rac Tulaji was captured and imprisoned for life. But 

Until Malabar coast was not finally stamped out by the British 

togo.® 

Visvanath died in 1720 and the office became hereditary 
of when he was succeeded as Peshwa by his eldest son 

Baji Rao. Bred a soldier as well as a statesman, 
hoof) p united the enterprise, vigour and hardi- 

\vin ^ Maratha chief with the polished manners and great ability 
®*^oon I , distinguish the Brahmans of the Konkan. In the 

industry and close attention to detail were combined 
political insight. He had both the head to plan and the 
of |.i ° !^^<^cute in his sovereign’s name his schemes for the expansion 
power.^ While Shahu allowed himself to become, 
U's successors remained, an ornamental figure-head at Satara, 

^ ^'^ahraftas, Vol. I. p. 280, footnote, pp. 288-289 and footnote. 

» PP- 47 »- 4 «.'> 

* lituiiU Luipire^ Vol, IV. p. '^82. 

ory of MahrattaSf Voi. I. p. 359. 
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yMd minister Sriput Rao was not so complacent, and struggle^ 

!lme to uphold the royal authority. But Baji Rao overcame 
[opposition, and the most important personages in India, until Duph^’^ 
became governor of Pondicherry in 1742, were the Peshwa at Satai'iij 
Ithe Nizam at Hyderabad and the Governor of Bengal at MurshidabaOj 
The Nizam, although at times in alliance with the Marathas, 
every inducement to check their growing power and never-ending 
encroachments. The blackmail which they levied on the Deccan, 
the chauth w'as nothing else, was sanctioned on the condition 
promiscuous raiding should cease, and this condition was beint? 
ignored. The Nizam tried to weaken the Marathas by reviving thej^ 
old hereditary disputes, but he only strengthened the Pesh^^'^ ^ 
position and drew the.Maratha people more closely togeth^'* 
Active hostilities were equally unsuccessful; he failed to take Poon^ 
and his own capital was threatened. 

In 1731 the Nizam made a remarkably astute move. He signt^d 
secret compact with the Peshwa by which he was left undisturbed 
the Deccan, while the Marathas were given a free hand with resp^^’^^ 
to the territory still under Mogul suzerainty further north.^ 
Nizam thus averted the danger threatening himself and directed ^ 
towards the Rajput States. Nor was this all. Had the Marath^^^J. 
instead of overrunning these principalities to levy tribute by force ^ 
arms, united with the Rajput chiefs of Rajputana and Central ‘ 


a powerful Hindu alliance might have swept Moslem rule out 
India. 




bib 


The Peshwa Baji Rao established a footing in Malwa in 1734^ . j 
two years later he found that, notwithstanding the tribute 
from the foreign districts, the upkeep of the vast army necessary ^ 
support his policy was more titan the revenue could stand, his 
were in arrears of pay and his finances heavily involved. His deniaU'-^^ 
upon th^* imperial provinces became even more extravagant and ^ 
ont, and in 1736 he made an attempt to extort the Emperor’s 
ment to them by a demonstration of force. The Peshwa was, howev^^ ^ 
obliged to retreat from the neighbourhood of Delhi, and a year 


^ Poona did not become the Maratha seat of governuu nt unril 1750. 


' history of the Mafirattas, Vol. 1 . pp. 368-37 


/.W., Vol. I. p. 377 - 
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imad Shah offered the Nizam Malwa and Gujarat if he would 
^nve the Marathas out of these provinces. The Nizam, seriously 
rmcd by the ever-increasing power of his allies, readily agreed, and 
^^^ed south from Delhi with 34,000 Mogul and Hindu troops 
what was considered the most efficient artillery^ in 

^^ji Rao concentrated all his available forces and crossed the 
ada with 80,000 men in January 1738. The armies met near 
and the Marathas at once took the initiative forcing the 
and^^'back on Seronji. Here he was practically surrounded, 
con weeks of the opening of the campaign he signed a 

so\ giving the Peshwa the whole of Malwa, the absolute 

of the country between the Narbada and the Chambal 
^^demnity of fifty lakhs of rupees,- equivalent to ^^500,000 
I^aji Rao remained south of the Chambal le\7ing contri- 
negotiating for the imperial ratification of the treaty, 

^ ^be Nizam returned to Delhi, upon which a fearful disaster 
^bout to fall 

^adir Quli, a Turkman of a poor family in KJiurasan, had freed 
Persia from its seven terrible years of subjection to 
clip]^ the Afghans by his genius as a soldier and his skilful 

fhe Shah ''Pahmasp in gratitude had given to the hero of 

'Paij people literally half of his kingdom. A few years later 

but^K^^ ^vas deposed, and Nadir became Regent to his infant son. 
boy died when four years old, and Nadir became King of 
^ ^"73^ to begin a career of conquest from the Caspian to 

173S Nadir Shah, then in his fiftieth, year, turned 
^^d ^^dia and invaded Mogul Afghanistan. Muhammad Shah 
advisers had, in spite of repeated warnings, for years 
^fat* province and stinted it of money. 'Phe adminis- 

^^d bi.llen to pieces, the troops were “ ill-fed, ill-equipped 

^ ^f^tmed througli poverty,’’ and Kabul fell after a five weeks' 
P^Jgu in the third week of June.^ 

<» of the Mnhruttas, Voi. I. ji. 39^. •’ UUL^ Vol. I. p. 3o(\ 

hutvr Mu^^huU^ Vol. 11 . p. 3 :7. ‘ 
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taking use of the diplomatic pretexts which the inept and c 

Delhi government presented to him, Nadir Shah 
moved forward to invade India and passed through 
Jalalabad on the 12th November 1738. Peshaw^^^ 
was occupied without opposition six days later, and Lahore surren¬ 
dered early in January 1739. Nadir Shah’s invading army, with 
cavalr}^ screen 30 or 40 miles in advance of the main body, spread 
ruin and disorder throughout the Punjab, while the lawiess elements 
in the country, freed from all restraint,, took to plunder and pillage ’ 
“ the whole province was in complete revolution.” 

The Mogul government had not moved a man to protect th<^ 
frontier when the ominous news of the loss of Kabul reached 
in the first week of July 1738; nor were any militaiy preparation^ 
made for tw’o months after Nadir Shah came through the Khyber 
mid-November. But the occupation of Lahore thoroughly alarm^ 
the court and frantic appeals for help were made to the Nizam, 
the Rajputs and even to Baji Rao. The Marathas contented them 
selves with preparations to defend the line of the Narbada; the Rnjp^ 
chiefs, hopelessly alienated since the time of Aurangzeb and with 
prospect of independence before them, ignored the summons; ^n 
the Emperor, influenced by the jealousy and suspicion of the 
stani party, would not give the Nizam, who had come to Delhi 
a small contingent, supreme command of the arniy. ., 

After more inexcusable delay the imperial troops, which possm . 
numbered 75,000, including the reinforcements brought by 
Khan, Governor of Oudh, began their advance and reached Karn^^ 
the end of January 1739. Here they entrenched themselves ih * 
camp said to have been 12 miles in circumference and awaited | ^ 
enemy. The size of the camp is explained by Irvine.^ After 
out that Lord Lake’s camp, during his operations in the same ^ 
(1804--06) contained 300,000 souls, of whom only 30,000 
scldiers, he goes on to say: ‘‘As the Emperor himself walh 
harem and the luxurious grandees with their families w^ere pre^^ei^ ^ 
we shall not be wrong in estimating the population in the 
at Karnal at a million.” 

* Tht! Later Mugbah, Vol. II. pp. 338-3'!9. 
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ir Shah reached Karnal with a striking force of about 55,000 

battle of Karual remainder of his army of 80,000 had 

* been detached to guard his long line of communi¬ 
cations. On the following morning, the 13th February 1739, the 
p^ogul army moved out from its entrenchments to the attack. The 
crsian army consisted of cavalry, mostly equipped with fire-arms, 
a camel corps of swivel guns. The Indian forces with their 
J^ost immobile artillery, their field guns mounted on elephants, 
cir neglect of musketry and their reliance on the shock tactics of 
heavy cavalry, w’ere mown dowm by the rapid fire and w^ell- 
^cntrolled volleys of the invaders. Muhammad Shah was totally 
^ <^ated in less than three hours, and the imperial field treasur}% 
elephants and baggage all fell into the hands of the victors, 
se battle the Nizam, “ the key of the State of India,w^as 

to open peace negotiations; and on the 7th March the Persian 
Muhammad Shah entered Delhi together to settle the terms 
indemnity. 

i>ut while the negotiations w^ere going on a disturbance broke out 


^ock 






in the city in which some Persian military police 
were attacked. The mob got out of hand, killing a 


Persian soldiers, and on the morning of the iith March 
to ®hah put the town w^ards in which the outbreak had occurred 
, sw^ord for five hours. Then he yielded to the prayers 


^ _ for five hours. Then he yielded to the prayers of 

.^^^I'oad Slxah and gave orders for the massacre to cease, an order 
his disciplined troops are said to have immediately obeyed, 
number of people killed in Delhi is estimated by Irvine at 20,000. 
h this connexion, and as a contrast to modern conditions, a 
‘‘ to p. 93 of Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs is of interest: 

defeat of the Delhi sovereign and Nadir’s entry into the 
^lo • • . were not known in London until the 1st October, so 
communications and of so little importance w’as Delhi to 
^SHshmen ” at that time. 

iu Shah stayed in the capital for about two months engaged 

the huge indemnity from the Emperor, the nobles and the 
p public, which enabled him to remit the entire revenue of 

for three years, in addition to making a lavish award of prize- 
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'ey to his troops. Muhammad Shah had to cede to Persia 
country west of the Indus “ from Kashmir to Sind,” and when 
Shah left Delhi on the 5th May 1739 ^ he took the Koh-i-no®*^ 
diamond and the peacock throne away with him. Eight years laW*^ 
Nadir Shah was assassinated, his treasures were plundered and di^' 
persed and with them the Peacock Throne of Shah Jahan. 

Timur’s invasion of India at the end of the fourteenth century 

brought desolation and appalling suffering upon d’® 
^rwasio°i country from the north-western passes to Delhi, 

it did not result in dismemberment. The vicet^) 
whom he left in the Punjab and Upper Sind kept order in thc-'^ 
provinces and eventually founded the Sayyid line of Delhi 
But Nadir Shah, when he annexed Afghanistan and the trans-In*^^^"'’ 
provinces, deprived India of her natural dcfcnswe frontier on 
west and laid her open to renewed attack. As Sir Jadunath Sarl'*^*^ 
has pointed out,® Timur’s destructive work and the threat of furth^^^ 
invasion from his country ended with his life. But the Abdali a''**’ 
his dynasty continued Nadir’s w'ork m India as the heir to his 
With the Khyber Pass and the Peshawar district in foreign han‘ 
the Punjab became a starting-point for fresh expeditions agai*’*' 
Delhi. 

When Nadir Shah entered India, the Punjab, then ifndef 
efficient local administration, was peaceful and prosperous. ^ 
he left it orderly rule had been exchanged for utter desolat'^'’| 
banditry and anarchy. The Punjab in its state of chaos had pas^^j^ 
out of Mogul control more than twelve years before Ahmad Sh-' 
Durrani took formal possession of it in 1752.® During the inva^'j’’, 
of Nadir Shah the Sikhs collected in small bands and impart'^’ 
plundered their wealthier fellow-countrymen and stragglers of ^ 
Persian army. Growing in boldness and strength they began 
matically to le\7 contributions, and to raid farther and 
eastward, plundering, burning and massacring wherever they wcO*-* 

^ The Later Mughals, Vol. II. p. 375 (authority: Hanway). 

’ Jhid., Vol. II. p. 377, in the concluding editorial chapter of Irvine’s wofl' 

* Ilnlory of the Sikhs, p. q6. 
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east of Delhi the unruly Afghan colonists of Rohilkh; 
hemselves by insurrection and hard fighting to considerable 
^.^^P^^^i^nce, although they were not strong enough to resist the 
^^^^tha inroads. Rohilkhand was originally the Hindu provinces of 
"^^tehr and Sambhala which were colonised in the seventeenth 
^^^turj^ by Pathans mostly of the Yusufzai tribe, who built Shahja- 
- npur. The name Rohilkhand is derived from the Afghan why 
^^tintainous, and eluy the Hindu word for “ a person belonging to 
S^oup/’ Rohilkhand being the district they inhabitated. 

the provinces of the empire to the* south of Delhi the Marathas 
now established in absolute security and, with the central 
entirely powerless, their marauding expeditions began 
Penetrate repeatedly to Orissa, south-eastern Bihar and Bengal. 

Shah and his ministers were utterly incompetent and 
The Nizam was the only able and straightforward statesman 
vy. ^'Jvise the Emperor, but he was now a very old man, and he 
Son Deccan where rebellion had broken out among his 

of K anticipation of his death. For the Mogul empire no vestige 
Ope remained. 

Per ^ Muhammad Shah and the Nizam both died. The Em- 
Ja succeeded by his son Ahmad Shah, who made Safdar 

(^^awab of Oudh) his chief minister, and the long-standing 
began between the rulers of Oudh and of the Deccan for this 

The 


a 


'ust government of Delhi liad become a negligible factor, but a 
Asiatic power had arisen in the kingdom of Afghanistan. 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747 Persia was plunged into 


state 


of confusion which lasted fifty years. Ahmad Shah of the 
^ secured control of Afghanistan in 1747 and made the 
finto the nation which is still ruled by the Durrani dynasty 
^ounded. In the course of his campaigns, which set his frontiers 
to fu O^ns to the north and almost to the shores of the Caspian 


He 

vso ''"ost, Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded India seven times, and 
forced the Mogul government, paralysed by civil .war, to cede 
^ formally to him. 

"^hmad Shah of Delhi was deposed and blinded by his chief 
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Ister Ghazi-ud-din, grandson of the first Nizam, in 1754, 

^^as replaced by another I'imurid, Alamgir 11 . Two years later 
Ahmad Shah Durrani made his third expedition into India. Delh^ 
was sacked and again given over to the horrors of massacre. The 
Afghan king returned to his own country in 1757, leaving a nominee 
of his own, the able Delhi noble Najib-ud-daula, as chief ministet? 
while he appointed his own viceroy in the Punjab to keep the roa^ 
open from Afghanistan. 

India at this period was in a state of almost complete chaos ann 
anarchy. The whole country was torn in pieces. The provinces an^ 
viceroyalties of the old Mogul Empire had been parcelled out, 
Sir Alfred Lyall describes it,^ “ among revolted governors, rebelH^'^^ 
chiefs, leaders of insurgent tribes or sects, religious revivalists, 
captains of mercenary bands. The Indian people were becomii^? 
masterless multitude swaying to and fro in the political storm, 
clinging to any power, natural or supernatural, that seemed likely 
protect them. They were prepared to acquiesce in the assumptiot^ ^ 
authority by anyone who could show himself able to discharge 
most elementary functions of government in the preservation of 1^ ^ 
and property.” 

The Sikhs had taken the opportunity offered to them by Afg^^j| 
invasion to rise. Between 1756 and 1758 they were strong 
to occupy Lahore where, under Jassa Singh, a carpenter, they 
the Mogul mint to strike rupees with the inscription: “ Coined 
the grace of the Khalsa in the country of Ahmad, conquered by 
tlie Kalal.” 2 


There was no organized and settled government in the north, 


to 


The Maratha bid 


the Marathas resolved to make a supreme effotl^ 
for Supremacy. establish their supremacy over all India. They 

isolated the Mogul possessions in the Deccan . 
had every hope of eventually overwhelming them. The 
appeared to hold for the Marathas the promise of spreading I 
authority and preserving Brahman ascendancy throughout the lenf*" 


^ Rise of tlie British Dominion in India. 

* History of the Sikhs, Cunningham, Edn. 


1918, p. 98. 
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later moguls and- marathas 
^adth of the great Empire where their co-religionists 


many centuries been a conquered people in their native 


self,;”'’ Confederacy had been founded on the unstable basis of 

plunder. In tlie time of Baji Rao the 
refused the opportunity to ally itself to the 
power present a united Hindu front to the Moslem 

latecl campaigning methods of the Marathas were calcu- 

hostility of the peasantry.^ In their own homes, 
^arath^ quietly enjoying their hereditary rights, the 

! P'talify always been distinguished for their kindliness, their hos- 
i adv' • moral standards and their uncomplaining courage 

I Grant Duff has observed, “ the extension of 

freedom even to Hindus, except 
I hab’ °Pmlon; and it rarely brought protection or improved 
! “PPress'*^'^ conditions of the vanquished. Destruction, rapine, 

' ^ tyranny were their more certain concomitants; and 

diey entitled to the negative praise of not being blood-thirsty, 
’^’"fceling and ungenerous victors.” 

^ e JVlaratha Confederacy had been under the lethargic leader- 

j of the death of his father 

' Baji Rao, the second Peshwa, in 1740, while the 

^ ^adg^L administration was in the hands of his cousin 

^ 7 s 8 , "hao. with Raghunath Rao as the principal general. In 
^^J?liUn federal contingents of Holkar and Sindia, 

^d advanced into Northern India. Delhi was taken 

^'’^d-daula expelled; Lahore was occupied and Ahmad 
ip the driven out; and a Maratha administration was set up 

^^aratl These successes were to mark the highest point of 

K hute'^ of Grant Duff, “ their right to 

^Cccg ^^hnowledged on the hanks of the Coleroon, and the 
horse had quenched their thirst from the waters of the Indus.” 


Ain f'^dden and dramatic Maratha success thoroughly alarmec 
s em rulers of the north, and provoked in Mmad Sh:il: 
^ ’ History of the Mahrattas, Vol. I. p. 516. 
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rrani the only great Asiatic soldier who appeared in India durr 
the eighteenth century. A Moslem league was formed by Najib-u^' 
daula, and in the winter of 1759-60 the Afghan king came throug 
the north-western passes to open the campaign. The Marathas 
far from their base, their forces were overwhelmed in succession, ^ 
Ahmad Shah after reoccupying Lahore swept the confederate troops 
out of Northern India. , 

The Peshwa collected every available man, and the Marat ' 
forces concentrated south of the Chambal under t ^ 
Panipau nominal command of Balaji’s young son Viswas 

with Sadasheo Bhao as the actual leader. The army which was 
renew the invasion of Northern India and make a final bid for Marat 
supremacy is estimated by Elphinstone to have amounted to ^ 

men, but these included the usual swarm of camp followers. ^ ^ 
backbone of the army, a picked force trained on French lines 
the command of Ibrahim Gardi Khan, consisted of 2000 cava 0 ^ 
9000 infantry with matchlocks, and 40 guns. The main body 
made up of 58,000 Maratha horse, 2000 Rajput cavalry, about 5 ^ , 
inferior infantry, 200 heavy guns, a number of rocket battcri^^^^^ 
thousands of roving freebooters, known in Indian history as 
and a horde of bandits.^ ^ 

Ghazi-ud-din had murdered Alamgir II while tlie Afghan an * 
was on the march into India, and the young Emperor Shah Alain, ^ 
was recognized by Ahmad Shah Durrani, was absent in Bengal try^ 
to make an alliance with the new masters of that province, the 
India Company. The Muhammadan defence against the Mara^ ^ 
invasion lay in the hands of Ahmad Shah Durrani and his Afg ' 
army supported by contingents of Indian Moslems. 

Ahmad Shah’s army, according to Kasi Raja Pundit, 
present at the battle and examined the Shah’s muster-rolls, consis 
of 41,800 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, including the Afghan musket^^., 
and camel gunners, about 70 guns and a large number of irregul'*^^*'’ 

^ History of the MahrattaSy Vol. I. pp. 517, SiS with footnote, 521, 522 > jj. 
the account written in 1808 by Saiyid Ghulam Ali, Elliot and Dowson, Vol- 
p. 400. 

- History of the Mohrattas, Vol. I. p. 521 ; and Oxjord History oj ludta, P* ^ 
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ii by me 


campaign of 1760 began with the occupation of Delhi by tne 
Ahm ■ , q’ opened negotiations with the Afghans. But 
Mat- niood to make peace. In his opinion “ the 

this 'th f'lindustan, and by one effort we can get 

''hick f *1? sides for ever.” The desultory skirmishing 

to j. j ^ °"^^d 'vas deliberately prolonged by the Afghan commander 
Maratha supplies, and by the beginning of the new 

c-ntrft t ^°*^^®derate army was on the verge of starvation within its 
cnchments at Panipat. 

artnv'l January 1761, just before daybreak, the Maratha 

4fgk ^ ^ lines and formed up for battle some little way from the 
the ^^rnP) with Ibrahim Gardi Khan on the left flank, Sindia on 

artillery, according to the tactical dis- 
"’atch^H^ k^ advance of the centre. Here they halted and 

deployment of Ahmad Shah’s forces. The engagement 
^ada ^ furious charge of the Maratha horse upon the Muham- 
the Afghan cavalry caught at the halt were ridden 
^hah tl ^ to be rallied with the greatest difficulty. Ahmad 
d'^liverpH reserves and early in the afternoon 

^^ao ,v ^ counter-attack which decided the day. Viswas 

’’uiit wounded and the Maratha army broke into utter 

faj. '. tsadasheo Bhao did not s 


survive his defeat though his actual 


Prisoner Ibrahim Gardi Khan died of his wounds, a 

K.,- * 


The 


^'^dia^ Victorious Afghans showed no mercy to the vanquished, 
^t^mb ’ f wounded and taken prisoner, was beheaded, and the 


tirnbe f u- . . prisoner, was Deneaaecl, and the 

f Hindus killed in action or butchered as prisoners was 

^'^d^ad ? 200.000. The Peshwa Balaji Rao, crossing the 

rk^ reinforcements, was met by a messenger with a letter 

'Solv 1 “ Two pearls have been 

i twenty-seven gold mohurs have been lost, and of the 


'll 4 iiavc Ut,Cll JUM, dllu or LUc 

^'‘""ot be cast up.” The Peshwa never 


r vunij.jL oc tast up. me resmva never 

die s,\. die shock of the disaster, and he returned to Poona to 

months afterwards. 




^ idenuoal account is given in the 


PP- .'i'4-529- 
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*'ampat was the greatest battle which had been fought fo^ 
*^nturies between Hindus and Moslems, but its results were quite 
disproportionate to its magnitude. Babar, when he defeated Ibrahii^ 
Lodi in 1526, and Akbar by the destruction of Hemu’s army thir y 
( years later, successively established and secured an empire by theu 
' victories. But Ahmad Shah, the victor of the third battle of Pampas 
gained nothing by his exploit. His troops, who were sufferio. 
heavily from disease and who had drawn no pay for two ycar'^ 
became mutinous and insisted on a return to the highlands of Afghinj,^ 
istan, and Ahmad Shah was obliged to retire from India. He 
Najib-ud-daula in authority at Delhi and appointed deputies i'^ 
Sirhind and Lahore, who had considerable trouble with the Sikhs- 


The Afghan hold on the northern provinces gradually relaxed 


me /iigiiaii iiuiu uii - 

the Punjab relapsed into a state of confusion from which it was 
restored until the rise of Ranjit Singh at the beginning of the ne^ 

century. ., jv 

On the other hand the consequences of the battle were vvic 
felt in India. The Marathas were still the most formidable power ^ 
the countr)' in spite of the heavy defeat which swept them 
time out of the north. But Panipat was the death blow to the S'”''! , 
confederacy. As Elphinstone ^ has pointed out, “ The history ut 
Mogul Empire closed of itself with that battle and the confederacy^^^ 
the Maratha princes dissolved when this, their common 
completely disappeared.” Dissensions soon broke out after the 
of Balaji Baji Rao, and the government of the Peshwa never reg^‘’ 
its vigour. Most of the Maratha conquests were recovered 
but it was by independent chiefs with the help of European 
and trained State troops. 


The years 1757 to 1761 were fateful in Indian history. 

Shah, when he retired from India after Panipat, practically closed ^ 
line of conquering invaders from Central Asia, and the 
confederacy failed disastrously in the bid for supremacy, althoug 
princes had not been crushed. 

^ distory of the Sikhs, pp. 100-104. 

2 History of India, p. 573 (sth Edn.). 
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later moguls and MARATHAS ' \CT 

destinies of India lay neither with Kabul nor with Poona. 

^ reluctant authority was taking shape. 

Beni , t’"*® East India Company the virtual controllers 

the Hpn ’• Plassey, a power which was manifested by 

^^ttino' of the Nawab Mir Jafar in 1760 and the temporary 

^he ilk Company of Mir Kasim in his place; while on 

'^ollend , ^761, a week after Panipat, the Comte de Lally- 

t® the France in India, surrendered Pondicherry 

'ts oril^' opened between the years 1757 and 1761, had 

to tb Carnatic, and the series of events which ultimately 

^ establishment of British supremacy are described in the 
"^'og chapters. 

^hapteo^y’’® chronology of events of this period is given at the end of 
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MINISr^ 


CHAPTER XIII 




French and English in the Carnatic 

The Carnatic was the most important of the principalities 
the suzerainty of the Nizam, who was virtually an independe^^ 
sovereign in the Deccan after 1724. It lay between the 
Ghats and the Bay of Bengal, and extended from the Kistna ^ 
south to the Maratha State of Tanjore and the little kingdom ■_ 
Trichinopoly. On the Carnatic coast stood the three cities of 
leading European trading companies, English Madras, 
Pondicherry, and Dutch Negapatam. The seat of the provide 
government was at Arcot, and the Nizam’s deputy, or nawab, 
administered it in 1736, was Dost Ali, usually referred to ii® 
Nawab of Arcot. • 0 •’ 

Ambitious to convert liis official appointment as deputy 
hereditary sovereignty, the Nawab determined to extend the 
he governed, and the small States of Trichinopoly and 
seemed an easy prey. In 1736-37 the Nawab’s son Safdat 
and his son-in-law Husain Dost Khan, who is generally kno'' ^ /, 
Chanda Sahib, conquered Trichinopoly, then being ruled 
Hindu princess, the widow of the last Nayak representative 0 
ancient kingdom of Vijiyanagar. Chanda Sahib, w'ho now 
its first Moslem governor,, combined bold leadership in wai 
remarkable astuteness in politics. He had a great admirattoii^^^. 
the French, wffiose language he spoke, and in 1739, 

Ids troops had been unable to conquer the Maratha 
Tanjore, he took Karikal and handed it over to the Co>tip f 
des hides. . ^ tl’’ 

A year later 50,000 Maratha horse made an incursion 


Carnatic, where they had not been seen for a gcneratioui 
cvcr-convenient pretext of levying the chuut/i, but prob 
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for the IMoslem depredations in Tanjore territory. Descend- 
^ipon the country by an unfrequented route they surprised the 
‘ii'natic army in the Dalmacherri Pass, and the Nawab of Arcot 

came to terms with the 
them off by the payment of a heavy indemnity 
at the same time a secret compact ^ by which the 
^^^irathas agreed to crush Chanda Sahib whom his brother-in-law '‘• 
the \ too powerful. Trichinopoly was besieged and taken by 
‘^^itan ^ 74 ^ > Chanda Sahib was sent a prisoner to 

the siege the Maratha commander wrote to Dumas, 
Pondicherry, demanding the surrender of Chanda 
ther f family, jewels and elephants which had been sent 

^^fety, with the alternative that the Marathas would take 
ft>rce and levy forty years' arrears of chaiith upon the 
Dumas sent back the answer: “The wife of Chanda 
IS m Pondicherrj’' under the protection of the King of France, 
and all the Frenchmen in India would die rather than 
too you." The Marathas decided that Pondicherry was 

to assault, and the resolute attitude of Dumas greatly 
prestige of the French among the Indian princes, and 
g ^^^tige his successor Dupleix inherited.“ 

^.1 murdered by a relative in 1742 and his young 

*^^allv ^ been left with the English at ^Madras for safety, 

bv 


^allv iciL wun lue n^ngnsn at niaaras lor surety, was 

^7 the p as Nawab and the government was carried on 

the ^rnatic ministers. These disorders had, however, attracted 
hi ^ntion of the Nizam and, old though he was, he came down 
Carnatic with an army of 80,000 men t(> settle the 
province, lie reached Arcot in March, just two 
Robert Clive, about to begin his Indian career as 
^bip George, sailed from the Thames in the company’s 

^b'ustrar anarchy prevailing in the province is 

^ by the Nizam’s remark to his guards at his first levee: 

^ Hist try of the lilahrattasy Vol. I. pp. 4 rso, 421 . 

“ Life of Lord Clivpy I'orrcst, Vol. T, pp,. 96, 97. 

Ibid.^ Forrest, Vol. I. p. S. 
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.:ave seen this day eighteen nawabs in a country where 
should be but one; scourge the next fellow who comes 

that title.” ^ . . i. 

The Nizam expelled the Maratha garrison from Trichinopol}> 
appointed an old servant of his, Anwar-ud-din, to administer 
government of Arcot, and then went back to Hyderabad. Short > 
afterwards the boy Nawab was murdered. The Nizam recognize^ 
Anwar-ud-din as his successor, but the new Nawab, surrounded ) 
members of the displaced and highly popular, family, who still he ^ 
the majority of the chief fortresses and jagirs, found his positio'^ 
insecure. The political outlook was most uncertain when (in i / 4 ''_ 
a master of Oriental diplomacy came to Pondicherry in the 
of Joseph Dupleix, to succeed Dumas as Governor and ex 
Director-General of the French Trading Company’s interests 
India. Dupleix had been promoted from chief of the factory 
Chandernagore, which he had raised from an insignificant vilh^S^^ 
on the Hooghly to a flourishing colony. 


By this time the relative positions of the t-uropean ^tad*'^ 
The European companies had simplified into a commercial riva 

between the French and the English. Pottug'^'^ 


Trading 

Companies 


power and prosperity had long disappeared. 


Dutch, who had ousted the Portuguese, had been so weaken 


by their war with France that Great Britain found hers' 


;ck 


relieved of her most formidable rival at sea, and the 


l1' 




Company began to lose its hold in India and to concentrate ^ 1 ^^. 
its valuable interests in Ceylon, Java, Borneo and the Spice 
The Danish East India Company, which only existed upon 
profits of the carrying trade between India and the Malay Archip^^ 
had neither money nor influence. A new European comp^^^^^y 
had appeared in 1722, when the Austrian-Netherland 
was started at Ostend, with wdde military and political p^" 
set forth in its charter. But between the protests of 
Britain, France and Holland in Europe and the eventual 
of ‘he Indian local authorities, the precarious existence ot 


^ Life of Lord Clr'e, Forrest, Vol. I. p. lOO. 
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ler came to an end in 1744, and its factory at Bankipore 
^andoned.^ 

France was greatly exhausted by the wars which ended in 1713, 
The French Compagnie des hides Orientales, during the 

^^^itton. tJiirty years of peace which followed, made a wonder¬ 

ful recovery from the days of the embarrassed suc- 
sors of Frangois Martin. This was the more remarkable as they 
severely handicapped by their home government. The despotic 
to of France persisted in the policy, when anything seemed 

Hot Mth their company, of appointing special commissioners, 

^'^^^^^^nding the company’s protests that all their misfortunes 
to over-interference. The Company was usually heavily 
Rra ^ French government, and its financial aids, apart from 

"'“"Opofa' ■1'''““'^' were lottery privileges and tobacco 

Edict of 1719 had given backbone to the Compagnie des 
free-trade policy of Law, the Scottish minister of France 
oki ^^^^tly encouraged oversea commerce, and the pacifism of the 
and statesman Fleuri, whose administration in France 
^^rlv ^ Walpole in England, had helped this revival. As 

of ^ 7^5 the French company had taken possession of the island 
7 ^^^tius (Isle de France), which the Dutch had abandoned, 
of Bourbon and France they consequently pos- 
ir\ t ^ connecting link between the now flourishing trade centres 
prosperous Breton depot of TOrient. Bourbon 
agricultural colony, and as it was impossible to equip 
of ^^ywhere on the harbourless Coromandel coast, the governor 
Admiral Mahe de la Bourdonnais,^ had, by 1740, 
Port Louis in the Isle of France into a fortified well- 
Lq ^^val base from which the Indian Ocean could be controlled.^ 
(tvhj^T ^^tirdonnais had brought from Europe a small squadron 
^vas soon withdrawn) to operate against the English trade 


•I ' Empire, Vol. IV. p. 115. 

^ynch possession of Mah<^ in India and the island of Malic ^Seychelles) 

^ 

^terjce of Sea Potver upon fUstory, Mahan (5th Edn.), pp. 242-243, 273. 
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event of war. But when hostilities opened the French 
men-of-war in Indian waters. The military position in India 
was also far from satisfactory, for Dupleix found on his arrival at 
Pondicherry that its fortifications were incomplete, its European 
garrison numbered less than 450, and the home authorities vetoed 
the new governor’s scheme for military reorganization. Dupleix 
nevertheless strengthened the defences. 


The relations between the East India Company and the Britisli 
Position of Government were in striking contrast to the situ a- 

theEtislish tion of the French. Far from being in debt to the 

Co?>ipany. Treasury, the English company made annual loans 

to the Government in aid of war expenses and trusted to their influ¬ 
ence in Parliament when dealing with the Crown. Unhampered 
by interference in their affairs, the responsibility thrown upu'| 
their chiefs produced in time a body of capable and experience 
administrators, guided by long tradition in the Asiatic trade and \vit 
a large reser\'e of capital behind them. 

In 1732 the company first began to make up regular accounts- 
and from this date it is possible to trace the fluctuations of thci 
trade.^ 

In spite of the forward policy urged by Sir Josia Child half •* 
century earlier, and regardless of the crisis which arose in 
when war between France and Britain seemed imminent, the Engl'® ’ 
Company were content to remain in an even weaker militar>' positio^J 
than the French. The three Presidencies were entirely independeU 
of each other and responsible only to the Court of Directors 
London, Surman’s embassy of 1717 to the Mogul court haviUe 
been the solitary instance of combined action. The compan> ^ 
insignificant military establishments were altogether separate,^ uu 
there was no unity of command. Nor had the British Adniiru . 
any ships upon the Indian station. 

By the year 1744 there were in the company’s territorj^ of 
250,000 inhabitants nearly all of whom were Indians and, accord'Up 

1 Tahka of t.'jports, imports, d>itics, etc., are eiven by Hamilton in 
Relations iiettceen Ennjand and India, Appendix. 
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the town had risen “ to a degree of opulence and reputati 
rendered it inferior to none of the European establishments 
India except Goa and Batavia/’ There were about a hundred 
English civilians in Madras and a European garrison two hundred 
strong. With the exception of two or three officers none of the 
droops had seen active service, and they were commanded by an 
elderly and incompetent Swede who had risen from the ranks. 
There were hardly any militaiy stores and the fortifications were 
inadequate.2 



This was the position of the rival trading companies in the 
y^rnatic when France joined Spain against Great Britain in 1744 
the War of the Austrian Succession. The French had in Dupleix 
de la Bourdonnais two representatives to whom no rivals in 
Ip ility and force of character had as yet appeared among the 
j^glish officials in India, and had they worked cordially together 
might have ruined at least temporarily the English settlements 
■ ^ India.^ But their views were diametrically opposed, and quarrels 
1 the place of co-operation. 

The utter confusion and lack of settled government in India 
Ken in conjunction with the rapid expansion of the Western Powers 
roiigl^out the world made a European conquest of the country 
^^^m only a question of time. Dupleix made up his mind that 
^Rnce should become the suzerain power of an Indian empire of 
j^ssal princes; and resolved to bring this about by his own manipula- 
. of Indian politics and alliances as the head of a foreign and 
^dependent colony, and by becoming a vassal of the Mogul Emperor 
Using that position as a lever. But in the first place the English 
.'^mpany had to be driven out. Dupleix had grasped with unerring 
two of the main factors in Indian politics, the utter weakness 
^ the apparent buzerainty of the Empire, and the certainty ot 
^ntual European supremaev. But he neglected the overriding 
^^ffiience of sea-power. 

of the Military Transactioiu of the British Nation in Indostan, Vol. 1 . 
Edn. i86x), pp. 65-60: 

3 of I.ord Clive, Vol. I. pp. 19, 37. 

"Jluetice of Sea Poui-r upon lliitory, p. 258. 
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la Bourdonnais, whose greatest chance had actually cor 


gone between 1740, when he was in France tiying 
to raise a fleet, and 1742, when the squadron allotted 
to him was recalled, aimed at naval supremacy ii^ 
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Itifluence of 
Sea-pozcer. 


Eastern waters, and a dominion based, not on the shifting foundations 
of Indian alliances but upon free and certain communication with 
the home country.^ This was, in fact, the essential condition upon 


which a maritime European power could establish its territoriJil 
supremacy in India; and without it the ambitious schemes ol 
Dupleix were doomed to failure. Had it not been for the constant 
diversion of French policy from the sea to projects of continental 
expansion this naval superiority was not, even then, unattainable^ 
considering the relative strength of the two navies,^ and the fact 
that Great Britain was already at war with Spain. But from 1726^ 


to 1760 the French Government steadily disregarded her maritinie 
interests. Her navy weakened into decay until her commerce and 
overseas possessions lay at the mercy of Britain when war cain^» 
and France had eventually to surrender what Dupleix had actual^ 
gained for her, the extent and population of an empire.^ 

The influence of sea-power upon the history of India bega^"^ 
when the Portuguese secured the trade monopoly of the Eastern seas 
by the strength of their fleet, while the Mogul empire desdtu^^^ 
of a navy was unable to keep its coast inviolate. It became tb^ 
decisive factor in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

When war broke out in 1744 between Great Britain and Fran^^ 
Dupleix made an effort to preserve neutrality in India. But tb^ 
English company could give no guarantee binding the ^ 

Government or the Royal Navy; and in July 1745 a British squadroi^^ 
v/hich had already taken the French company’s China fleet, appeal*^’ 
off PondicherrJ^ Preparations were made to besiege the place, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, Anwar-ud-din, informed the 
Government that he would permit no hostilities within his tett* 


^ Influence of Sea Power upon History^ p. 258. 

^ See Note at end of tliis Chapter. 

® Influence of Seo Power upon History^ pp. 29, 74, 226, 282. 
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Capture of 
^ladras. 


the English, or by the French if they became the stronger^ 
operations were suspended. 

In the following year de la Bourdonnais; appeared off the Coro¬ 
mandel coast with an intipro vised squadron of eight 
ships, and on 25th June fell in with Peyton’s four 
men-of-war, which could, however, out-range and 
out-sail the French. The action was indecisive, but the British 
oommodore by making for the Hooghly and stajdng there until re¬ 
inforcements arrived laid Madras open to attack by the French. 

la Bourdonnais with no enemy squadron to face was able to 
land 2000 Europeans from his ships early in September, and after a 
two days’ bombardment Madras and Fort St. Geo'rge surrendered 
2 oth- 2 ist September 1746.^ The French had suffered no 
casualties and only four or five Englishmen were killed.^ 

Anwar-ud-din had despatched 10,000 cavalry to enforce his orden 
to neutrality when his remonstrances to the French w'ere ignored, 
uut they arrived to find the French flag flying over Madras. The 
‘ awab’s troops laid siege to the place in their turn but the French 
cfeated and dispersed them. The accounts of the action do not 
but as the result a small number of French soldiers defeated 
^ whole army. The superiority of Western field artillery, fire control 






shock tactics of Indian armies was now 
had far-reaching political and military 


discipline over the 
^^ident, and this fact 

^^risequences. 

Ihe terms by which Madras w^as to be restored to the English 
Company after three months on payment of a ransom reiunvcd 
^ quarrel between the French leaders, Dupleix maintaining that 
promise to hand back Madras was outside the Admiral’s po\yer. 
, ^ bourdonnais had dealt a serious blow to British prestige, 
sliortly afterwards a hurricane shattered his fleet and he returned 
^ France to be imprisoned in the Bastille tor refusing to co-operate 
^^^rgetically in the extirpation of the English settlements. Dupleix 


’ Grille, op, dt.f Vol. I. p. 61. 

- of Lord Clive, Vol. I. p. 38. 

‘‘ Onne, op. at,, Vol. 1. p. 68. 

* Liji .f Lord Clij'e, Vol. I. pp. 47“49* 
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_^;^nced the treaty made with the English Company and, having 
originally told the Nawa'b that Madras was being conquered to 
handed over to him, kej:)t the town as a French possession. 

De la Bourdonnais had left behind him 1200 well-discipline^ 
men who were of the greatest value to Dupleix in his future opera¬ 
tions, as this brought, the Pondicherry force up to 3000 Europeans- 
But with the depari:ure of the admiral the command of the sea 
lost to the French. Griffin had arrived in place of Peyton, and the 
new British commodore persistently interfered with the efforts 0 
the French to take Fort St. David, a few miles south of Pondicherr) - 
Until the Nawa.b was persuaded that the English cause was hop*^' 
less, Dupleix had also to contend with the Carnatic troops, and tn^ 
siege of Fort St. David, although its fortifications were on a 
with those of Madras, went on intermittently and unsuccessful' 
for eighteen months. 


But the siege of Fort St. David is memorable for more than h® 
resolute defence by 200 Europeans, 100 Indo-Portuguesc and India' 
k 

I 

^ JL 1.1* i Jl V.VJ IV* VAMV****^ - 

Clive en.sign of the Second Company of Foot Soldiers at Fort ^ ^ 
David. Clive had escaped from Madras after the capitulation 
guised as an Indian interpreter to avoid giving his parole not 
fight the French. Offered his choice between a writership " 

“ acting in a Military Sphere (though then at a very low Ebb), 
decided that the latter “ was the most honourable of the two 
most conducive to the Company’s Interest.” “ Clive was not 
twenty-two. The Court of Directors, commenting upon his appo'' ^ 
ment, remarked, “ Be sure to encourage Ensign Clive in his mar 

^ Orme, op. cit.y Vol. I. p. 73. I 

2 Original garrison. When Major Stringer l.awrcnce took over comma ^ ^ 
January 1748, 100 Luroprans from Dombay, 150 recruits from Englaf^^» 
Topasses and 500 Indian infantry hud arrived to reinforce it. Orme, ^P’ 

Vol. 1 . p. 87. 'fopasscs were Goanese soldiers of mixed descent. t, lb* 

^ India Oitice Records, Letters^ Vol. 38, No. 120(A), 

under date 8th March 1755. 


ivies armed chietiy with swords and spears.- un me lorn f 

747, John Hinde, “ Deputy Governor of the United Company 
rtf FtYfylatid froHincr tn thf* Tndip.s.” anoointcd 
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^ according to his merit: any improvement he shall make 
Icrein shall be duly regarded by us.” Ten years later at Plassey, 
j Clive, already the hero of Arcot, gained the practical control of Bengal 
\ ror the company and so laid the foundation of the British Empire 
Pn India. 

One other event was to be a landmark in the development of 
ntish power in India. The Court of Directors established the 
^^st link between the three independent Presidencies by the re¬ 
organization of their combatant forces. One company of artillery 
^l^as formed in each Presidency and a C.R.A. appointed to command 
e three units.^ I'his was reinforced by a step of greater importance. 
^Jor Stringer Lawrence, an officer of Clayton’s regiment ^ who had 
f^'cn service at Fontenoy and Culloden, was appointed Commander- 
^'Chief of all the company's forces in India, and landed at Fort 
}' ^^vid on ist January 1748.'^ It was Lawrence who instructed 
military genius of Clive in the earliest stage of his career; and, 
the day the “ father of the Indian army ” took command, the 
^^pany’s troops rapidly became more efficient. The militar)' 
^-'^^ablishment, which was entirely separate from the Royal troops, 
o began to come to India six years later, was both European and 
^ lan. The European units, which were mostly British but in- 
med adventurers from almost every country in Europe, were 
ganized in companies, except in Bombay where the battalion 
a^K ^ ^vas followed. The Indian troops in 1748 approximated to 
armed police, commanded by their fellow-countrymen, 
’an gentlemen of good birth and position." 

^ he arrival of Admiral Boscavven at Fort St. David at the end 
Jtily ^ylth the strongest fleet which had ever been seen in 


Ind 




lan seas,^ and with about one thousand infantry on board, 


^led the situation. Fhe Admiral carried the king's commission as 

^ Life of Lord Clire, Vol. I. p. 61. 

“ Evolution of the Army in India, p. 7. 

^ Later the 14th Foot and now the West Yorkshire Regiment. 

^ Life of I/ord \'ol. 1 . p. 6r. 

^ Evolution of the Army in India, pp. 7, 8. 

® hiftuencc of Sm Poo.tr upon history, p. 277. 
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, _ ral and Commander-in-Chief of the land forces in India, altha 
l^knew nothing of land operations, and he superseded the able and 
experienced soldier, Major Lawrence. The reinforcements from 
England consisted of drafts from different regiments and Scottish 
Jacobites pardoned on condition of enlistment, together with deserters 
and criminals released from jail.^ 

It was decided to open the campaign by besieging Pondicherry 
before the Raja of Tanjore could come to the help of the French. 
The siege operations were mismanaged and the bombardment by 
the fleet was ineffective. Dupleix, after his able engineer Paradis 
was killed, inspired the skilful and vigorous defence, and at the 
beginning of October the siege was abandoned and the combined 
forces returned to Fort St. David.^ It was a conspicuous success 
for Dupleix and a conspicuous failure for the British. 

Before a second attempt could be made to take Pondicherry the 
news reached India that peace had been signed at Aix-la-Chapell^' 
One of the conditions of the treaty restored Madras to the English 
company in exchange for Louisburg, which the North Amerieiii^ 
colonists had won and had to give up as reluctantly as Madras 
yielded by Dupleix. 


A speedy revival of trade, after an exhausting war, was essentia ^ 
in the commercial interests of both companies. ’ 

before the English headquarters were moved 
Fort St. David to Madras in 1752, the English an^^ ' 
French had plunged on opposite sides into Indian politics and ^ * 

hope of peace and goodwill disappeared in efforts to build j 

strong position before war should break out again between ti* , j 
two countries. I 

Direct open hostilities were not possible, but the indirect meth^|^ 
of lending troops to rival Indian princes in order to back their 0'' ^ , 

political manccuvres was an obvious way of extending the influ^^^^^ 
of the companies. They had raised forces which were expensi' 


^ Camb. Hist, British Empire^ Vol. IV. p. 123. . ^ 

“ Clive's criticisms of these operations are given in Life of Lord Clive, vo • 
pp. 68-76. 
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up, but which, on account of mutual jealousy, they were not 
pared to disband. On the other hand the prestige of troops 
b'ained and disciplined on Western lines made ambitious Indian 
Cobles eager to bid for their services regardless of the consequences 
calling in the armed European. This offered to the companies 
i^lluring prospect of turning the heavy drain of their military 
establishments to a handsome profit by Indian campaigns, with the 
^fided hope of valuable trade concessions and even territory at the 
expense of a rival. The temptation was too strong to resist and it 
^^'"as taken, to quote Orme’s comment, by the English with great 
indiscretion and by the French with the utmost ambition. 

The English Governor Floyer was the first to embark upon this 
In March 1749 he was approached by Shahji, the dispossessed 
of the Maratha State of Tanjore, who offered to give the English 
^vi-Kottai, at the mouth of the Coleroon, in exchange for the help 
, Ae company’s troops to reinstate him. The campaign began 
half-hearted operations under Captain Cope, but in June (1749) 

. ^"^d-Ivottai was taken by Major Lawrence with Clive as his second- 
^^"Command. After the capture of Devi-Kottai a compact was made 
the King of Tanjore who ceded the place to the company in 
^^^P^tuity and agreed to reimburse the expenses of the war, while 
i^Hji’s claims were compounded for a pension from Tanjore State.^ 
Phe whole affair was a political blunder of the first order, as it 
Dupleix an excellent precedent for taking part in the quarrels 
the Indian rulers at the moment when he was meditating similar 
of a much more important and far-reaching character.- 
' ^ T-he Nizam’s death in 1748 had put an end to the period of 
^^ttied government and comparative peace which he had given to 
P^eccan. There were two claimants to the succession. While 
eldest son remained at Delhi, deep in imperial affairs, the Nizam s 
j^'^ond son Nasir Jang, who was at Aurangabad, took the government 
own hands. He was imniediatelv challenged by Muzaffar 
son of p daughter of the Nizam, and his claim was backed by 
form of authority from Delhi. 

^ Ormc, op. rit., Vol. I. pp. 107 et seq. 

Rise of the British Dominion in India, pp. 68-70, 75, 76. 
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Another political complication arose in the Carnatic. I’he old 
Nizam had appointed Anwar-ud-din as Nawab in order to prevent 
the office from becoming hereditary. But that able representati^■^ 
of the dispossessed family, Chanda Sahib, was released from prison 
in 1749 and he quickly made common cause witli Muzaffar Jang> 
and opened up negotiations with the French in order to gain f<^^ 
himself the Nawabship of the Carnatic. Dupleix had not forgive^ 
the Nawab Anwar-ud-din for the part he played during the operation^ 
against the English company, and he made an alliance with Muzaffi^^ 
Jang and Chanda Sahib. 

The first objective of the French and their allies was the Carnatic* 
On the 3rd August 1749 Anwar-ud-din was defeated and killed 
the battle of Ambur, and Dupleix received for his help territory 
round Pondicherry in full right, which more than doubled tb«' 
French company’s possessions there, and gave them, in addition^ 
the district of Masulipatam and the island of Divi. The Engli‘'^ ^ 
Company at once retorted in kind by seizing St. Thom6, an i^t' 
portant point four miles from Madras, in the name of Muhamn^^ 
Ali, tlie son and heir of Anwar-ud-din. Issue was now joined, 
the English openly backed Muhammad Ali and favoured Nasir 
It was clear to Dupleix that he would never be virtual master of 
Carnatic, as the power behind Chanda Sahib, while Muhammad [ 
was still to be reckoned with; nor could he control tlie politic^’ 
the Deccan while Nasir Jang remained Nizam. 

Nasir Jang was slow to realize that the Franco-Indian 
in the Carnatic meant danger to himself. But at the beginning 
1750 he took action, appeared on the Carnatic border with a 
army, and formally appointed Muhammad Ali as Nawab. At ^ 
end of March Muzalfar Jang and Chanda SffiiB', ‘ theit 
augmented by 2000 Europeans under D’Auteuil, the brother-io-^‘^^^ 
of Dupleix, moved out from Pondicherry. They w-cre met at 
b} Nasir Jang’s army, assisted by the famous Morari Rao’s 
freebooters and 600 Europeans under Major Lawrence. The hten 
contingent behaved badly, Muzaffar Jang’s army broke in pariin 
he himself was taken prisoner by Nasir Jang, who at once 
to Arcot. Here lie stayed inactive, while Dupleix disciplined ^ 
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their morale, and then sent the Marquis Chanes 
--■^telnau de Bussy, the best general the French ever had in India, 
reopen the csnipaign. De Bussy, in a series of brilliant operations, 
ook Jinji, which had been thought impregnable, and then threatened 
^rcot. Nasir Jang was killed in action in December 1750 and 
■ uzafFar Jang, released from captivity, returned to Pondicherry to 
c Welcomed as Nizam ,by Dupleix, while Chanda Sahib was made 
^wab of the Carnatic. 

th ‘^^^‘tional grants of territory on the Orissa coast were made to 
c French by the new Nizam. Dupleix -himself was accorded high 
as P ^ noble and given a jagir, while he was recognized 

Governor of all India south of the Kistna River. To emphasize 
pj ®overeignty which this implied, Pondicherry coinage was pro- 
j^^imed to be the sole currency of Southern India. In return 
under the mistaken impression that the English company 
quietly acefept the new situation, deprived himself of the 
jy of his one first-rate general by sending de Bussy up to the 

to support Muzaffar Jang with 300 Europeans and 4000 
uian troops. 

"'itlf^*^ march northtvards the French plans were threatened 

t^^mplete disaster. 'I'hree dissatisfied Pathan nobles plotted 
.n the new Nizam and killed him. De Bussy was, however, 


ster of statecraft. He pressed on to Aurangabad, and in April 
proclaimed Salabat Jang, the eldest son of the first Nizam, 


•Sal Deccan, with the consent of the nobles and the army. 


^ Jiing confirmed all the privileges which his predecessors liad 


o -v* Mil. ^ A X r J. I 10 1 O lltiV.L 

French, and de Bussy with forces which were c\'cn- 


9 ^^ Europeans with additional Indian reinforcc- 
took up his quarters at Hyderabad, 
the ^ was now the real master of the Deccan, and Dupleix 

hj-^^^^^^^^^^'ledged ruler of a dominion in the south the si'/c of 
^ 30,000,000 inhabitants and defended by a victorious 


Dj^^pl’. French position in India had become so strong tliat 


nil 


ler 


- • , i -- - O --.-.V 

' ^ even planned to malce Salabat Jang, through de Bus.w, 


^<^ugal. The prestige of the English was at its lowest 
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— while de Biissy succeeded in making his position in the De 
a^l^^ntly impregnable by obtaining the personal grant ol four dis 
tricts to pay for the upkeep of his troops and by filling the chiet 
administrative posts with ministers favourable to the French, t^ 
position in the south had developed an element of weakness. 
win the Deccan, Diipleix had been obliged to divide his forces, an 
he had no longer the means to support his policy in the Carnatic- 
His ambitions had lured him into the snare of a double objective. 

Major Lawrence had returned to England, disgusted by t 
perpetual interference of the civil power in military matter.s an 
dissatisfied with his position as commander of the forces.^ But 11 
easy-going Floyer had been replaced at Fort St. David by Thom*^ 
Saunders, a level-headed and resolute governor who suppose ^ 
Muhammad Ali in the Carnatic with the troops and the indifferen 

leaders at his disposal. . u 

In January 1751 an unlucky campaign was opened by the Engnf 
which led to the occupation of the whole of the Carnatic by Chant 
Sahib and his French auxiliaries and the investment of Trichinopob^ 
I'he effort made by Captain Gingens, a Swiss officer in the Engh=’^ 
company’s service, to relieve the place in July, ended in disaster an 
the fall of Trichinopoly, whose safety was vital to English interest 
seemed only a question of days. 


But the hour brought the man. Clive, who had reverted to ci' 


il 


Arcot. 


employ, returned to militarj' service with the _ 
of captain in January lyS^- Although he was not 
twenty-six, he already had considerable war experience, but the p 
which he put before the governor was the outcome of his outstandn 
characteristics, an iiKstinctive insight, quick decisive judgement 
dauntless courage. To make certain of taking 1 ricliinopoly, Chan 
Sahib and his French allies had left Arcot with an insuftd^^^^' 
garrison. Clive’s scheme was to make a surprise attack upon ’ 
sixty-four miles south of Madras, and force upon Chanda Sahi ■» ^ 
alternative of losing his capital or raising the siege of Trichmopoj' 
7'he proposal combined the greatest daring with masterly strategy-^^^ 
Saunders agreed, and leaving Madr.as and Fort St. Davit 
’ Ca>iih. Hist. British Empm-, Vol. IV. p. 128. 
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T50 men for tlieir defence, Clive inarched out frdfri 
ras with 200 Europeans, 300 Indian infantry, 3 guns and only 1 
joiii trained officers on the 6th September 1751 ^ to strike the first' 
low which was to lead to British supremacy in India. On the I2th,^ 
paving pushed on throughout the previous day in the teeth of a 
^nous monsoon storm, he marched into the town of Arcot and 
^oupied the fortress without firing a shot; the garrison had fiedi 
oring the following week he harassed the former garrison which! 
still in the neighbourhood, and did all that was possible tej 
^^^^ngthen the defences for the approaching siege. 

All the efforts of the French and their Indian allies failed to , 
^^take Arcot, and after fifty days’ investment the place was relieved 
the 26th November by Morari Rao. When the siege began, 
a gallant sortie led by Clive, only 120 Europeans and 200 Indians 
^l^oiaincd fit for duty.- But ‘‘ inspired by the indefatigable activity, 
shaken constancy and undaunted courage ” ^ of their young com- 
they had held the dilapidated perimeter of a fortress a mile 
^ Circumference under the stress of fatigue, hunger and disease 
^^inst the assaults of 10,000 men. 

Arcot was a serious blow to French prestige, a factor of vital 
Portance in Indian politics, and the tide of fortune now turned 
8^'iinst them in the south. 

Jacques Law, nephew of the Regency minister and commander of 
Soo forces, was for6ed to surrender in June 1752 with 

^^^^^pcans to Major Lawrence, who had returned to India, 
Chanda Sahib was beheaded by his Indian enemies. Ornie 


that he was brave, benevolent, humane and generous, and 
his military ability w’as such that had he been given supreme 
^ ^and of the French troops the catastrophe of the surrender at 
which made Muhammad Ali the undisputed Nawab of 
would never have occurred. In ability and character 
^^tida Sahib was immeasurably a better man than^ his successful 

z Iw h'jc old calendar 26th August, Life of Lord Clive, V'ol. 1 . pp. 137 -13S. 
^^^fc of ],ord dive, Vol. I. pp. 144, 145. 

cit.y Vul. 1. p. 196. T'he account given in this chapter of the French 
English • • ■ - - - 


in the Carnatic is based on Ornie’s History. 
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Muhammad Ali, who was shifty in his dealings, extravJls^ 
tothe extent of hopeless insolvency and an unending source ot 
trouble to the English Company.^ 


Character of 
Duplcix, 


Intermittent hostilities, in which the French almost invariabi} 
failed and the English gained no great advantage; 
continued in the Carnatic until August 1754, whC' 
the French commissioner Godeheu landed at Pondi' 
cherrj’. The French and British governments had agreed to end 
the unofficial war between the companies in India, and Duple'^ 
was recalled to France. , 

The career of the great Frenchman was over. He had devote ^ 
his talents and his large private fortune with unfaltering courage 
to the creation of a French empire in India, relying in every mov*? 
of his tortuous diplomacy on his ambitious, spirited and gifted wi 
who was of mixed Fr^jpeh and Indian parentage and had been 
in Pondicherry. DiipleLx had been hampered throughout by lacl^ 
of support from home, by his own idealism, by his uncomproinisinS 
attitude towards the English company, and by the corruption in t ^ 
administration of the Carnatic due to his Indian agents. But notwit 1 
standing his almost fatal interference in military matters (he syp^f 
seded five commanders in under three years) and the defects in 
character which made it impossible for any official other than de 
to work with him, “ all his countrymen concurred in thinking that 
dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the greatc^^ 
detriment that could have happened to their interests in India. ^ 
Dupleix, whose only recognition by the French Government ha^^ 
been the grant of a marquisate while he was in India, died in grea 

poverty in 1763. . . ^ 

The lall of Dupleix seriously shook de Bussy’s position m 

Deccan. Salabat Jang was weak and irresolute, an 
his new minister, Shah Nawaz Khan, was hostile t 


T/iq French 
Expedition, 


the French. But de Bussy, by his tact and pci^on 


prt .tigc, backed by the timely arrival of Law with reinforccinen 


I See Thornton, History of the British Enpire-in Jmiia, pp. 26, 41, 57 » 
^ Ormc, op. cit,j Vol. I. pp. 378, 379. 
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^fi^/'brought his force up to more than looo Europeans 
SoSo Indians, succeeded in foiling the attempts of the minister to 
Set rid of him. He kept his hold over the Deccan until the news 
the declaration of war between Great Britain and France reached 
^^dia towards the end of 1756, when he invaded Orissa and, with 
Clive engaged in Bengal, seized the English factories and made 
birnself master of much of the coast between Madras and the 

^ugli. 

The French Government, on the outbreak of the Seven Years' 
determined to drive the English out of India, and after con- 
^iderable delay despatched 1200 regular troops under Comte de 
C^lly-Tollendal to effect this with a squadron of nine ships, including 
first-rate men-of-war, under Commodore d'Ache. On the scale 
European operations in India at a time w^hen six field guns 
generally decided a battle, the force was equivalent to a formidable 
'‘^rniy^ and added to the troops then in the country w^as sufficient 
^ reduce, temporarily at any rate, the English settlements on the 
^rornandel coast. The French squadron was superior in numbers 
I? the British on the Indian station, and about equal to it in 
^^ghting value.i 

, Eui the expedition laboured under two fatal disadvantages. In 
first place it started loo late. Had it sailed from Brest as soon 
'Var was declared, the French forces would have reached India 
the critical moment when the English, having lost their forts 
factories in Bengal, were about to make their effort to restore 
fortunes in that province. By the time Lally landed at PonJi- 
in April ly'^S, Plassey had been w^on and Clive was able to 
that perfect tranquillity reigns in Bengal.’* 

The second disastrous defect lay in the character of the com- 
^^^nder of the expedition. Lally. then fifty-eight years of age, the 
of ail Irioh exile and a French mother, had seen much active 
l^^^'ice and had gained a great reputation for personal courage, 
as the Directors of the CompagJiie des hides Were told when 
M^plied for his services, he was a hot-headed, obstinate martinet 
^^■a 3 liable to outbursts of ungovernable temper at the Icasl 

^ hifltUHce of Sea Poiea upon History, p. 307. 
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or blunder, and would certainly make himself so gen) 
iested that his own officers would be goaded to foil all his 
tions for the satisfaction of ruining their general. In spite of th'® ,( 
unequivocal opinion Lally was appointed syndic of the company- 4 
commissary for the king and commander-in-chief of the Frencli , 
forces in India over the head of de Bussy and superseding Duval d^ i 
Leyril, Dupleix’s successor at Pondicherry. His instructions wouk j 
have taxed the genius of a Napoleon, for he was expected to reforn' j 
the whole French administration in India while engaged in a life-ann * 
death struggle with the English. i 

The voyage ended with the first of several indecisive naval actioi^ ^ 
between d’Ache and the British squadron under Pocock, wh"*' j 
Lally landed his men and took Fort St. David without mu^^' 
difficulty. He followed this up by a futile campaign against tkc ^ 
Raja of Tanjore, which damaged his reputation, and by embittere 
discussions with d’Ache and the council at Pondicherry whic’ 
weakened his position. He then recalled de Bussy from Hyderabad • 
Had Lally’s purpose been fulfilled this would have been accoit*^ 
panied by a concentration of the French forces in India, a souit' 
strategic move. But de Bussy refused to withdraw a man 
the Deccan, and the only results were an immediate 
between the two Frenchmen and the final extinction of 
ascendancy at the Nizam’s court, where English influence 
its place. 

In the middle of December 1758 Lally laid siege to Madr^' 
Superficially the French fortunes seemed to stand as high as 
were when Dupleix was in India. 'Fhe only places in the Carna 
still in English hands were Chingleput, Madras and Trichinop^^ 

But in January 1759, while Governor Pigot and Stringer LawreO^^ 
were resolutely defending Madras, Clive could accurately 
coming events in a letter to Pitt^: “Notwithstanding the exti" 
ordinary effort made by the French in sending M. I.ally wit ' 
considerable force last year, I am confident before the end of 1 

^ Letter to tlic Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Secretary of State, dated ^ ‘ 

7th January 1750. It is quoted in full by Forrest, Ltje of ClivCy ' 

Vol. II. 
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WII be near their last gasp in the Carnatic, unless sblTie 
, unforeseen event interfere in their favour. The superiority 
^ our squadron and the plenty of money and supplies of all 
^nds which our friends on the coast will be furnished with from 
^ IS province (Bengal), while the enemy are in total want of 
'^vithout any visible means of redress, cannot fail of 
• o ly effecting their ruin in that, as well as in every other part 

India.’’ 


L* February 1759 the British fleet appeared off Madras and 

Jy whose operations had been hampered by the activities of the 
ghsh forces in the neighbourhood, raised the siege. This reverse 
soon followed by another. In October 1758 Clive had sent 
^nel Lionel Forde from Bengal to expel the French from the 
Circars, the districts which the Nizam had assigned to 
by payment of his troops. Forde was handicapped 

^ s lortage of ammunition and a lack of funds which brought on a 
^us troops. But he was able to overcome these difficulties, 
April 1759 after a month’s siege, 
th ^ treaty with Salabat Jang six weeks later which brought 

lE ^^P^'dition to a successful conclusion and dealt a fatal blow to 

^^French. 

I he french could still oppose 2000 Europeans to the 1000 of 
' the East India Company in the Carnatic, but Lally’s 

failure before Madras and the fall of Masulipatam 
were the turning-point of the war on land. The 
^'0 ^ decided in September. D’Ache returned to the 

coast from the Isle of France, where he had refitted 
th ^^'^'^'ctuallcd under the greatest difficulties at the beginning of 
and on the loth September he met Pocock’s squadron. 
Fritibh commodore had nine ships to d’Ache’s eleven, but he 
without hesitation, and after a stubborn and even contest 


and 


'Me, 


U\^ i. , - " --- 

^ rench broke olf the action and took refuge under the guns of 


' On 1* - IWV/IV 1.11IV1VI wv. v.i 

’‘■la ^^FerrjL On the ist October 1759 d’Ache sailed for the 
. /|ds never to return, and left Pondicherry to the grip of the 
blockade. 


Alaliai) observ es: “ From that time the n sult was ci iiain. 
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English continued to receive reinforcements from home, 
rench did not; the men opposed to Lally were superior in ability? 
place after place fell, and in January 1761 Pondicherry itselt 
rendered, surrounded by land and cut off from the sea. This 
the end of the French power in India, for though PondicherO j 
and other possessions were restored at the peace, the English tenure l| 
there was never again shaken, even under the attacks of the skilm^ Ij 
and bold Suffren, who twenty years later met difficulties as J' 
as d’Ache’s with a vigour and conduct which the latter at a nior^^ 
hopeful moment failed to show.” ^ 


Wandizcash. 


In October 1759 Lieut.-Colonel Eyre Coote arrived from 

with the 84th regiment (now the 2nd ^'ork a'l 
Lancaster Regiment) 1000 strong, and after sendio? 
a detachment up to Bengal began operations against the FreuC 
with 1700 Europeans and the company’s Indian troops. 
capturing a number of small forts he forced Lally to an eng 38 ^_ 
ment at Wandiwash, which the French (strongly against,the 
of de Bussy) were trying to retake, on the 22nd January;,1760. ”1 'j. 
French order of battle .under Lally anJ^de Tiussy consisted ® 
2250 Europeans, 1300 Indian infantry and 16 guns, and Coote 
1900 Royal and E.I.C European troops, 2100 Indian intanD'^| 
1250 Indian cavalry a .d 26 guns. The action was fought almo- 
entirely between the European troops, and resulted in the compl^|‘' 
defeat of the French, de Bussy being taken prisoner and L-‘ • 
wounded. By the first week in April the only places held by ^ ’ 
French in the Carnatic were Jinji and Pondicherry." . 

Coote invested Pondicherry a month later, while the British 

established a blockade, and the end of the last fre"*' . 
foothold in India became only a question of 
^ long Lally could hold out. His attempt to j,, I 
the situation by an alliance with Haidar /Mi, the rising genera 
the service of the Mysore government, had come to nothing! 

V/ao uii the wur&t of terms with hia owji council; lht?rc 

^ Tnfiii’tir.c of Sen Ponrr ttpoti History, pp. 310, 311; 

® Orinc, op. cit., Vol. II. pp. 577 -5‘^9- 
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ie tnnds and hardly any supplies. The gallant dcfenct , , 
cak and half-starved garrison came to an end on i6th Januai*}^ 
and Lally surrendered. 

Ihe fall of Pondicherry marks the end of the contest between 
, "rench and the English for supremacy in India, for the French 
American Revolutionary War never took hold 
t e country. The result was due in the first place to the 
of sea-power which enabled the English to receive sup- 
y.pf and money from Bengal and reinforcements from Europe, 
to^V^ French could get nothing but what came with difficulty 
p land. Another cause was the maladministration of the 

affairs at home and in India. Lally came out with 
to supplies and he was continually embarrassed for means 

As troops, to obtain material, and to pay his workpeople, 

jfj ^ says, immense sums had been spent during more than 
^nd ‘ maintain a company equally maladroit in commerce 

jjv* never made any profits, and had paid no genuine 

^mds either to shareholders or to creditors. Also a third 


^^Utrl ^ ^^ther Oliaitlivyicicio Ul LU ^.^ICUILUIO. H tllin.1 

c^nse was the highly unsuitable character of Lally 
the * nothing could have exceeded his personal courage 

dicier ^ of overwhelming difficulties. But none of these con- 

tu allowed to weigh on Tally’s return to France, He 

^^ccut Bastille and two and a half years later w’as 

of T l^otrayal of the interests of his king and the company 
Indies. 

Th 

^ security of the East India Company's position as regards 
ifj European rivalry after the fall of Pondicherry is 
emphasized by an operation which took place in 
^ 1762. The successful w-orld war which Pitt had 

years fully absorbed all the resources of Great 
lii,^ p^r ^Fhuugh that minister had resigned in October 1761 
fry V continued wffien war w'as forced upon the country 

i'oui.uv lyh?, IVlnnilla 'wno to be adneked, and th* 

^^^'^ipany in India nndeitonk what waB to be the last miiiiaty 
‘^n ot the Rcv'cn Years War. The expedit'on sailed from 
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ras in August, supported by the fleet, and resulted in the 
group of Philippine Islands surrendering in October, and paying ^ 
ransom of four million dollars^^ The colony was, however, restored 
to Spain at the end of the war. 

On the loth February 1763 peace was signed at Paris. P) 
Treaty of Paris terms relating to India France recovered the 

possessions ^he had held before Dupleix becan^^ 
governor, but she gave up the right of erecting fortifications 
keeping troops in Bengal It was tacitly understood that the Englis*^ 
company should keep all its conquests. The French could s^id 
trade in India but tlie political pretensions of France had 
swept away. 


The Treaty of Paris marks the point when the maritime powct- | 
of Europe finally withdrew from all serious rivalry either in coi^' I 
merce or conquest in India. After 1763 the struggle for ascendant) I 
lay between the British and the Indian powers—“ a contest of whi^^^ ' 
the issue was so far from being doubt Ail, amazing or invisible tha^ > 
it could be and was already foreseen and foretold.” ^ 


^ Influence of Sea Pozeer upon History^ p. 316. 

" Rise of the British Dominion in India, p, 97. 


Note i.—The British and French Navies. 

In both countries naval discipline and administration had been sapped by 
long peace. The British Navy had been reduced from 84 battleships and ^ 
fifty-gun ships in 1727 to 70 and 19 respectively in 1734. In 1744 the 
had 45 ships of the line, but the British first-rates had risen after four years 
with Spain to 90. In 1747, towards the end of the war with Spain and 
Great Britain had 126 battleships; France had 31 in bad condition, while 
docicyards were destitute of material. The French ships built between 1740 
1800 were better designed class for class than the British, but the British 
and men were superior, and kept this advantage of seamanship by habil^^‘^ 
blockading the French ports. Mahan, op, rit., pp. 259, 260. 


Note 2. 


The Chronology' of the events of this period is given at the end of Chapter 
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The English in Bengal 


? The Anglo-French struggle in India was fought in the Carnati^ 
but the foundations of British supremacy over the Indian 
i were laid in Bengal. This province was the richest in agriculture an 
manufactures in all India, with a revenue three times as large as th|^ 
of any other province. Its quota in lieu of further revenue unc^-^ , 
the feudal system of India according to the Ain-i-Akban was 
cavalry, 800,000 infantry, over 4000 guns and a number of elepha" • 
and armed boats. Such resources made the ruler of Bengal as po" 
fid a vassal—or as dangerous an enemy—to the Mogul Emperor 
Charles of Burgundy was to Louis XI of France. Consequently 
governors after Akbar took over the country were chosen for t' 
devotion to the throne as well as for their eminence in the 
Todar Mai, the great administrator, and Man Singh, Akbar s fain^ j 
general, were both rulers of Bengal. 

But when the empire broke up and Bengal was no longer 
a supremely powerful state, its geographical position made it wea 
than any other part of India to withstand foreign aggrcssi(Ui. It " ' 
the province most exposed to maritime attack and the most 
in every respect to a seafaring and commercial race like the 
The industries of Bengal included the muslins of Dacca, the sdk 
of Kasimbazar, jute from its many villages, opium and saltpetre 
Patna. The Hooghly gave a far easier entrance to a fleet than , 
north-western passes to an invading army, while the great rivers 
Bengal, the equivalent to the railways of today, led like main 
up to the heart of India six hundred miles from the sea. As 
Alfred Lyall has pointed out,* whoever holds the great plain stretcin 
from the Himalaya south-eastward to the Bay of Bengal occuf 


I The Rise of the Bril-sh Dominion in India 
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central position that dominates all the rest of the country, 
-a cutta was the true centre of government and I3cngal the base 
from which the English betw'een 1757 and 1849 expanded their 
oniinion by wars with the Indian powers. 

offi annexed Bengal in 1576 and three years later he created the 
thc^F minister, or diwan. This appointment was made by 

’niperor, and the minister, who was^fia^^nsiblc for the collection 
^ tne revenue, the expenditure of p\iblic money and the adininis- 
^ ton of civil justice, was only partly subordinate to the governor. 

^Sal, Bihar and Orissa, which were administered as two separate 
sh 1607, were re-united under one viceroy in 1697 

Aft^^ ^ afterwards Patna became the seat of the provincial government, 
bv ^ ^5^th of Aurangzeb in 1707 the office of governor, then held 
urshid Quii Khan, became hereditary and to all intents and 
independent. Murshid Quli Khan, the first and perhaps 
tratio these rulers, combined the civil and military adminis- 

^xn complete financial control, and abolished the check on 

iture which the finance minister had supplied.^ 

^birtr^ ^^^td hereditary governor, Sarfaraz Khan, who had neither 
nf P was killed when fighting the Tartar Deputy-governor 

Wardi Khan, in 1740,“ a year after liis accession, and Ali 
his ^ himself viceroy. The new ruler was exemplary in 

to ijic, and a man of outstanding ability. He appointed Hindus 

positions and administered the province exceptionally well. 

IViz ^ rise to power had, however, seriously alarmed the 

his^^^ the Deccan, who incited the Marathas to attack him, and 
he I against these invaders kept him fully occupied until 

^ught them off and ceded Orissa to the Confederacy in 1751. 
onibay had been taken over by the East India Company with tlie 
sovereign powers which had been exercised by the 
Portuguese. But the real development of British 
Qf sovereignty in India had its origin in tiic little group 

^ on the mud-flats of the Ilooghly over which the company! 

^ /i<7r/i Rtvt me History of Bejigal, Ascoli, Ch. I. 

Oriiif, op. fit., Vol. il. pp. 27, 20. 
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ired in 1690 the rights of a landed proprietor, or farmer of’ 

- hese villages, which formed the nucleus of Calcutta, yielded revenue 
from land and local taxation, but the company in its position 3 ^ 
zamindar came under Indian jurisdiction in respect to its holdings- 
The company’s criminal court was not established until the grant 
the Royal charter of 1726, when its authority was confined to Euro¬ 


peans. 

Murshid Quli Khan had no liking for European trading companies- 
and his local officials ignored the imperial concessions gained b> 
Surman (1714-17), which granted free trade and additional tcrritor) 
to the English company in Bengal. Calcutta, however, grew 
wealth and importance, and the city whose population in 1704 w-'i» 
about 15,000 increased by the middle of the century to an estiroatee 
total of more than 100,000.^ 


In IVIogul times there were muslin factories in the chief weaving 
Economic centres such as Dacca to supply the imperial 

Conditions hold and the Nawab of Bengal with the finer grad^^ 

in BensaL muslin, which gave a considerable stimulus to th^ 

industr}’. In 1753 when trade was flourishing the output of the Dau^^'^ 
cloth trade was estimated at about English money- 

which the English company and its servants in the private tr.‘ ^ 
took about a fifth. Reference is made later to the decline in the India ^ 
weaving trade, but it may be said here that, while the production 
cotton cloths in Dacca amounted to £’^00,000 a year in 1766, 
the English chief in the province, reported that in 1775 it had D 
to £200,000.^ This shrinkage may be attributed to the decline or 
Mogul court and to the comparative impoverishment of the provinoi* 

government of Bengal. ^ 

The overseers of a Mogul weaving estiiblishment had unco 
trolled authority over the workers, who were liable to 
punishment if they tried to abscond. Nor did they receive 
pay due to them. In the time of Siraj-ud-daula, a quarter of t 

* Trade Relations betvieen England and India, pp. 58, 59. 

2 Camb. Hist. British Empire, Vf- 1 . IV. p. 112. 

“ Trade Relations, p. 198. 
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said to be deducted by those in charge. Special taxes w 
led on the weavers by the zarnindars until these were abolished 
y the East India Company in 1792.^ 

The economic conditions have been described by Orme, the 
I'nember of council who was collecting materials for his history at 
^^st as early as 1757.^ The most valuable part of the cargoes 
^^turned to Europe consists of silk and cotton manufactures; the 
^veaver of which is an Indian, living and working with his wife and 
^^veral children in a hut, which scarcely affords him shelter from the 
n and rain; his natural indolence however is satisfied in procuring 
daily labour, his daily bread; and the dread of extortion or 
^nce from the officers of the district to which he belongs, makes 
appear, and to be poor; so that the chapman who 
is th ^vork, finds him destitute of everything but his loom, and 

valu obliged to furnish him with money, generally half the 

to make, in order to purchase materials, and 

a uotil his w^ork is finished; the merchant who employs 

eat number of weavers is marked by the higher officers of the 
^^vernr 



^veal 1 ^ ^Tian who can afford to forfeit a part of his 

of L- therefore obliged to pay for protection, the cost 

selp>a^ and more, he lays upon the manufactures he has to 
wages of an Indian weaver were from six to eight 
a ^ average of about three shillings and ninepence 

in English moneV^ 

Soneral state of insecurity created by the Maratha invasions 
governorship of Ali Wardi IClian caused the iMiglish 
of p^p^ios to consider with some anxiety the defensive possibilities 
William, which had been completed in 1716, was 
loo strong and its works, such as they were, had been masked by 

2 -^fc’/a/ro 


Uc 


^757 of Clive, Forrest," Vol. 11. pp. 34, 35, quotes a letter dated ist August 
''’lUch Clive olFers UiTne V'^olumcs of Material for (His) History in 

'^rio\v appear FightintT, tricks, chicancrv, Intrigues, Politics and the Lord 
3 ^ 'vhat/’ 

ie Helations bcttcecn Efigland and btdia, p. 150. 
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feries built close to the walls. Had the field of fire been cl 
and the fortress put in a reasonable state of defence, the story of 
Black Hole might never have been written. But the military weaknc^^, 
of the European companies in Bengal, added to the firm policy 
the provincid government, enforced a neutrality between the Engfi^ 
and the French; and no action was taken. 

The loss of revenue resulting from the English trading privileg^ 
coupled with the fear that European influence in Bengal would exp^l^ 
as it had done in the Coromandel, where Indian independent authot^O 
had disappeared, had for some time been the cause of increasi^j: 


irritation to the Bengal Government.^ This came to a head when 




Wardi Khan died early in April 1756 and was succeeded by 
grandson Siraj-ud-daiila, a youth of nineteen, of whom neither J 
Indian nor English contemporaries have a good word to say. 
French, who knew him best, considered his chief characteristics to 
cruelty, rapacity and cowardice. 

Siraj-ud-daula, actuated by his fear of European aggressi^^ ’ 
resolved to take the offensive against the | 

a o acutta. seized the factory at Kasirnbazar on the 

June and on the following day began his advance on Calcutta. 
regular garrison of the headquarters of the company in Bengal 
only 260 men, with a militia force of about 250 civilians of 
were Europeans and about 1,500 Indian matchlock-men. 
fortifications were defective, the senior milit-ary officer was 
than incompetent and Siraj-ud-daula brought an ovcrwhelni^ 
force to the attack. After the first assault crowds of civilian 
and deserters from the garrison, together with its commanding ^ ^ 
and the majority of the Presidency council, including the Cov^^*|^y 
Drake, left the city by river during the night. The civil and 
control of Calcutta was then assumed by Holwell, the junior 
.sellor, and one of the few members of council who stayed at his | 
Calcutta, and its remaining garrison of 190 men in all, surrend^^ 
on the following evening, the 20th June 


^ I rade Relatioun hetieecn £v»hnd nt\d India, p. 78. 

‘ For a detailed account of the taking of Calcutta see Orme, (p. cif., 

PP* 5'> -73- 
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Black Hole. 


ftcr the surrender, Hohvell and 145 companions were crov.ded, 
in the hottest season of the year, into a cell 18 feet 
long by 14 feet 19 inches wide, with only two small 
' ''^^ridovvs. 'rhe prisoners were put into the room at eight in the 
evening. When the door was opened in the early morning only 
twenty-three were still living, one of whom was a young married 
’^'oman whose husband had died during the night and who was 
taken to the harem of Mir Jafar, Siraj-ud-daula’s general, t 

the. Black Hole, and although argu¬ 
ments have been put forward to discredit his story the weight of the 
j ‘^^‘^’lable evidence bears him out.- ‘Ormc lays the guilt on Siraj-ud- 

aula by inference,^ but the responsibility for the Black Hole cannot 
" ^^“^Itely or fairly be laid on him. If strong contemporary suspicion 
Well-founded the responsible person was the Sikh banker, 
Chand, known in history as Omichand. This immensely rich 
merchant whose interests covered Bengal and Bihar, had for forty 
provided most of the English company’s investments; that is 
the supply of goods for export. But he had latterly been shut 
froiu the company’s business. His resentment led him to intrigue 
^o‘'^mst the English with the Bengal government, and shortly before 
ref upon Calcutta he was arrested and put in custody, to be 

I j by Siraj-iid-daula.'^ Hohvell was convinced that the Black 

^ ^ Was Omichand’s revenge.® 

On- ^^^j’^^'daula when report was made to him in the morning at 
'^leased the survivors, with the exception of Hohvell and two 
officers of the company, who were sent to IMurshidabad with 
^^^’Jctions that they should be well treated. 


. ^ ^^0 news of the loss of Calcutta reached Madras on the i6th 

of of August; and although letters despatched irom 
J th ‘ England in August of the preceding year had warned 

^ 1 ^ ^osidcncies that war with France was then imminent ana 

op. cit.^ \(>L II. p. 77 , and Ilohvcirs nv'count quotr 1 in Li/c oj LorJ 

i' hloi_. at end of this chapt^^r. 

i Vol. 11 . pp. 70, "7. • Ormc, op. Vol. H. pn. 7O, 

of Lord l'o^^es^ 'v'ol 1. pp. 313, 330, 3 "* 
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- formidable French expedition to Pondiclierry was 
flr^nized at Brest, the Madras authorities decided to abandon 
their contemplated attack upon the French in the Deccan a«t 
send a strong force to Bengal. This courageous decision, widen 
reduced the English forces in Southern India from an equality " it | 
the French to half their number in European troops, was completcl)' 
justified by subsequent events. But it was only reached in the fae*' 
of considerable opposition in council by the arguments of Orme the 
historian, Clive then Deputy-Governor of Fort St. David, and Geori!‘ 
Pigot the Governor of Madras.^ . 

The Bengal field force consisted of three companies of the 39 * 
Foot (now the ist Battalion Dorsetshire Regiment), and about 
European troops of the company and 1500 Indian infantry, all 
men. Admiral Watson arranged to act as escort to the expeditio 
with his squadron, flying his flag in the Kent, a 74-gun battleship- 
The start was delayed for two months by difference of opinion ' ^ 
to the powers to be given to the commander of the force, and by ( 
still more knotty point as to who the commander should be. 
wao eventually given the command with absolute control 0 ‘ j 
military matters and operations, tvhile the Governor of Calcutta 3 ^ 
his Council were to retain full powers in commercial and civil 
Clive was also instructed that if the news of the outbreak of war 
reach India while he was still in Bengal he should capture the Fi^’* 
settlement of Chandernagore.^ jj. 

The e.xpedition sailed on October 16th from Madras and, 
fully piloted up the almost unknown waters of the Ilooghly, bcb^^ 
its operations against Siraj-ud-daula. Calcutta was re-occupwd.^^^j 
2nd January 1757 after a bombardment by the fleet, and Adi"' 

VVat.son replaced Diakc as Governor. 

Siraj-ud-daula with 20,000 horse and 30,000 foot ® again 
on Calcutta, but his resolution was shaken by a night attack 
came to terms with Clive. By the treaty which Admiral ; 

signed on the 9th February the English factories were restored, 

’ 0 /w/>. Hist, of the British Empire, Vol, IV. p. H4. 

“ Onne, op. eit., Vcl. II. pp. 88, 8-). 

Clive to his father, under date 23rd Februar>^ I 7 S 7 - 
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^ which Surman had obtained, on paper, from Farrukh-Siyar, 
^ e handed over, belated sanction was given for the fortification of 
cutta and the company was granted free trade throughout Bengal, 
^nssa and Bihar. 

^ Siraj-ud-daiila then returned to IMurshidabad, swayed on the one 
by hatred of the English and on the other by considerable 
letT^^^ niilitary power. On the loth of March, however, a 

attach'^^ht under his seal to Admiral Watson permitting him to 
^ V ^handernagore, and the French factory surrendered after a 
^hi ardinent by the fleet on the 23rd March.^ 

\ irresolute in judgement, Siraj-ud-daula had let the English 
destroy his natural allies the French, and when 
Jean Law,- the late chief of the Kasimbazar factory, 

. left Murshidabad in April for Patna, French power 

fjjjl vanished from Bengal, At the same time, by his own 

^r^cur aroused general hatred in the province. He 

^'hose^k bitter enmity of the great Hindu bankers, the sethsy 
had largely contributed to establish Ali Wardi Khan as 
Wbij he alienated his army. Revolution was in the air, and 

entered into the intrigues of the seihs and at the 
^ade terms with the Nawab, the nobles determined to 
rp, Siraj-ud-daula and make Mir Jafar Nawab in his place, 
ente f I^^Shsh Council at Calcutta decided to support Mir Jafar and 
an alliance with him. But Omichand was let into the 
before his double-dealing was known, and he threatened to 


of 




Veal fk' . ^ * . '• 

^ all ^^^rispiracy to the Nawab unless he received five per cent. 

'Million 


^**1 nil Q* • ■ ' 

i>, „. '^*raj-ud-daula’s treasure and thirty lakhs, that is to say tlircc 


••ipecs,'* equivalent to ^320,000 at the rate of exchange of the 

t*'rc die conimercial ruin of the French settlements in Bengal from 

view is to be found in lliree Frenchmen in Bengal, S. C. Hill 

s j 1903. 

Law of Bengal and Jacques Francois Law of the C^arnalio were nephews 
' hVench financier John Law of Lauriston. 

evidence hefore the 1 (ousr of Conmions. The evidence 
pbyed by Omichand in this unsav\.‘UO’ business is to be 
the hije of Clive, Vol. I. pp. 417-420. 
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Clive had an exceedingly difficult decision to make or 
^*Juation as he saw it. If he allowed himself to be blackmailed by 
Omichand he had solid grounds for believing that the setfis and Mii* 
Jafar would refuse to sign the treaty which would bring massacre 
and ruin upon the English settlements in Bengal. If he rejectc 
Omichand's terms and the conspiracy was revealed to Siraj-ud-dauk^» 
the Europeans up country would certainly be murdered and 
Nawab with the help of French troops from the Deccan would attae^ 
and destroy the English factories. He made up his mind ^ 
resolution but, as has been well said,^ had Omichand sought it ^ 
could not have devised a more bitter revenge than the stain which 
brought upon the name of Clive. Omichand was completely 
and outwitted, and Clive defended a manoeuvre which went ^ 
length of forgery by stating before the Parliamentary Committee. ^ 
thinlc it warrantable in such a case and would do it again a hun 
times. I had no interested motive and did it with a design of ^ 
appointing the expectations of a rapacious man.” “ , ^ 

Two copies of a treaty with Mir Jafar were prepared by 
Council. The main clauses in each confirmed the concessi^^^ 
already made by Siraj-ud-daula, with additions giving the Eng ^ 
sovereignty within Calcutta, a grant of land for the maintenJ^^ 
of an adequate military force and compensation for the p^| 
and private losses when Calcutta was taken. This was signe 
Admiral Watson. ^ 

In the copy which was prepared for Omichand to see a stipnl^ 
was added that the banker should be given 20 lakhs of rupees, 
duction of 10 laldis being made to give Omichand, as Clive 
it, “ no room for suspicion.” ^ In this version of the treaty 
which Watson had nothing to do, the admiral’s signature was 
by some person, possibly Henry Lushington. After 
Omichand w^as told how^ he had been tricked. Orme, as a lule a ^ 
accurate authority, gives a painfully dramatic account of the 
but his statement that Omichand consequently became 
questionable. He carried on his business and Clive helped hiit^ - 


^ S. C’. Hill in Bengal in 175 C ^ 757- 
^ /,ife >/ L' ti ‘-'live, VjI. I. p- 42*' 

;H2 
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in ih^ matter of a contract.^ Omichand died eighte 


Sl 


IS later. 


' Mir Jafa* accepted the valid treaty on the 5th of June, and Clive 
^^Qssey marched to fight Siraj-ud-daula with his 900 Euro¬ 

peans, 100 Topasses, 2100 veteran Indian infantry, 
^^?ht 6-pounder field-guns and two field howitzers,^ uncertain if his 
I ^^cret ally would co-operate with him. He met the Nawab’s army 
^ 18,000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry and fifty 32- and 24-pounder guns 
: l^ssey on 23rd June 1757, and began the action with little hope of 

j ^^ccess. FiglTtihg uiifil about 2 p.m. was confined to an artillery 
[ vvhich the small detachment ot French artillerj’' with Siraj- 

* H army greatly distinguished itself. The English troops then 

[ upon tw'o mounds in front of the Nawab*s main position. 

1 * Jafar and the troops under his command had remained inactive on 
^ight flank of the English line throughout the day and Siraj-ud- 
seized with the fear of treachery, fled on a camel to Murshi- 
3 ^ wEile his army broke in disorder. The total casualties 

5 the King’s and company’s troops, in the action which cleared 

) ' British supremacy in India, w^re 20 Europeans and 52 

- : killed and w'ounded.^ 

j ^ ke “ xvhift* of grape-shot ” from Clive’s guns at Plassey brought 

i revolution of the Muhammadan nobles, the 

I Hindu bankers and the officials of the English 

[1 , company to a successful conclusion. IMir Jafai 

- han Nawab of Bengal, and when Siraj-ud-daula fell into his 

J ^he ex-governor was immediately murdered. 

\ d;ii who had fought Plassey and installed Mir Jafar at Murshi- 

' at officer of the Madras Presidency, had taken lull control 

t . h) after the death of Watson in August 1757 and w'as con- 

by the Court of Directors as governor at Fort William in 
is ^758, the orders reaching Calcutta in November. In the * 

he had reorganized the company’s fprees and the 
^^ces of Calcutta. His position in Bengal in one respect resembled 

* of Lord Clkr Vol. II. pp. 7. 8 . 

^nne, op. cil, Vol. 11 . l-. 174. ^ Onne, op. at., Voi. II. P 
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ussy’s situation in the Deccan. Mir Jafar and Silabat Jan 
th weak and incompetent, and they were surroinded by nobl^ 
who naturally resented the influence of armed forcigneis. But \vh|^c 
de Bussy never had more than the districts granted tc him by 
Nizam on which to rely for the maintenance of his tra)ps, ^ 
, position was incomparably stronger, for the English had no v secure- 
effective financial control, as well as a military hold, over Bengal. 

Mir Jafar had been invested with the Nawabship by the 
under conditions binding him to grant full compensation tor 
losses due to the seizure of Calcutta and to pay the war expense^ 
the company. In addition to this he made enormous gifts to t 
achnirals and to the chief officers of the company, a practice not tn 
considered immoral, nor was it contrary to King’s Regulations ^ 
the company’s rules at that time. 

Clive received, as a private donation, 1,600,000 rupees in 
to 280,000 rupees as second in the Select Committee and 
rupees as Commandcr-in-Chief, a total of ^243,000 according 
rate of exchange of the company’s bills at the time. 1 he 
eventually paid by Mir Jafar in compensation to the 
European, Indian and Armenian private individuals and as 
after Plassey, amounted to just over >^3,388,000.^ In addition 
the Nawab had to allot a considerable share of his revenue 
price of the annual support given him by the company. 

Mir Jafar in December 1757 signed a further treaty by whi'^ ^ 
assigned to the company the zamindari 
the fiscal divisions still called the Twenty- 
Parganas, an area of about 882 square miles 
a yearly assessment equivalent to about 3^28,000. This was 
important territorial acquisition of the company in Bengal. 
no sovereign powers, as the Company became a landholder iind^^ 
Nawab who, in theory at least, was the ruler of the province 
the Empcror .2 But the power of the Mogul emperors had 
and authority in Bengal was divided between the foreign tra 

• 'fh'' 

1 From the Third Report on . . . the East India Company, pp. 
is quoted by Milt, Hhtory of British India (.lih Edn. i, Vol. III. pp- S^ 7 ' •’ 

“ Early Revenue History jj Bengal, pp. 19, 20. 
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ny and a governor dependent on its troops for the mainfen- 
of his rule. The quit-rent of 3^28,000 payable by the Company 
the Indian Government was assigned to Clive as a jagir in return 
or his services in defeating a formidable invasion of Bengal in 1759. 

At the beginning of that year the Emperor Alamgir IFs eldest 
Invasion of Gauhar, who was on the worst of terms with 

^^ngai, his father’s chief minister Ghazi-ud-din, advanced to 

attack the province, with Shuja-ud-daula the ruler of 
Tk ^ 30,000 men.^ Clive had been made a Commander of Five 

housand horse and Six Thousand foot after Plassey by the Emperor, 
Ali Gauhar summoned him to join with the invaders. Clive 
ered that his rank as a Mogul noble made him a servant of the 
^peror, from whom he had received no such orders, and added that 
^ ^vas “ under the strictest engagement with the present governor 
the province to assist him at all times.” 

It was a critical moment. Bengal was seething with revolt 
S^inst the indolence, debauchery and avarice of Mir Jafar, and the 
forces in the province had been greatly reduced by the 
^ patch of reinforcements to the Carnatic, where the French were 
^ ^siegifig Madras. But to fight with the odds against him was Clive’s 
ingest incentive to vigorous and successful action. With about 
vSo European and 2500 Indian troops he covered 400 miles in twenty- 
of ^ occupied Patna and broke the invading army. The fame 
Olive’s exploit resounded all over India and gained for him the 
Porial gift of the jagir, which after a lively correspondence between 
hi*^ the Directors ^ was eventually sanctioned. Clive enjoyed 
a year until his death in 1774, the whole proprietary right 
I ^ land and its revenues afterwards reverting to the company. 


situation in Bengal during Clive’s first administration at 
Calcutta was one of great uncertainty and difficulty, 
revolution which set Mir Jafar on the throne 
. inaugurated a system of masked government in the 

^^*nce. The English had practically conquered Bengal, yet as 

1 C'r 

2 ^ to the Honourable Secret Committee in London ^2th Mnich 1751^ 

of j^ojei Clive, Forrest, Vol. H. pp. 197, 198, 
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^entatives of a trading company with no authority to an 
"Territory, they felt unable to assume administrative control and were 
obliged, therefore, to pretend deference towards an Indian ruler who 
was really subservient to themselves. As Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed 
out “ Nothing more surely leads to misrule than the degradation 
of a civil government to subserve the will of some arbitrary force or 
faction within the state, and in Bengal the evils of precarious and 
divided authority were greatly heightened by special aggravations. 

The interests of the Nawab and the company were diametrically 
opposed at important points. Mir Jafar wanted to remove the Hin ^ 
deputy-governors and replace them by his own friends, and 
intended to improve his finances by confiscating the property of the 
seihs. His policy towards the company was to evade as far 
possible the fulfilment of the financial stipulations of the treat) > 
and he wished to lessen the power of the English should opportunity 
arise. It must, however, be said that Mir Jafar had a strong 
personal liking for Clive, who knew how to deal with an Orienta 
prince with whom he was firm, candid and courteous but nevct 
patronizing. 

Clive took effectual measures to protect the threatened Hindn^^’ 
but the financial relations with Mir Jafar were a continual source 
trouble. Both the company and the Nawab were badly in need ^ 
money. The Nawab was being pressed by the English to pay 
an exhausted treasury the heavy price for the help which had won hi^^^ 
his .hrone. At the same time he dared not reduce his army to lesst^ 
his expenditure. This would have put him completely at the 
of his foreign allies at a time when he needed troops to quell | 
disorders in his province and hold the frontiers against the Marat i 
and other invaders. > 

The authorities at Fort William were obliged to make .liJ^^^^ 
remittances to the Carnatic to carry on the war against the 
while they were expected to send money to Europe to pay 
dividends. To increase their resources the company, finding 
"elves irresistible, began to monopolize the whole trade in some o 
most valuable products of the country, which caused additi^ 

^ Rite of the British Domhuoii in Indian p. 117. 
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'n and led inevitably to intolerable abuses and confusion lin 


Karly in 1759 Mir Jafar saw an opportunity to strike at the English 
The Dutch through another European power, and entered into 

^^pedition, negotiations with the Dutch who were.contemplating 

an expedition to India. In June the governor-general 
Batavia sent a considerable force of European and Malay troops to 
^^gapatam and, after an indefensible delay, the expedition reached 
^‘ngal in November. While Mir Jafar awaited the turn of events 
^fore hurrying to the assistance of the victor, Clive faced the crisis 
^^^h characteristic energy and resolution. With the situation in the 
^^atic before him he was determined to prevent the rise of a Euro- 
rival in Bengal, and he conscripted every available European, 

fo 


Fenian and man of mixed descent in Calcutta which increased his 
by over 700 men. Colonel Forde had by this time been recalled 
^ngal and was placed in command of the field force, 
oti Britain and Holland were not known to be at w^ar with each 
’^vhen Forde began his advance, and before engaging the Dutch 
(-.j, ^Ppbed to Clive for the authorization of an Order in Council. 

'^’bo was playing cards vdien the letter arrived, took up a pencil 
. ... '^^ote on Forde’s letter: “ Dear Forde, fight ’em immediately. 1 


'Via 


^^nd an Order of Council tomorrow.” ^ 


Qi contingent from Batavia and the 600 men stationed at 
|nsura w^ere beaten in detail, Colonel Forde winning tlie decisive 
the short campaign at Biderra (Badarah) on the 25th 
lij^y^^ber 1759. With-the complete defeat of the Dutch and the 
^^fation of their European troops in India to a handful of factor'’ 
ardsj all danger of war in Bengal wath another Europcati po^^er 
an end. 

February 1760 Clive sailed ior England, leaving Holwell 
governor at Fort William. As his ship’ came out of die 
he was met by a dispatch frotii the Coromandel announcing 
'tetory of Wandiwash a month before. 

^ Pise uj the Britidi Dominio7i in 7 '.dm, p. irS. 

" Li/c 0/ Lord Clivef Forrest, Voi. 11 . pp. H>i. 
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'he control of the company’s affairs now passed into weaker anti 
Economic incompetent hands, and tliere began the one short 

Sitnlthn, period of Anglo-Indian history which, in the words o . 

1760-1765. gjr Alfred Lyall,^ “ throws grave and unpardonable 

discredit on the English name.” 

Before dealing with the political events between 1760 and 
reference must be made to the general state of Bengal. In the firs^ 
place the whole administration was paralysed by the serious diffct' 
ences existing between the company, who were virtual masters of t 
country, and its ostensible ruler who naturally fought against h>^ 
own effacement, was distracted between the fear of assassination 0) 
his own officers and dethronement by the company, and 
any possible intruder, Dutch or Maratha, as a means to shake oft t ^ 
English. Neither the Nawab nor the English company could 
Bengal an efficient government; both became equally unpopular an 
the province during these years had no authoritative head. ^ 

The condition of commerce and'industry was equally deploiaJ 
India w'as then regarded both in England and by the company 
servants on the spot as a commercial prize to be exploited. 
English traders came out to Bengal solely to make money. With nc * ^ 
ill the land and no wholesome restraint of public opinion, the on m 
.standards of honour, justice and integrity were generally forgotten 

the pursuit of wealth. Many ol the Company’s servants relili nC 

Europe as “Nabobs” with fortunes ama.ssed by inethod.s which ■" 
deserved the condemnation that has been passed upon them. 

For this the Directors and proprietors of East India Comp 
stock were largely to blame, as they would not sanction what ^ 
regarded as a heavy charge for salaries. Writers were paid 
month, excluding lodging allowance when quarters \yere not r 

The highest salaried officers below the governor with his 
annum were the counsellors who drew 17s. a year, p,f 

senior o/ricul.<; ak,o rct?civing oratuitica of varving amoiinis,-- 


* Ki.c tjf ifle IhiUsfi / hjfniniun t/l huliti, p. 

I.^'iniff l."Mi ilif|iiKCh I'i lii‘ii|''il .in' 
JnJia OUkci. U'litcii; itaivctl 2.|o nip"- 

il ycUf • oUNlt svltlt.ll fvci. e loCcti t !»/* V< F i 

tcnipoiary rate of cxt)i:ini.;L* 
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]Vr.ncli 
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of the Directors, however, “ The indigence of our Junior 
Servants, which may too often have been the eflFect of their Vices and 
. the Imitation of their Seniors hath not a little Contributed to Increase 
that load of Complaints . . . urged by the Nabob in regard to the 
•^^buse of Dusticks (Dustocks, or passes to trade duty free) ‘‘ a 
Practice we have ever disclaimed and are deterrnined to show in 
^^ture the strongest Marks of our Resentment to such as shall be 


§L 


— V, CsLlUllgCSL IViailib U1 UUl tv/ 

guilty of; and do most positively order and direct. . . . That no 


1 


nter whatsoever be permitted to keep eitlier Palankeen, liorsc or 
haisc ... on pain of being immediately dismissed/ ^ 

With most inadequate means the company’s officials were 
P Unged into surroundings full of infinite temptations to make money 
corrupt and dishonest ways. They were in a country where . 
^^hes and presents, the customary payments by inferiors to superiors, 

Were ' '•* *’ ' I?— 


^in accepted part of the social system; and as the English 


jhcials came to be regarded as the embodiment of the real authority 
^he State they found themselves in a position in which many such 
^^ibtful payments were not only voluntarily offered, but could be 
according to the measure of their power. 


awuruing lo ine uicctsuic ui lucn pvMvti. 

Apart from presents .and bribes, larRe sums were to be m.ide by 


Priv.atc trading referred to in the Directors’ dispatch. 'I'hc coin- 
by its concessions from tlic imperial govcrninont, enjoyed 

!np](.(^ c>tciiiption iVoiii luvditUi truiiyit dues on tile youds btiii^ 


the good 

^ -d for export. But its servants looked upon these privileges 
P^^mission to themselves to trade duty-free on their own account 
the province in such articles as salt, betel and tobacco, 
j huel been instructed to place private trading on a legal tooting 
negotiations with Mir Jafar, but no authorization for tree 
trading appeared in the Treaty of 1757. This trade was rcla- 
small during Clive’s first administration, and when the Nawab 
against it on the eve of Clive’s departure for England a 
I ‘^tion • if polirv on the qiiCotioii was ^’heh ed. Itui m tlh- follow ihg 

\t.lininr lilt ; .‘lUTnH'Ujl V. llluO U';i'h ; uikI 


qiR. 

M'lume ini i .*iu<rin«-u-ly, l!lu'I U-;i 

"f fh' iiidii trill worlvci' by l''cal .i': iib' vdiidi iiet uiu 
spread tf Kiigluh, French, (iennnn m-i Ana riran :ulvcu' 
und Jouinals of 'lit E.I.C. (lUna.il !). p.m'nt a, Inuia Ofiiu l 
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o, as well as to Indian traders, none of whom had anythil 
ith the Company, and who provided themselves with bought, or 

forged, free passes.^ , 

Warren Hastings, then a junior member of Council, sent a strong ; 
worded report to the governor on “ the oppressions commiito 

under the sanction of the English name ”: 

“ This evil I am well assured is not confined to our dependan ^ 
alone, but is practised all over the country by people falsely assumii'J 
the habits of our sepoys, or calling themselves our agents. As, 
such occasions, the great power of the English intimidates the 
from making any resistance, so on the other hand the indolence^^^ 
the Bengalees, or the difficulty of gaining access to those who nug ^ 
do them justice, prevents our having knowledge of the oppressio j 
and encourages their continuance, to the great though unmen 
scandal of our government. I have been surprised to meet 
English flags flying in places which I have passed; and on the r 
I do not believe that I passed a boat without one. By whatever t 
they have been assumed. ... I am sure their frequency can bo 
good to the Nabob’s revenues, to the quiet of the country, or . 
honour of our nation; but evidently tend to lessen both of then 




Five months after Clive’s departure the new governor, ,,, 
Vansittart, arrived from ■ hladras. His po * ^ 
Political Events. Carnatic was excellent, but he . 

initiative and was handicapped by the jealousy of all the Be 


The Treasury 


a* 


officials whom he had superseded 

Vansittart found himself in a sea of troubles, me 
Calcutta was empty, the English troops at Patna were on the ^ 
of mutiny and deserting in numbers for want of pay; ma ' 


Bombay'was entirely dependent upon Bengal for nio'ieV’ ,pr 
businc--s arrangements for providing gmuds for shipment ' ,|,i" 


DUSlllC'-S arraiigeiui.-in.a iw - a a- ‘ „ li>- 

had been suspended; the Presidency income was barely inecti b 
current expenses of Calcutta; the allowance paid by the 


' f.r'c-u/Lord C/ii'f, Forrest, Vol. II. pp- 22 S" 227 . 

• Hastings to Vansittart, under date 25th -tpril 1762, Memoir. 
Hastings, Gtcig, Vol. I. PP' 107 no. 
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^vas several months in arrears, while a large balancy. 

^ng on his first agreements; Mir Jafar was old, indolent 
voluptuous, estranged from the English and without authority 
^ ansittart’s one consolation lay in the fact that Major Caillaud wit» 

^ mixed force of King’s, company’s and provincial troops had just 
defeated an invading army under Ali Gauhar, who had now become, 
^fter his father’s murder, the Emperor Shah Alam II. 

The most urgent matter was to restore settled government in the 
Kasim province, and the first problem which Vansittart had 

becomes Naimb. solv^ was the question of a successor to Mir Jafar. 

The Nawab’s son Miran, a profligate and a ruthless 
^urdercr was killed by lightning in July 1760,2 and this brought Islir 
'^^sim into prominence. He was a son-in-law of Mir Jafar, had 
Sreat political ability and was liked by the English. The Nawab 
refused to accept the proposals made to him that he should cede 
districts to the English, make Mir Kasim his heir, and give him 
^ office of deputy governor. Whereupon Mir Jafar was deposed by 
^^^gfish, Mir Kasim was set up in his place, and the cx-Nawab 
’-tired to Calcutta where he lived on a pension of 15,000 rupees a 
^omh paid by his successor. 

the Treaty signed at the end of September 1760 the new 
the''r^ ^^^cd the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong to 
w , '^S^ish for the maintenance of the company's troops. I'his 
fit*st of the siibsidiar}^ alliances ” which were a feature of 
ai ! ^llcsley’s policy later on. In these districts, as in Calcutta 
the Twenty-four Parganas, the company had now the full right 
which they collected themselves, administering the 
^^^ts through their own agents.^ But the Treaty was vague in its 
fi^ible to future misunderstanding. One Nawab had been 
for another, but the thorny matter ot internal trade had 
more been shirked ; while the grant of presents which followed, 

Edn., Vol. ril. pp. 305> 3 ^ 6 . 

IVIuliammad, and (-hahar Guha^ Shujat of Ha' i 
son, Vol. Mil. p. 214 and pp. 428, *129 : but M. Jciui 
itated his belief that IVlitan ^\;is assassinaied and Iiib tci.t 


vf BtiUih IndiGy 4tli E' 
b'aldr Muliam 

line 


jj o Conceal the crime. 


History nj BengaJ, p. 20. 
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Vansittart^s 

Policy, 


igh with the exception of Holwell’s they had not been stipulate^ 
.rehand, as in the case of Plassey, ‘‘ cast a sordid air over the whole 

.siness/’^ _ 

Clive’s policy had been to strengthen the English position, a 
had gone so far as to suggest to Pitt" that Beng^ 
should be taken over by the British Government m 
full sovereignty, with the easily obtained consent 
the Mogul Emperor. As he wrote in his letter: “ The natives theni- 
selves have no attachment whatever to particular princes; as unde^ 
the present government they have no security for their 
properties they would rejoice in so happy an exchange as that o 
mild for a despotic government.” 

Vansittart’s policy was to strengthen the position of the 
and, unlike Clive, he withdrew English protection from the Hm 
ministers of the province. But he failed to realise that a stroj 
Nawab would inevitably wish to reduce the inequitable pnvileg^^ 
which the English claimed and that the question of internal 
would bring on a crisis. In 1763, owing to the aggressive 
of the company’s agent at Patna, matters came to a head and 
Nawab declared war upon the English. 

The Presidency Council put a force of European and Id 
troops iiito the field under Major Adams, ^ 

Battle of Buxar Mjj. Kasim in a series of engagements. ^ 

then restored Mir Jafar as Nawab of Bengal by the 
27th September 1763. Two months later, alter his fourth 
Mir Kasim fled to Oudh, having put to death at Patna 150 . 

officials, officers and men, murdered his unsuccessful commao 
in-chief, and butchered two of the seths who were innocent ot - 
offence against him.® The war dragged on until the cold weati 
1764, while Mir Kasim made an alliance .with Shuja-ud-dauia, ^ 
ruler of Oudh, and with the Emperor Shah Alam II, and A • 
(afterwards Sir Hector) Munro of the 89th Regiment broke a mu 


* Camb. Hist. British Empire, Vol. IV. pp. 168, 169. 
- Clive to Pitt, 7th January 1759- 


- Clive to Pitt, 7 th January 1759- , „ • ivica ,v „:vrn in /'<> 

® An account of the campaign taken from the Powis MSb. o g 

Lord Clive, Forrest, Vol. II. pp. 236-243- 
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_of Indian troops with great but effective se%'erity, and 

his army. On 23rd October 1764, at Buxar, hliinro 
57 Europeans, 918 Indian cavalry, 5297 Indian infantry and 
“O.guns '.-ompletely defeated the Indian allied forces of more than 
0,000 men after a stubbornly contested fight. The allies left 
00 mcii dead on the field, and hlunro’s losses were 847 killed 

and wounded. 

"'as one of the-decisive battles of Indian history, hlir 
camcT' obscure poverty; the Emperor submitted and 

the f protection of the company; and in February 1765 


of tne' 


resses of Chunar and Allahabad were taken and the power 


Tl Oudh was broken, 

the T ^^Shsh had also consolidated their position in Bengal by 
hrnit Postering the old Nawab in July 1763. Mir Jafar agreed to 
pro • ^^tces, to receive a permanent resident at his court, and 

for all losses caused by the war with Mir 
b^anda' ^ Naw'ab died early in 1765, and as his chief minister 
plans (Nuncomar) was believed to have betrayed the English 

ttized ^ onemy, Mir Jafar’s son Najim-ud-daula was only recog- 
t^ondiiion of his appointing a minister nominated by the 
obsej-^, alone could dismiss him. As Professor Dodwell has 

and agreement the long struggle between the English 

3 nd ^ ■^^wab was ended; the Nawab had become a figure-head 

Bengal was conducted by the Company's 

Qn the 

^*tv. 


3td May 1765 Clive, now Lord Clive of Plassey, 
landed at Calcutta as governor with full powers 
to reform the abuses and end the misrule which 
Uiin , by this time staggered the Directors. To assist 

^'""Koitt ‘^o'tduct of political affairs he had a .select, or secret. 
Of origin of the Foreign Department of the Government 

^'^ofinht the exception of this ix-scrvod subject the general 

'Ilian remained in the hands of the Council at Fort 


' Camh. cj the Bri!i<li Empire, Vul. 1 \’. p- i 74 - 
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The first matter awaiting his decision was the political re 
ship between the company, the Emperor and the Nawab of Uu 
which had just been complicated by Vansittart’s offer ol \ ^ 

to the Emperor. Clive solved the problem by restoring to ^ 
ud-daula most of his old dominions on payment of fifty lalchs (5 nii 
rupees), which created on the Bengal frontier a buffer State, 
ruler’s every interest was to remain friendly with the Enghs i. 
the same time he handed over Allahabad and the sur.'.oun 
districts (formerly within the kingdom of Oudh) to the I-mp 


who granted to the company in exchange what is known 
diioani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa on payment of an amui^i 
of twentv-six lakhs to the imperial exchequer. ^ 

Dkvani meant the collection of the revenue of a provi 
and the retention of the surplus after the 
TbeDiwani. payment had been made to Delhi, as the eni^^ . 
ments and for the expenses of the office. The grant of the 
which was the actual starting-point of British revenue adminie^^^^^. 
in India, conferred no sovereign powers, and the general g 
ment of the province remained nominally in the hands of the ‘ 
deputies. The arrangement had an outward appearance of tin 
but, as Professor Thakore has pointed out,^ the object of t c 
pany was to secure in this way “ not as large a territory 
could seize, nor the position of a sovereign, but somethin. f, 


COUIU 5.C14C, UUl lliu -- O' 

more modest and serviceable : reliable friends, a stable 


ti'' 


more modest ana serviceaojc . icimuic - -- 

an unimpeachable title, and behind these, years of pcacetu^ , 

profitable trade.” The offer of the /Maia/ii had been m 
the Company as early as 1758; but the Directors of what " c* 
regarded as a purely commercial undertaking were not then pr 
to accept any form of administrative responsibility, and tlie 

was declined. , x'iiv'*' 

Clive appointed Muhammad Reza Khan, deputy of th - > 
after his accession, to collect the revenue for the company, ,^1,^ 
the old Mogul subordinate revenue officials were retains -cii’ 
arrangement proved most unfortunate. The English supc ^.. 
appointed in 1769 reported that the revenue officials 

1 AdministraHon to the Dmen of Respo^bk Govenwunt, pp- 2 < * 
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'!^^nistrative 


^^fornis. 


icy could from the za?nindars and great farmers of the 
revenue, whom they left at liberty to plunder all below, reserving 
to themselves the prerogative of plundering them in their turn, 
en they were supposed to have enriched themselves with the 
spoi s of the country.” The result of this habitual extortion and 
injustice was concealment and evasion by the cultivator, and govern- 
inent was defrauded of a large part of its just demands.^ Three 
>ears later, in the governorship of Warren Hastings, the company 
ctermined to “ stand forth as diwan ” and reform the entire 

system. 

The most important administrative question which Clive had 
to settle w’as that of the company's covenanted 
servants. With the general demoralization which 
had set in, the custom had arisen of expecting large 
^ or concealed, with every change of nawab. The 

N^jim-ud-daula had been a particularly bad case. It 
th^^^ i^esult of a revolution backed by armed intervention, 
^f n ^ succession of a son to his father, and the precedent 

Well from the nawab had been extended to the minister as 

Com been done in the face of specific orders from the 

its ^prohibiting the acceptance of presents and requiring 
future covenants agreeing not to accept them in 

for pj. council at Fort William pigeonholed these instructions 

pract* with, presumedly expecting that his previous 

present influence w^ould have led him to get the orders 
tlu^*'^ before he came out as governor. But they vscre mistaken 
^^cthi"^^ words of Professor Dodw^ell, Clive feared 

to re^^*^ even his own past; and one of his earliest acts was 
covenants to be signed by civil and militarv^ officers 

Cli 

bav> illicit gains were to be stopped something would 

^ be done to increase the income of the company’s officials. 


- hifUr 


“ Mill, 


the Select CommitU'e of the Hou^c of Cotinnom on the eif 


- Veil. 111. pp. 372, 37 'J. 
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^4ordingly, in addition to allowing liberal salaries to the pr 
Indian mia/6ters, he introduced a scheme to furnish a good IIICOU 
for the senior servants of the company out of the inland trade, 
a method which it is difficult to defend, and which was. vetoed b) 
the Directors. The civil administrative reforms, and the reduction 
of the field allowances of military officers in Bengal to the le^ 
drawn in the Madras Presidency under instructions from 
caused insubordination among the civil and military officers of tb _ 
company. Clive was quite equal to dealing with this, but t 
mutinv of the English officers of .the thre.e brigades in which 
had organized the company’s troops gave him the gravest anxieO' 
But the European privates and Indian ranks fortunately 
’ staunch and the mutiny was quelled in a fortnight. The ringleader'’ 
including a brigadier, were court-martialed and cashiered. 

Inflexible in resolution in the conduct of affairs there was anotn^^^ 
side to Clive’s character. Before he left India after his seco^ ^ 
administration he created what is known as Lord Clive s 


by devoting a sum of five hundred thousand rupees to pro' 


pensions fo'r servants of the company, if in poor circumstanc^? 
wlio had to retire on account of ill-health or wounds, and to 
widows. The capital was a legacy left to Clive by Mir Jafar, 
as it did not come within the company’s prohibition it was in"*- 
in trustees and tided over the interval until the Directors begab 
pension their servants. 


The most noticeable commercial feature of the time w'as 


.- - . . ..(i!’ 

shortage of currency which became acute in i / 
Trade Relations chiefly due to the Stoppage of the bul*'' j 

Uiih England. from Europe upon w'hich India depcO'^|^ 

for its currency, but it arose in part from the disturbed state ol 
country and the consequent increase of hoarding. To ,pl 

silver shortage the company introduced a gold currency, th-: .,y 
mohur equivalent to 14 rupees of 1766 being replaced by a 
valued coin worth 16 rupees three years later. The shortage ca 
be attributed to a great flow of silver from Bengal to Englanii ^ 

I '-i/c oj l^rd Cli'i'f, I'orri it, Vol. 11. pp. 317. .'ill 
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^ which in point of fact did not take place and the balance 
^icljustcd before the end of the eighteenth centur}^ by silver 
r<-rnittances from China in return for opium and raw cotton, and 
by large sums received from America.^ 

must be noted that Indian governments had not then the 
ropean facilities of a paper currency and a general system of 
^ r^tinsep, writing in 1825, refers to this in his fmancial 
review^: ‘‘If q loan is raised or paid off, the whole amount is 
Received or delivered in . . . silver . . . and the most harassing 
has to perform is that of providing treasure escorts 
?^^^^yance of cash from place to place. A large supply 
indispensable for the current ser\dce of the State, and the 
been estimated at not less than five or six crore of rupees 
y nr sixty million) for the three Presidencies.’' 
per’ j^ntween India and England expanded slowly during this 
‘ "Ibe commercial policy of the British Government was 
of home markets, and this had meant to India the 
if silk manufactures and of calicoes for English use 

ij^ Were printed and painted. Indian cotton manufactures it 
home consumption paid duty exceeding by more 
judu'^^^^ Por cent, the duty on the raw materials for the textile 
f^r England. These goods were, however, sent to England 

Soods the same time the total export of India’s textile 

Wi^h hirgely increased by the company’s flourishing trade 

Wprx^ ^^her Asiatic countries, where the rice and sugar of Bengal 
equally in demand. 

^ hve Iclt India for the last time in February 1767 to die by 
^^^'^^'sCharactrr ^774* character stands out 

vh^i^ h boldly to be judged by his actions from the day 

if ^ hegaji to play a decisive part in Indian history at the age 
to the end of his second administration as governor 
was only forty-nine, lie had an in^itinclivc grasp of 

2 Relations bettecen England and India, pp 135-136' 

3 pp-138-144. 

transactions in India, 1813-18,13. Vol. IT. p. 4 ^ 4 - 
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^§s^ials; his courage and resolution were as boundless in accepting 
responsibility when governor as in the field where he showed 
himself to be a born leader of men. Though he was prone to act? 
which exhibit an indefensible bluntness of moral feeling, he ^vas 
incapable of petty meanness; though he made a huge fortune 
was not mercenary; though he tricked Omichand he was trusted 
implicitly by Indians of every class; and although he shut his eye? 
to the deplorable effects of masked government in Bengal, “ Robert, 
Lord Clive, did at the same time render great and meritorious service? 
to his country.” ^ 


Stop-gap 

Governors. 


Famine, 


During the five years which elapsed before the appointmei"^^ 
of Warren Hastings, two governors were in control 
at Fort William. Verelst, a close friend of Clive ?> 
succeeded him, and Cartier, a worthy man described 
by Clive as without sufficient confidence in himself, became govei'iit^^ 
at the end of 1769. 

Within a year of Cartier’s appointment Bihar and the greater' 
part of Bengal were devastated by a fearful famii^^*' 
with all the attendant horrors of the earlier farnin^^ 
in India. I'here were no government schemes in existence 
famine relief, but the company and the provincial authoriti^'^ 
contributed large sums and, as is usual in the cause of charity 
the Iiast, private individuals of all ranks and creeds subscribe^ 
most generously to lessen the distress. It was officially compid^*-^ 
that ten million people perished in the year which the famine lasted* 

No other event of importance took place in Bengal betwe^^^ 
Clive’s resignation and the appointment of Warren Hastings. 
the political situation in Northern India was altered by tlic 
of the Mogul Emperor from Allahabad to Delhi, where he 
himself under the protection of the Marathas in December 1 / 7 ! 
to spend thirty-two years practically as a State prisoner in 
hands, or those c>f the Afghans. 

' The la.st clause is an extract troin the Resolution carried without a 
in the Mouse uf Coinrnons, 2ut May 1773. 

■'* The Famine in In aa, f orjest, p. 3, pamphlet piil-Oished in London in 
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w and 
Southern India. 


'larathas, under the Peshwa Mahdu Rao, had recove 

from the disaster of Panipat, the soldier of fortune 
Haidar Ali had made himself master of Mysore, 
and these two formidable powers were an active 
^enace both to the Nizam and to the English at Madras. The 
Residency authorities mismanaged the political situation. Instead 
P cementing their understanding with Hyderabad they blundered 
^^to hostilities with that State and were later forced into an un- 
^l^ccessful war with Mysore in which the Mysore cavalry overran 

country up to the outskirts of Madras. Peace \vas made with 
Haidar Ali in 1769. 

Madras council were again unfortunate in their policy, 
compacts with Haidar Ali and the Peshwa and also 
1 the Nizam, by which they agreed to go to the military assistance 
^^ch. In the following year the Marathas and Haidar Ali again 
'blows, both sides called upon the English to fulfil their 
^^^^S^bons, and the Madras government having been 
^ by the Directors for the last war, were driven 

refusing to interfere in any way whatever. The 
^^^fj^^^“^^^ratha war resulted in the defeat of Haidar Ali, who 
coi/ failure to his faithless'desertion by the English and 

^^quently became their persistent and vindictive enemy.^ 

Ty,j ^ November 1772, the year of Warren Hastings* appointment, 
l^^'^dhu Rao died at the age of twenty-eight, and his widow, who 
bim a i*emarkable affection, immolated herself with the corpse, 
.^^sbwa 1}^^ been ill for some time and his death had at first 
to ^^^^ble result, ** but the plains of Panipat were not more fatal 
Al Maratha enT^^^ fhan the death of this excellent prince, 
bis ^be military talents of Madhu Rao were very considerable, 
character as a sovereign is entitled to far higher praise and to 
ch j^opect than that of any of his predecessors. He is 

celebrated for his firm support of the weak against the 
Prc^^^ive, of the poor against the rich, and, as far as the 


con- 


“nu <^‘vcnt 9 in ih(' Carnatic nre detailed by Mill, op. cit., Vol. HI. Ch. VIIL, 

I'iii summary is to be found in the Ri^c of the British Dcininion in Indio, 
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r^Ji^ion of society admitted, for his equity to all. Madhu 
made no innovations; he improved the system established, en¬ 
deavoured to amend defects without altering forms, and restrained 
a corruption which he could not eradicate.’' ^ 

, Before leaving the subject of Southern India it should be sai 
that the evils of dual government by the Indian provincial administra¬ 
tion and the East India Company were at this time at least 
great in the Carnatic as they had been in Bengal. The company ^ 
representatives in India had been swept by the tide of events int^^ 
a situation for which as merchants they were not prepared or, 
a rule, fitted. While remote at East India House the Director^) 
whose business was the prosperity of a great trading corporatioHj 
were called upon to face political decisions with which they 
not feel competent to grapple. The affairs of the company, in t ^ 

, words of Mill, excited various and conflicting passions in Engl^ti » 
and the attention of Parliament w'as forcibly drawn towards Indi^* 

^ History of the Alahrattas, Vol. I. p. 577. 


Note i.—T’he Black Hole 

^ Muhammad Ali Khan, who wrote in 1800 what Sir H. M. EIH 
as one of the most accurate general histories of India, makes no ^ 

incident. He merely states that “ men, W'omen and children were taken prisot^-^^ 

. . . and all their wealth and property became the booty of the vagabo^'^ds ^ 
Siraj-ud-daula’s army’* (Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VIII. pp. 324^ 

Hol\vcir:5 account is generally corroborated by the narrative Cooke 
Life of Lord Clive, Forrest, Vol. I. pp. 314, 316), and the lilacJ^ Hole is 
to by Clive, Watson and Pigot. Mr. J. 11. Li ttle in gi 

(July 1915 and January 1916), discredits the story iiltog^j_j^gj. grounds' ^ 

numerous demonstrable errors and the lack of contemreliable supPf’^ .. 

But it is not, in the circumstances, altogether surprising thi^^ Calcutta Coun^’’^^. 
who nearly all disgracefully fled to safety—make no referct^^.^ j£ 

contvntions wttc correct, nolwell’ii conternporurien, Wall^ v),.-, *i(>;)gly 

him, and Drakt who had every incentive to minimise such an i*^cicicnt, 
li:ive contradicted the story had it been untrue. I'hey did not do so. 
ns to whether the story of the Black Hole is substantially true, or a . 
is reviewed by Professor Dodwcll (Camh. Hist. British Empire^ Vol. IV . p. ; 

who comes to the conclusion that the weight of evidence supports the ny | 

vMsiv^n. Lord Curzon in Vol. 1. Ch. VII. of his British Goverumc 7 it , 

(London, 1925), also deals with the Black Hole. ! 


ot has dcscrii^^^^ 
refercncQ ^ 
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Note 2.—The East India Company’s Army 

if interest, as marking the beginnings of the British Army in India, to 
Eu^ ^fter the expedition reached Bengal, Clive reorganized the company’s 
f^nops into battalions from the company system of the Madras forces. 
Ela^ formed by him in December 1756 won their first battle honour at 

fhc simple designation of ** 'I’he Regiment.” After India came 
Crown this battalion became the loist (Royal Bengal Fusiliers) to be 
the 104th, under the Cardwell scheme, as the Ro^’al Munster Fusiliers. 

McCancc, 1927 ; AISS. E.I.C. Army Lists (Bombay), 
J’JIv S ^ndia Office Records ; British Army List, 1862-63 ; General Order 70, 
The question of the relative seniority of King’s and company’s 
which caused so much difficulty in the course of the Bengal 
the first of many which gave great dissatisfaction for years to 
Con Company officers. To improve their status a certain number of King’s 

were granted to them in 1788 and 1789. [History of the Madras Army, 
If- PP- 168, 169.] But the Company's officers continued to lose 
A 14 share of commands, an injustice which was not removed until 1855. 
Eanv^^^^ Cuards’ Memorandum then gave the officers of the East India Com- 
service . . . rank (and) precedence with those of the Royal Army, 
and 1 ^^^^s of their commissions, in all parts of Her Majesty’s Dominions 

''ie\v^ IV- P- 434 )- The point is of interest in 

eli^M j f ^ decision made during the War of 1914-18, by which Indians became 
1 t\ |.i King’s Commission, instead of only a Commission from the Viceroy. 

0 tu, establishment of the first Indian battalions, the only European officers were 
adjutant with one sergeant, to each company, and a commanding 
^ unit, who was assisted by an Indian commandaiit. In 1796 the 

fhc s were reorganized by linking two battalions into regiments with 

number of English officers as in the British Anny. Regimental pro- 
major was then introduced. As regards the men, ” a 
kt^Q^vi English broadcloth, made up in the shape of his own dross, the 
ll.t* ^dge of his manual exercise, and a few military evolutions constituted 
'vith this qualification and his English fire-arms, he was 
possess an incalculable superiority over the other natives of Indivi, who, 
^ut of the first principles of discipline, were easily defeated.” 




CHRONOLOGY FO CHAPTERS XII, XITI, XIV 
Accession of Bahadur Shah. 

I'he t\yo English Companies become United East Inxlia Company 
Accession of Jahandar Shah. 

Accession of Farnihh-Siyar. 

Balaji Visvanath first Peshwa of the Marathas. 

Yunnan’s embass} 10 I'arrukli-Siyar. 

Accession of Muhammad Shah. 
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1726. 

1731* 

1738. 


1739- 


1740. 


1742. 


1743 - 

1744 - 
1746. 
1748. 
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Formation of new French East India Company. 

OfRcc of Peshwa became hereditary on succession of Baji Rao. 
Municipal Charters granted to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
Compact between Nizam and'Marathas. 

Invasion of India by Nadir Shah. 

Marathas defeated Mogul army under Nizam. 

Nadir Shah defeated Muhammad Shah at Karnal. 

Sack of Delhi. 

The Marathas raided the Carnatic. 

Nawab Dost Ali killed. 

Aliverdi Khan Nawab of Bengal. 

Dupleix Governor of Pondicherry. 

Expedition of the Nizam of Hyderabad to the Carnatic. 

War of the Austrian Succession. 

De la Bourdonnais took Madras. 

Siege of Pondicherry by Boscawen. 

Death of the Nizam. 

Accession of Ahmad Shah as Mogul Emperor. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani began series of invasions of India. 
Madras restored to English (by Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle). 



1749- 1754. War of Succession in the Carnatic. I 

1750- 1754. W'ar between French and English Companies. , ' j 

1751. De Bussy established Salabat Jang as Nizam. I 

Seizure and defence of Arcot by Clive. ^ 

1752. French defeat at Srirangam; death of Chanda Sahib. 

T754. Recall of Dupleix. 

Accession of Alamgir II. 

Truce between English and French Companies. ^ 

Mutiny Act (27 Geo. II. c. 9) passed for Indian forces. 

1756-1758. Sikhs rise in the Punjab. 

1756-1763. Seven Years’ War. 

1756. Suraj-ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal, took Calcutta. ..j. 

1757. Clive recovered Calcutta; fought Plassey; and established ^ ' 

Jafar as Nawab, 

1758. Tally’s e.Kpedition reached India. 

Capture of Fort St. David. 

Siege of Madras. 

Marathas occupied the Punjab. 

1759. Fordc took Masulipalam. 

Ali Gauhar invaded Bihar. 

Tally abandoned siege of Madras. 

Dutch expedition failed in Bengal. 

1760. Battle of Wandiwash won by Coote over Tally. 
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left Bengal; succeeded by stop-gap governors and 
11 1765. 

Ali Gauhar proclaimed Emperor. 

Mir Kasim Nawab of Bengal. 

Adarathas took Delhi. 

Maratha defeat at Panipat by Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
i Lally surrendered Pondicherry. 

702. Haidar Ali usurped Mysore. 

Sikh defeat near Ludhiana by the Afghans. 

7 ^ 3 * Pondicherry restored to France by Treaty of Paris. 

Mir Kasim deposed by the English and Mir Jafar restored as 
Nawab of Bengal. 

7 ^* Munro defeated Aiir Kasim at Buxar, 

I Tlie Sikhs masters of Lahore. 

' ^ 5 - Clive Governor for second time; obtained grant of diwani of Bengal; 
j , treaties with King of Oudh and Mogul Emperor. 

k 706. Grant of Norihern Circars to the Company. 

Parliamentary inquiry begins into Company’s affairs, 
j'. 7 “'1769. First Alysore War. 
jL 7 - Clive finally left India. 

Nizam ceded Carnatic. 

\ Famine in Bengal. 

East India Company “ stand forth as dizcan ” of Bengal. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The Expansion of the East India Company 

From the holding on suffrance of a few scattered trading centr^^ 
the company had risen to the control of a great territory and ^ 
revenue of ^£4,000,000, a position which entailed tremendon^ 
responsibilities in India, however much these might be neglecte ’ 
while it raised in England the issue of the relation of the comp^^' 
to the State. Clive had foreseen the difficulties of comp^^^^J 
government and had offered to Pitt the solution, revived 1 ^^^ 
by Warren Hastings, thaX the British Government should ta' 
over the Company’s powers. Apart from the relatively small cede 
territories, the triple province of Bengal was still technically with'^^ 
the Mogul Empire, and the Home Government refused. 

But the failure of the company to face the problems of ^ ^ 
ministration had meant scandalous misrule; the sight of a 
commercial agents handling the wealth of a kingdom was scarce 
edifying; and from 1766 onwards Parliamentary debates on 
became frequent. Something had to be done, and the first acti ^ 
taken was to give the company a Parliamentar}^ title to 
administration in India, and to bring that administration to 
^j^fent under ministerial supervision. India House became a 
between Downing Street and India; and as Sir Courtenay 
has poipted out,^ the situation created in Bengal by the legislate 
of 1773 resembled what is now called a protectorate. 

Iffie Regulating Act of 1773 was the first experiment at 
ing a British Government in India. The early steps were 
many mistakes were to be made, but this innovation wa.7 - 
thr<^dgh the successive stages of Pitt’s legislation of 1784 arid * 
Gov- rnment of India Act of 1S38, up to the reforms of 1935* 

^ The Ccn'crnmcnt of I idia, and Edn., p. Si' 
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transformation of the company into an organized govern- 
was followed by another form of expansion. During the 
j^Jministration of Warren Hastings the struggle for supremacy 
^^tween the British and the military powers of India began in 
^^rnest. Then step by step, from recognition as an equal by the 
?reat States to unquestioned superiority, the East India Company 
^^icreased its dominion until at last all India came to be united 
^^^der British sovereignty, either directly administered or through 
Indian States covering two-fifths of the country with their 
^^knowlcdgement of the paramount Power. 

^ It is confidence in the stability of order, the gift of Great 
to India, after the series of cataclysms making up her earlier 
^^story, which has created among the educated classes of British 
^J^^dia in recent years a strong nationalistic feeling best described 
political self-respect. 




^0 

Vo, 


^irst 


Warren Hastings, who had beep second counsellor at Madras 
since 1769, took up his appointment as governor 
at Fort William in April 1772. General control 
,« was in the hands of the governor and a council 

^bout a dozen members who reached their decisions by vote, 
foreign policy was directed by the governor and a committee 
, . For the collection of the revenue of Bengal, Orissa and 

1^‘dar together with the administration of the civil courts, the 
^^^Puty Finance Ministers, Muhammad Reza Khan at IVIurshidabad 
Shilab Rai at Patna, were responsible, and they had under 
an exclusively Indian staff of officials. English supervisors 
been appointed in 1769 to inquire into the land settlement 
^^j^'^tion and make a report; they had also to prepare a rent-roll 
in the circumstances, was too much to expect. The whole 
provincial administration was under the control of the 
^^fnment at P'ort William. 

fj "The three Presidencies were then completely independent of 
another; each was absolute witliin its own limits and responsible 
j to headquarters in London. The home administration con- 
of the court of twenty-four Directors (who were appointed 
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l^y) and the General Court of Proprietors which include 
holders of £500 of company stock. 

The Directors had given Hastings “ full powers to make a 
complete reformation,” and he at once began to take measures on 
the lines laid down by the Directors. He abolished the office 0 
Deputy Finance Minister, and Muhammad Reza Khan and Shila ’ 
Rai were tried, and acquitted, on charges of peculation. A Boar^ 
of Revenue was set up in their place consisting of the governo^ 
and members of council; the supervisors became revenue collector-’ 
of districts, and the Treasury was moved from Murshidabad 
Calcutta. The collectors presided over the civil courts in the^ 
districts, and Indian law officers sat in the criminal courts to *-'^P 
the Muhammadan law, proceedings which were supervised by ^ ^ 
district collectors.! Chief civil and criminal courts were establish^^^ 
in Calcutta, which, in theory at least, derived their authority 
the Mogul government in whose name the company adinini-stct^ 
the revenue.* ( 

The dual system of government in Bengal was at an end. , 
the earliest attempt to collect the revenue, by farming out t 

estates to the highest bidder, was most unfortunate. This . 

altcJ 


rest* 


effort of the company to manage its revenue affairs ^ 

in the complete extinction of a skilled, though corrupt, collect' 
agency and the substitution of an untrained and foreign agct^''^, 
appointed to collect a revenue that must be, by the very 
of its assessment, excessive.* As will be seen, reform, both bj 
company and by the British Parliament, had to come by the md ’ 
of “ trial and error.” ^ ^ 

lliistinv- effei'tuaUy -.tamped out the crying abuse of intct^|^ 
trade by the company’s servants and their local agents. By 
1775 he had abolished the fraudulent use of free trading 


and suppressed the local custom-houses. He substituted 


central custom-houses at Calcutta, Hooghly, Murshidabad, 

^ Fifth Report . . . Sdecl Committee of the House of Commons (pi 
of Report as printed in /:'arfy Revenue History of Bengal). rt- tin 

^ Fifth Report . . . Select Commiite*, p. <j6 of Early Reuenue 
Bengal, and liberty op. rit., pp. 43. 44. 

^ Early Re venue History of Bengal, pp. 
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^^cca, and he lowered the duties to ai per cent, on all goods ^ 
the monopolies of salt, betel-nut and tobacco), to be paid 
y all Europeans and Indians alike. 

^ ihe pay of the company’s senior servants in India had been 
y this time considerably increased. The Governor of Bengal now 
^ Reived in salary and allowances ;(^48oo a year, which, with the 
^^^tuating commission on the revenues granted to him, raised his 
^ pay in 1772-73 to £22,316. The counsellors drew from £2^2 
^ £386 in pay and allowances, together with commission which 

£2687 for the senior member to £1194 
^ ^ the remainder. The other servants of the company drew no 
^^mission and their salaries descended from £Si for a senior 
to £30 for a writer. Salaries for governors and counsellors 
the other Presidencies and in Sumatra and St. Helena were 
^^^iderably less.- 

matter which Hastings had to settle on taking over charge 
position of the young Nawab, Mubarik-ud-daula, who 
JUst succeeded. The Nawabs of Bengal had become pensioners 


company, the prince was a minor, and arrangements had to be 
'hi \ management of his affairs, which had been controlled 

■'luhammad Reza Khan until his dismissal. Hastings cut dowm 
Civil lyist from thirty-two lakhs to sixteen, and selected as 
^awab’s guardian, Manni Bcgam, the wido\v of Mir Jafar. 'Fo 
- appointed a vvoman was, in the East, distinctly unusual, and to 
passed over the bov’s mother for one who had been a court 




in early life undoubtedly needed justification. But 
' ^tguments in its favour put forw^ard by Hastings satisfied his 

vn Iio ajj;ri (;d inuinimuusly.*'' Moreover the Court of Diieclor.s 

. broved and the charges levelled by Nuncomar and his English 
might be left without further reference were it not for 
which Nuncomar’s case was to assume. Tlie 
^^'-tion of the Nawab's pension was made by order of the Directors, 

^emoirs of Warren IlastingSj Edn. 1841, Cleig, Vo). I p. 304. 

^of Salaries, etc., dated India House, nih June 1773 (Indi • Oifice 

a 

Memoirs of Warren Hastiws, l\in. iR,)!, Vol. T. pp. ilv', 270. 
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:ings so reformed its administration that the Nawab 
more than before for his personal use.^ 

Hastings had become governor “ decermined to introduce a 
regular system of protection into the country.” It was badly 
needed. Bengal had been infested for centuries by an extraordinary 
people called the Sanyasis, hillmen from the Himalaya who roamed 
mostly naked as pilgrims through the country, were venerated by 
the Hindus, and kidnapped children wherever they went. In 177.3 
Hastings organized flying columns of Indian troops and drove the 
Sanyasis out of the country. But in spite of frontier guards they 
troubled the northern districts until the end of the century.^ 
also put down with effective severity the gangs of armed robbers 
who plagued Bengal. 

In the same year he reorganized the manufacture and sale of 
the government monopolies of salt and opium, and for the greater 
part of a century his regulations were the basis of the system followed 
by the Government of India. 

The tireless energy of Hastings during his governorship of 
Bengal also included the reform of the coinage by the introduction 
of what is known as the “ sicca ” rupee. The standard rupee of 
the company was first issued about fifty years later. 


actually 



Reports reached Calcutta in 1773 ^ 1 ^^ British Government’s 

Indian Lafv intention to give Fort William a High Court entorc^ 
ing the penal code of England. Hastings receiveJ 
this news with the comment: “ If the Lord Chief 


and Samkrit 
Research. 


Justice and his judges should come arhongst us with their institutes, 
the Lord have mercy upon us! ... Is it not a contradiction of the 
common notions of equity and policy that the English gentlemen 
of Cumberland and Argyleshire should regulate the polity of 
nation which they know only by the lacs which it has sent to Britain^ 
and by the reduction which it has occasioned in their land-tax? ’’ 
Ilis policy was to preserve the Indian huvs and make improvements 
on tliis foundation. 


^ Cnrnh. IJist. of the British Empire, Vol. IV. 
np, ctt., Vol. I- j>p. 2t>4, 298, 395, 


p. 210. 

^ op. cit., Vol. 1 . p. 273. 
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was convinced that to rule justly and sympathetically over 
le peoples of India it was essential to know their laws and customs. 
These had ‘‘ continued unchanged from the remotest antiquity/* 
iis the Muhammadan government had generally left their privileges 
Untouched, and suffered the people to remain in quiet possession 
of institutes which time and religion had rendered familiar to their 
understandings and sacred to their affections.** It would be, he 
uiaintained, “ a wanton tyranny to require their obedience to (laws) 
of which they are wholly ignorant ’* and could not possibly acquire 
^ knowledge. In order that English administrators should know 
^vhat these Indian laws were, he had, on his appointment as governor, 
begun, through a body of Indian professors, the translation of the 
Code of Manu from Sanskrit first into Persian, which he knew 
'veil himself, and then into English.^ This new learning, the 
knowledge of Sanskrit, was to open to English, French and German 
Scholars the immense wealth of ancient culture enshrined in Hindu 
bterature which had never even been suspected in thq West. In 
^7^1 Hastings instituted the Muhammadan College of Calcutta; and 
^^ter helped Sir William Jones to found the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 




: The keystone of the foreign policy of Fort William was the 

! Poii » niaintcnancc of the kingdom of Oudh as a guard 

, western frontier of Bengal. Shah Alam had 

I ^ome to terms with the Marathas in 1771 and Hastings, with the 
Concurrence of his council and the approval of the directors, decided 
I stop the imperial tribute of twenty-six lakhs, and to restore the 
; ^Hahabad districts to Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh on payment of 
; lakhs. For the Emperor by his move to Delhi had become 

‘^‘oiTipletcly dependent upon the company’s enemies, the Maratlias, 

I a menace to every State in India outside the Punjab. The 

under the Peshwa still existed, but it had become 
^ore loosely knit, for the dilfereiit Maratha chiefs were beginning 
I found separate riilcrships. 

^ Vol. I. pp. 390-304. The English translation by Sir W. Jones 

y, liiv( n in Vol. 11 . of The nj Menu, c dii,.d by ( 5 . Haugl om 

1 . contains the Sanskrit text 
2 A 
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-.astings came in contact with the Marathas when-they deman< 
the return of the Allahabad districts to the Emperor (which would 
have exposed Bengal to attack) and reappeared on the borders ot 
Rohilkhand in 1772 (which threatened the safety of Oudh). Th^ 
Rohillas asked Oudh for help, Oudh called upon the English, and 
in 1772 and 1773 the allied forces drove off the Marathas, thanks 
in the latter year to the revolution in Poona following the death 
of the Peshwa Madhu Rao.^ 

The operations were straightforward, but the network of intrigt^*^ 
which surrounded them, springing from the desire of Shuja-ud-daula 
to annex Rohilkhand, eventually brought down a storm of obloqnj 
upon Hastings. A treaty had been signed between Rohilkhand 
and Oudh, on the advice of the Pmglish General Sir Robert Barkei'> 
by which Shuja-ud~daula was to receive forty lakhs from the Rohilla- 
when the Alarathas retired “ either by peace or war.” But th^ 
Rohillas refused to pay on the grounds that renewed Maratha atta<^‘'‘ 
was still possible, and Shuja-ud-daula asked Hastings to lend hin' 
' troops with which to seize Rohilkhand, offering to pay the company 
forty lakhs and the expenses of the force employed. Influenced hy 
the advantages of consolidating Oudh into a complete compa^^^^ 
State shut in effectually from foreign invasions by the Gangc>» 
Hastings finally consented, and the combined forces invad<^ 
Rohilkhand in the spring of 1774. The Rohillas fought brav<^'' 
but they were completely defeated, their leader Hafiz Rahn^^^ 
Khan was killed, and the country was formally annexed to 
kingdom of Oudh. , 

This action of Hastings is difficult to defend. The politi<^* 
ladvantage had been gained by an unprovoked aggression up^|^ 
a State with whom the company had been on not unfriend^ ^ 
and on other grounds the Rohilla war was even 


company 

I terms, 

ji’stifiable. Hafiz Ralimat Khan was an admirable ruler, 
funder him and his brother chiefs it may fairly be said 
'the mass of the Hindu population were treated with great^’ 
consideration and received better protection than was the 
;in any of the neighbouring provinces excepting those in d** 
* History of th:; Mahrultas, VoJ. II. pp. 3 et seq. 
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on of Najib-ud-daula,^ who was himself a Rohilla, in the 

ijab. 

In the meanwhile Parliament had intervened in the affairs of the 
' company. A Committee of the House was appointed 

1766, and this led to a series of Acts regulating 
the voting at any Company meeting and, in the case 
the East India company, the declaration of dividends; while the 
company were required to pay an annual sum of £/\.oo,ooo into the 
Treasury as the recognition by Parliament of their territorial gains. 

^'Ilese arrangements were based on the assumption that the 
company, whose dividends had risen from 6 per cent, in 1766 to 
per cent, in 1770, could well afford to pay a hea\^^ tribute to the 
state. The very re\erse was the case. The company’s servants 
^^ght be returning to England with huge fortunes, but in 1772 after 
declaring a dividend of 12! per cent, in March, the directors 
^vere driven to confess to the ministry in July that nothing less 
^han a loan of a million pounds could vsave them from immediate 
^oin. They were supporting an army of over 30,000 men and their 
Campaigns, however successful, had been expensive, the bulk of 
^c spoils had not been credited to the company’s account, tribute 
^^d pensions had to be paid, and a large proportion of the wealth 
^'^^dch should have passed into the general exchequer had found its 
into the pockets of the company’s servants. The total debt 
estimated at more than six million sterling. 

Lord North’s -government took advantage of the situation to 
alter the company’s system of administration, and 
Parliament passed two Acts, after violent 
opposition, by overwhelming majorities. One of 
^cse Acts met the financial embarrassments of the company by 
Can of 1,400,000 at 4 per cent, and suspended the annual pay- 

and the Rohilla War, Strachey (London), 1892. Sir John Sir.^dicy, 
^*“**^*^6^y defends Hastings. Thornton {op. cit., pp. 124, is more 
le'al, while Mill and Macaulay, in iho words of Professor Dodwcll 


>r‘ntiniciit and falsiHcd a good deal of history.*’ 
^ajih-ud-daula died in October /770. 
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o the government, while it limited the dividend and enfoi 
alf-ycarly submission of the accounts to the Treasury. The . 
other, and infinitely more important, was the Reg ulating Act . 
this the directors were to sit for four years, a quarter of their number 
being annually renewed, and the qualification for a vote in the 
court of proprietors was raised from £jooo. But by fai* 

the most important clauses referred to administration in India. 

A governor-general and four counsellors were appointed for the 
Bengal Presidency, and not only was the government at Fort William 
given charge of the whole civil and military administration of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, but it was given control over the presidencies of 
Madras, Bombay and the still surviving settlement of Bencoolen 
(Fort Marlborough) in Sumatra. 

Warren Hastings was named in the Act as the first governor^ 
general, with General Sir John Clavering, Colonel the Hon. Georgo 
Monson, Richard Barwell and Philip Francis as his council. These 
appointments were for five years and their holders could only be 
removed by the king on the representation of the court of directors, 
under whose direct orders the Governor-general of Bengal in 
Council remained. At the end of five years these appointments 
were to be vested in the company. The government was under 
the court of directors who, in their turn, had to submit to the 
'Treasury all matters referring to the company's revenue and 
transmit to a Secretary of State all correspondence relating to the 
civil and military affairs of the country. The governor-general and 
council were empowered to make ordinances for the administration 
of the company's possessions in India provided these did not 
traverse the laws of England, were registered by the suprenit^ 
court established by the Act, and were not set aside by the King in 
Council. 

By the Act a Supreme Court of judicature was established at Fort 
William, consisting of a chief justice and three other judges to bt* 
appointed by the crown. The jurisdiction of the court extended 
to all British subjects in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (with the exception ^ 
of the governor-general and his council), and to the hearing of 
aciif)ns in which Indians living in the triple province were in\olvcd . 
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subjects.^ OfYenccs were to be tried by a jury of Bri^ 
ents in Calcutta, and there was the right of appeal to the privy 
council. The governor-general and council and the judges of the 
supreme court were to act as justices of the peace and hold quarter 
sessions. The clause dealing with civil cases between British 
subjects and ‘‘ inhabitants ’’ of the country was vague and, even 
^^ore unfortunately, the relations between the council and the court 
Were left undefined. 


The governor-general was to have annually ^(^25,000, the members 
council ^10,000, the chief justice £8000, and each puisne judge 
j^OGoo. The other provisions of the Act forbade private trading 
y the company’s servants, or the acceptance of presents from any 
siatic, excepting professional fees earned by barristers, doctors, 
^nd chaplains.^ ^ 


As Sir Courtenay Ilbert has commented “In 1773 the theory 
^^d the experience were lacking which are requisite for adopting 
^glii^h institutions to new and foreign circumstances. For want 
^ J^uch experience England was destined to lose her colonies in the 
^ astern hemisphere. For want of it mistakes were committed 
'' tich imperilled the empire she was building up in the East. . . . 
^ Regulating Act) the company was vested with supreme 

^linistrative and military authority. The court was vested with 
T^cruc judicial authority. Which ol the two authorities was to be 
Paramount? . . . What law was the supreme court to administer? 

Act was silent.” 


^or was this all. With the boundaries between the executive 

Tile Council judicial pow’ers left to be discovered by in- 

p cessant disputes, the chief executive authority at 

cutta lay in the hands of a majority in the council where the 

^^vcrnor-general had merely a casting vote. There was no governing 
^‘^d to make instant decision on his own responsibility upon matters 

Ti ^^thority apparently excluded by implication civil jurisdiction in .suits 
agninbt “ inhabitants *’ of the country, except by cont-ent of 
a Government 0/ India, llbcrt, p. 48. 

^ 11?*^ tuller details of the Act sec Ilbert, op. cit., pp. 44-45 
Ilbert, np. cit., pp. 52, 57. 
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ergency. Prompt action was impossible where oppor^ 
resented itself for prolonged opposition to any controversial 
measure. 

Given men of reasonable goodwill and moderation, this method 
of government, faulty though it was, might have worked with 
tolerable success. But goodwill, moderation, even reason itselt 
were not to be found in the majority of the council. The selection 
of its members was hardly promising, with two royal favourites ot 
no political capacity, an experienced but not particularly distin" 
guished member of Hastings’s former administration and an ambitious 
minor Whig politician.^ Only one member, Barwell, had ever set 
foot in Bengal before his appointment. 

Clavering was the type of man quite unfitted to be a generiil 
officer and was, if possible, even more unsuitable for councils uf 
State. He was personally brave, but stupid, utterly tactless, quick 
to take offence and violently hot-tempered. IVIonson had sense, 
but he was blindly prejudiced and easily led. Barwell was a prosy 
official, none too scrupulous in his ways of making a fortune, but 
he had excellent judgment, was well up in the routine work 
administration, and proud to be a steady supporter of the governoi'" 
general. The fourth member of council, Francis, after ser\dng 
a diplomatic mission to Portugal, had been chief clerk in the 
War Office. He was a sound classical scholar, and whether he 
was, as is generally believed, the author of the Letters of 
or not, he appears to have been responsible for a series of politic^^ 
pamphlets which were published anonymously. In character h<- 
was unscrupulous, ambitious and bitter, and in the words of Macauluy> 
he mistook his malevolence for public virtue. 

Hastings had been accustomed as governor of Bengal to carO 
his council with him. He was intolerant of opposition, even wh^U 
it was honest, and he allowed no consideration of any kind to stan^ 
between him and the grasp of full personal power. And now th*-’ 
home government had weighted the dice against him. For t\^'^ 
years he was consistently outvoted and over-ruled and, as he sai ^ 
himself, he had been invested with the powers of governor- gene 
’ Ji 'di ren Hastings^ Mnh r of Thitidi Itulia, A. Merv’yn D.wies, pp. ^ 49 * 
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of Parliament only to bear his share in the responsibility or 
ures of which he did not approve.^ ' 

On 19th October 1774 the three members of council from 
England landed at Calcutta, the four judges of the supreme court 
had arrived two days earlier, and the new form of government 
Was established. Its faults were glaring, on the executive side with 
^ governor-general who was powerless to govern, and with a judicial 
bench undefined in its scope and entirely ignorant of Indian 
^•^nditions. 

Within a week the council were at loggerheads over Hastings’ 
foreign policy and the Rohilla war; and on the insistence of Francis 
this resulted in a reversal of the policy which had made Oudh a 
strong frontier State. By the Treaty of Faizabad Asaf-ud-daula, 
who had recently succeeded his father, w^as made to cede Benares 
Ghazipur, his richest districts, and increase the subsidy paid 
^iionthly, as maintenance for the company’s troops, by 50,000 
ftipees. Oudh was unable with its reduced revenue to meet this 
^^pense and the government lapsed into a condition of chaos, which 
future did notliing to remedy, and the attempts made by Hastings 
1783 did little to restore order in a country w'hich was then almost 
'^'ithout a government,- 

is unnecessary to detail the systematic opposition of the I \ 
iJastifjf, majority of the council to Hastings,^ but fromi|\ 

official criticism his opponents descended to charge? 
affecting his personal honour. To such charges 


^^ncis w*as ready enough to listen, and in March 1775 he brought 
tore the council the accusation made by Nuncomar that the 
l^^yernor-general \vas guilty of gross coriuption, one of the charges 
off 5 ;upported by a letter said to have been from Manni Begum 
^ring a bribe to secure for her the guardianship of the young 
'^''iwab. The facts, as they subsequently emerged when Hastings j ’ 
Inapeached, were these. Hastings, when on a visit to Mur- ' 

Selections from the Letters'. . . and other State Papers . . . in the 
y.Vi Departfiicnt of the Goveinmettt of India, 1772-1785 (Calcutta), 1890, Vol. II. 

* * ^79. 

oj British India, Thornton, p. 179. 
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S^a^ad, had accepted from the Nawab's treasury an entertainiiK 
allowance equal to ^225 a day. In view of the company’s recent 
orders prohibiting the acceptance of presents, the transaction, as 
Sir James Stephen admits, “ if not positively illegal was at least 
questionable.” ^ But after a trial, lasting seven years, upon his whole 4 i'i 
administration in India, Hastings was unanimously acquitted upon^f^ 
this charge of corruption, the seventh article of his impeachment. If! 

The majority of the council welcomed the charge agains^B 
Hastings, and in June and July the case was heard by the judges 
of the supreme court sitting as magistrates, an unfortunate result 
of the Regulating Act. In the meantime Hastings, Barwell and 
Vansittart brought counter-charges of conspiracy against Nuncomar, 
and a Mr. Fowke who was not then in tlie company’s service. 
the case of these counter-charges Fowke and Nuncomar were found 
guilty only as against Barwell. Fowke was fined fifty rupees, but 
no sentence was passed on Nuncomar, as by this time he was 
lying under sentence of death for forgery. The charges of corruption 
against Hastings were then dropped in India and the papers sent 
to England by the council, to be declared by the company's law 
officers to be manifestly untrue. 

, This takes the story of Nuncomar to the point where the venom 
(of Francis, the philippics of Burke and the rhetoric of Macaulay 


have created in the public mind the impression aptly described by 
Vincent Smith, that ‘‘ the Indian Empire rests upon foundation^ 
stained by the blood of a judicial murder, planned and executed 
by the governor-general and the chief justice.” It is this which 
brings Nuncomar's case from its place in the biographies of Hasting^ 
and Irnpey into the pages of history. 

At a most opportune moment for Hastings a charge of forgery 
had been brought against Nuncomar by one Mohan Pershad, the 
executor of an Indian banker, after failure in a civil suit. The 


^ The Story of Nuncomar and Impe\\ Vol. I. p. 72. Sir James Fitzjames Steplun? 
K.C.S.I., sometime a judge of the High Court (Quecn^s Bench Division) and ^ 
personal friend of Macaulay, examines the whole case with minuteness. He is ^ 
strong supporfcr of Warren Hustiiv^s and of Impey, but, as might be expe^ teJ» 
his attitude ia judicial iind hii* \soik has l>ctn followed lu a eoxv>lderahIe 
ill this account of Nunconiar’s case. 
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place, from the 8th to the i6th of June, before the supreme 
The Chief Justice was Elijah Impey who, after a dis- 
^nguished career at Cambridge, was called to the bar and appointed 
first chief-justice in India on the recommendation of Thurlow, 
attorney-general. Of the three puisne judges who sat with 
Robert Chambers a friend of Doctor Johnson and Vinerian 
^^rofessor of Law at Oxford had the greatest ability, but he was 
a strong judge. Stephen Lemaitre seems to have been narrow- 
y^inded, arrogant and violent, and John Hyde was entirely under his 
^^fluence. The case was tried before a jury of twelve Europeans and 
-^^§lo-Indians who found the prisoner guilty; and by the penal law of 
"^^gland to which the court held him to be amenable Nuncomar was 
^^utenced to be hanged. Impey’s summing-up ^ laid stress on the 
Points in Nuncomar’s favour, but two criticisms must be made on 
^5 procedure. The judges severely cross-examined the prisoner’s 
‘^^esses on the inconclusive grounds that counsel for the prosecution 
incompetent; and Impey, through lack of Indian experience, 

^^*d the jury that if Nuncomar’s defence was rebutted the feet con- 
^^ned him, whereas this rule, as Stephen points out, cannot be 
Applied in the East, where a perfectly good case, should proof be 
’ lerwise lacking, is frequently bolstered up by flagrant perjury. 

^ report of the trial - is in itself evidence, as Stephen main- 

that Nuncomar was not the victim of a judicial murder 
g. ^^ned by Hastings and carried out by his friend the chief-justice. 
J^lijah Impey was completely exonerated when he was sub- 
^Uently impeached. Hyde held his office till 1796 when he died, 

Sir Robert Chambers afterwards became chief-justice, but 
1^. whatever was brought against cither of them; Lemaitre 

died in 1777. The whole bench of judges would have had 
party to the crime and, as Pitt summed up the matter,^ 
accusation of a conspiracy between Impey and Hastings 
^ purpose of destroying Nandakumar is destitute of any 
of proof.” 


^ Quoted in full by Stephen, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 139-170. 

^ State Trials, Hansard (London), Vol. XX,, 1816, 923-^1078. 
^ Stephen, op. at., Voi. II. p. 88. 
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, „ inere can be no doubt, however, that the infliction of the 

“p^alty was so severe as to amount to a miscarriage of justice. 
Nuncomar was, by the irony of fate, a victim to what Hastings had 
feared would be the inevitable result of imposing upon India the 
English law of that day by a court ignorant of the country. 1^)’ 
English law there were then no less than two hundred capita'* 
off^ences, and forgery was punishable with death up to 1832. 
was looked upon by Indians at that time as a mere misdemeanour. 
and this was the first instance,^ and inflicted upon an old man and 
a Brahman, in which the death sentence had ever been carried oid 
in India for forgery. The governor-general took no steps to reprieve 
his admitted enemy; and Clavering, Monson and Francis, wh® 
had it in their pow’er to save the life of the man they had used as a 
pawn against Hastings, contemptuously rejected his petition. 


The clauses of the Regulating Act and of the Charter establishing 
the supreme court were so vague that collisit”^ 
between the court and the council was inevitable- 
' In their care to avoid proclaiming the King 

England sovereign in Bengal, the framers of the Act had establish*^a 
two independent powers and had omitted to define the limits of either- 
It was impossible to say who really were British subjects, and there 
fore under the jurisdiction of the court. As Stephen has said; ‘ 
one sense the whole population of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa wet*- 
British subjects. In another sense no one was a British subject 
was not an Englishman born. In a third sense, inhabitants of CalcuB- 
might be regarded as British subjects, though the general populatK’’^ 
of Bengal were not.” The jurisdiction of the court over the pt'^j 
vincial councils and the landholders was equally undefined. Oppose** 
by the majority of his council, the attempt made by Hastings 
1776 to amalgamate the supreme and the company’s courts 
i.! failure, and the two authorities drifted into a conflict whi^ 
reached its height in the Patna case of 1777-79 and the Kasyfr-' 
ca.se of 1779-80. 

In the Patna case the supreme court claimed jurisdiction ovr 

^ litornton, op. rit., p. 130. 
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^mmadan revenue farmer for an act done in his ofiicia 
capacity, and found that the local officers of the company had 
allowed their functions to be usurped by the Muhammadan advisors 
^ On Moslem law and practice. Sir James Stephen makes the following 
it comment on this case: “ If the Patna council was a fair specimen 
If . pf the rest, the provincial councils, considered as courts of justice, 

' ^vere absolutely worthless, and no system for the administration of 
Justice which deserved the name, existed at that time out of Calcutta.”^ 
The supreme court cast the Muhammadan law officers of the 
^J^tna council in heavy damages, a decision which the directors did 
'^ct attempt to upset by an appeal to the privy council. 

The Kasijora case hung upon the jurisdiction of the supreme 
^^irt over everyone in the province, the landholders in particular. 
The court issued a writ against the Raja of Kasijora, the council 
advised him that he was not subject to the Court and sent a detach- 
^^ent of their Indian troops to arrest the sheriff's officers and bring 
^hem back to Calcutta. In the opinion of Stephen the action of 
oe council was, apart from the violence of their methods, quite 
' but the case resulted in practically confining the jurisdiction 
the supreme court to Calcutta. 

j In lySo Hastings brought the deadlock to an end by offering 
^‘Pey the presidency of the company’s chief civil court, over 
"'hich the governor-general had up to this time been the nominal 
^^^sident. The advantage of this arrangement was practical. A 
control of a judicial system, which had undoubtedly in the past 
oppressed the inhabitants of Bengal, was now exercised by a trained 
expert judge. But it w^as open to the criticism that the chief- 
who had been sent out in the king's name to deal amongst 
things with complaints against the company’s servants was 
<^\v at the head of the company’s judicial system, which was largely 
^ffed by those very servants. Impey, moreover, soon after his 
Pp^iritment began to draw^ a salary of 5000 rupees a month, rcvoc- 
j by the governor-general, in addition to his salary as chief- 
under the Regulating: Act. The impression created in 
. ^Slitnd was that Impey had compromised his dispute with the 
* iYiirjfomi.'f iwd Impey, Vol. II. p. 17S. 
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il for money in defiance of the Regulating Act. The 
irectors (who had not been consulted) and the House of Commons 
petitioned the Crown for his recall to answer this charge, and Imp^y 
left India in ^73. His impeachment, on this and other charges, 
completely broke down when it was held four years later. 

A Parliamentary inquiry on the administration of justice in Beng^^l 
in 1781 led to an amending Act which laid down that the supreme 
court should have no jurisdiction in matters of revenue and 
collection; that no Indian should be liable to the court’s jurisdictio^ 
simply as a landholder or a farmer of rents; and that the court hat 
jurisdiction over all the inhabitants of Calcutta, Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan law being administered according to the religion of the 
defendant in cases of inheritance, contract and successions. Regula' 
tions for the provincial courts and councils made by the governed'" 
general and council were to be subject only to the approval of the kmg 
in council.^ The procedure of the supreme court had been, to quote 
the petition of the Fort William executive, “ the control of a foreign 
law and the terrors of a new and usurped dominion,” and the coU' 
troversy had ended in a victory for the governor-general and councih 


Pill's Act of 

1784* 


One more Act was passed by . Parliament during the administrati^j^ 
of Warren Hastings. Fox’s India Bill of 1783, ^ 

its wholesale transfer of patronage from the co^^ 
pany to nominees of the crown, was defeated ^ 
the House of Lords, and Pitt, at the age of twenty-five, came 
power after the general election of 1784. His India Act bec^i^^ 
Jaw tile same year. 

The Act put the company in direct and permanent subordinati^’^J 
to a body representing the British Government. A Board of 
was established, consisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, j 
of the Secretaries of State and four other privy councillors, 
these “ Commissioners for the Affairs of India were empowered 
control all . . . operations and concerns (relating) to the civil 
military government or revenues of the British territorial possessi^^^ 
in the East Indies.” A committee of secrecy consisting of not u'^ 

^ Govermrujit of Ttidia^ llbcrt, pp. 55 -58. 
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tee Directors was formed to transmit any secret orders from 
Board to India without informing the other directors; and the 
^'ontrol formerly exercised by the court of proprietors was abolished. 

India the governor-general’s council was reduced to three members, 
of whom was to be the commander-in-chief of the company’s 
1 ^^‘ces, with precedence next to the governor-general. The governor- 
S^neral, governors, commander-in-chief and members of council 
''*^re to be appointed by the court of directors, but they could be 
removed from office cither by the crown or by the directors. The 
power to make war, except in cases of aggression, was reserved 
^0 the court of directors and the secret committee. In the internal 
administration nromotion was to be as a rule by seniority, and writers 
^nd cadets were to be sent to India between the ages of fifteen and 
^Wcuty-two. Pitt’s Act, which established double government in India, 
^Ogh modified in details, remained substantially in force until 1858.^ 


th 






"The struggle between Hastings and his council ended in 1777. 

Monson died in 1776 and Clavering in 1777. Wheler 
was at first inclined to side with Francis, and Sir 
Eyre Coote, who became commander-in-chief in 
place of Clavering, proved to be a difficult colleague, but 

^[asiings 

at last gained control in the council. His strength of 
‘Wacter had carried him through, although in June 1777, two 
j. before Clavering’s death, Hastings had sent in his tentative 
^ ^^^nation, whieh produced in the council “ the convulsion of 
days.” 2 Finally he rid himself of Francis by a pistol-shot in 
and his chief enemy sailed for England in November 1780. 

^ he Rohilla campaign was the only military operation for which 
, Hastings was directly responsible. But from 1776 
^jj. . until 1783 his government was engaged in hos- 

ovving largely to the rash policy of the Bombay authorities 
the imprudence and incompetence of the governor and 
at Madras. In spite of enemies at headquarters in London. 

2 iifhent nf India, Ilbort, pp. 62-66. 

^ Uiigs' description of Cluverinj-'s “ govcrnor-gciicralship of a day,*’ G 7 r ;,/*5 
Vol. II t.p. 1(3^ 
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bsition in his council, and ever-increasing financial difficulties 
which led to events most damaging to his reputation, Warren 
Hastings carried the government in India safely through one of 
the most dangerous crises in English history; and when he left the 
country the position of the Company was secure, although its 
ascendency had still to be definitely established. 

The main factor in Indian politics during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth centur}^ was the Maratha power, a power far too strong 
and united for any available English force to overthrow. Holding 
the centre of India the Marathas were in an interior position which 
enabled them to threaten any one of the three divided presidencies, 
to intrigue against the Company whenever they wished at Hydcraba 
and with Mysore, and to communicate with the French by then 
ports on the western seaboard. To the south lay the formidable State 
consolidated by Haidar Ali. As Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out, 
the balance of power in India then rested upon a triangular equip^^^^ 
between the company, the Marathas and Mysore. 

The chief actors during this critical period, apart from Hasting^^ 
himself, were Raghunath Rao (Raghoba), uncle of the Pesh''^ 
Madhu Rao, who had died in 1772; Nana Farnavis who by i 77 * 
had secured control at Poona Mahadji Sindia, guardian of the 
Emperor and ultimately the dominating hlaratha prince until 
death in 1794; and Haidar Ali of Mysore. Raghunath Rao, 
whose behalf Madhu Rao's successor Narayan Rao had bcc^'J 
murdered, was a claimant to the Peshwaship, and the Bomb"^' 
government with the object of enlarging their territor}^ and obtait^ 
ing political ascendency at Poona, made a covenant with him b> 
which it was agreed that Bassein, Salsctte and the islands of Boinb^^^ 
liarbour should be ceded to the company in return for Raghunath * 
restoration at Poona by English troops. 

This treaty led to what is known as the first Maratha 

which the Calcutta government severely condemu^*^ [ 
But hostilities had already begun with the 
of Salsette at the end of 1774. The Bombay 
were commanded by Colonel Keating, who fought a battle 
' HistOT}' of the MahratiaSy Vol. II. Ch. XXVI11. 
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in the Gujerat district) in May i 775 > 
j casualties. The operations were brought to an end on the 
intervention of the Calcutta government, by the Treaty of Purandhar 
March 1776,^ a treaty which never became effective, as Salsette 
Bassein were held by the English while the hfarathas refused 
Cede them. 


Sl 


In lyyy the English authorities were alarmed by the appearance 
nf a French adventurer, St. Lubin,^ who in his supposed character 
envoy from France, with proposals of a Maratha alliance, was 
^^tenratiously received by Nana Parnavis. The Bombay govern- 
n^ent at once formed a new alliance with Raghunath Rao, and 
blastings seeing the vital importance of. supporting the Company s 
^'^Use on the Malabar coast sent a column of 6000 Indian troops 
^^toss India to the Bombay presidency, in the teeth of violent 
» Opposition in his council. These reinforcements, after an un- 
' oonscionable delay in Bundelkhand under Leslie, were to move. 

^^ora the far side of the Narbada none too soon under a new and 
^ I Energetic commander, Goddard. 

^ 1 he Bombay government had already opened their campaign 

5 November 1778 “ by desperately sending a handful of men 

^ , ^R^inst the strength of the Maratha Empire,'' to quote Grant Duff's 
5 Wildest criticism. These operations were entrusted to a committee 
^ the commanding officer, the civil commissioner Carnac, who 

took charge, and another civilian. The force of 600 
y /^^‘opeans and 3300 Indian troops was further encumbered by a 
^Sgage train of 19,000 bullocks, and moved on an average of two 
> 1 a day. At the beginning of January 1779 Colonel Cockburn s ^ 

1 /^^drial command, when twenty miles from Poona, was met by 
^ ^I^ratha army of 50,000 men. Carnac lost his head and refused 
listen to Cockburn's advice, threw the heavy guns into a tank, 


d- j History of the Mahrattas^ Vol. II. pp. 29-61. 

ft a Vol. II. pp. 70 and footnote, 71, 72 and footnote, 73, 76, 79. 

^ X Carnac had held a commission as colonel in Bengal, but Grant Duff invariably 

to lun'» as Mr. Carnac. 

tiu.- Colonel Egerton, the original commander, had resigned early in the advance 
to sickness, “ in ^\hkhr according to Thornton, “ the army probably 
^‘ted no loss.’* 
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^Wrnt the stores and began an immediate retreat. Two days 
on the 13th January, at Wadegaon, the situation of the column was 
hopeless and the secretary to the committee was set to negotiate 
terms with Nana .Parnavis and with Sindia, who was in command 01 
the Maratha army. By this convention all acquisitions of territory 
made by the Bombay government since 1773 were to be restored 
the Marathas, Sindia was to receive the English share of the Broac ^ 
revenue, and two English hostages were surrendered as security 
for the carrying out of the terms. Raghunath Rao relieved tho 
committee of the additional disgrace of handing him over to th^ 
Marathas by taking refuge with Sindia and personally niaking 
best terms he could get. Sindia secured him ajagir^ and the Bornb^) 
government ultimately allowed him a pension, but after Wadg^^^^^ 
Raghunath Rao disappears from history. 

Hastings at once repudiated the convention of Wadegaon, and 
directors in due course dismissed the officers directly responsi^"^*^ 
for it, but the expedition had been doomed from the start. g 

Colonel Goddard had crossed the Narbada on 2nd December i 77 ^ 
and on 26th February 1779 he was at Surat, having covered ^ 
last 300 miles in 20 days. His appearance had the best possih 
effect that circumstances would allow and, on reaching Boinb‘|V 
he was appointed commander-in-chief. During his advance 
had made a firm and valuable alliance with Fateh Singh, the Gack'' ^ 
of Baroda. But his negotiations with Sindia and the operati^^ 
which followed were alike inconclusive. . 

The history of the English in India now^ reaches a most 

stage. War had broken out in 1778 between f 
^condMysore Britain and France on the French recognition^^ 
the independence of the American colonies, an<lj . 
company began to capture the French possessions in India, ^ro j 
were issued from Calcutta to seize the port of Mahe, a likely ^ 
of communication between the French and Mysore, but 
Ali objected, maintaining that its inhabitants were his 
Taking advantage of Haidar Ali's preoccupation in picking off 
outlying Maratha districts, an English detachment took Mah^' 
alarch 1779. Haidar Ali made peace with the Marathas, forced 
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a triple alliance against the English and in July 
Jdcd upon the plains of the Carnatic with an army of about 
7^)000 men and a French detachment of 400 from Mauritius, The 
Country was plundered, Sir Hector Munro’s force of 8000, which 
handled indifferently, was handicapped by want of money, sup- 
and transport, and on loth September Colonel Baillie, on the 

^^arch to join Munro, after a gallant fight, met with overwhelming 
disaster near Conjeeveram. Munro instead of marching to the sound , 
the guns retired on Madras, and the place might then easily have 
fallen if Haidar Ali had attacked it in force. 

Hastings rose to the situation witli characteristic energy and 
^^^Jrage although his treasury was exhausted and his militar}^ strength 
^^'^rstrained. His diversion in Central India a month earlier had 
^^^ulted in the brilliant feat of arms achieved by Captain Popham 
'^^0 look Sindia’s stronghold of Gwalior in August (17S0) by a night 
^‘"'Calade, which raised English prestige enormously. The governor- 
^^^^eral at once sent Sir Eyre Coote with 600 European troops and 
lakhs of rupees by sea to Madras and despatched a strong 
of Indian troops overland. He also succeeded in coming to an 
^^^^erstanding with Sindia who agreed, at a price, to mediate between 
English and the Maratha government. Sir Eyre Coote began his 
p^^^paign against Haidar Ali, and won a considerable victory at 
Novo on ist July 1781, which he followed up by two more 
'^’^Ccessful actions before the end of September. But Coote was 
^^ble to drive the Mysore army out of the Carnatic. 

February 1782* the French admiral Suffren appeared off the 
Coromandel coast and landed 2000 troops. He was 
a commander of great ability and always ready to 
t> attack his enemy, while his British opponent, Sir 

Hughes, made up for his lesser skill as a tactician and his 
^8ht inferiority in numbers by the superior seamanship and better 
"'^Pport of his captains. The Dutch had been drawn into the world 

- .. . r T- 1 1 . J 




r ,' ^nd their Indian settlements as well as those of the French had 


to the company, 
nearer than the 
and the open ir,adst*;ads of the Coromandel coast had to 


For the first six months Suffren had no 
Isle of France where he could icfit alter 
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^ver while he lived off his enemy. In August he took Trine* 
in Ceylon (a late Dutch possession) and until the war came to 
end Suffren and Hughes met in their hard fought actions without an) 
decisive result.^ In 1783 after peace was declared between Great 
Britain and France the French admiral sailed back to Europe, 
meet with a most cordial reception from a number of Hughes 
captains whom he found at the Cape. The French king created ^ 
special vice-admiralship for Suffren, to lapse at his death, 
demonstration of a gratitude not invariably shown to commander^ 
and administrators, either English or French, when they returne*- 
from India after giving of their best for their country. 

During 1782 the war on land went none too well for the comp^^^V 
The year had started badly by the almost complete annihilation 
Tanjore of a force of 2000 men under Colonel. Braithwaite who 
surprised by Tipu Sultan, the son of Haidar Ali. But at the ^ 
of the year this disaster was more than counterbalanced by 
successful negotiations made by Hastings through Sindia to con'^^j 
to terms with the Marathas; and the treaty of Salbai was rating 
by Nana /Parnavis on 20th February 1783. Amongst the clan^^^ 
Salsette was recognized as belonging to the company. But 
importance of this treaty lay in the fact that it placed the polid^^ 
relations of the English and the Marathas on a new and 
footing. It secured peace with the Marathas for twenty 
and without the acquisition of any fresh territory it establish^^ 
beyond dispute the dominance of the British as a controlling ^ 
in Indian politics, their subsequent rise in 1818 to the position ^ 
the paramount power being an inevitable result of the position 
by the treaty of Salbai.*' ^ 

Haidar Ali died on 7th December 1782. He had seen the Ni^* 
detached by Hastings from the confederacy in 1780 and he lived 
see.the certainty of peace between the English and the Maratk'*^^^ 
Before his death he had a remarkable conversation with his mini^^^^^ 
in which he said: “Between the English and me there were perh^P 

^ See Influence of Sea Poucr upon I i$tory\ Mahan, np. 427-467. ^ 

* Camh. Hist, of the British Empire, Vol. IV. n 271. For details of the Ti*' 
see History of the Maitrattas, Vol. II. pp. 146, 147. 
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i^^ounds of dissatisfaction but not sufficient cause for w 
■l^might have made them my friends. . . . The defeat of many 
I^raithwaites and .Baillies will not destroy them. I can ruin their 
resources by land but I cannot dry up the sea, and I must be 
first weary of a war in which I can gain nothing by fighting.” 
‘hornton estimates his character in the phrase “ his ruffian life.” 
^fiiterate, brutal and irreligious, Haidar Ali unquestionably was, 
^^d had he not been utterly unscnipulous his adventurous and 
f'^ccessful career for all his natural ability would have been 

‘^possible. 

After the treaty of Salbai and the death of his father, Tipu 
^Itan continued the war with the English supported by a strong 
^^ntingent of French troops under de Bussy, who reached India in 
' Pril 1783. Tipu, a bold and energetic commander, and de Bussy, 

. ^ and worn out though he was, were more than a match for the 
Incompetent Stuart who had succeeded to the command after Sir 
Coote’s death early in 1783. But before a decision was reached 
. ^ news of peace between Great Britain and France reached India 
July of that year. 

T'ipu’s operations had met with considerable success but he was 
'' "'‘ffiout an ally, his resources W'ere almost exhausted, his capital 
menaced by Colonel Fullarton, and the Marathas were threatening 
.\l fiini. But his good fortune did not fail him here. Lord 

^ ^cartney, the governor at Madras, was anxious to make peace at 
j ^ price, and the negotiations which were opened were entirely 
Cn “ by the arrogance and insolence of Tipu Sultan . . . 

'-Curaged by the timid subservience of the Madras government.” ^ 
ho terms of the treaty of Mangalore, which ended the long 
i-^^fifities on nth March 1784,'^ conquests on either side were 
gj. and the surviving prisoners of war held by Tipu Sultan, 

to more than 2600, including about 1100 European 
tmd men were to be released. In spite of orders from Fort 
’^tn no reference was made in the articles to the treaty of 
Uv 1^*’ Hastings was most reluctantly obliged to ratify the treaty 
ai Mangalore 


IMangalorc. 

^ Hiitory f)' the Ihiltsh Empire in Ir.iia, Thornton, p. 171. 
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That the English dominion emerged from this prolonged str 
uninjured, though’ not unshaken, is a result due to the politics 
fearlessness of Warren Hastings. The difficulties which the governor' 
general had to face apart from the anxieties of the war itself were 
almost endless. Even after the death of Clavering his own counci 
were not invariably helpful; the two junior presidency government^ 
showed their jealousy of the control o^ Bengal by frequent an 
injurious acts of insubordination; the Madras council was supin®’ 
and torn by internal dissensions, while “corruption revelled un¬ 
restrained.” 1 To this there was added the ever-pressing necessity ° 
finding money from a treasury drained by the campaigns against t > 
Marathas to prosecute the war after the outbreak of hostilities 
France, against the hostile combination in Southern India. Mon®) 
w’as desperately needed in 1778, Hastings was not willing 
loan, the modern procedure in such circumstances, and he decided 
resort to the Mogul method of raising money in cases of emergeu^J' 
—by demand. , 

His choice of a subject fell on the Raja of Benares, Chait | 

whose tenure and measure of independence '• | 
Cliait Stngh. regards the company was not clearly 
Hastings felt himself justified in demanding from him a special su ^ 
of five lakhs of rupees (over ^50,000) in addition to his regu ^ 
tribute of ^225,000, assuming him definitely to be a tribut^j 
landholder. The council, eventually including Francis, concurf^ 
Similar sums w^ere demanded in the two following years. i ^ 
Singh delayed payment, and also made difficulties about .Lf. 
1000 horse which Sir Eyre Coote w'anted for the defence of 
Hastings had every reason to believe that Chait Singh had 


resources to meet the.se demands, though he had much less rea® 


that the Raja was in secret communication with 


set off in July 1781 with a weak escort to Benares, which was, ati 


^ Thornton, op. cit., p. i6i. 

* Warren Hastings, Maker of British India, pp. 294-297. 


the 


to assume 

Marathas. >’ ■* 

He resolved to act as if Chait Singh was “ a tributary landholde 
announced his intention of levying a fine of forty or fifty lakhs, ‘ 


id >"’ 
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_ of Hinduism and a place of pilgrimage for Hindus from 

^ery part of India. When he reached Benares Hastings placed 
hait Singh under arrest. The populace rose and massacred a 
company of the Indian escort with their officers. Chait Singh 
escaped to his army, now in rebellion against the treatment he had 
Received, and Hastings who showed the greatest coolness in a highly 
^ogerous situation found his way to Chunar, concentrated his avail- 
j e forces and drove Chait Singh into exile in Gwalior. The Raja’s 
ominions were sequestrated and given to a nephew, whose annual 
^mute was raised to ^(^400,000. 

I^he point raised at the impeachment of Hastings was that the 
^,^mpany had, in 1775, definitely bound itself to levy no contribu- 
j-||^^^^cyond Chait Singh’s tribute of £2 25,000; and there was the 




j. aggravation that Hastings, after refusing a personal present 
^^^^^>coo from the Raja, took the money a few days later to equip 
2igainst Sindia, and then went on to attempt to levy 
by^ £500^000. But the House of Lords acquitted him 

Ch ^ of twenty-three to six on the charge relating to 

Singh. 

stings had still to find the money he so urgently needed, and 
turned to Oudh, whose Nawab Asaf-ud- 
^ daula, owed the company a considerable sum for 
graj. 1 arrears of subsidy. The Nawab’s mother and 

^^ler princesses of Oudh, had inherited from the late 

^iir estates and treasure estimated at about two 

la^y tb^ pounds. Asaf-ud-daula maintained that under Muhammadan 
crty ^ P^^^cesses had no right to so large a proportion of this prop- 
^hat, while the bulk should have come to him, part of it 
otj^^r r been used to satisfy the company’s claim. On the 
by i775» the widow of Shuja-ud-daula had been induced 

^empany’s Resident to pay her son 3^300,000 in addition to 
already received, on condition that he and the 
UpQj^ guaranteed that no further demand should ever be made 
"Ihat guarantee was given.^ But when Asaf-ud-daula at 
^ 17^1 asked permission to seize the fortune of the princesses, 
^ Camb. Hist, of the Brifidi Evipin\ Vol. IV. p. 300. 
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msti/igs, in the government’s desperate straits for money, witf _ 
the Company’s protection from the Begams and instructed t e 
Resident Middleton “ not (to) allow any negotiations or forbearanc^ 
until the Begams are at the entire mercy of the Naw^. 
Hastings was convinced that the Oudh princesses had aided 
Singh in the Benares affair and he was determined to show no mer j 

to the “ old women . . . who had very nigh effected our destruction. 
The Nawab himself was more reluctant, but in December 1702 . 

Begams’ treasury officers, under pressure, paid over large sums 

These are the chief financial dealings of Hastings with 
rulers which were brought up at his impeachment. Taking ^ 
whole administration the evidence was enough to warrant Pit 
Dundas in their decision to bring Hastings to trial, and the chmg 
look their blackest if the attendant circumstances with which 
governor-general had to grapple are not taken into account. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has said, “Allowance must be made for a pen 
situation in a distant land [England was six months distance aw 
by sea], and for the weight of enormous national interests comnii 

to the charge of the one man capable of sustaining them.^ \ 

storm had blown over in India and he had piloted^ his vesse 
calm water he was sacrificed with little or no hesitation to p 3 
exigencies in England.® Burke called Hastings a “ spider of he ^ 
and no incident was thought too small if it could be twisted in o 

accusation against him. , ^,1 

In February 1785, Hastings, whose terms of office had 0 
extended, left India to face the cumbersome and prolonged 
which ended in his acquittal on every count by large majorities. 
had come home with £80,000,® and his impeachment cost him h; _^^ 
sliort of a hundred thousand, but the company were as generou^ ^ 
the government of the day would allow. Amidst a circle of dev 
friends he lived on, quietly and happily, for more than twenty 

> Selections from the . . . Slate Pnl>ers in the Foreign Department of llu <Sot'‘’ 
ment of India, Forrest, Vol. III. p. 9 ^ 9 * 

‘ Rise of the British Dominion in India, pp. I 77 i 
® Warren Hastings, Maker of British India, p. 5 ^ r- 
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se of his ancestors at Daylesford which he had bough 
789. 

Pending the appointment of a successor to Hastings the senior 
rncmber of council, John Macpherson, took charge. His experiences 
^ven for those days of adventurers had been extensive and peculiar. 

had arrived in India as a ship’s purser and became secretary to 
he Navvab of the Carnatic, whose rule was corruption personified, 
y showing Muhammad Ali a magic lantern and some electrical 
^^periments.^ The subsequent gratitude of the Nawab secured 
^ Paepherson a writership in the Madras government, from which he 
soon dismissed for irregularities. Within four years he re¬ 
appeared from England, as a member of the Bengal council in 
^^ccession to Barwell. Macpherson was undoubtedly very able, and 
^ seems to have made advantageous reforms during the twenty 
^honths of his administration.**^ But he appears to have fully deserved 
intense distrust he inspired at Fort William, and his eventual 
^^hrenaent, with a knighthood, marks the end of the old and evil 
in Bengal. 

E^rl Cornwallis landed in India in September 1786. He had 
Cornzvair i^^de it a condition of his appointment that he 
; ’ should be empowered to override his council in 

^P^cial cases, and this was embodied in an Act passed in 1786, which 
j^/ibled him to hold, in addition, the office of commander-in-chief, 
powers were again extended in 1791. 

^^rnwallis was the first of the great dynasty of governors-gcneral 
h‘ k ^PP^ii^^^d from England; and with very few exceptions the 
post in India was now closed to the covenanted servants of 
' ^^oapany. The peers selected for the appointment had naturally 
the home authorities than was possible to members 


the 


Civil service in India and they had the advantage of a wider 


, ’deal experience. Yet none of them proved to be a greater ruler 
Warren Hastings. 

1 he chief merchant president of a chartered company had been 

2 of the British Empi e, Vol. IV. p, 27S. 

Ihornion, History oj the British L'mpire in Iniliu, and Edn., p. 187. 
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eKtmnsed for a senatorial proconsul and Cornwallis came to 
^ clearly defined and supreme authority over all three presidencies. 
In the subordinate presidencies of Madras and Bombay, the governor, 
were also selected in England, “ among persons of eminence . • _ 
rather than among the servants of the Company ’ to quote Canmng 
when at the Board of Control. But in point of fact only second-rat 
men were as a rule willing to accept second-rate posts, and L 
William Bentinck is the only man of real eminence who can be nam 

among them.^ , „ 

Cornwallis had been charged by Parliament to follow a paci 

policy and the ministry expected him to concentrate on the re 
of the land revenue system, the general administration and ti 
judiciary. But, by the force of circumstances, it was unde^he n _ 
two Parliamentary governors-general, Cornwallis and Wei 
between 1786 and 1805 that the greatest expansion of British ter 
tory in India took place, until the time of Lord Dalhousie more tn^ 
a generation later.^ 


The reform of the revenue admin istration in Bengal was the fi 
matter taken up by Cornwallis. Indian governments have from , 
earliest times exercised their right to demand a considerable share 
the gross produce of the soil, and even today, with such sources 
customs, excise and other receipts, land revenue provides 15 per ce 
of the total revenue of British India,^ and the proportion was _ 
earlier times as high as three quarters of the revenue. Success 
governments in India found it convenient to employ a middleman , 
collect this revenue, known as a zamindar. The word zamindar ‘ . 
no exact English equivalent, as landholder needs qualification, 
succeeded by inheritance, subject to a renewal of title 
sovereign, and the payment of what amounted to succession 
Under Mogul administration he was not only normally the ann 
contractor for the public revenue due from his lahd, but he 


^ Camh. Hist, of the British Empire, Vol. IV. pp. 320, 321- 
* See Rise of the British Dominion in India, pp. 204, 205. 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India (i 930 -i 93 i)» H.M. Stationed 
(1932). See diagram facing p. 366. 
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for law and order to the extent of handing over lav 
Icing tenants to a Muhammadan magistrate for trial and punish- 
JTaent. In Akbar’s time he received a commission of about 2^ per 
cent., as farmer of the taxes, for collecting the revenue. This is the 
Origin of the landlord’s rent levied in most parts of India, where 
freehold tenure (except in Malabar) is extremely rare. 

With a system so universally recognized, the English company, 
taking over charge of territory, found the peasants prepared to 
P^y a high proportion of their gross produce in land revenue.^ But 
they found great varieU^ in the methods of assessment of land which 
ranged from immense estates with thousands of tenants down to 
small peasant holdings w^ell under an acre in size. In the latter case 
tenure is called ryoticaru At the present day a periodical re¬ 
assessment of land values for the purpose of taxation is made 
throughout the whole of British India, except in Bengal and Bihar 
^rid Orissa where the revenue to be paid by each zaniindciT was fixed 
perpetuity by Lord Cornwallis. A little less than one-half of the 
is in the hands of zamindars^ and these hold their title, however 
dubious some of the original claims may have been, from the Govern- 
^^nt of India. The zamindari system prevails in Northern India 
^nd the ryotwari system, speaking generally, in the south. 

^he earliest problem, which the company s first attempts, 
in Bengal, failed to solve, was to ensure that the assessment 
not so high as to throw the land out of cultivation. By the 
J^^^idle of the nineteenth century the great increase in the popula- 
created the problem of keeping rents down to a level which 
leav. Hip niltivator. who was ready (on 


,§L 


, -xa leave the cultivator, who was ready (on such occasions as 
might come into the market) to bid extremely high for a 
^^Iding, sufficient margin on which to live and if possible raise his 
®*andard of living.^ It may here be said that the tendency in the 
*^*^* 3 n States has been to follow, with considerable caution, the 
policy of British land administration. Standards of land revenue in 


p W. H. Moreland in Ch. X. of Modern India, 2nd Edn., cd. by bir John 
pmming, p. 154, stales til t in the Mosk in period “ the ordinary standards ranged 
“ttUyecn i and'i, with a definiu tendency in favour of the higher figure.” 

Modern India, pp. 158, 159. 
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4tes have been lowered, but not to the same extent; the 
some reluctance to make binding engagements for so long ^ 
period as thirty years; and there has been a definite preference f^^*" 
the “ landholder ” system.^ 

(The Permanent Settlement of Bengal made by Lord Cornwalh* 
has been the subject of lively difference of opinion since the tmie 
of the controversy between his chief advisers John Shore (afterwards 
I.ord Teignmouth) and Charles Grant, Keeper of the Records. Sho^ 
maintained that the “ rents belonged to the sovereign; the land to the' 
zamindar ”; while Grant argued that the latter was merely a tempora^ 
official and that the right of property in land vested absolutely in the 
State .2 The first step taken was to reconstitute the committee 
revenue as a board of control over districts administered by collectors 
who assessed and received the land revenue. The creation of compa^ 
districts was the backbone of this reform and was in fact t 
revival of Akbar’s system. This ended centralization of the laO 
revenue administration, with the collectors as mere figure-heads-^ 
the fluctuating policy since 1773 which had been strongly dislik*-’* 
by the directors. . ^ 

The court of directors were under the impression that ti' 
investigations already made were sufficient for a clear-cut settlemco^j 
But Cornwallis found it necessary, in 1787 and 1788, to make ann^'*’^ 
settlements of the revenue before issuing the more decisive regulation’ 
early in 1790, of a ten-year settlement in Bihar and Bengal. ^ 
settlement was made final and permanent in 1793 by the appro' ^ 
of the court of directors and the board of control. It confirm^^ 
the zaviindars in the tenure of what was looked upon as their O'' ^ 
land, and gave them great and undefined powers which, incidental) ’ 
swept away the rights of a large number of sub-tenants and cultivato'’ 
But there is another criticism which the settlement has p'' 


yoked. Under earlier Indian law a zamindar who failed to P 


his 


share of the revenue , had been subject to personal pains a’’*' 




^ Modern India^ Ch. X. p. 162. . v'C 

^ Early Revenue History of Bengal, Chs. V. and VI. T his account given ^ 
of the land question i? chiefly based on Ascoli s work and on the Fifth 
Cmd. II. of C. 28th July 1812, pp. 1-166. 
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je/, but he had not been liable to lose for ever his interes 
property by enforced sale because his agent was late in 
paying the money due to government. The regulations brought in 
by Cornwallis authorized forced sales and attachment for default 
payment. This caused far more distress to the zammdars than the 
older penalties which the governor-general had abolished, in the 
belief that he was bettering their conditions and establishing in 
|odia a society similar to the landed families of England and Scotland, 
lo Order to keep up the level of land revenue, a large number of 
estates were broken up and sold to recover outstanding balances, 
^od “ some of the oldest and most respectable families in the country 
’ • • (were) threatened with poverty and ruin.’* ^ The auction 
Purchasers of the land under these enforced sales were, as might be 
^-^pected, greedy speculators utterly regardless of any rights which 
^^ib-tenants and cultivators might possess. 

The effect of this was most unfortunate, and Vincent Smith, who 
^^d considerable experience as a United Provinces district officer has 
^^corded his opinion that “ the effect on the country-side was then 
^^sastrous and probably is still felt. A family which has lost its legal 
^^§hts by an auction sale always regards the transaction as unjust. 
Usually becomes the centre of agrarian disturbance, frequently 
^^sulting in murder.” ^ 

Q Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
^Uimons mentions “ the extravagance and mismanagement of some 
principal zamindars and a great proportion of the landholders ” 
^ cause of their ruin.^ But an additional reason was undoubtedly 
rent ” attitude taken up by a demoralized tenantry during 
^^rd Wellesley’s administration, and in 1799 ^ regrettable intro- 
of English law was made to remedy this by giving the 
^^^^^ndars the power of distraint. 

^ ^tad the settlement been considered as an expeririicntal arrangc- 
the policy strongly advised by Shore, all these results could 

Hfth Report, as reprinted in the more accessible Early R^enue History of 
PP. 2J3, 214, 2i8, 219. 

3 Hisiory of p. 567. First published I9i9- 

I'Kr^ Report, as Riven in Early Re-.'emie History of Banzai, pp. 2x6, 2x7. 

Ur'*- 


Sl 


fi, 


a 
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'^Port Was published in iSii 
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Code of 1793. 


been remedied before the permanent settlement became 
irrevocable.^ 

In 1793 Cornwallis issued his Code, which covered far more than.. 

the permanent settlement, for in addition it dealt with 
civil and criminal justice, with the police and with 
commerce. Although it was to be modified in later years this code 
w^as the foundation of all subsequent British administration in Bengal- 
By these regulations the offices of judge and collector ^ were sepa¬ 
rated, and a judge was appointed to preside over each district court, 
responsible for all civil cases. Courts of appeal were established liJ^^ 
the criminal courts at Patna, Dacca, Murshidabad and Calcutta. Th^ 
Muhammadan criminal law, in a slightly modified and less drastic 
form, was followed, for as yet no penal code had been introduced. 

The courts, under the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, and based 
on the practical proposals drawn up by Sir Elijah Impey, were* 
however, far too few, and “ the accumulation of causes oh the 
judges* file . . . threatened to put a stop to the course of justice. 
(Burdwan in February 1795) the number on the file was said to be 
thirty thousand, and the probability of decision to any suit, estimated 
to exceed the ordinary duration of human life.** ^ Over each of these 
provincial courts w^ere three English judges, who also presided ovet 
the criminal courts at these four towns. The supreme courb 
sitting as the chief civil court of justice, was the highest app^^ 
court in India. ^ 

The collectors were given a salary of 1500 rupees a month ai^ 
Commerce European assistants 500, 400 and 300 ritpee^ 

respectively, the collectors in addition receiviJ^^ 
rather less than one per cent, commission on the revenue collect^ ’ 
All direct and indirect trading by collectors had been forbidden b) 
the directors in 1787. Trade was now to be conducted by 
company*s commercial residents, who arranged the prices with 
manufacturers, made the necessary advances and supervised 


^ Early Revenue History of Bengaly p. 70. 

® Called Deputy Commissioner in Upper India. 

® Fifth Report quoting letter to the Board of Revenue from the Collector 
Burdwan in 1795 (Early Rexienue History of Bengaly p. 230). 
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out of the work, being paid for their services on a coni- 
sslon basis, Cornwallis held the commercial residents responsible 
t at Indians who supported themselves by weaving were not op¬ 
pressed, and that the local and foreign traders received just treatment. 

IS was an admirable reform, and lasted as long as the company 
remained a trading body. 

The company’s trade monopoly was not abolished until 1813, its 
^xistence as a commercial body did not end until 1833, but by the 
^e of Cornwallis there had grown up, under the protection of the 
^ompany a small body of free European merchants who held the 
rnpany’s licence, but only for export trading. These merchants 
re of considerable service to the country, as they financed the 
the"^^*”^ *^rimber of indigo planters, and were also able to take off 
®orplus produce not required by the company and export it to 
led markets. The increasing importance of the free merchants 

strong demand for greater freedom of trade with England; 
M 1 • ^ ^793 introduced by Henry Dundas (Viscount 

viiie)^ Pitt’s president of the board of control, recognized this 
of trade by binding the company to allow three thousand tons 
private cargo to be carried annually in their ships.^ 


^^hen Cornwallis arrived in India the company had become one 


first-class powers in the country, and was at 
peace with the Indian States. The Marathas had 
0 just joined the Nizam of Hyderabad in an attack 

tin Mysore, but Cornwallis in accordance with the policy of non- 
.sgrcs ' ■ 


He 


ssion laid down by Act of Parliament refused to join the alliance, 
bet however, as clearly as did Tipu himself, that a collision 
1) , Adysore and the company was only a question of time, and 
took steps to strengthen their forces. 

tt the Punjab a new and formidable power had arisen. From 
7 'Ao Siki persecuted followers of the reforming teacher Nanak, 

^°’'federacy. "’th no thought of political advancement, the Sikhs 

fg^ had growm into a strong, theocratic, feudal con- 

‘-‘racy. There were twelve of these “ Misals ” or confederacies, 
I Trade Relations betwee’i England and India, pp. 188-190. 
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nder independent chiefs, the strongest being the Bhangis of Lahore 
and Amritsar, who could muster 20,000 men. The total field strength 
of the Sikhs was then at least 70,000, chiefly horsemen armed with 
matchlocks. Infantry were looked upon as fit only for garrison duty 
and artillery only gradually came into use. 

Besides the regular confederacies there was a body of fanatics 
called Akalis, the “ soldiers of God,” who refused allegiance to any 
earthly governor, and peculiarly represented the religious element 0 
Sikhism. The Sikhs have a strong feeling that everyone should 
work, and the Akalis combined abandonment of the world wit 
fighting service, with duty as temple servants or with peacefi'^ 
occupations for the benefit of the community at large. They inspitc*^ 
awe as well as respect, for they were prepared to plunder those whi^ 
offended them or injured the commonwealth.^ 

The Sikhs had steadily gathered strength since 1752. In 
they heavily defeated the Afghan governor of the Punjab near Sirhiui 
and took that province. A year later they were masters of Lahore- 
In 1767 the confederacies w'ere united by the common danger whi‘ ’ 
threatened from the invasion of India by Ahmad Shah, the 1 ^“' 
effort of the old and worn-out Durrani ruler to recover the Punjiu’’ 
The attempt ended in failure and Ahmad Shah, unable to conqi'^^ 
the Sikhs, retired to Kabul after making Amar Singh of Patiala h‘‘‘’ 
military commander in Sind, with the title of Maharaja. In t 
following year the Silths took possession of the country as far 
as Rawalpindi. Taimur Shah succeeded his father in 1773, 
between 1777 and 1779 tried, and failed, to subdue the Punjab. •' 
Mogul e.xpedition sent up against the Sikhs from Delhi in 1779 "" 
was equally unsuccessful, but a Sikh invasion of the Doab 
defeated at Meerut in 1785 by the imperial army after the forces 
the Khalsa had levied their e.xactions up to the walls of ]>elhi. 

The Sikhs were now masters of the whole country between 
Jhelum and the Sutlej, and had, in spite of persecution by the laf’. 
Mogul emperors and repression and defeat by the Afghan armies ‘ 
.•\hmacl Shah Durr, iii, created what may be termed a revival 
Hindu nationality in Upper India. At the same time they 
^ History of the Sikh, pp. 104-111. 
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barrier, pushed in later years from the Indus to the nortn^ 
passes, which put an end to successful Muhammadan 
invasion from the north, a series of irruptions which had broken 
loose upon the plains of India for upwards of seven centuries. 

This impenetrable buffer State was, as Sir Alfred Lyall has 
^^phasized, exceedingly serviceable and opportune to the English. 

ne company’s real danger, the only substantial obstacle to their 
rising ascendency, lay always in the possibility of some foreign 
^^vasion led by some great captain at the head of the fighting tribes 
^ Central Asia. The barrier of Oudh, though effective enough 
^g^inst the Marathas, would have been of little use against the attack 
^ Central Asiatic hordes. But the rise of the Sikhs kept out the 
^|*^ign Muhammadan, prevented the resuscitation of any fresh 
^l^mic dynasty upon the ruins of the old empire at Delhi or Lahore, 
^^d left the existing north-west frontier of the English unmolested 
the critical period when the company were fully occupied with 
Western Marathas.^ 

Although Cornwallis had felt himself precluded by Act of 
Parliament from a formal alliance with the Nizam 
Wqj. the leading Marathas, Nana Farnavis, Sindia and 

Holkar in their attack upon Mysore, he was anxious 
^^^ck Tipu’s power. He therefore wrote a letter to the Nizam, 
^^^ich he declared to be as binding as a treaty. In this he promised 
j , ‘tilfil the obligati ons o f ass istance to Hyderabad <md the Mara thas 
down in the treaty of 17^8, if the Nizam were to harKLaver 
UntQj. North ern Sircars to the English. Incidentally the 

^'^Irict Was then part of the Mysore State. Grant Duff," while 
^^^^Uirig out the dangers threatening the Company through Tipu’s 
^^Sgressive policy, remarks that the line adopted by Lord Cormvallis 
^ niore objectionable than an avowed defensive alliance; and it 
looked upon by Tipu as a direct threat to himself. At the end 
^789 I’ipu invaded Travancore, wLich was under the protection 
company. 

I'he governor-general at once made an open alliance with the 


Sl 


^ Rise of the British Dnymnion in ItidtOy pp. 181-183. 
“ History of the MahrattaSy Vol. 11 . pp. 104-105. 
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and the Marathas, and declared war upon Mysore in*' 
o important operations took place until the end of the year, when 
the governor-general took the field in person. Cornwallis was an 
able general, although he had not the quality of good fortune which 
Napoleon demanded of his marshals. In the war with the American 
colonists he had routed Gates and Greene in succession, only to be 
forced to surrender at Yorktown. He now captured Bangalof*^- 
But it took two campaigns which lasted until 1792 before Tip^ 
was driven into his capital of Seringapatam by the allies and forced 
to make terms, which stripped him of the most valuable half of his 
territory. The English obtained Malabar and Coorg, and Tip^ 
paid in addition an indemnity of 330 lakhs of rupees. Coorg 
remained a protected State under its raja until 1834, when it 
annexed on account of the misconduct of its ruler. The Marathas 
and the Nizam divided the rest of the ceded territory between them- 
Tipu embarked up6n a policy of revenge upon the English. ^ ® 
negotiated with the Marathas and with the Afghan king, and resume 
his negotiations with the French, whose soldiers of fortune 'vefc 
serving in Hyderabad and with Sindia. But from France he receive 
no more help than the belated encouragement of a letter in 1799 
Bonaparte in Cairo, during the Egyptian expedition; and the on^y 
consequence of his dealings with the French was to expose Tipu ^ 
the full weight of English hostility. The rupture between 
and France brought about in 1793 by the Revolution made Freo 
interference impossible. 

Mysore had been heavily hit by the treaty of Seringapatam 3 * ^ 
the Marathas had become the chief Indian po" 

The Marathas 
and Sindia* 


the Marathas had become the chief Indian po 
The Peshwa was completely overshadowed by ^ 


Parnavis, but the most dominant Maiatha figure 


Mahadaji Sindia, whose policy was to maintain his own indepei*v^“ 1 


vVili> 

endeu*'^ 

of the confederacy without dissolving it. He had been appoiu*^^^^ 
vice-regent of the empire by Shah Alam II, made large conqU®® 
in the north and defeated his rival Holkar after a desperate battle- 
Sindia to a great extent owed his lordship over Upper Ind»** 

of 

* For a full account of the operations and terms of peace see History J 
Mahrattas, Vol. II. pp. 195-213- 
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^nch soldier of fortune General Count de Boigne. De Boigne's 
^venturous career ^ led him through service with the English against 
'' ^pu and a mission to Afghanistan, to become Sindia’s best general. 

^ ^vas an excellent, straightforward soldier who drew into Sindia’s 
^^nks European officers of all nations, and organized, trained and 
^^^ipped his troops on English lines. He left India after Mahadaji 
^^dia's death and retired to end his days as the public benefactor 
native town of Chambery. 

^ Sindia, a man of great ambition, political capacity and ability as 
solcjj^j.^ died in 1794.^ His independence had been recognized in 
his districts in Malwa were well administered by carefully ’ 
^sen agents and he occupied the country round Delhi with a large j 
Qf ^y^^^-^ppointed army. Had he lived and succeeded in his policy 
^ L. ^^ce against the English, the foreign power which threatened the ' 
J^gation of all India, he would have been a serious danger to the . 
"^^^pariy. ^ 

^fter his campaign against Mysore the aim of the governor- 
^yderahad general was to establish peace in Southern India by 

inducing the Nizam and the Marathas to join him 
^ treaty guaranteeing against Tipu the territories that each 

war. The Nizam, who was afraid of 
aggression, agreed; the Marathas, who meant to attack 
^’^erabad, refused. 

^ord Cornwallis left India in October 1793, his last act before he . 
^'ryg, sailed from Madras being to ensure the annexation I 

French settlements. He was succeeded by Sir | 


John Shore, a first-class civil servant who had done 


for settlement work. But he had little initiative and no political 
'-‘^ight and he could see no danger in the alliance just concluded 
Hyderabad by the Marathas and Mysore. He maintained 
'^secure, impolitic and none too honourable peace ® while the 

cit.^ Vol. II. footnote on pp. 160-162, gives the general’s story as he 
^ ^rant Duff. 

a appreciation of Sindia see Grant Duff, op, cit,^ Vol. II. pp. 227-229. 

•* hornton, op. cit., pp. 223-224. 
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'athas, without the active co-operation of Tippu, defeatec 
izam in the hostilities of 1794 and 1795. These ended in the 
Nizam’s surrender at Kharda, where two battalions of women troops, 
the Nizam’s palace guard, ‘‘ behaved no worse than the rest of his 
army.”*^ 

The Nizam was greatly incensed by what he held to be the evasioi 
by the company of its engagements to help him. He dismissed the 
two English battalions which he subsidized, and had been unable 
employ against the Marathas, and turned to the French, then ab / 
represented in his army by the Gascon Frangois de Raymon 
whose men carried the colours of the Republic . . . and the cap 
liberty graced their buttons.” Had it not been for the rebel 
raised by the Nizam’s son Ali Jah, which the English remained 
enough in Hyderabad to suppress, the Nizam would have 
himself entirely on the French side and come into alliance ''tt 

After Kharda, Nana Farnavis reached the summit of his prospet^O 
Sindia’s successor, and great-nephew, Daulat ^ 
Aatta Farnavts, supported him and he had no rivals in the co 

federacy, but his autocratic methods now brought about his 
fall from power. His guardianship of the young Peshwa ^ 1 ^ 
Rao Narayan was so rigorous that, in October 1795, the young 
committed suicide. The sensation this caused broke the 
Nana Farnavis for a time and he was thrown into prison. 
government became badly disorganized and it was not until the 
of 1796 that Baji Rao II was recognized as Peshwa. Three 
later Nana Farnavis was again chief minister, until his death in 
His chief defects were a lack of personal courage and an ambition 
always restrained by principle; but none the less he was a 
statesman and a true patriot, to whom Scott’s lines on the 
Pitt might be applied. Politically he strongly opposed the 
while privately he admired their sincerity and the vigour of ^ 
government. For more than thirty years he controlled 
politics and with him, in the words of the Resident Co n 


^ Colonel Blackcr’s MeinoirSy p. 213, footnote. 
- Giant Duff, op, cit., p. 242 and footnote. 
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all the wisdom and moderation of the Maratha 




“ departed 
'crnment.” ^ 

Conditions in Oudh had been for years nothing short of scandalous. 

Under the so-called supervision of Sir John Mac- 
thg p . pherson corruption was even more flagrant than in 
^'irtie^r™ kk-’ described by Cornwallis as “ a system of the 

in d f ’ The rule of Asaf-ud-daula consisted of squandering 

coitiD revenue wrung from his oppressed subjects; the 

bound to a policy of non-interference in internal 
its o^’ country had died in 1794, with 

i^nhiitk minister Haidar Beg Khan.® Only the ja^irs in 

in a St to the Afghan family of Faizulla Khan were 

prosperity. These narrowly escaped complete confiscation 
of Sif^o^ nwab, and were only partly saved bv the prompt action 
*r Kobert Abercromby.^ 

iiivasi ^°peless inefficiency of the Nawab’s army to resist foreign ' 
y^est "f ” ^ standing menace to the security of the English north- 

trioijg^'^^Por which the company’s forces in Oudh were not strong 
^'"oin th*° th^oiselves; and there was the prospect of invasion 

179, ^ P? ''"ost. (Shah Zaman had ascended the throne of Kabul in 
^oginn- ttimd lilled with hopes of an Indjan empire. At the 
,tten, lie penetrated as far as LahoreXvith thirty thousand 

'’*^liged h • '^o'^ostic disturbances, added to(§ikh resistance, 

^0 Sikh retreat he was again in Lahore in the following j^ear. 
the'p * young leader Ranjit Singh were a strong power 

rjQ but as the Marathas under Daulat Rao Sindia, who 

^^dook to the English, occupied Agra and Delhi, the political 

(a ^ distinctly menacing. 

ivVin wao oitqt 


suspected of underground dealings with 


- yji uiivitigiuunu Wllll 

\ ^797‘ dissolute and cruel, he was, however, 

}k. Or rni , .. . 


• f Aviic, ui2>auiuic aiiu cruel, ne was, nowever, 

'''^Pres ° ^'^dtured tastes. Three years before his death he built the 




^''sive Imambarah, whose great gate far surpasses the entrance 

.'or his 


Th 


career see Hhtoi'y of the Mahrattas, Vol. II. Chs. XXVIII.-XL., and 
jcter, ,Wd., pp. 30,, 3«. 

h of ti:c Political History of Ituiia (211J I£dn. 1811), pp. 127- 


‘^cer, ton 


‘^^‘nton, op. cit., p. 225, 


History of the Sikhs, p. 130, footnote 
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,e Sublime Porte at Constantinople, on which it is said t' 
een modelled. 

[_ He nominated as his successor a youth Vazir Ali,^ whom he 
recognized as his son, but whom Shore, after sanctioning the 
succession, discovered to be illegitimate and, moreover, quite unfit 
to govern. Although the Company’s commander-in-chief and 
the officer commanding the English forces in Oudh represented the 
danger of reversing his decision,^Shore,-had the courage to'depose 
Vazir Ali, and personally instituted an uncle, Saadat Ali, as Nawab. 
In January 1798 a treaty was signed between Saadat Ali and the 
company which strengthened the north-western frontier of Bengal. 
In addition to an increase to seventy-six lakhs of the annual payment 
made to the company, an English garrison was placed in Allahabad; 
the company’s troops in Oudh were brought up to 10,000 and made 
responsible for the entire defence of the country, and the Nawab 
agreed to have no dealings with other powers without the consent 
of the company’s government.^-' 

Later in the year, in anticipation of invasion by Zaman Shah, 
the company’s forces in Oudh were raised to 20,000. But the 
invasion never took place. The Durrani king retired from India 
in 1799, so greatly impressed with the personality of Ranjit Singh 
who had helped him when in difficulties with his heav)' artillet) 
that he bestowed on the Sikh leader the royal investiture of Lahore." 
The Company’s north-west frontier gave no immediate cause foi" 
anxiety, but the internal affairs of Oudh threatened to be a source 
of trouble. , 

The general policy of Sir John Shore was, in the words 0 
Thornton, essentially quiescent and, apart from hi® 
Capture of intervention in Oudh, he was only roused to action 

Setik“ments. when he took the Dutch settlements in India an 

in the Indian Seas. The Dutch had been caugh*^ 
up in the war in Europe in 1795 by the establishment by revolu¬ 
tionary France of the Batavian Republic, and during that year thej 
English sent expeditions to Malacca, Amboyna, Cochin and Ccyloni 


r 


^ Thornton, op. cit., pp. 225-229. 

^ History of the Sikhs, pp. 119-120, 
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^ mich were taken. Negapatam and Trincomalee had been 
^ost in the earlier war with Great Britain; Cochin was the only 
Dutch possession to offer any real resistance; and the British flag 
flew over Colombo for the first time on i6th February 1796.^ 

Sir John Shore, who had been raised to an Irish peerage as 
Lord Teignmouth, left India in March 1798. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Development of the British Connection 

After some hesitation in the choice of a successor to Teignrnou 
Richard Wellesley, Earl of Mornington, was appointed, and too 
over charge in May 1798. Lord Mornington became Marq 
Wellesley after the fall of Seringapatam, and it avoids confus 
to refer to him as Lord Wellesley throughout his administration- 
With the exception of Lord Curzon no British Governor-Genera 
or Viceroy came out from England with a greater 
India. He had been a member of the Board of Control^ tor 
years, and had closely studied Indian history- and literature. 

The political outlook was stormy. Oudh was insecure in 

hands of Saadat AH Khan. Berar was hostile- 
Pnliticql triple alliance formed by Cornwallis again^ 

Mysore had been dissolved. A French party vva* 
paramount at the courts of the Nizam and of Daulat Rao Sin - 
who was all powerful at Poona, 'lipu Sultan in . 

spondence with the French, with Kabul, Persia and urtey, 
on the brink of open hostility. To add to the Governor-Genen ■ 
anxieties, not only were the revenues of the Carnatic mortgage 
its creditors (some of whom were actually members of the 

Council) but the finances of the company were drainct ly 
expeditions against the Dutch colonies, which had strippec 

Coromandel coast of troops." . • n-noct’ 

Lord Wellesley’s policy was to renew the defensive a'lian 

with Hyderabad and the Marathas, and temporize as tar as possio | 
with Mysore, die made a treaty with the Nizam ./ 

French battalions, totalling 14.000 men, were disbanded; and 




1 The Marquis Wellesley. Hutton, p. I 7 - 

* Mnicolm, Sketch of the Political History of India, pp. 229, 23 , 33 . .4 
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mder English command substituted for them was the germ 
of the Hyderabad contingent,^ The Peshwa's government did 
not consent to a similar arrangement, but agreed to join a league 
^igainst Mysore. 

Tipu was requested to disarm and abandon the alliance he 
had just made with France. The Sultan made evasive replies 
and Lord Wellesley determined to strike before the French could 
intervene. In February 1799 he declared war.^ On 3rd March 
General Harris crossed the frontier with the main army of company 
and Hyderabad troops. A few days later General Stuart with the 
Bombay division defeated a Mysore army at Coorg; and on 27th 
March Harris defeated Tipu, who had concentrated his forces 
at Malavelli to bar the way to his capital. Seringapatam was stormed 
^n 4th May, when Tipu was killed. The governor-generars brother, 
Arthur Wellesley, then a young colonel of thirty, took command 
^n the following day when the troops were sacking the town com¬ 
pletely out of hand. He reported that he hoped “ to have gained 
|he confidence of the people ** by the rapid and effective measures 
took to restore order. 

Tipu Sultan was a man of undoubted gifts, but these w’ere 
^Ptwcigbcj by innate suspicion and diabolical cruelty. He was 
^ good linguist, hard-working and endowed with an imagination 
'^'luch evolved an entirely new calendar, a novel scak* of weights 
||^^d measures and coinage of his own invention. A convinced 
^'bammadan, who persecuted the Hindu population over whom 
tuled, yet he had recourse to the prayers of the Brahmans in 
of crisis. England has had enemies more able and more 
’|i’oudable than Tipu, yet never one more bitter or more im- 
P itcable. But, unfortunately for himself, his ‘‘ ardent desire to 
j ^‘^pel the English nation from India ^ was not guided by wstige 
I political insight. It was said in Mysore that Haidar w'as born 
^ orcaie an empire, 'Eipii to lose one,’* and Tipu wSultan, in 

Colonel (Sir John) Malcolm saw the disbandment, as n^sistant political otficcr 
^>dLTabad. For the Mydeiabad 1 ’ontingent see NoU i at the cud oi ilu * chuplor. 
^ 1 hr>rnt»',n. o/>, .-/V , p|> .1.13 tji'cs full vh tails id On 
^lakoJm, Sh'cti/t of the Pulit: al History of Ifu/m, p. 
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^ of the plainest warnings, persisted in a policy wliich 
only end in his utter ruin. In a campaign lasting only two months 
the Moslem power in Mysore was shattered. 

Lord Wellesley had not expected so complete a collapse 01 
Mysore and he had now to consider the future of the country- 
The Marathas, who had taken no part in the campaign and refused 
to enter into any subsequent covenant, were left out of account. 
The governor-general decided that the company and the Nizam 
should take over the districts which best suited their respective 
governments and that the old Hindu reigning family, expelled by 
Tipu’s father Haidar Ali, should be restored, to revive, in a limited 
measure, the ancient kingdom of Vijiyanagar. Kanara was annexe ^ 
by the company, Seringapatam was retained and the whole of the 
south-western coast was now under English control. The Nizatti 
was given the north-eastern districts of Tipu’s dominions. Mysoi^ 
State, now completely cut off from the sea, was made over to ^ 
minor, Kistna Raja. Purnea, a Brahman of great ability and reputa¬ 
tion, who had been Tipu’s financial minister, became chief minister 
of the new Hindu government. The treaties confirming these 
arrangements were concluded in July 1799 * Mysore, which t le 
British Government was obliged to administer, from 1831 unti 
1881 owing to misrule, is now under its maharaja one of the best 
governed of the Indian States. 

The fourth Mysore war annihilated an enemy whose existence 1 ^ 
the south had been a constant danger to the company and, 
giving the English complete command of the sea-coast of the lower 
peninsula, greatly lessened any risk of serious French intervention. 


The Governor-General was now free to pursue his forward 
policy, by peaceful annexations of territory and 
Annexations. subsidiary treaties with other Indian States. 1“ 
1799 Lord Wellesley annexed Tanjore, which had been a Marathi 
State for about a hundred and fifty years. T here had been a dispu^ 
over the succession, *' native oppression and European cupidity 
had brought about endless abuses, and the Governor-General too 
^ Thoniton, op. cit., pp. 249-251. 
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country, the youthful raja retiring on a pension wn 
,;^.^^<5;cfntinucd until the line died out in 1855, Tanjore had been 
a source of serious trouble since 1766, when acute dissensions over 
its affairs broke out in the Madras council, culminating in the arrest 
of the Governor Lord Pigot who died while in confinement.^ 

During the same year internal disputes at Surat induced the 
Company to take possession of the castle and fleet at that port, an 
action which Shah Alam II confirmed by authorizing the English 
to ^ct there as his vice-regent. The imperial standard ^ remained 
over the castle and on the company’s flagship in the harbour until 
1800, when the failure of the local administration, and com- 


®L 


^unal disturbances between Hindus and Muhammadans, decided 
the company to annex Surat by treaty and bring it into the Bombay 

Presidency.^ 

But by far the most important increase of territory was the 
TJieCarnati annexation of the Carnatic in 1801, which con¬ 
solidated the Madras presidency substantially as it 
today. Muhammad Ali had died in 1795 at the age of seventy- 
^^ght. His long life had been a series of intrigues punctuated by 
financial crises which had made the fortunes of disreputable creditors 
such as Paul Benfield, who went home to become a member of 
P^rliament.^ Muhammad Ali was succeeded by his son Umdat-ul- 
Dmara under whom, as in the time of his father, the Carnatic 
^untinued to be hopelessly and helplessly misgoverned. 

Nor had the situation been improved by the treaty made by 
Cornwallis in 1792. This treaty had set up a form of dual govern- 
^'^ent, the company taking entire control of the Carnatic in time 
^f War, and restoring it to the Nawab in time of peace. Conditions 
''ore added to ensure the payment of the subsidy to the company 
^ud to make a composition with Muhammad Ali’s creditors. 1 hese 
Arrangements had made efTicient administration by the Carnatic 


^ Thornton, op. cit., pp. 151-153. 

A note on Indian and English standards and colours is to be found at the 
this chapter. 

^ Thornton, op. a 7 .,-pp. 251-252, 

. pp. 26, 57, 161, 181, 182 describe the “pecuniary’' distresses of the 

awab and the “ financial jugglery “ of Benfield. 
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lent quite impossible. In order to raise money to 
'obligations the Nawab mortgaged his districts at usurious interest 
to Europeans. These creditors came to terms with the military 
authorities who helped them to enforce their claims in the districts, 
and the peasants had recourse to money-lenders who completed 
their ruin. Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras in 1794, protested 
against this oppression and represented that the company's policy 
of non-interference, under the terms of the treaty, was discrediting 
the British Government, but the new Nawab, under the thumb ot 
the mortgagees, refused to modify the treaty. The view of the home 
government was, however, completely changed by the discovery 
of documentary evidence, on the fall of Seringapatam, that Muham¬ 
mad Ali and his son had been intriguing with Tipu against the 
English.^ In the cipher correspondence the English were referred 
to as ‘‘ New comers,” the Nizam as ‘‘ Nothing ” and the Marathas 
as ‘‘ The Contemptibles.” The rulers of the Carnatic had them¬ 
selves violated the treaty and when Umdat-ul-Amara died in 1801 
the Carnatic was annexed by the company, and the Nawab's hcir» 
were given a liberal pension.^ 

In Oudh Lord Wellesley combined annexations with what may 
be called a subsidiarj" treaty. Saadat Ali had been 
placed on the^ throne by the English but the 
British subsidy was always in arrears, while the most frightful 
extortion was practised in the realization of the revenue. Justice 
was unknown; ,the army was a disorderly mass, formidable only 
to the power whom it professed to serve. These evils of native 
growth were aggravated by an extraordinary number of European 
adventurers, most of whom were as destitute of character and 
principle as they were of property.” ^ 

I'he Governor-General saw clearly that the two essentials of 
military security and civil reform were impossible under the exist¬ 
ing vicious and incompetent government and from the first he 

^ Summarized by Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of Indiay pp. 

“ Thornton, op. cit.. pp. 255-261 ; and Camb. Hist. Brit. EmpirCy Vo). IV* 

pp. 355-359. 

^ Thornton, op. cit.y p. 261. 
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little, patience or forbearance in his dealings with Saai 
By the agreement of November i8oi in which Lord Wellesley’s 
brother Henry Wellesley took part, the ruler of Oudh ceded all his 
frontier provinces, including Rohilkhand, to the company; the 
revenue of these territories being taken as equivalent to the subsidy 
Payable for troops. This arrangement ..to which Saadat Ali only 
agreed with the greatest reluctance ended the buffer-state policy 
^'hich had ser\^ed its purpose for thirty years. 

The company now owned the whole belt of frontier territory 
^od Oudh was encircled by the English dominion. These annexa¬ 
tions of some of the richest and most populous districts in the heart 
^ India, along the Ganges and its tributaries above Benares up to 
t 0 foot-hills of the Himalaya, greatly increased the company’s 
^^venue; Allahabad became a flourishing trade centre and started 
^Pon its modern career of prosperity. At the same time the English 
^ame in contact with the Maratha chief Sindia along the whole line 
^ his possessions in Upper India. 

In the internal administration of Oudh Saadat Ali agreed to 
^^troduce, under his own officers, a system of government more 
^'onducivc to the prosperity and security of his subjects, and to 
^ ovv in all respects the advice of the officers of the company’s 
gnvernment.^ In this and the other subsidiarj’ treaties there were 
Ri'^vc defects. “ The company was made responsible for the main- 
^'‘ince of a government which it was impossible for its repre¬ 
sentatives, as foreigners, entirely to control. The Carnatic no 
^nubt had a new and happy future; but in Oudh the snake of 
^Ppression was only scotched. . . . But of the great aims, the 
*gh conscientiousness, the keen insight and the impressive wisdom 
Ql' ^.^^^^nis Wellesley in these, the most characteristic expressions 
nis statesmanship, there can be no doubt.” 

In their earliest dealings with the Indian powers the company 
had intervened by lending troops to some ruler. 
Later they used their own troops assisted more or 
I , less by the ill-trained and undisciplined levies of 

allies. A further advance was made when the Indian ally 

* Malcolm, op. ci!.. pp. 310 331. 
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P^Lsked to pay a subsidy with which the English raised, tr^ 
paid the necessary forces themselves. But the subsidies were 
often in arrears, and the next stage was to adopt the usual practice 
of Asiatic governments and obtain the assignment of lands upon 
whose revenue the troops were maintained. 

Lord Wellesley’s policy of subsidiary alliances, the first of which 
had been made by Vansittart with Mir Kasim in 1760, was to 
establish protectorates over the States with which his government 
had contact. By these treaties the princes agreed to reduce their 
own military establishments and, while continuing to manage 
their internal affairs without interference, relied upon the English 
for external defence and internal security.^ Cornwallis had tried 
and failed to bring universal peace to India by a series of treaties 
of general guarantee. Lord Wellesley hoped to bring about thts 
result by establishing the company’s ascendancy in the councils 
of the Indian States. 

Lord Wellesley concluded a treaty on these lines with the 
newly restored Hindu State of Mysore. In 1800 a subsidiary 
alliance was made with Hyderabad. By this treaty the Nizam 
commuted his military subsidy to the company by ceding the 
territories he had gained in 1792 and 1799 from Mysore; and, 
while putting the control of his foreign policy in the company s 
hands, he agreed that in the event of any dispute between his 
government and another Indian power he would accept the arbitration 
of the company. 

Mysore, Hyderabad and Oudh were now safe from French 
influence, and the only powers of importance with 
I^rd Welleses Wellesley had to deal were the Ma- 

arat a 0 icy. States. He had raised a barrier against theit 

aggressions by subsidiary treaties with the Moslem rulers, but 
the general character of the Marathas and the number of French 
officers in Sindia’s service were disquieting elements and he deter" 
mined to secure a commanding influence in the confederacy councils* 
Lord Wellesley soon found his opportunity. 

^ Camb. Hist. Brit, Empire^ Vol. IV. Ch. XXI, p. 354. 
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^ ^ death of Nana Parnavis in i8oo was the signal for a scramble 
or power among the confederacy chiefs, and fiendish executions, 
^nd the butchery and confusion of unbridled civil war broke 
oosc between the main rivals, Jaswant Rao Holkar and Sindia. 
i he Peshwa Baji Rao, cruel and vindictive when he had the means 
to strike, was helpless to assert his personal authority. The civil 
^ar went on with varying fortunes until 25th October 1802, when 
olkar met the forces of Sindia near Poona. Divisions of both 
mies were led by Englishmen but Holkar’s forces were superior, and 
^ ter a desperate engagement Sindia was completely defeated,^ and 
olkar established his nominee Warnak Rao, as Peshwa at Poona. 

^^aji Rao, whose sympathies had been with Sindia, lost no time 
'treaty of Bassein reopening with the English negotiations by which 
he had already agreed to maintain a force of Com- 
pany s troops in his territory. On the 31st December 1802 he 
^^gned the treaty of Bassein. It was violently criticized by the 
^rne authorities on the obvious grounds that it trebled British 
responsibilities in Western India; and it was to draw the Maratha 
^ lefs together to resist the foreigner. But its far-reaching results 
been described by Sidney Owen: Previously to the Treaty 
Cwxisted a British Empire in India: the Treaty by its direct 
^^r indirect operations gave the Company the Empire of India.2 
. l^y the terms of the treaty a subsidiary force of 6000 infantry 
European artillery units was to be permanently stationed in the 
eshwa’s dominions, and these troops were to act with his own forces 
the event of war; no European of a nation hostile to the English 
to be entertained; districts yielding 26 lakhs of rupees were to be 
^^signed for the upkeep of the subsidiary force; the Peshwa abandoned 
claims on Surat; he agreed to arbitration in his disputes with 
yderabad and Baroda* and he bound himself to engage in no 
^stilities with other States, nor to negotiate with any power whatever 
''^Jthoiit previous consultation with the company’s government.^ 




* History of the Marathas, Vol. II. pp. 316--317. 

^ Introduction to Selections from the WcUington Dispatches, p. xlvi. 
nineteen articles of the treaty are quoted by Thornton, op. di 
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to this point the policy by which Lord Wellesley hope 
^ablish peace throughout India had developed with unbroken 
r success. The company’s subsidiary troops were stationed at 
Mysore, Hyderabad, Lucknow and Poona; all disputes between 
these States were to be submitted to the governor-general fot 
arbitration; while the interference of other European nations w.is 
to be excluded. 

Arthur Wellesley went so far as to admit that the treaty 0^ 
Bassein was “ the bond of peace to India.” It was, however, to 
be peace tlirough war. The Peshwa had “ sacrificed his independ- 
• ence as the price of protection,” and he regretted the bargain almost 
as soon as he had made it. Sindia realized that a life and death 
struggle with the English was imminent and certain and, while 
Holkar held aloof, he joined hands with Raghuji Bhonsla the 
Maratha ruler of Berar. ^ 

Baji Rao had been for three months under Arthur Wellesley 
protection at Poona when, on the 3rd .August 1803. 
the British agent left Sindia’s camp and the Marathi 
war opened. The governor-general’s objects were 
to conquer Sindia’s dominions between the Ganges and Jumna> 
taking Delhi and Agra; to remove the old Mogul Emperor Shah 
Alaip from Sindia’s control; to annex Baroch in Western India: 
and in the east to join Madras \vith Bengal by annexing the province 
of Cuttack. To effect this the company had nearly 50,000 men 
in India, and General Arthur Wellesley was able to take the fich^ 
with 24,000 men, while General Lake in the north had 10,000 undef 
his command. 

Sindia and the Bhonsla raja of Berar mustered between theni 
50,000 cavalry and over 30,000 regular infantry with great strength 
in artillery, commanded by the Frenchmen Perron (the successor 
of de Boigne) and Dudrenac ; and the Berar levies equipped 
with matchlocks and rockets brought the Maratha forces up t*' 
about 100,000 men. The army of Sindia at this time (and the 
same remark applies to Ilolkar) consisted of comparatively fe'^ 
Marathas, being chiefly composed of Rajputs and Muhammadan^ 
enlisted in what had been the original Mogul Empire. This, 


The Maratha 
War. 
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On the 12th August 1803 General Wellesley took Ahmadnagar, 
Assayeand which was supposed to be practically impregnable. 
Argaon. 23rd September with no more than 4500 of 

his army he met the forces of Sindia and Berar, 
50)000 strong with over loo guns, at Assaye. He attacked without 
hesitation, the troops advancing under a very hot fire, and won a 
^^niplete victory.^ Wellesley displayed ill this, his lirst general 
action, the same matter-of-fact coolness which distinguished him 
his last great battle. A famous incident at Waterloo had its 
counterpart at Assaye when, at a critical moment, a British cavalry 
regiment (19th Light Dragoons), with the 4th Native Cavalry,^ 
passed through the cheering ranks of a Highland regiment (the 74th) 
^0 charge the enemy.^ In the course of a brilliant campaign through 
^he Deccan Arthur Wellesley went on to win a decisive battle over 
^^0 raja of Berar at Argaon on 29th November, and in the middle ' 
December he forced that prince to sign the treaty of Deogaon, 
^^unlar in terms to the treaty of Bassein, and ceding Cuttack to 
company. 

lu upper India General I.ake’s division was opposed to Sindians 
troops drilled on French lines. On iith September 
Lake won a victory outside Delhi which gave him 
the capital of Mogul India. Agra surrendered live 
'^ccks later, and on the 31st October Sindia's remaining forces were 1 
^^nihilated after a desperate battle at Laswari. On 30th December 
^^3 Sindia signed the treaty of Surji Arjangaon, ceding the country 

^ Sketch of the Political History in India, pp. 402-403 and footnote. 

^^cllesley's Dispatches, III. pp. 323-326 (ed. Montgomery Martin, London, 

“ h John Floyd, commanding officer of the 19th Light Dragoons, 

^ from the day of his arrival in India, laboured to establish the tics of mutual 
\v regard between the European and the native soldiers. His success 

^ complete . . . and the friendship which he established' . . . was after his 
consummated upon the plains of Assaj^e .*’—Quarterly Review, Vol. 

Ill (May i8i8), p. 392. 

Y Accounts of Assaye and Argaon are given in History of the Muhiattas, 

“ • pp- 340-343. and PP- 35 *<. 3 S 9 . 
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^en the Jumna and the Ganges, his rights over Broach 

other territories.^ „ • , . i 

The Emperor since his move from Allahabad to Delhi had kno\ 

nothing but misfortune and misery. In 1788, after the de ea 
of Sindia by a combined Rajput and Mogul army, he had fallen 
into the clutches of a sj^vage Rohilla, Ghulam Qadir, who bhn 
him and treated the imperial household with barbarous cruelty- 
A year later Sindia recovered the capital, together with the 
of Delhi and Agra, took a fearful revenge on the usurper Ghulam 
Qadir, and resumed his custody of the Emperor When Perron 
became commandant of the fort at Delhi Shah Alam was handed 
over to the French from whom as from Sindia he met with neither 
kindness nor generosity. Old, blind and decrepit, without power, 
without pomp or state or retinue, the representative of the hous 
of Timur came finally under the protection of the English whe 
Lake entered Dclhi.^ 

But the governor-general had not settled with the whole strength 
of the confederacy. Holkar, who had stayed inactive 
Campaign jjj Rajputana with a large Maratha horde while Sindia 

against Holkar. fighting the English, 

refused to come to terms. He was pillaging and levying contribu¬ 
tions in the country, he had recently . w In ed 

officers in his service, and in AprU 1804 Lord Wellesley decla d 

war. At first all went well. Rampura, Holkar s stronghold in tb 

north was taken and Holkar made a rapid retreat But Lake, 
ignoring Arthur Wellesley’s advice either to follow him up cne 
grtically or withdraw altogether during the rainy season, took 
half-hearted measures which ended in disaster A force unde 
Colonel Monson was completely defeated in the Mukund 
Pass in Rajputana between the 8th and nth July 1804. - 

contingent deserted, and the survivors of the English force had 

greatest difficulty in reaching Agra a fortnight later. 

^ The immediate effect of the disaster was to hearten the Maratha , 


1 History of the Mahrattas, Vol. II. pp. 345 355 > 3^2. But the subsid O 

treaty referred to by Grant Duff was withdrawn later. 

> Thornton, op. cit., pp. 289-290- 
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'Sindia and the Bhonsla once more into alliance against the 
_ish, and it determined the home Government to recall Lord 
^Vellesley. 

I^ut the reverse was only momentary. Colonel Murray, whose 
^Perations had previously been hesitating, captured Holkar’s capital 
Indore, and Holkar himself was unable to take Delhi, gallantly 
defended for a week in October by a handful of Indian troops 
^nder Ochterlpny. On 13th November General Frazer severely 
^feated Holkar at Dig, twenty miles from Laswari, and three 
later Lake cut to pieces a force of Maratha cavalry south 
Delhi. Thes6 successes were, however, counterbalanced by 
^ke’s unfortunat^and expensive failure betweeiy 4th January’’ and 
February 1805^^ take Bharatpur, whose ruler had deserted 
^ ^ English and joined^ forces with Holkar.^ j Al convention was 
^^de with the Raja of Bharatpur in April by ^hich he retained his 

^^ress and the Maratha campaign drifted on without decisive 

result. 

Eeiace was finally concluded" by Lord Wellesley’s successor in 
Accordance with a policy of ill-judged ccncession which failed to 
^^Alize that Holkar’s power had reallj^ been broken and that no 
Aratha prince was left strong enough td withstand the English. 

^ cak allied States like Jaipur which relied on the company’s support 
ere by this policy at the mercy of their rapacious neighbours, and 
^ final reckoning with the Marathas was postponed. 

Lord Wellesley’s policy had dissolved the las^f the European- 
Lord IP , trained armies possessed by the/fndian rulers,- and 
^ substituted, for these forces under foreign com- 
p . mandejs, contingents amounting to 22,000 rnen 

^ for by the State^ and under the Company’s control. Arbitration 
^he English between the Indian powers when inter-State differ- 
^cs arose had been established. British dominion had been 
*^^st incredibly increased. Finally, by taking charge of the Mogul 

2 ojxhe Mahrattas, Vol. II. pp. ^81-383. 

0/ the Political History of India, Malcolm, pp. 361,-363, lor French 
intiucnce in 1798. 
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4ror and his family, Lord Wellesley had inaugurated a cl 
’-^^olicy which lasted until 1857. Alfred Lyall has snich 

“ For at least forty years the imperial sign manual had been at the 
disposal of any adventurer or usurper .. . . who could overawe 
the powerless court and dictate his own investiture with some loft} 

* . • j I 

office or with a grant of the provinces that he had appropriatea. 
When Lord Wellesley made Shah Alam a State pensioner this 
no longer possible. 

Lord Wellesley’s political horizon was not bound by the shorci? 
of India. He saw that if the French were successful in Egypt the} 
would make an attempt upon Southern India. In February i^oi 
he sent troops under General Baird to co-operate in the Egyp^^''^^^ 
campaign; and had Admiral Rainier followed his instructions 
Mauritius would have been captured and the serious losses cause 
to British shipping by French privateers w^ould have been ended* 
Ceylon had become a crown colony in 1798, at first under the 
supervision of the governor-general of India. But the rule of 
governor Frederick North (Lord Guilford) w^as not fortunate, nn ^ 
Lord Wellesley asked, without success, that the island should 
brought directly under the Indian Government. 

Cornwallis had fully realized his responsibility in regard to th^ 
condition and treatment of the Company’s Indian subjects. Wh^|J 
the officers of a court-martial acquitted one of their comrades charge" ^ 
with the brutal assault of a poor Indian in the teeth of the clearc^^^ 
evidence, he reprimanded the offenders in a scathing mifititt* 
\vhich might haVe been written by Lord Curzon. - 

Lord Wellesley realized a further obligation. The development ^ 
the company had raised its servants from clerks an- 
Fort William merchants to magistrates and administrators; 

^ w^ere in fact Indian civil servants in all but nain^ 

They came out to India as boys, ignorant of their duties and of th^ 
history and languages of the peoples wdiom they w^ould have to rul^* 
They had no incentive to learn and their incompetence frequently 
to idleness and bad habits. Lord Wellesley therefore founded a collcfi^ 

^ Rise of the British Dominion in India, pp. 229-234. 

- The Marq}*css Cornujallis, Seton-Karr, pp. 112, 113. 
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modelled as closely as possible on an Englis 
university, where Oriental languages and Indian law and customs 
were taught. The scheme was as warmly approved by Warren 
blastings as that great administrator’s own proposal to establish a 
professorship of Persian had been supported by Dr. Johnson, though 
ueithcr scheme was welcomed by the authorities in London. The 
Calcutta college was vetoed by the directors who, however, yielded to 
pressure and arranged that Indian languages should be taught at the 
headquarters of each presidency. But it caused the foundation in 1806 
of the East India College at Ilaileybury which gave for nearly fifty 
years a training upon the lines laid down by Lord Wellesley for 
fhe college in India.^ 

The directors in I.ondon had never approved of the governor- 
general’s forward policy, which they felt had led to an increase of 
territory too great for profitable management. 1 he course of affairs 
’0 Oudh, the Bassein treaty, the heavy expenses of the government, 
other matters of which they disapproved all urged the directors 
dismiss a Governor-General who was as insubordinate as he was 
•'illiant in achiev’ement. ’Phey also accused him of abusing his 
^fronage, selecting as instances his employment of his brothers, 
.^""ory, afterwards famous as Lord Cowley, British Ambassador 
and Arthur the future Duke of Wellington. Lord Wellesley 


had 


sent in his resignation in 1802, but the directors had refused to 
^''opt it; he could not then be replaced. The disaster to Colonel 
* ^f>nson’s column in the Maratha war brought thorn to a decision, 
the Governor-General was recalled in 1805, in the hope o. 
bringing things back to the state the legislature had prescribed m 
|793.” The proposal to impeach Lord Wellesley after his return to 

'’^Rland was not pressed. . 

Thornton 2 takes the view that the one defect in the governor- 


g^neral’s character 


his own 


. —ai s cnaracier was " ambition ... in connecting 
‘‘nie with tliat of the land to which he belonged, and of the govcin- 
’'"'■“t which he administered.” But Ids policy of securing ' to 


, ' Thornton, op. cit., pp. 276-277 (ami st'C Seton-Karr’s Life of Morqws II c/.. jA.' 

} ^7-12 4). 

' op. at., p. 341. 
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State the unmolested exercise of its separate authority 
the limits of its established dominion, under the general protection 
of the British power,” ^ was the beginning of the Fax Britaniiico 
in India. 


Reaction, 


On the I St August 1805 the Marquess Cornwallis, in his sixty- 
seventh year and “ drooping under age and ir*' 
firmities ” took office as governor-general for 
second time. He came to Calcutta to reverse his successor’s policy 
and he was supported by the alarm which Wellesley’s costly an 
masterful operations had caused in England. Cornwallis died ij^ 
three months, but he had already laid down the principles on wine > 
the Company’s government were to act for the next ten years. 
Alfred Lyall has defined this policy as the experiment of isolation^ 
'I'he consequent renunciations of treaty obligations to allied State- 
and concessions to the Marathas is stigmatized by Thornton a-' 
inglorious and dishonourable. I 

Sir John Malcolm has recorded, with more restrained disapproviij 
the course of the governor-general’s negotiations with Sindia, " 
had detained the English Resident and allowed his camp to ^ 
plundered. Lake urged in vain that if Cornwallis persisted m b 
proposals to withdraw the company’s protection from the 
States west of the Jumna they would be overwhelmed by Sindia, 
some other Maratha chief, a breach of faith which would dishonoi^ 
the reputation of England.2 But the governor-general, old 
dying as he was, clung to his policy of peace with the Marathas ‘ 
any price, even to the “ mere point of honour ” involved m t , 
release of the resident.® He decided to give up Gwalior and Gob* 
to Sindia, with the districts of Dholpur, Bari and Rajkeri i^iaKi - j 
the Jumna the English frontier; to abandon the company’s a* - i 
Jaipur; and to give the Maratha bandits a free hand. 

Cornwallis died at Ghazipur on the 5th October 1805, ' 


1 Despatch of Lord WeUcsley, 13th July 1804. Wellesley Despatches, IV. p-^7 

2 Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History of liulta, pp. 391-408. The a 
was then the governor-general’s political agent. 

^ Thornton, op. c.i., pp. 342-343* 
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a monument described in the Gazetteer of India 
omed quasi-Grecian building.” Sir John Malcolm says of 
I^ord Cornwallis: “ To a dignified simplicity of character, he 
I ^ddcd a soundness of understanding and a strength of judg- 
^cnt which admirably fitted him for the exercise of both civil 
^^^d military power; and his first Administration of the British 
Empire in India must ever be a theme of just and unqualified 
applause.” 1 


Sl 


When Cornwallis died, the first member of council, Sir George 
^rlow, acted as governor-general until a new appointment was 
^ade in England. Thornton describes him as an excellent 
I ^^^^nue officer with none of the qualities of a governor-general. 

I Cornwallis he disapproved of the subsidiary treaties, but to \ 
him his due he upheld the treaty of Bassein and did not 
P^^rsue his policy of non-interference when dealing with the Peshw^a 
^^d the Nizam of Hyderabad.^ But he dissolved the agreement 
'^Eich had been made with the Sikhs, and he abandoned the Rajput 
P^mces by binding the company’s government, in his treaty with 
l^^ndia (November 1805), to make no engagement with them for i 
protection against the Marathas. In regard to this treaty Barlow * 
the cynical remark that “ the British possessions in the Doab ^ 
1 derive additional security from the contests of the neighbouring 
lates/> 3 Thus, in the words of Thornton, did Sir George Barlow 
^^^^quillize India.” 

the spring of 1806 symptoms of insubordination appeared 
^ among the Company’s Indian troops in the Carnatic, 

" and on loth July a mutiny broke out at Vellore 
‘ Two English companies with their officers, a total 

.^,^3 of all ranks, w’ere massacred, and order was only restored > 
and Indian cavalry regiments from Arcot. The c le 
^Sleaders w^ere executed and the other mutineers were dismisse 
service, the battalions which mutinied w’ere disbanded ^ and the 


^ Malcolm, op. cit.y p. 413. 

^ Political History of India, 1784--1823* iVInlcolni, Vol. 1. pp* 373"“3 5- 
^ Thornton, op. cit., pp. 345--348- 
Thornton, op. cit.. pp. 349- 354* 
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ily of Tippii Sultan, who were suspected of complicity! 
femoved from Vellore to Calcutta. 

The immediate cause of the mutiny was to be attributed to 
dress regulations issued by the presidency commander-in-chi^^ 
Sir John Cradock, with the approval of the governor of Madrn" 
Lord William Bentinck. These regulations required the men 
wear a new pattern of head-dress to which the Muhammadan^ 
objected, to train their beards in a particular way, and forbade th^ 
Hindus to put caste marks on their foreheads. 

Among the peoples of India religion has always been the suprem^^’ 
vital force. They had been accustomed in the past to the violen^* 
of conversions to Islam. But as Sir John Cradock, commenting npn‘ 
'' the total absence of [English] religious establishments in the interi<^’ 
of the country,” said, “So infrequent are the religious observant'^ 
of officers doing duty with battalions, that the sepoys have 
until very recently, discovered-the nature of the religion profes?^^ 
by the English.” ^ Christianity was in fact then regarded by Indi^^^ 
rather as an impure mode of life, associated with the wearing 
hats, the eating of beef and pork, the drinking of spirits and ^ 
neglect of personal purity, than as a system of lofty theologi^*^^ 
doctrine .2 The folly of the Madras government in interfcH^^'^ 


with the religious susceptibilities of the Indian troops was 


solutely wanton, especially as there existed in the districts a str< 




though utterly groundless fear that a general destruction of j 
and forcible conversion to Christianity were contemplated.^ 

I’he directors in London recalled the governor who had succe^;* ^ 
fully urged clemency to the mutineers, and the commander-in-^]l^^^. 
who advocated sterner measures, while they recorded their 
on conditions in India to the President of the Board of Contt"-^, 
Apart from criticism of Lord Wellesley’s forward policy they 
that the general decline of the fidelity of the army and of the 
ment pf the people to British rule was due to the fact that a 
class of men with little knowledge of India, little interest i^ 


^ History of the Sepoy War in India^ 1857-1858, Kaye, Vol. I. Book JT. ^ ‘ 
The Sepoy Arnry (1756-1856), p. 250 and footnote. 

^ Ox/cid History of f}.dia, p. 6ro. ^ Kaye, op. cit.y n. 24 '” 
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nts, and little toleration for their prejudices had begun^ 
--^polize the chief seats in the government and the chief posts 
in the army.^ 


In the meanwhile the question of the governor-generalship was 
^^Ppohih being warmly discussed between the directors and 

Minto Whig coalition government of Grenville and 

Fox,, which had come in after the death of Pitt, 
no directors wished Barlow, who had succeeded in turning a 
nancial deficit into a surplus, to remain, and while Pitt lived, Lord 
bnto (who had recently become President of the Board of Control) 
^npported the proposal. Lord Grenville, however, exercised the 
prerogative of the Crown under the Act of 1784 and “ vacated 


the 


‘Appointment. After considerable debate in the House of 


nmmons the directors, who had refused to accept '' citizen 
^^Aitland ’’ Lord Lauderdale, agreed to Mintons nomination.- 
a ^ friend of Burke, been long interested in India, 

lia conducted Impey's Unsuccessful impeachment. But he 

th^ the governorship of Madras in 1793, and it was with 

greatest reluctance that he accepted the post of governor- 
He reached Calcutta at the end of July 1807, and found 
h’ ** that state of torpor which Sir George Barlow and 

riends regarded as tranquillity.^' ^ 

first event to disturb this calm was a violent outbreak in 




^^'foicore. 


Travancore at the end of 1808. Travancorc was, 
. at that time, scandalously misgovjrncd by its chief 

^^^^nisicr who was actively hostile to the English. The subsidy due 
State to the company was heavily in arrears and the 
to made the pressure brought to bear upon his government 

this money the pretext for a general rising and an attack 
of residency. Order was quickly restored on the appearance 

^ company’s troops, the minister committed suicide, and the 

* T’hornton, op. cii., pp. 355 “ 358 . 

Minio s Parliamentary inter* -t in India see Life and LefUts. 
grt^^at-niece the Countess of Minto (London), 1874. I. pp. i;:/, 175, 

“ ornton, op. cit., v, 358. 
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peace of the principality Avas placed upon a firmer 
had rested before. 


A more serious threat to British security in India than the I 
. disturbances in Travancore came from the mutiny J 

Madras Officers, British officers of the Madras army. Dis- ^ 

content had shown itself in 1807, and when Barlow 
became governor of the presidency after the arrival of Minto in 
India, and abolished a tent contract from which commanding 
officers made money, the smouldering discontent broke into mutiny 
j in 1809. From the garrison in Travancore it spread to Hyderabad, 

> Masulipatam and Seringapatam. Fortunately a sense of duty soon 
^ returned, and the mutiny was suppressed. General McDowall, t 
the late commander-in-chief at Madras, whose farewell “ offensive ^ 
and inflammatory’’ general order had much to do with the out- \ 
break, escaped well-deserved punishment, the ship in which he ^ 
sailed to England being lost with all hands.^ 


Although Minto’s administration marks an almost stationary 
Foreign Policy the growth of British power in India, the 

governor-general clearly saw, and impressed upon 
the authorities in England, that it was impossible to remain entirely 
neutral in India, the policy which they had made up their minds 
to follow. He paved the way, slowly and deliberately, for the 
forv'^ard policy of his successors. At the same time he began a new 
phase of British-Indian diplomacy by widespread relations with 
pow^'rs beyond the borders of India. 

The treaty of Tilsit in 1807 had made Napoleon master of the 
continent of Europe, and the French Emperor w^as pressing upon 
Alexander of Russia his plan of a joint expedition through Turkey 
and Persia against the English in India, in order to ruin their 
commercial prosperity. An imposing French mission was sent 
to Persia, and the agents of France Avere busy at other Asiatic 
courts. 

I>ord Minto prepared for this possible danger by setting up 
barriers in the form of alliances with the States on the threatened 

^ Thornton, op. nl., pp. 362-364. 
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invasion. In India itself he sent Metcalfe to Lahore 
^rSiS^nd eaifly in 1809 treaties were signed with the Sikhs by which 
Ranjit Singh’s supremacy beyond the Sutlej was acknowledged, 
and the Sikh confederacies south of that river came under British 
protection, - while their independence was admitted.^ A mission 
was also sent to Sind, whose chiefs bound themselves ‘ not to 
allow the establishment of the tribe of the trench” in their 
country.^ 

A defensive alliance against France was made with the King 
of Kabul by Elphinstone.^ But Shah Shuja was deposed 
soon afterwards and became a pensioner of the company, to 
be restored thirty years later by ** an ill-fated expedition 
eventually cost the English an army and a king his life.” A 
mission to Persia, undertaken by Sir John Malcolm, arrived there 
about the same time as the plenipotentiary from England, Sir 
Harford Jones, who concluded a defensive treaty with the Iran 


government. 

The value of these external alliances was shortlived. Napoleon’s ' 
difficulties in Spain and with Russia soon ended his hopes of con¬ 
quest in Asia. Within sLx years the French empire was overthrown, 
the command of the sea was held by Great Britain and, until Russia 
carried her frontiers eastwards in 1828 after her war with Persia, 
all danger of a possible invasion of India disappeared. Napoleon’s : 
schemes had, however, widened the British outlook as regards India. 
The north-west frontier ^ was no longer the kingdom of Oudh and i 
its ceded territories; the buffer State was represented by the Cis- 
Sutlej confederacies. And, far beyond the coniines of India, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the immensity of British ^ 
interests in India has decisively influenced the relations of the 
home Government, not only with the Asiatic powers but with any 


1 History of the Sikhs, pp. 136-141. The Tcmis of these important treaties 
arc |[pvcn in full in Appendices XXV. and XXVI. 

** Thornton, op. cit., p. 379. 

® Alalcolrn, Political History, Vol. I. p. 421. 

* The name North-Western Provinces, which disappeared in 1902 Nvhen the 
t^^nited Provinces of Agra and Oudh came under one lieutenant-governoi, is a 
reminder of the older boujidjirics of British dominion. 
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Overseas 

Expeditions, 


pean vState which could in any way affect the British posh 
the East.^ 

While a general peace policy was insisted upon in London, the 
governor-general, outside India, showed both energy 
and ability. Public opinion in England influenced 
iVIinto to ignore the outrages of the Pindari horse¬ 
men of Central India and Gurkha incursions to the Sutlej and the 
Jumna.^ But the expeditions he sent overseas were the most brilliant 
and valuable achievements of his government. 

With the co-operation of a British squadron Bourbon was taken 
in the summer of i8io, and at the beginning of December Mauritius 
capitulated. This put an end to the enterprise of the French 
privateers based on these islands which had cost the company 
more than two million pounds. Bourbon was restored to the French 
by the Peace of Paris of 1814. 

In 1811 an expedition under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, commander- 
in-chief at Madras, after heavy fighting took the Dutch settlements 
in the Moluccas, then under French control, the capital Batavia 
falling on 28th August. The Moluccas were given back in 1814. 


An Act of 1807 had given the governors and councils at Madras 
Charter Act Bombay authority to make regulations, .subject 

jSr3. ' the approval of the supreme court, similar to 

those already vested in the government of Bengal, 
and the same powers of appointing justices of the peace. But the 
most important legislation of the period was the Charter Act of 
1813. A searching inquiry into Indian affairs by a committee of 
the Flouse of Commons had produced the famous Plfth Report 
in 1812. This was a standard authority on Indian land tenures 
and the judicial and police arrangements of the time comparable 
to the general survey made nearly a hundred and twenty years later 
by the statutory commission, under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon. 

7110 House went into committee on the affairs of the East India 


' Sec Rise of tJie British Dominion in Imiia, pp. 238-245. 
^ History oj tht; Sikhs, p. 134. 
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in March 1813. On the 13th July the Charter Bill 
in the Commons and was opposed in the House of I^ords 
only by Lord Lauderdale because it did not go far enough. 

The Act renewed for twenty years the company’s control of 
its territories and revenues without prejudice to the undoubted 
sovereignty of the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” But subject to certain restrictions, its trade monopoly 
Was abolished, except with China, and the highly valuable tea trade 
which w^as preserved to the company. The powders of the Board 
nf Control were enlarged, although the company’s patronage was 
continued. It w^as laid dowm that 20,000 men should be the 
niaximum of king’s troops normally maintained by the company, 
the Government in India making its own disciplinaiy arrangements. 
Provision was made out of the company’s revenues for a bishop 
three archdeacons of the Church of England at Calcutta (an 
equivalent proposal for the Established Church of Scotland being 
negatived); and permission was grafted to ‘‘persons going to 
India to introduce amongst the natives useful knowledge and 
religious and moral improvement.” ^ 

This last clause, which aroused considerable discussion, was, 
Professor Thakore points out,^ the starting point in India of 
Christian missionary enterprise as licensed by the State, with its 
^wjn fruits of Western education and Christian propaganda; and 
was safeguarded against interference with the religious convictions 
the Indian people. 

But the most violent controversy arose over the abolition of the 
Irade monopoly, and the political dangers wLich were feared from 
unlimited influx of Europeans into India. 

The House heard the evidence called by the company to resist 
Ihese proposals. Their first witness w-as Warren Hastings, then 
Qvct eighty, who was received by the members rising in a bod> 
‘’nd standing until he had Uiken his seat within the bar. l.ord 
1 cignmouth. Colonel (Sir John)Malcolm and Colonel (Sir Thomas) 
^lunro follow^ed. Haw'orth made a powerful appeal in which he 

' Covcrnrfi^nt of InJin, Ilbi rt, pp. 72 
“ Indian Idminis/raiion . . . (1765-1920). 
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ai^Masized the achievements of the company supported 
:mopoly, while Tierney opposed its commercial policy on the 
grounds of its injustice to India. Grant reminded the House of 
its responsibilities in a peroration which may still be recalled, in 
spite of the intemperance and exaggeration of much of his speech. 

‘‘It is not my voice which you hear, it is the voice of sixty 
millions of your fellow-creatures . . . imploring you . . . not to 
make them the objects of perilous speculation, not to barter away 
their happiness for the sake of some insignificant local interests. . • • 
We are assembled to decide upon the fate of so many millions of 
human beings. . . . We are to them as another Providence; our 
sentence is to stamp the colour of their future years, and spread 
over the face of ages to come either misery or happiness . . . ^ 
glorious destiny for this country, but it is one of overwhelming 
responsibility. I trust that the question will be decided, not upon 
party principles, not upon trust, not upon vague theories, but upon 
sound practical policy, and with a view to the prosperity and 
preservation of our Indian Empire.’’ ^ 

Circumstances were too strong for the company, and the Bill 
became law. Napoleon had closed the European ports to English 
merchants by the Berlin decrees. Public opinion was growing in 
its support of free trade as presented by Adam Smith, and a 
petition from Sheffield urged that if the trade to the East Indies 
were thrown open the new and abundant markets would be cer¬ 
tain to yield untold wealth to the manufacturers of England.- But 
Warren Hastings, when questioned in the House of Commons on 
the prospects of trade development, stated that “the requirements of 
the poor in India, that is to say the preponderating mass of the 
people, w^ere confined to their dwellings, to their food, and to a 
scanty portion of clothing, all of which they can have from the soil 
that they tread upon.” 

The financial and economic policy of Great Britain towards 
India, and the trade relations hetw'cen the two countries in the 


^ Taken fr 
a 


en from a r.urrjmary of the debates jilvcn by Thornton, op. cit.y pp. 381-388. 
Indian .himimz 1 ratw 7 i . . . (1765-1920), T’hokorc, pp. 45-50. 
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Commerce and 
Industry, 

revolutionized 


^part of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
nineteenth were influenced by two outstanding events: the industrial 
revolution in England and the war with France. 

to this time India with her hand looms and stamps for 
printing cotton fabrics had supplied the markets 
of the world with her finer textiles. But the process 
of textile manufactures in England was completely 
^hen the power loom was invented and the first 
steam spinning-mil! set up in 1785. Among the English workers 
these innovations were unpopular to the point of incendiarism, and 
they led through comme. ''ial competition and the callous pursuit 
of profit to the shameful factory conditions prevalent in England 
during a deplorable period of the nineteenth century. In India 
they dealt the weaving industry a fatal blow. By the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century the markets had been almost 
wholly captured by the Lancashire manufacturers, while English 
cottons had found their way even into the bazaars of India. 'Fhis 
Was an inevitable result of the unequal fight between the handi¬ 
craftsman and the machine product. At the same time the English 
rnilLowners w^ere afforded the protection of the Acts passed in 1781 
^nd 1785 reinforcing the laws against the export of machines and 
tools used in the manufacture of textiles, and the sending out of 
Workmen employed in iron and steel manufactures.^ The company 
i^truggled hopelessly against this competition, importing cottons 
into England long after this branch of tlieir trade ceased to be 
profitable. The average loss on piece-goods coming into the Port 
cf London from India between 1789 and 1799 was estimated to 
exceed 15 per cent.^ 

Nor was this the only overwhelming handicap. England had 
followed a policy of protection since the Restoration and import 
duties had a tendency to increase. But the low^ cost of production 
in India allowed a good ma»*gin of profit to the company. Then 
in 1793 the prolonged hostilities began with revolutionary France 
and wdth Napoleon, and from that date until 1815 increasing 

^ Trade Rclatirn? hctnrai England and India, pp. 161-163. 

Ibid., pp, 176-177. 
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were levied to raise money for the war. I'o take an example: 
the import duties (warehouse and consumption) on bales of Indian 
plain calicoes rose from ^23, 9s. id.^ in 1800 to £ 8 $, zs. id. in 1813 = ; 
while the value of cotton goods exported from England ir ’nly 
to India rose from ^156 in 1794 to ;£io8,824 in the year ending 
5th January 1813.^ The value of Indian piece-goods sold for the 
company and private traders fell from £3,215,722 in 1798-99, to a 
quarter of this total ten years later,^ and after i8.v3 this trade was 
practically extinct.® 

In October 1813 Francis Hastings, Earl of Moira, succeeded 
Lord Minto and became governor-ge .eral and commander-in- 
chief. Three years later he was made Marquis of Hastings, the 
title by which it is more convenient to refer to him. He was nearly 
fifty-nine, and although he never went to the hills and habitually 
started work at four in the morning he ruled in India with wisdom 
and vigour for nine and a half years, a tenure only surpassed by 
\\ arren Hastings. 1 he new governor-general found the state of affairs 
far from gratifying.” Finances were very low, and the army owing 
to shortage of money was discontented, inefRcicnt and overworked.® 
Outside the company’s ring-fence a large part of India was rapidly 
reaching a condition of chaos, and the energies of Lord Hastings 
had consequently to be devoted to external affairs. 

The outstanding feature in India was the helplessness of its 
Authority in symbolic head, the Mogul Emperor. However 
the Empire. ceremoniously the Nawab of Oudh or the Nixain 

of Hyderabad might obtain from the Emperor a 
formal confirmation of his accession and parade a conventional 
homage on his coinage, and in his public documents, there was 
not a prince in the country who obeyed the Emperor’s orders, or 
paid him tribute or gathered an army in his defence. Mahadaji 


‘ To which £3 convoy duty was added. 

-■ Tradr Rclntions bctteccn England and India, Table I (Appendix). 

Sii Rfimesh Dutt, hconomte of Rritish India, quoting I(i>usc of 

Common; Kctuin of -tth -M.w 1813. 

‘ Trade Hclatiom beluetn iSntfand and b-lia. Talde HI, quoting Alilburn 
(Oriental Commerce, Vol. II. p. 235I, for the irs I7.,i-i794 to iSoQ-ii- io. 

Tradi Relations, r,. 175. c 'i'hoj-ntQj,, op. cit., p. 3‘;y. 
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had used the imperial name to extend his own power; Tipu 
ultan had openly declared his independence. 

The emptiness of Mogul authority was equally apparent to the 
English. The company’s servants, when at the head of affairs, 
had fallen into line with traditional Indian forms. But the dynasty 
pf Parliamentary govcrnors-general came to India with different 
ideas. Cornwallis would have nothing to do with any such “jargon 
of allegiance and obedience.” ^ After Shah Alam came under the 
company’s protection in 1803 Lord Wellesley was more courtly 
in his methods. But while he gave instructions that Shah Alam 
•'Vas to be accorded the forms of respect “ due to the Emperors of 
Hindustan,” the company’s resident exercised control in Delhi under 
orders from Calcutta issued in Shah Alain’s name. Lord Hastings 
<^cfinitely and finally extinguished “ the fiction of the Mogul 
government.” The inscription up ^ his seal no longer acknow¬ 
ledged that the governor-generalthe servant of the Emperor; 
^nd when Akbar II, who had succeeded his father Shah Alam in 
1806, desired an interview, Lord Hastings made it a condition 
^liat the ceremonial should be omitted which had in the past implied 
imperial supremacy over the company’s dominions.^ 

Lord Hastings, moreover, encouraged the Nawab of Oudh to 
assume the title of king; and “terms of equality” between the 
Company’s government and the King of Oudh were used in letters 
and treaties for many years to come. Sir William Lee Warner 
Quotes a treaty of 1838 which “ reads like a leaf taken out of the 
l^featies of the preceding century.” ^ 




Certain great States such as Hyderabad, were under the Com- 
pany’s protection, but liritish policy had for ten 


iiatiotu 


years left almost the whole of Central India to 
take care of itself. Sindia, Ilolkar and the pre¬ 
fatory leader^ had a free hand, and among the Maratha States were 

^ Correspondence oj i 'harles, Fir^t Alurquis Comicallis, ed. CharUu Ros**, 
Vol. I. p. 558 , 

Crnatc Diary of t/ic Afarquis of refcrt nct s arc qn<<! -'d in 

njoro accessible Camh. litn, B it. V il. IV. pp. 602 607. 

^ yVif Xulivc! iStafPs of Iiului, Edn. jgio. f p. 02, 03. 
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ber of petty feudatories in various stages of indcpende 
e Marathas, whose power rested upon armies maintained by 
exactions upon their neighbours, were hostile to the English who 
had defeated them and were busy strengthening their forces. The 
situation was aggravated by bodies of thousands of Pindari free¬ 
booters and by the large number of soldiers who had been disbanded 
by the company’s government and its allies. These fighting men 
poured from the pacified districts into the independent territories 
which Sir Alfred Lyall described as a kind of political Alsatia. The 
most formidable of the free companies was led by the notorious 


adventurer Amir Khan, who had given trouble to the company 
since 1805, when he sided with Molkar,^ and had been fortunate 

to escape destruction four years later by an English force.^ The 
j Pindari freebooters, mounted on camels or ponies could move on 
.occasion fifty miles in a day, and they inflicted fiendish tortures to 
\J wring money from their victims.^ In 1814 Amir Khan was living 
upon Rajputana with a compact and disciplined army of at least 
30,000 men and a number of guns.^ 

< As some of the Rajput States represented to the British resident 
in Rajputana: “ Some power in India had always existed to which 
peaceable States submitted, and in return obtained its protection 
against the invasions of upstart chiefs and the armies of lawless 
banditti; the British Government now occupied the place of that 
protecting power, and was the natural guardian of weak States 
which were continually exposed to the cruelties and oppression oi 
robbers and plunderers, owing to the refusal of the British Govern¬ 
ment to protect them.” ^ 

This was perfectly true. A policy of insulation was totally in¬ 
consistent with the position of the company, which was a continental 
sovereignty carrying with it the moral responsibility to keep law 
and order. The home Government, hoping against hope, wished 


i 


^ 'Thornton, op. cit., p. 309. 

“ Malcolm, Political History, Vol. I. pp. 403-405. 

^ Thornton, op. rit., pp. 424-426. 

* Rise of the Jinfisli Dominion in India, pp. 255 -250. 

Letter from Sir Charli s (.iftcnvards Lord) Metcalfe, then Resident in 
R.jjputana, dated June 18iC. 
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and trusted to keep it by alliances with such States aT 
ars yet become predatory. But they saw that hostilities 
flight become inevitable with the “large hordes of freebooters 
whose ey.cesses appeared to increase with British forbearance.” ^ 
Moreover the subsidiarj" treaties had justified the Duke of Wellington's 
view. They had weakened the feeling of responsibility of the rulers 
concerned and State government had deteriorated with the assurance 
of British protection in the event of attack or revolt; consequently in 
addition to treaty obligations of external defence the Company became 
increasingly responsible for internal order in the allied States. 

Lord Hastings had come to India with a peace policy but his 
government was involved in an unbroken scries of hostilities for the 
first five years of his administration. The earliest of these wars was 
with Nepal. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Prithwi Narayan Sah, 
a chief of Rajput descent, was ruler of Gurklia, a small 
hill State on the southern slopes of the Himalaya. In 
twenty years of incessant fighting he became master 
of the twenty-four States of Nepal; and by 1794 his successors had 
conquered the highlands between Bhutan and Kashmir and pushed 
^heir borders down to the marches of the company’s territories in 
India. Nepal was essentially a military State, and the government ot 
^he country' lay in the hands of its warrior statesmen. The army of 
^cpal was drilled and equipped on European lines and its men, then 

now, were born fighters. 

Nepalese officers had encroached upon the company’s frontier 
*0 the time of Minto, and in 1814 two districts within the Bengal 
border were seized. Lord Hastings demanded their surrender. 
T-'he government of Khatmandu made evasive replies and coupled 
^hem with further hostile acts. Finally the governor-general broke 
negotiations with greiit reluctance and declared, war upon 

Nepal. 

In November 1814 three British columns entered the hills on the 
first, of the frontier expeditions which have inteiniittently engaged 
^ Malcolm, PolitiatJ .y, Vol. 1 . pp. ^42, 443. 
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overnment of India ever since. The strategy as planne 
^rd Hastings was sound enough. But four out of his five generals 
were incompetent and the campaign opened with a scries of defeats 
in one of which General Gillespie was killed. General (Sir David) 
Ochterlony and Colonel Gardner were the only commanders able 
to grasp the first principles of mountain warfare. Gardner and 
Nicolls took Almora, the capital of Kumaon, at the end of April 1815. 
In May the Nepalese General Amar Singh, w^ho had been driven 
into Malaon by Ochterlony, was forced to sign a convention sur¬ 
rendering the disputed districts in Bengal, and was allowed to march 
out from the fortress with the honours of war. 

The government of Nepal refused at first to ratify the Con¬ 
vention but after further operations Ochterlony advanced upon 
the capital and peace was signed at Sagauli in March 1816.^ 
Nepal ceded Garhwal and Kumaon with the greater part of the 
7 arai, evacuated Sikkim and a British Resident was appointed to 
Khatmandu.“ 

7 'his treaty gave the European servants of the company their 
first Himalayan hill-stations, and Naini 7 'al in Kumaon is now the 
.‘>ummer capital of the United Provinces. Nepal, an independent 
kingdom under the shadowy suzerainty of China, has remained a firm 
ally of Great Britain. Today Nepal supplies the 19,000 men of 
Gurkha regiments in the Indian army and the Eastern Frontier 
Rifle battalions. 


During the war with Nepal Pindari outrages in the company’s 
and the Nizam's territories increased to such an 
The Ptndans. extent that Lord Hastings determined to suppress 
the freebooters once and for all. In 1816 they raided the Northern 
Circars and in less than a fortnight plundered 339 villages, killed 
nearly two hundred people and tortured or maltreated more than four 


’ Thornton, op. cit., pp. 389-^09. Prinsep’s account, Political and Military 
Tramactiom, 1813-18^13, Edn. 1825, Vol. I. pp. 81-207, gives maps and sketches. 

^ Brian Hodi^son, whose services in the cause of peace on the nruihern 
frontier were as great as his pioneer researclics in Buddhist literature were dis- 
linguislied, was promoted Resident «n 1S33. His biography has been written by 
Eir William Ilunltr. 
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—peaceful and inoffensive subjects of the Company. This 
ended the hesitation of the Board of Control under Canning to endorse 
active measures.^ 

The general situation was not improved by the fact that although 
^he A^aratha chiefs openly disowmed the Pindaris they secretly 
encouraged them; and this was to lead, through complications with 
the Peshwa Baji Rao, to the final extinction of Maratha power in 
India. Lord Hastings fully realized that the steps he w^as taking might 
bring tlie Marathas into the field against him, and while he mobilized 
^!1 his available forces he took every political precaution in his powder. 
In the course of i8i6 and 1817 treaties were made with about 
twenty Muhammadan and Hindu states. The most valuable alliance, 
'''''hich Sindia made an ineffectual demonstration to stop,^ w^as with 


, Wazir Muhammad Bhopal, whose successors, most of them prin- 
^^sses, have remained ever since the staunch friends of the British 
Government. Jaipur, which w^as threatened by Amir Khan in 1816, 
''^13 offered an alliance which its ruler refused; and Appa Sahib 
bhonsla, the Regent of Nagpur, signed in May 1816 a subsidiary 
treaty which he afterwards annulled. Amir Khan, after negotiating 
^^*ith the company and the Peshwa in turn finally came to terms 
^vith Lord Hastings,^ disbanded his army and was given the Nawab- 
^hip of Tonk, w'here his successors still rule. 

These diplomatic moves to some extent eased the situation hut 
Ibe keys to the strongholds of the Maratha confederacy lay in the 
bands of Sindia at Gw'alior and the Peshwa in Poona. Sindia's 
power of offensive was effectually neutralized wLen Lord Hastings 
^0 his preliminaiy'^ movements against the Pindaris in i<Si7j marched 
his main army to Gwalior and obliged Sindia to sign a treacy 
^vhich Sir John Malcolm describes as contrary to his inclination but 
Consonant to his interests. By its terms Sindia furnished a contingent 
. lor the Pindari campaign under British command, admitted British 
^i*oops to garrison his country, and agreed to keep his main army 


’ <)r(lus received bv ^ord at the end of March 1817 O' 

^patch of the Board of Control see Malcolm’s IMmy, Vi 4 . I. pp. 4S6 4SS. 

^ History of the Mnhrattas, Vol. II. p. 454 - 
® 'riionxton, op. fU., pp. 
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his own dominions. One of the clauses ran as follows 
lich God forbid!) the British Government and the Maharajah 
shall be compelled to wage war with any other State, on account of 
such State attacking either of the contracting parties dr aiding . . . the 
Pindaris . . . the British Government, having at heart the welfare of 
Dowlat Row Scindia^ will, in the event of success, and of his high¬ 
nesses zealous performance of his engagements, make the most 
liberal arrangements for the consolidation and increase of hi^ 
territories.” ^ 

The Peshwa had remained at peace with the British since 
the treaty of Bassein ten years earlier, and secure in 
their support he had steadily strengthened his 
resources. Baji Rao was bold in intrigue, cowardly in action and 
depraved in conduct. He was the only Peshwa who had full leisure 
to devote himself to improving the government, but his administration 
was notoriously corrupt and he refused to listen to the complaints of 
his subjects.^ The Peshwa’s attitude towards the company’s 
government changed in tone, and became noticeably unfriendly? 
when Trimbakji Danglia became Baji Rao’s confidential adviser in 
1814. Trimbakji’s only qualifications were his vices, and his sok’ 
exploit was a highly coloured version of his escape from the company’s 
prison at Salsette when he was confined there for the singularly 
atrocious murder of Gangadhar Sastri, the Brahman envoy of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda in 1816.^ In 1817 Lord Hastings decided to end 
the hostile intrigues and unfriendly acts of Baji Rao and Trimbakji 
either by a treaty which would impose strong British control over the 
Poona government, or by dethroning the Peshwa. Baji Rao saw his 
danger and signed the treaty of Poona in June 1817 by which he 
renounced his headship of the Maratha confederacy, wliich was 
dissolved, ceded the Konkan and certain forts to the company? 
recognized the independence of the Gaekwar of Baroda and amongst 
other clauses denounced Trimbakji as the murderer of Gangadhar 

^ Thornton, op. dt., pp. 43I-433- 

• Malcolm, Politiral History of India, Vol. I. pp. 466-468. History of tiu 
iVlahrattas, V< I. II. pp. 429-431. 

^ Utstory of the Mahratlas^ Vol. II. pp. 440-442. Malcolm, op. rit. 
PP 474-478. 
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The Peshwa also transferred his regular battalions to th 
^mpany as part of the subsidiary contingent ^Yhich was called the 
I^oona auxiliary force.* 

In the autumn of 1817 Lord Hastings began operations against 
„ the Pindaris, a campaign which became merged in 

hcPindari Maratha war. A total force of 113,000 

men, including 13,000 Europeans with 300 guns, 
mobilized, and divided into two armies, the Army of Hindustan 
tinder the governor-general and the Deccan Army under Sir Thomas 
Hislop with Sir John Malcolm as his chief staff and political officer. 

‘ The strategic plan was to surround the Pindaris in Malwa within a 
circle 700 miles across and then by a systematic “ drive hunt them 
down and break up their forces. To prevent the Marathas from 
joining the freebooters a strong detachment was disposed as a cordon 
between Poona and Nagpur. The co-ordinated movements of the 
oine divisions of the ** northern and ** southern armies the most 
Extensive operations ever conducted in India—were entirely successful, 
although the troops suffered severely from cholera. By the end of 
January 1818 the Pindaris were annihilated.^ 

The Peshwa, with his new minister Bapu Gokhale, believing 
_ , that the Pindari campaign offered him the certain 

Way^ opportunity of getting rid of British control, concen¬ 

trated his army at Poona, and on 5th November 
^817 rose in revolt.'^ He burnt the Residency and then attacked the 
^ntish force 2800 strong under Colonel Burr at Kirkee, with 26,000 
The Marathas were completely defeated, and Colonel Burr 
^^ilow^^'d up his victory by winning two brilliantly successful actions 
^8ainst equallv heavy odds at Koregaon and at Ashti where Bapu 
Gokhale was killed. Baji Rao, a fugitive after Kirkee, surrendered on 
June i8iP to Sir John Malcolm, who with misplaced generosity 


& 


^ Malcolm, Political History^ Vol. 1 . pp. 479-481. 

^ Hi story of the Mahrattas, Vol. TI. p. 46(>. 

® Thornton, op. cit.y pp. 431, 455. 

^ 'I'he events at Poona during the critical days from the 19th October to the 
November are viv'idly described by Grant Duff who was present with 
political agent Mountstuart ElpI-inr>tonc {History of the Mahrattas^ \ol. II. 
bp. 471-481). 
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:ed the company to grant the Peshwa the excessive annuity A 
lakhs of rupees. Baji Rao went into retirement at Bithur on 
the Ganges with his adopted son Dhundhu Pant, who was to become 
known in 1857 as Nana Sahib. 

Iwo of the Maratha chiefs, Appa Sahib, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Berar, and Holkar, followed the Peshwa’s example and 
began hostilities against the British. 

Appa Sahib attacked the small composite force of Indian troop;^ 
at Nagpur at the end of November 1818, and w'as severely defeated 
in the action of Sitabaldi. All was over in less than three weeks. 
Appa Sahib took refuge with the Sikhs, and the Saugor and Narbada 
districts of Berar State were annexed by the company.^ 

The dispositions made by Lord Hastings had effectually prevented 
united action by the Maratha states, and the campaign begun by 
Holkar in December (1818) ended in his immediate and total defeat 
by General Sir Thomas Hislop at Mahidpur. On 6 th January 1819 
Holkar came to terms, by which he gave up his possessions south 
ot the Narbada, abandoned his claims upon the Rajput chiefs, 
and agreed to receive a British Resident and to maintain a subsidiary 
force. 2 


Asirgharh, one of the forts w^hich Sindia had agreed to hand over 
temporarily, had not been surrendered, and its commandant who had 
been directly encouraged by Sindia openly helped Appa Sahib.^ 
Lord Hastings accordingly decided to take the place, and the siege 
which began in February 1819 ended in its capture on the 9th April 
The fall of Asirgharh ended the war; and Sindians undoubted 
treacheiy was forgiven. 

The Maratha confederacy w^as broken. The Peshwa had dis¬ 
appeared and the descendants of Sivaji were allowed to rule ifi 
senii-indepcndcnce at Satara until 1848 when the British Govern¬ 
ment, which at that time did not recognize the Hindu law of adoption 
of heirs, escheated Satara on the ground of lapse and annexed it. 
Sindia, Holkar and the Bhonsla raja of Berar were definitely bound 
over to keep the peace of India, and the Maratha States were enclosed 


li 

I 


I 


^ fliitory of the Mahrattas, Vol. 11 . pp. 49.^ 4<)S 

Vol, II, fip. 501 ^ I iM.*rnt«>i 1, op, <//., .154 
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demarcated limits.^ The existence of the Rajj 
^ princes of wliose race had ruled in India for over thirteen 
hundred years, was assured. 


I 

The year 1819 marks the great political settlement of Central 
I India under British supremacy. It then became recognized that, 

1 outside the Punjab and Sind, the foreign relations of every State in 
the country should be under the control of the British Government 
nf India; that all interstate disputes should be settled by British 
arbitration; that the British Government would intervene to quell 
. disorder or to remedy gross misgovernment; that the subsidiary 
forces and state contingents should be under British supervision; 
^nd that British Residents should be appointed to the more im¬ 
portant States to exercise these functions. British ascendency was 
I absolute. 

, The policy of Lord Hastings may be summed up as a middle 
bourse. It lay between the dream of Cornwallis that the stronger 
Organizations would absorb the petty States and become good neigh¬ 
bours of the British — and the views of Lord Dalhousie, that the good 
of the people required annexations. 


The political achievement of Lord Hastings, the result of his 
brilliantly successful campaigns, was his outstanding 
irigapore. India, but this was not his only contribution 

to the building up of British imperial power. The Dutch settlements 
in Java, taken in the time of Lord Minto, had been unconditionally 
restored in 1814, and the Dutch at once attempted to exclude all 
foreign competition in the Archipelago. On the advice of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, governor of the small British colony in Sumatra, 
I^ord Hastings sanctioned the occupation of the island of Singapore 
the Straits of Malacca then inhabited only by a few fishermen. 
T he British flag was hoisted in 1819; and in 1824 an adjustment 
of territory^ was made with Holland, which ended all friction with 
diat government. 

^ Pi inscp, VnUtical and Milii.iry Tramat tinns in India, Vol. II. pp. 381 405. 
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between 1819 and the end of his term of office Lord Has 

sent several expeditions against the pirates of the 
End of Piracy. Persian Gulf and finally stamped out piracy on the 

Indian coast from the Konkan to Cutch. 

Order in the company’s territories was unfortunately disturbed 

by two popular outbreaks. The insurrection at 

Internal Bareilly in 1816 was caused by the injudicious 

Disturbances. \ i r -r i- 1 1 A 

methods of an Indian subordinate, when a new anci 
unpopular police tax was imposed. The tax was denounced as a 
public grievance and an influential mufti incited the Muhammadans 
to join in a religious riot. By the middle of April the insurrection 
became serious. Troops had to be called out but the disturbances 
were not suppressed until twenty-one Indian soldiers and more than 
three hundred of the insurgents had lost their lives. British rule 
in Orissa had unquestionably created a feeling of discontent, as the 
subsequent official inquiry brought out. The upper classes disliked 
an administration which, as an Indian of high rank told Strachey/ 
“ reduces me to a level with my domestics and labourers.” The British 
courts of justice which were considered a grievance by the upper 
classes were not looked upon as a blessing by the lower, on account 
of the expenses and delay of litigation. 

The disturbances at Cuttack in Orissa which took place about the 
same time were due to over-assessment, the raising of the salt ta>^ 
and the dishonesty of subordinate Indian officials. The riots were 
quelled and the undoubted grievances were removed by a sympathetic 
and understanding commissioner. 

Lord Hastings, while extending British authority in India, did 
not neglect the administration of the company’s 
territories, and he paid strict attention to finance. 
His military operations entailed serious deficits in the budgets between 
1818 and 1821,2 but a surplus was obtained in his last two years 
without extra taxation, and he gained the confidence of the Indian 
princes, who began to invest their money in government securities.^ 


Administration. 


^ Thornton, op. cit., p. 412- 

^ Prinsep, op. cit., Vol. II. Statement facing p. 443. 

^ Life of the Martjuis of Hastings^ Sir Lcpcl Griffin, p. 208. 
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§1 


iculturc was helped by the reopening of the Hariana 
^canals, which had silted up, and by the extensive construction 
and repair of roads. Other public works included the restoration of 
the old Mogul water-supply of Delhi and the town-planning which 
gave Calcutta better sanitary conditions, a more beautiful city and a 
handsome embankment on the river front. 

The Governor-Generars sympathy for the Anglo-Indian ^ com- 
niunity took the practical form of encouraging its members to enter 
the government service, where their promotion for good work was 
assured. From the day when Lord Hastings promoted Skinner, 
descendant of the Scotsman Hercules Skinner and the Rajput girl 
he married, from captain of Irregulars to lieutenant-colonel, 
Anglo-Indians have served the government of India loyally and well. 

During the administration of Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, 
^vho became Governor of Madras in 1820, made a new land survey and 
^^sessment in that Presidency. The general system was ryoiwari, 
^nd the holdings ranged from about four acres to over four thousand, 
-^lunro rightly kept to that system, but the assessments made were 
too high, and although the governor did all in his power to modify 
the local harshness of collection, the assessments were not reduced 
tn a fair level for many years. 


Newspapers in the form of court-gazettes were, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, common in the Indian 

Preis. States. These gave news, as matters of fact, without 

^^mment,2 and Grant Duff makes an amusing reference to the 
power of publicity under the Peshwa’s government. Lord Hastings 
interested himself in Indian education, founding schools at his own 
^^pense; and it was during his term of office that a Bengali news- 

' “ A resident British subject (not being pure European) who is of European 
'descent in the male line, or who is of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, and 
^'•'hoae father, grandTither, or more remote ancestor was born in the continent of 
^"uropc, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, the Union ol’ South 
^h-iea or the U.S.A.'* (Iml, Stat, Comnnssion Report, Vol. I. p. 40 - Term 

Ar^glo-Indiun was used by Sir John Malcolm in 1826 {Political History, Vol. 11 . 

260-265). 

* M.ilcolni, Politiral H^'lnry, Vol. II. p. 3*^* 
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first appeared in British India. This was followed bj 
emiachar-Darpan, a periodical edited by the Serampur missionaries; 
and an Indian-owned press soon developed. For a number of years 
the Indian press devoted its attention to religious topics, it was 
not influential in the political sense, and its circulation was not large- 
Sir I'homas Munro had pointed out that an unrestricted press and an 
autocratic government were incompatible and that the first duty of a 
free press was ‘‘ to deliver the country from a foreign yoke.” But 
although the Indian press grew up under virtually no restrictions, it 
was not until 1853 that a definitely political paper, the Hindu Patriot, 
appeared. Strong attacks upon the government by Indian news¬ 
papers then began, and a censorship was imposed.^ 

It must, however, be said that from about 1790 there had been 
in different parts of India a most active circulation of inflam ¬ 
matory papers in the form of proclamations, letters and prophecies, 
directed to the subversion of the British power ... in almost all 
case.*^ . . . addressed to the interests and passions of (its) native 
troops.” 2 

Very different from the earliest Indian publications in British 
India were the beginnings of the English press in the country* 
The first English periodical was the Bengal Gazette, brought out by 
Hickey in Januaiy” 1780, when “ the times were favourable for the 
profit and popularity of an editor prepared to promulgate the acts, 
the misrepresentations, the calumnies, the public and private scandah 
which disgraced the period at which his labours commenced.* 
Hickey spent a large proportion of his time in jail and his paper was 
suppressed early in 1782. Other enterprising and sometimes seditious 
journals followed. Lord Wellesley was obliged to take strong 
measures when the publication of shipping news gave invaluabl<^ 
information to the French privateers; and l^ord Minto drew up 
revised code of censorship regulations in 1813. 

Lord flastings was prepared to grant a definitely restricted 
freedom to the press. He substituted a series of regulations for the 


' Sec Political India, cd. Sir John Gumming, passim. 
® Malcrdni, op. cit., Vol, il. p. 317, footnote. 

^ Malcolm, op. cit,, Vol. II. p. 292. 
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in 1817, but he forbade criticism of the authorities 
haor England, discussion of Indian religious beliefs, and “ personal 
remarks tending to excite dissension in society/’ ^ This, however, 
did not deter James Silk Buckingham, the brilliant editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, from launching a widely circulated press campaign 
against the Governor-General, with which his successor, Mr. Adam, 
subsequently dealt. 


.^L 


It is, unfortunately, impossible to avoid reference to a deplorable 
indiscretion which marked the close of Lord Hastings’ 

: ^his was the Governor-General’s 

regrettable connexion with a firm of bankers whose 
business dealings with the State of Hyderabad closely resembled the 
financial operations of Paul Benfield in the Carnatic. A partner of 
^be firm in question. Palmer & Company, had married a connexion 
I Lord Hastings, who was also his ward. The governor-general 
I 'without proper inquiry granted government sanction to Palmer’s 

I application to transact what was in point of fact illegal and dishonest 
' business in Hyderabad. Palmer & Company, with their fees, and 
charges for interest at an enormous rate, piled up a colossal balance 
I their own favour, and then applied to the Government of India to 
recover this sum for them from the Hyderabad treasury. Lord / 
Hastings, who had no financial interest whatever in the transaction, I 
blindly defended Palmer & Company, and this drew down upon him ' 
'''O strong a censure from the directors that he sent in his resignation in 
^821. In the words of Thornton,^ “ the Marquis of Hastings, in this 
^^nhappy affair, sacrificed his reputation, which he valued beyond all 
things, to the passion of others for amassing wealth--a passion in 
^vliich he did not participate, and by the indulgence of which he was 
fn gain nothing.” 

I Lord Hastings retired on the 9th January 1823. His only known 

I Qualification for the appointment of governor-general bad been a 
close friendship with the Prince Regent, afterwards (*?corge I\ . 
but Prinsep,^ writing in 1S25, could sum up the results of hh adminis- 


i Malcolm, Political Hiilory^ Vol. IF pp. 200-201, footnote. 
- Op. at., p. 456.- * Ol>- Vol. II. p. 4 ^ 1 - 
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in these words: ‘‘ The struggle which ended in the unii 
e$tgi:fe^lishment of the British influence is particularly important. . . • 
Henceforth this epoch will be referred to as that whence each of the ^ 
existing States will date the commencement of its peaceable settlement 
and the consolidation of its relations with the controlling power. 
The dark age of trouble and violence which so long spread its malign 
influence over the fertile regions of Central India has thus ceased 
from this time; and a new era has commenced, we trust with brighter 
prospects—an era of peace, prosperity and wealth at least, if not 
political liberty and high moral improvement.’’ The history of 
India in the nineteenth century and after records the issue of 
these prospects. 

The effect upon India of contact with the West, \7hich first 
oecame widespread and insistent at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, made its earliest appearance in an attempt at religious 
reforms. This was to be expected in a country where religion counts 
more than anything else in everyday life, and where the introduction 
of Islam had led to the Bhakti movement. 

' In 1828 the Brahmo Samaj w^as started, and the ideals of its 
founder, the Brahman Ram Mohun Roy, may be realized from the 
titles of his works, A?i Abstract of the Sutras and The Precepts of 
Jesus Christ: a Guide to Peace and Happiness, The Brahmo Samaj, 
developed by Keshab Chandra Sen, with its encouragement of 
inter-caste marriage, is today a spent force. Reaction came with the 
Arya Samaj founded by Dyananda Sarasvati, a Hindu villager whose 
teaching of the Brahmanic tradition is still a vital movement, especially 
in the north. Outstanding among these religious revivals is the 
Ramakrishna movement, as it was named by that Indian saint’s 
follower Vivekananda, the founder of the Order. The movement, 
w Inch began about the middle of the last century, has been described ^ 
as the most characteristic expression of Indian nationalism. Centred 
on the Brahma Sutras, the rock upon which Indian culture is built, 
it insisted upon selfless service for the masses of the people, with the 


^ The British Cotincction ivith India^ K. T. Paul (London), 1927, which j?ives 
tho Indian social and pliilanthropic point of view of the various phases of the 
Indian national movement. 
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of forming a perfect human fellowship. The religious move- 


ment soon developed into social reform. 


Western ideas were brought in with the English educational | 

J system introduced by Lord_._Williant Bpntinck in 1835;^ and the . 
writings of Paine and the speeches of thie philosophic radicals were 
read by educated high-caste Indians. Political activity on democratic 
lines followed the impulse towards social reform. But among the first 
generation of English-educated Indians and indeed until more recent ^ 
times when female education began to make some headway, English 
ideas had no influence among the masses of India. The preponderating 
influence of Hindu mothers was all against changes affecting t^nuly 
life; the agricultural classes had no use for education; and the 
Muhammadans stood aloof. Consequently Aere was brought into 
existence a small urban class drawn exclusively from men of the 
higher castes, whose aim was the political liberty to which Prinsep 
referred in rather dubious terms. ... r c 

Indian political evolution and the administrative reforms 01 
modern times will be described later, but an indication may be given 
here of the tendencies of the Indian reformers. Even the earliest had 
j marked political leanings. Ram ^ohun Roy, whose interest m the 
! English Reform Bill and in tire Indian Charter Act of 1833 took 
i him to England, organized a public protest in 1823 m favour of 
liberty of the press. A hundred years later Mahatma Gandhi, a 
student at the bar for four years in London, champion of the 
“ Suppressed ” classes, as he has called them, and the leader of the 
^(ttyagraha ^ movement appealed to the sermon on the mount .la 
fhe supreme criterion of private and public conduct. 

'i'he era of peace to which Prinsep confidently looked forwaid m | 
his political review of Lord Hastings’ administration was not yet to 
tlawn over India. Tlie government of the company had stdl to meet ■ 
hot only the terrible storms of 1857, but the last and most serious 
challenge made by an Indian power. The Marathas had been 
'veakened by the e.vpansion of their nominal rule beyond their control, y 
and were dealt with in detail. But the Sikhs weic concentrated 


1 Non-violcnt non-co-operation.” 
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limits which they could fill with their zeal, and were to prove 
formidable adversaries. 

In 1809 the north-west frontier of British India and the protected 
States had been advanced by the treaty with the 
southern (Malwa) Sikhs to the left bank of the 
Sutlej. Beyond that river Ranjit Singh had built up a formidable 
military State by ruthlessly mastering the rival independent confeder¬ 
acies which when disunited were helpless against an enemy. 

Born in 1780, Ranjit Singh was the son of Sirdar Mahan Singh, the 
enterprising and unscrupulous leader of the Sucharchakia confeder¬ 
acy, and was of Rajput descent. Mahan Singh died fighting in 1792, 
and Ranjit Singh owed to his wife’s mother Sada Kour, a woman of 
remarkable ability and head of the Karheya confederacy, the early 
opportunities which led to his later ascendancy. 

In Ranjit Singh, who was a born leader of men, unfailing political 
foresight and indomitable perseverance were combined with the 
greatest courage and endurance. He was an excellent rider, hi^^ 
love of horses amounting to a passion, he was a keen sportsman 
and a fine swordsman. Like many other great Indian soldiers 
and statesmen he was simple in his dress and wore either saffron- 
coloured Kashmir cloth or plain white muslin without jewels or 
ornament, except on state occasions. Baron Charles Ilugel,^ saw 
the Lion of the Punjab when drunkenness and debauchery' had pre¬ 
maturely aged him and he was disfigured by smallpox and crippled 
from a paralytic seizure. He described him as the most ugly and 
unprepossessing man he saw in the Punjab—except when mounted. 
The Maharaja was blind of one eye, and a short man with a massive 
forehead whose head seemed too large for his body. Rut feeble, 
blind and paralysed though he became, Ranjit Singh kept his absolute 
ascendancy over his court of fierce and turbulent chiefs, and until the 
last day of his life was always instantly obeyed. 

Ranjit Singh steadily increased his dominions wlicnever oppor- 

, tunity offered; and his army was equal to his 
1 hi' Sikh Army. ,, i ,. , ,1.. 

- ambitions. \cry early in his career he realized that 

'he existing Sikh system was unsound. He visited Lord Lake’s 

^ 1 ravels in Kashmir and the Panjah, 1845. 
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1805,^ saw the organization and training which had conquered 
military races of India, and remodelled the Khalsa army on 
similar lines. The Sikh horsemen had always been the fighting arm, 
hut Ranjit Singh made his infantry the principal branch of the 
service, to which he sent the pick of his recruits. In 1812 Ochterlony 
saw two regiments of Sikhs and several battalions of Hindus drilled 

by British deserters,* and the Maharaja engaged European generals 
^uch as Ventura and Allard who had distinguished themselves under 
Napoleon, and an Irishman, Gardner, who was an able artillery 
officer, to train his troops. The highest commands in the field were 
reserved for Indian generals, of whom the best was Hari Singh, who 
eventually took command on the Peshawar frontier. 

The old chiefs disliked the military reforms, but Ranjit Singh 
g^ve his regular troops good pay, wore the new uniform and was 
accustomed to drill his regiments himself. The men of the regular 
3 rmy wore a scarlet uniform, in imitation of the British and had similar 
equipment. The feudal levies \vere mounted, and wore wliat they 
pleased. Many of them were country gentlemen of means who 
Paraded in coats of mail, or many coloured silks and velvets, with 
^heir swords, their matchlocks and the small round Sikh shields of 
l^tiffalo hide, and even bows and arrows. 

The Sikh administration has been described by Sir Lepel 
Griffin ^ as the process of squeezing out of the 
unhappy peasant, Hindu or Muhammadan, every 
^Pce that he could be made to disgorge. The Sikhs, it may be 
Said, were soldiers almost to a man. The revenue ofiicer, who 
also the district judge, dared not fall into arrears of payment. 
His one administrative problem was to maintain cultivation at the 
highest possible level and at the same time keep the cultivators at 
lowest point of depression. Custom-houses covered the country^ 
^^^d duties were levied on almost every article of common use, without 
discrimination between luxuries and the necessities of life. 

The only comment to be made on law and order is that the 
^^ghways were universally unsafe. But the administration was tar 






History of the Sikhs, p. 172. 

Rojijit Sitijj/i, Sir Lepd GnfTin, Ch. VII. 
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than it had been in the days of the confederacies, when govern- 
m^t had been nothing more than an organized system of massacre 
and pillage. The centre and south of the kingdom were firmly and 
not unjustly ruled, but justice on the north-west frontier, when the 
Italian general Avitabile governed Peshawar, was symbolized by his 
portable gallows. 

In 1809 Ranjit Singh took Kangra and contained the Gurkhas in 
the hills to the left bank of the Sutlej. It is un- 
I expansion, necessary to detail the affairs of the two ex-kings of 
Kabul, Shah Shujah and Zaman Shah and their dealings with the 
Maharaja, beyond saying that when Shah Shujah was in Lahore m 
1813, Ranjit Singh obliged him to give up the Koh-i-nur diamond. 
This gem was surrendered, on the British annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849, in token of submission to Queen Victoria. In 1813 Ranjit 
Singh took Attock, and then turned his forces northwards to fail in 
his first invasion of Kashmir. In 1815 he began his systematic 


advance towards what he was to make the existing north-west 
frontier of India. Multan was taken in 1818, and Ranjit Singh 
temporarily occupied Peshawar in the same year. The Afghan 
garrison of Kashmir was overpowered in 1819, and the country 
annexed, to be followed by the capture of the Derajat of the Indus 
plain in 1820. 

Ranjit Singh now prepared to carry his frontier from the Indus 
to the north-western passes. Muhammad Azim Khan who had been 
the Afghan governor of Kashmir and had recently proclaimed Shah 
Ayub king of Kabul was now master of Afghanistan in all but namc» 
and governor of Peshawar. On 13th March 1823 Ranjit Singh crossed 
the Indus. A religious war had been preached amongst the Khattaks 
and Usufzais and twenty thousand tribesmen were with the Afghan 
army which met the Sikhs at Nowshera on the following day. 
stubbornly contested action ended in the defeat of Muhammad AziiU* 
Ranjit Singh marched upon Peshawar and sacked it. After plunderinfJ 
the country up to the Khyber Pass, he retired beyond the Indqs, IcaV" 
ing Yar Muliammad (Muhammad Azim’s brother), who had tendered 
his submission, to govern Peshaw^ar in the name of the Khalsa.^ 

^ History uf the Sikhs, passim. 
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l^it Singh had now brought under his sway tlic three iVIuh; 
in provinces of Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar, and he was 
supreme in the hills and plains of the Punjab itself. Partly by intrigue, 
but mainly by force of arms, he had created a kingdom which was 
held together by a strong tie of religion which was wanting in the 
Pindari hordes and which in the case of the Maratha confedcraev 


was weakened by caste. 

No better field than the Punjab could have been selected for the 
policy of non-intervention by the British (jovernment. 'The 
experiment of a strong organization was tried, under every condition 
of success, in a tract of country where the company’s frontier was 
defined by a river, and at a time when the house of Delhi and the 
^Marathas were reduced to impotence, while Afghanistan was occupied 
' with its own affairs.^ But the policy of non-intervention and of 
‘Woiding political settlements was to break down in the north, as it 
had failed in the centre of India. Icn years after tlie death ol the 
Ki*cat Maharaja in 1839, the second Sikh war ended in the Britisli 
of tfw* Punjab, 

‘ 77u /Vfititv uj ItiUnt, Sir \V. Let.-Warner, -end I'ldn., pp. 

Non I.- 'Fur TIviuiRAn m* I^ominuint 

After the disbandment of Raymond’s Corps and the replacement of Knplish 
lor French influence in Hyderabad, the Nizam put a Subsidiary Foue at thr 
. -'ponol of the company ; and about Oooo cavalrv »ind ^C*oo infnntr . e«> «*('i i it' -1 
1*^ the campai^^n which destroyed T'ipu Sultan. This force, who.se roll oiluir.s 
’***‘luded Spaniards, I’ortuj^ucsc, an Fast Indian of Dutch e.xti.iction. as well as 
bnj^lishinen, Scotsmen and Irish was “ incomplete in numhers. loose m discipline, 
*^*‘<^‘Vularly paid, badly armed, badly dressed, and subject to (innuineiablc) traud:; 
’’He.! atoppugca." It is h.irdly .surprising that mutinies oceurred in In tlu 

showing year the force was reformed. T1 e famous Russell Brigadi- wa* cn itcd, 
‘R\d what was eventually called the Hyderabad Contingent, came into bemg, with 
infantry battalions and small units of heavy hold guns. In iSi6 ihu cavalry 
rcurgtini.^cd, Gt-neral Ai lhur VVi lUaley Jiuil luinl in « • I he Ni an i 
Horse are very useless, which annoys me a good deal ” ; l .ord Cjough wi's to 
'Dte beloie the Committee of the liouflc <.>f Coiniiumi, hflv ycjH'^ hib’r that tlu;, 
’^''^’re th" finest iircgulur ^ ivjihy in die worM, a trputntion wln'cli rluy ,tfferw«iv.fs 
rained. The strength ul liic. Contingent varied, f or some ume u consisted 

100 European ojficers with 6o warrant ofFirers an<l N.C O.s. and ah*tot j;8oo 
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Cavalry and 8800 infantry. When the Contingent became part of the_ 

in 1903 it totalled 126 British officers and 2000 cavaliy*, 5400 infjmtry and 
Cillery in Indian ranks and 16 guns. Its almost continuous war service began 
with the Maratha War in 1817. The Contingent greatly helped in the pacification 
of the country during the next forty years, it played a prominent part m the 
Central India operations of 1857-58, and its last engagements as a separate 
force were in the Third Burma War of 1885 and the subsequent suppression o 
the dacoits. The History of the Hyderabad Contingent, by Major (Colonel; 
R. G. Burton, from which these facts have been taken, was published by t e 
Government Printing Press (Calcutta) in 1905. 


• Note 2.— Indian Standards 

The Ain-i-Akbari gives, as the Mogul standards, the traditional Indian emblciris 
of royalty, the umbrella, the hand, and various sun standards. By 1800 these were 
probably purely emblematic of court rank. The six standards presented to Lor 
Lake by Shah Alam (after the defeat of Sindia and Perron's battalions) which arc 
now in the India Museum at South Kensington, were the “ fish " and tlie u^sua 
flat, gilded emblems the ** hand " (alnt) and the sun standards (kokba and shabanh 
The Marathas had two flags, Sivaji's personal yellow ascetic robe banner an 
the Jari Patka, or Golden Pennon, carried before the Bhonsla rajas of Berar. 
History of the Mahrattas, Vol. I. pp. 283, 297 and note; iind Journal of the Asi^ 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XIV. p. 343. 


Note 3.—The East India Company's Colours 

It is symbolic of the development of the company that the early device on the 
Colours of its troops was the trade mark, stamped upon the bales of its goo s. 
This trade mark (and its variants), which were used as early as 1658 {%'ide Inm 
Office MSS. Letter Book, Vol. II. p. 69, dated 14th March 1658), was called V 
the Indian word nishan ; and the trade “ nishan " became, between 1805 and 
the soldier's nishan, the name by which the colours are known in the Indio 
Army today. 



In the Madras Army of 1759 the Company flags were of almost every colour, 
usually with a red or white cross in the centre. In 1781, under the battalion systent, 
there were two colours, the Union Jack, and the regimental colour which bore 
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in the, upper canton and a wreathed numeral in the centre. In 17^ 
Mngul Cavalry, and in 1800 the Governor-General’s bodyguard, received 
standards. Descriptions of colours and standards of the company’s army are 
[ given in the authoritative works by Major H.’Bullock, Indian Cavalry Standards 
^London), 1930, and Ittdian Infantry Colours (Bombay), 193upon which this 
'^ote is based. 


CHRONOLOGY TO CHAPTERS XV, XVI 


^772. Warren Hastings Governor of Bengal. 

E.I.C. Directors appealed to Lord North for financial help. 

^ 773 - Regulating Act passed. 

^ 774 * Warren Hastings first Governor-General. 

Rohilla War. 

^ 775 - Benares and Ghazipur ceded to the company. 

Bombay government occupied Salsette and Bassein. 

^77^. Maratha War. 

^778. France declared war (American War of Independence). 

English took French settlements in India. 

^779. Triple Alliance of Mysore, Hyderabad and the Marathas against 
the English. 

^780. Birth of Ranjit Singh. 

^781. Defeat of Haidar Ali at Porto Novo. 

Peace with the Marathas. 

Amending Act passed ^by Parliament. 

^782. Death of Haidar Ali, 

Naval actions between Suffren and Hughes. 

^783. French settlements restored by Treaty of Versailles. 

Treaty of Salbai with the Marathas. 

^784. Treaty with Tipu Sultan of Mysore; general peace in India. 

Pitt’s Indrn.Act, establishing Board of Control passed. 

^785. Warren Hastings left India. 

Sindia occupied Delhi. 

^786-170?. Lord Cornwallis Governor-General. 

1789. 

^790, 

^792. 

^793. 


' ' 794 . 
i ^ 795 . 


Tipu attacked Travancore. 

Third Mysore War. 

Tipu made peace. 

War with France. 

Capture of Pondicherry. 

Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

Act renewing Company’s Charter, 

Death of Taimur Shah. 

Death of Mahadaji Sindia, succeeded by Daulat Rao, 
Defeat of the Nizam by the Marathas. 
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Ceylon taken from the Dutch. 

Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab. 

1798. Earl of Mornington (Marquis Wellesley) Governor-General. 

French Expedition to Egypt. 

1799. Capture of Seringapatam and death of Tipu Sultan. 

Partition of Mysore. 

1800. Subsidiary Treaty ^vith Hyderabad. 

1801. Annexation of the Carnatic. 

Oudh ceded frontier territory by Subsidiary Treaty. 

1802. Treaty of Bassein and restoration of Peshwa. 

Peace of Amiens. 

1803. War renewed with France. *■ 

League of Sindia and Raghuji Bhonsla. 

Treaties of Deogaon and Surji Arjungaon. 

1804. Gaekwar of Baroda signed Subsidiary Treaty. 

War with Holkar. 

Colonel Monson's disaster. 

1805. Alarquess Cornwallis superseded Marquess Wellesley, and died. 

Sir George Barlow Governor-General. 

1807. Lord Alinto Governor-General. 

Tra\ancore War. 

1809. Treaty signed with Ranjit Singh at Amritsar. 

Mauritius captured from the French. 

1813. East India Company lost trade monopoly by Charter Act. 

1813-1823. Marquess of Hastings Governor-General. 
i8i4“i8i 6. War with Nepal: Kumaon ceded to the Company. 

1817. Pindaris exterminated. 

Third and last Maratha War. ' 

1818. Deposition of the Peshwa. ^ . 

1823. Ranjit Singh master of the provinces of Multan, Kashmir am 1 

Peshawar. • 
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CHAPTER XVII 




British Supremacy 

Wpien Lord Hastings left India in January 1823, John Adam, n 
member of council, acted as governor-general for several month*" 

In deporting Buckingham, editor of the Calcutta Journal^ for hi^ j 
criticisms of the authorities, Adam showed great moral courage, 
as Buckingham had the support of the British non-official com- ; 
munity in his campaign for the freedom of the Press.^ Buckingham 
appealed to the Privy^ Council against Adam’s decision, and lost ^ 
his case. I 

1 

The new governor-general Lord Amherst came to Calcutta in i 
August 1823 to find the company involved in diffi- 
culties with Burma which made war inevitable. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the State of Ava had 
overcome its rival Pegu and created the kingdom of Burma.- I he 
kings of the Alaungpaya dynasty were strong and aggressive, and they 
steadily added to their dominions. The Irrawaddy delta and 
Tenasserim were taken in 1757, Arakan in 1785 and Manipur in 1813; 
while between 1765 and 1769 a succession of invading Chinese 
armies had been completely defeated. In 1816 Burmese troops 
entered Upper Assam, and between 1819 and 1824 they took 
possession of the country. It was not a difficult undertaking. The 
Ahom government had broken into four pieces and civil war betw'ecn 

1 

* See MalceJm’s Political History^ Vol, II. Appendix VI. for his examination 
of the advisability of “ transplanting Enxlioh freedom of the Press ” into India 
at that time. 

^ For the history' of Bunna to the end of the lirst quarter of the tweniict*. 
century sec Burma ‘from the Earlier Times to the Present Day, Sir J. O. Scott 
fLondon), it> 24 . 
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^al factions was spreading chaos and misery through the 
^hmaputra \"alley. 

The English connexion with Burma dated from the middle of the 
seventeenth century when private merchants, abandoning an earlier 
factory, established themselves at Rangoon to develop the trade in 
and lac. The Burmese were none too friendly, and the efforts of 
East India Company to reach an official understanding were 
Consistently ignored by the Burmese government. But when Arakan 
^^d Upper Assam were annexed the British and the Burmese became 
'neighbours at two points, as the company had taken over Lower 
•^ssam in 1765, with the ‘‘ Diwani'' province of Bengal. This 
Contact created a series of frontier incidents in which the Burmese 
the aggressors,^ and in the negotiations which followed the 
King of Burma took a very high hand. Self-centred, isolated, and 
an unbroken record of conquest, he believed his country to 
invincible; and exaggerated estimates of the power of the unknown 
kingdom were current in Calcutta. 

I'he frontier incidents were succeeded by an act which could 
only mean war when^ in 1823, the Burmese seized 
the small British island of Shahpuri on the Arakan 
coast, with a force whose orders were to take 
At the same time Burmese troops in the north under 
pretext of a disputed succession in Cachar invaded that State, 
one of the claimants appealed to the British. The occupation 
Cachar by the Burmese would have laid Lower Assam open to 
"‘^asion, and the company's government, declaring Cachar a pro- 
R^ctoratc, moved troops to the Sylhet-Cachar frontier. Jungle 
^^^hting, with its incidents of attacks upon stockades, followed in 
T'^nuary 1824. liowever, formally declared until the 

of larch. 

I'he main operations were based upon Rangoon, which was 
^^^npied in Mav by General Archibald Campbell with a force of 
4000 British troops, 7000 Indian infantry of the Madras army and 
flotilla of small river gunboats. The escort of cruisers w'as com- 
^^uded by Captain Marryat, R.N., the novelist, and one of the 

^ Thornton, op. cU., pp. 457 '“ 459 - 
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was the Diana,, tlie first steamer used in war in 
which had been built at Calcutta docks and launched 


in 1823.^ 

The Burmese army of 70,000 men with a number of cannon was 
mainly a mass levy, and only half the force had muskets. They 
fought bravely enough and, until he was killed in action, had a capable 
leader in Bandula. But Campbell’s most serious foe was the climate, 
assisted by the scandalous failure of the medical, supply and transport 
services. Malaria, dysentery and scurvy accounted for 96 per cent, of 
the fatal casualties; and including all reinforcements, out of 40,000 
men eventually employed, 15*000 died in hospital.^ A young officer 
in the company’s service who was invalided on account of wounds ^ 
was the future founder and raja of the State of Sarawak, James ^ 
Brooke. 

In the north the Burmese were driven out of Cachar and Maniput 
by June 1825. But the main column, with the auxiliary’ services 
hopelessly inefficient and its intelligence branch equally inadequate, 
could hardly move from its base for the first six months, and sutferecl 
severely from sickness during the rains. Campbell’^ first success 
was the defeat of the Burmese attack on Rangoon in December 182 
nnd this was followed, in the autumn of 1825, by an advance up the 
Irrawaddy. 

On 24th February 1826 Campbell dictated the peace of Yandabo, 
four days’ march from Ava. By this treaty King Bagyidaw ceded 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Upper Assam, Cachar, Jaintia and Manipur to 
the British, paid an indemnity equivalent to £1,000,000 towards the 
five million which the war had cost, received a Resident at Ava, 
and agreed to send his own representative to Calcutta. This last | 
condition was never carried out, and with the British Resident 
withdrawn from Ava in 1840, friction with the Burmese government 
:igain led to war in 1852. 

The Burmese war was not popular in England, lor fear ot the 
consequences of this further expansion which brought Avan and 


’ nton. in his acc -unt tho operations ; o/). r/ 7 . pp. .160-475. 

‘ 77 ;' Mahitt,v of fwHa, A. Yusuf Ali. p 2^5. 

•’ ftinio. Hia. Ihiiiyh Eniln\\ Vol. fV. p 5 ^^®- 
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politics within the field of the company's control. The 
Government, however, signified their approval to the extent 
giving Amherst an earldom. 

A mutiny, which reasonable management should have avoided, 
occurred at Barrackpur at the end of October 1824. 
The war in Burma which was popular in the 
Madras army was unpopular in Bengal, and the 
Native Infantry, when they were mobilized for field service 
^d other grievances to add to their prejudices against serving 
^^"erseas. Increased field allowances had been disallowed them 
^'hile it was granted to the regimental followers, government trans¬ 
port was not provided, and the issue of new knapsacks for which 
men had paid was not forthcoming. The 47th Native Infantry 
^j^'^dnied, and the outbreak had to be put down by a column of 
I'ltish troops of all arms and the governor-generars bodyguard 
Promptly sent out from Calcutta.^ • 

The earlier operations in Burma when the failure of the 
‘ingoon expeditionary force was giving the government consider- 
anxiety, caused a certain amount of unrest in Central India, 
^^d trouble occurred at Bharatpur. Raja Baldeo Singh died in 
^-5 and his infant son was recognized by Sir David Ochterlony, 
^ political agent at Delhi. Durjan Sal, the late raja’s brother, 
had failed to obtain British recognition of his own claim 
^ the throne when Baldeo Singh succeeded, at once seized the 
^t*tress of Bharatpur and assumed what he maintained to be the 
^^gency. Ochterlony with equal decision, and on his own re- 
' P^nsibility, called up troops and issued a proclamation calling 
^‘Pon the people to defend their rightful ruler. Lord Amherst 
^l^untermanded these measures, and Ochterlony resigned, dying 
'Portly afterwards. lie was succeeded as political agent by 
‘ Charles Metcalfe. 

Bhanilpiir now beeaiiie the .scene of civil war, and M.iralha ’ 
''‘•d other adventurers Hocked to the country. 'Fhe disturbances 
^^entened tr) spread and the governor-general, who had not 

^ IhofMton, <»/). i7/.. pp 447-44S. M.iUolin rc\icw*; ..•.>ntcniporarv IiiJun 
•«hy comlitioiis m his Histoty, Vol. II. pp. z}2 230. 
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ally considered interference in the internal affairs of the 
^justified, now review^ed the situation. He decided that military 
action would have to be taken and Durjan Sal removed. A strong 
force with siege guns under Lord Combermere, the commander- 
in-chief, invested the fortress of Bharatpur, and after a siege ot 
just over five weeks the place, which had defied Lake in 1805, 'va^ 
taken by assault on the i8th January 1826. Durjan Sal was deported 
and the fortress dismantled.^ 


Great political changes had taken place in India since the ckys ; 

of the supremacy of the Mogul Empire. I h^ ^ 
Paramountcy. Imperial authority had been removed from Delhi- j 
The sovereignty of the Peshwas had disappeared. The ascendancy' ^ 
of the company had grown by successive stages when “ Clivc ^ 
carved out the Province of Bengal by conquest, Lord Wellesley ^ 
added Madras and the North-Western Provinces partly by treaty j 
and partly bv force, and Lord Hastings created the Presidency 


Bombay.” 

Until the end of the eighteenth century the British authorities^ 
treated Indian princes, when making alliances with them, on terins 
of equality, as in the triple alliance against Tipu in 179^- I heii 
by degrees the company advanced to an assertion of superioi it) 
in the treaties w'hich were made, and their Indian allies w’erc noY< 
required to surrender their rights of negotiation wdth foreign po^ver^ 
and with the States in alliance with the company. At this first stage* 
how'ever, the government at Fort William disclaimed interference 
with the internal sovereignty of the States.*’ The system of sub-' 
sidiary^ forces, a feature of Wellesley’s policy, marked not only th^ 
pressure of common defence but the contrast between a ])oiicy 
of non-interv'ention and a policy of union. But changing politic**!’ 
social and economic conditions obliged w'hat had become the 
paramount Powder to exercise these functions of paramountcy beyond 
the terms of the early treaties.^ 
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' Thornton, op. t it., pp. 47S-485. 

- riic Natiic Siafvs of India, Fdn. 1910, p. 2S6. 

^ Report oj the Jn !ia:i Statis Coniinittcc (Butler Report), 1929* P* * 4 * 
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growth of British paramount Power during the period under 
Review is illustrated by the relations betweenJ:hc_cpmpany jind 
Hyderabad. In 1798 the treaty previously made with the Nizam 
'vas reaffirmed and the subsidiary force was increased and made 
J^^^^^^anent. In 1800 a further treaty was made which stated that: 

ihe Honourable Comp^iny’s Government on their part declare 
that they have no manner of concern with any of His Highness’ 
^hildren, relations, subjects or servants with respect to whom His 
^^ghness is absolute.” In 1803 Sikandar Jah obtained the Emperor’s 
.^^mfirmation to his accession; and Wellesley at once informed the 
^e\v Nizam that the British Government considered all treaties 
^^de by the late Nizam with the company remained in full force. 
^ the words of Lee-Warner “ In the first period of British inter¬ 
course the prevalent idea in India was that successions needed the 
Confirmation of higher authority; and Lord Wellesley accentuated 
he principle by delivering a formal instrument to the ruler of the 
ceding State in the country a principle which had certainly been 
Recognized by all subordinate States under the Mogul and Maratha 
governments. In 1804 the company successfully pressed the ap- 
f^ointment of a certain chief minister in Hyderabad. In 1815 the 
Company had to interfere because the Nizam’s sons offered violent 
Resistance to his orders. The administration of the State gradually 
into chaos. Cultivation fell off, famine prices prevailed, justice 
not obtainable, the population began to migrate. The company 
again to inter\ ene, and in 1820 British officers were appointed 
supervise the district administration with a view to protecting the 
Cultivating classes.- I’hese examples are sufficient to show that 
^1‘om the earliest times there was intcr\^ention by the paramount 
. ‘^wer, in its own interests as responsible for . . . India, in the 
Uuerests of the State, and in the interests of the people of 
States.” « 

The paramount Pow’er was then the company acting as trustees 
^nd agents for the Crown, and the Act of 1858 merely changed 

' The Stutti nf Imiuiy p. 324. 

Report of tfic Indian Stales Commission, i>p. 14, 15 
' Ibid., p. 15. 
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S^iachinery through which the Crown exercised its powers, 
aramountcy has always been based on treaties, engagements anti 
sanads (grants from the Crown to the ruler of a State) made to 
individual States and supplemented by usage and by government 
decisions embodied in political practice. In considering this relation¬ 
ship the Indian States Committee observed (in 1929) that it cannot 
be maintained that any of the States now in being ever possessed 
full sovereignty, and so held international status. “ Nearly all ol 
them were subordinate or tributary to the Mogul Empire, the Mahratta j 
supremacy or the Sikh kingdom and dependent on them. Some were 1 
rescued, others were created, by the British.’’ - The Rajput chieftain 
ships, the only ancient political groups surviving in India, were onl> 
saved from destruction by seeking shelter within the sphere of the 
political system of the British.^ 

Lord Hastings brought all India except the Punjab and Sind 
either directly under British administration or under its control | * 
the extent of foreign policy and the acceptance of British arbitration , 
interstate disputes. It was also understood that the prince^? ^ 


in 


should defer to British advice to cure scandalous misrule.^ 

Amherst in the disputed succession of Bharatpur in 1825 
intervened as the paramount Power in the internal affairs of ^ 
State “ to prevent anarchy and misrule.” ^ But the company 
after making its precedents returned to a general policy of non¬ 
intervention. The Government of India was not then prepared 


to incur the responsibility of ensuring reasonably good government 


in the States as an incident of paramountcy. The lesser responsibility 


* Report of the Indian States Committee^ p. 13. . 

- Ibid., pp. 23-24. But Appendix III. to Report (pp. 59 ^ 73 ) should be read ^ 
in this connexion. It gives the opinion of eminent counsel “ that a coinplet*^ 
sovci cignty was held by the Indian States when they came first in contact , 
ihe British power ” ; a different construction is placed upon “ usage and suff'erance, | C 
and the tmn subordinate co-operation is limited to military matters. 'Thf’ 15 
opinion the Committee could not accept. 

^ Sir A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies. * 

* f or a summary of Lord Hastings’ policy see Rise of the British Dominiot^ j., 

ill Indian pp. 262, 263. 1 

Sir C. Metcalfe in his Minute of August 1825 to the Governor-Cenernl | 
quoted at length by ’fhornton, -•p. cit., pp. 482-483. 
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of a feudal superiority which simply entailed wardship, 
leat and the right of confirming succession. Escheat, an easy 
^ethod of dealing with inefficient administration on the failure 
lineal heirs, involved the repudiation of the Hindu practice of 
^^Joption. This created serious discontent among the princes, and 

undoubtedly one of the contributory causes of the mutinv 
in 1857.1 

Lord Amherst left India in March 1828. His successor Lord 
W'li William Bentinck had sailed from England a month 

earlier and took up his appointment in July of 
that year. Bentinck had been Governor of Pvladras 
1803 1807, and had been recalled with the Presidency 

^ntumander-in-chief after the Vellore mutiny.- His policy as I 
^^^Yernor-General can be summed up in the words Peace, Retrench- 1 
and Reform. ^ 

f he government finances were most unsatisfactory and Bentinck, i 
^ctrejjchnicnt definite instructions from London immediately 

. . began his campaign of public economy by large and 

iRhly unpopular reductions. He carried these out through civil 
nailitar}^ committees and by making a tour, early in 1829, to 
Singapore and Malacca. 

^ he allowances of the officers of the company’s army were 
Tfir halved^ but the cuts were unequally felt, and pressed 

most heavily on the junior officers, and this at a 
when recent reductions in the establishment ^diad seriously 
^^^ected promotion. The commander-in-chief protested vigorously, 
the Governor-General had received his orders from the Directors 
^^d the decision was final.^ 

the subject of the army it may here be said that in 1833 
^ntinck assumed the appointment of commander-in-chief and 
two orders directly affecting the Indian ranks. Me gave 

•'^lodcrfj India, rcJ. Sii J. Cuinming, and L'dn. Ch. II., by Sir W. Harlun, 

^ J'homton, op, at., p. 353 

Sec History of British India, Ahllsand Wilson, \ ol. IX. Edn. 1858, pp. t68-'i72, 
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pay for long service and he abolished flogging. In abolii 
ogging, a humane and excellent measure in itself, Bentinck was 
before his time. Corporal punishment was not abolished as a 
peace-time sentence in the British army until 1868, and consequent!) 
Bentinck’s decision made a highly improper and invidious distinction 
between the king’s regiments serving in India and the company’s 
Indian troops. Twelve years later Indian courts-martial were again 
empowered to give corporal punishment. 

In 1835 Bentinck wrote a comprehensive minute on the army 
and the military situation in general, and gave his conclusion that 
the Indian army was the “ least efficient and the most expensive in 
the world.” There was some justification for this sweeping assertion. 
1 'he Indian units had undoubtedly deteriorated since 1818. They 
were no longer organized and equipped by their commanding 
officers, whose control had been lessened; the reorganization of 
1824, when regiments were divided, had taken a number of British 
officers away from their own men; many of the best officers were 
selected for staff employ; and there was a growing lack of interest 
and loss of close personal touch by the British officers as regards 
their men. 

In no service in the world is the personal factor of more vital 
importance than in the Indian army, where sympathetic knowledge 
of his men is an essential qualification in the British regimental 
officer. Until the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth centur)' 
the British officers, out of touch with Europe altogether and without 
English society, had no interests outside India. Their men were 
their absorbing interest, the regiment their home. In their private 
lives the company’s officers had “ orientalized ” themselves to at* 
extent which taught them the language, the habits and the feeling’ 
of the people of the country. 1 

Then came the immense change which steam and the overland 
route brought to India. Books from England and European new 5 
no longer half a year old, and above all English ladies, freely and 
comparatively rapidly arrived in the country. Indian cantonments 
began to bear a resemblance to the modern military station, nc"', 
interests sprang up, and the zenana naturally disappeared. 
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British officers with the Indian units were discontente 
regimental duty and embittered by the reduction in pay. 
hey were as a rule the least efficient officers in the service, and 
^nany of them were too old for their regimental rank.^ It would 
he difficult to imagine a greater contrast to the British officers of the ■ 
^ticceeding generations who have served and are serving with the 
■*^dian army. 

In addition to civil retrenchment, the members of the civil 
The Civil service were irritated by the Governor-Generars 

^^/vice. institution of confidential reports, to ascertain the 

} merits, or the defects, of officials. I'hornton 

^'scribes this as inquisitional espionage, and confidential reports 
''ere soon dropped. 

A source from which the company had been accustomed to 
make large profits was the Bengal opium monopoly. 
But after the Maratha war, when peace came to the 
^nuntry, Malwa began to grow the opium poppy to an extent which 
Seriously threatened the company’s trade. Malwa opium was 
*en through Indian States to Diu and Daman where it was bought 
th". Indian merchants, w'ho then exported it under 

^^^^^guese flag, to undersell the company’s products. In 
six hundred chests were exported from Daman; in 1827^*28 
^ had risen to four thousand.^ 

"Ihe Governor-General was not prepared to accept the serious 
incurred by this private trading free of transit duty. It was 
possible directly to forbid the growth of the poppy in States 
'^ch were internally independent. But in 1829, ^ftcr other 
had failed, most of the princes of Malwa and Rajputana 
^^0 persuaded to sign treaties wffiich, “ in consideration of annual 
^'Orients, and allowing for internal supply, conceded to the British 
'goiit the unnatural privilege of paralysing national in lustr}^ and 

Governor-GenerQl’s minute see Life of Lord iVilfiar/i BnUiiuk, 
177 -^^01. For Indian Army conditions see Kaye’s History of the 
Sepoy Army—its Dcclinr.” 

* till ;ind Wilson, op. at., Voi. IV., footnote to p, 177. 
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jex^guishing native enterprise.” ^ 'Fhis led Bentinck to agr^ 

"set free the growth of opium in the States, while the Indian private 
growers sent their opium direct to Bombay and paid licence duty 
to the company. 

Bentinck, as the whole trend of his policy in India shows, was- 
for the age in which he lived, a statesman of advanced “ Liberal 
views. But the policy of the Government of India in regard to 
opium has undergone a complete transformation since his day- 
Opium is still a State monopoly, growm only under strict supervision, 
and with rigid control of the price at which licensed vendors may 
sell it. But during the twelve years ending with 1931-32 tlie arc^ 
under poppy cultivation in British India was reduced by 75-.f 
cent., and in 1931 was almost confined to the United Provinces 
with a total of about 36,500 acres.- Much has been done by th<‘ 
Government of India, and also by the Indian States, in recent year- 
to reduce “ black spots ” (areas where the use of opium is ina' 
moderate) and to remedy such abuses as the administration of the 
drug to babies. The government policy is not the total suppression 
of the use of opium, except for smoking. Opium is largely use 
in the malarial tracts, and whatever its real value may be this couK 
not be interfered with at present without causing grave and wide¬ 
spread discontent.^ | 


Two measures w’ere taken by the Governor-General which adde^ 
considerably to the revenue. The first of these wa^- 
/.««</ Rex'cmie. « jegumption,” in the permanently settled areas- 

of land formerly exempt from assessment but whose holders wert j 
found on inquiry in 1829 to have illegal or invalid titles.* I h‘j 
second was the land settlement made in the north-w^estern province-1 
by Mr. W. R. Bird, whose assessments were fair though in som‘’‘ 
cases rather heavy. * 


* Mill and Wilson, op. at., Vol. IV. p. 17s (paged incorrectly as 173). 

* India in 1931-1932 (Govt. Printing Press, Calcutta), 1933. P- 205. , 

* .VIoral and Matt-rial Rrogttss and Condition oj India. 1030-1931 (H-a*' 
Stationery Office), I 932 » PP- 437 ' 44 ^* 

^ Vlill and Wilson, op. n't.. Vol. IX. pp. 179 -1S1. 
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lis arri\al in India, Bentinck found that the civil senTce 
establishment was too small for its duties. Over¬ 
worked officials were not able to keep in constant 
touch with the people, and the provincial courts 

'vre heavily in arrears with accused persons awaiting trial for lone 
periods. ^ 

"t It'S settlement of Uengal had, with only small 
j_^'^^^P^‘t)ns, given the entire control of the civil and criminal admin- 
ration to huropeans. But gradually it had been found necessary 
"ell as natural to employ Indians to try their fellow-countrymen 
th^ offences, and in 1827 “ nearly nineteen-twentieths of 

^ original suits instituted in the civil courts throughout the country' 
already determined by native judicial officers.” r Just before 
entinck became governor-general a new and higher grade of Indian 
‘‘Re was created to hear appeals from these lower courts. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe represented that “ the best form of 
^overnment with a view to the maintenance of British dominion in 
that which was “ most simple and most free from artificial 
summarized as: Indian functionaries 
,1, instance in all departments; European superintendents, 

^^mting the local powers of judicature, police and revenue, in all 
I^ra'iches, through the districts they administered; com- 
^''ssioners over them; and a board over the commissioners, 
’'nmunicating with and subject to the immediate control of the 
^'^vernment.2 

qo- ^1^^ efficient government of the country a larger body of 
'^'lals was absolutely necessary, but the cost of the additional 
■'^"'opeans, to the number required, w'as quite prohibitive. Bentinck 
decided to employ Indians more extensively and to 
reforms on the lines suggested by Aletcalfe. 

^he board of revenue was set up in Allahabad to hear appeals 
over-assessment^ commissioners of revenue and circuit 


W'. 


appointed; the collector became also the district magistrate; 


^ htfr oj Lord i VUliam B< nttncky Bouljkicr, p. 64. 

Mill and Wilson, op. iit., V^jI IX., lootiK'tc to pp. 1S2, iS'. 


.Mill ami Wilson, at. 


2 G 


Vol. iX, pp. iSi, 182. 
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Hill Stations. 


p^vincial courts were abolished; and Indian officers, inclii 
ordinate judges,’' were appointed on adequate salaries and 
given responsible judicial and executive functions. 

Until the time of Bentinck the*supreme government remained 
in Calcutta through fhe hot weather. C^tacamund 
was used as a sanatorium ^ in Southern India, but 
the Himalayan hill stations did not exist. Although part of Simla 
had come into the possession of the company after the Nepalese 
war it was not until six years later, in 1822, that the first English 
bungalow was built among its deodars and rhododendrons, and a 
small European settlement sprang up. The rest of the hill was 
bought from the Maharaja of Patiala in 1830. Amherst visited the 
place in 1827, and it was at Simla that Bentinck received Ranjit Singh s 
mission in 1831. ^ 

From this time onwards Simla became the summer capital ut 
the Government of India, the yearly exodus of its departments 
from the plains to the hills was looked upon as a matter of course, 
and the secretariat offices on the hillside were gradually buiU* 
Bentinck also bought, from the Raja of Sikkim, the site on wlu^h 
Darjeeling- now stands. 

But over and above the boon of hill stations to Europeans, and 
beyond his departmental reforms, Bcntinck’s administration is 
associated wdth events which stand as signposts in the evolution 
of modern India. 
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An Act was passed in 1832 which repealed the provisions 
requiring jurors to be Christians,^ and the Charter 
Charter Act^ Act of 1833 introduced changes of the greatest 
importance into the constitution and administration 


1833- 


of the East India Company. 

Whig principles were in the ascendent; the Reform Bill had 
just been carried; Macaulay was Secretarj^ to the Board of Control; 
und James Mill, the disciple of Bentham, was examiner of corre¬ 
spondence at India House. 


^ Marshman, oi). ctt., Vol. III. p. 80. 

^ GoDLT/itricnt 0/ India, Ilbcrt, 2nd Edn., p 81. 
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^he Act the company retained their administrative 
powers for another term of twenty years “in trust for 
His'Majesty, his heirs and successors, for the sertdce of the Govern- 
’'f'ent of India ” as vested in “ the Governor-General of India in 
Council.” 1 But the tea monopoly and China trade were taken 
away and the company, no longer a commercial body, was required 
close their mercantile business and w’ind up their affairs.^ The 
‘”^Port and export trade had already been abandoned. As the 
blouse of Commons committee were told in 1832 the company 
had quite enough to do to govern. 

' The board of control remained, and no material alteration 
Was made in the system of the executive government in India, 
on the legal side important changes were introduced. 1 he 
8"^'crnor-gcneral in council was empowered to make laws and 
^•^Stilations, subject to reservations which prohibited any law or 
'"^gulation affecting the prerogative^ of the Crown, the authority 
Parliament or the rights of the company. Parliament main- 
•^•ned the right to legislate for India and to repeal Indian Acts. 

fourth member of council, who was not to be of the company’s 
^rvants, was appointed, and tiie first legal member w'as Macaulay. 
The confused and sometimes conflicting Presidency regulations were 
be codified and an Indian Law Commission, with Macaulay as 
most prominent member, was appointed for the first time. 

Among other clauses the Act required thj> Government of 
f'ldia to inquire into and mitigate eonditions of slavery, and 
extinguish it as soon as emancipation should be “ practicable and 
Slavery was made illegal bv Lord Ellenborough ten years 

later. 

Phe change, which was to come a century later, in the statu.s of 
provinces illustrates the constitutional development of India, 
by tlic Charter Act, all executive legislative powers thrunglumt 
Pfitish India were vested in the hands of the Co'.ernor-Gencial in 
council. But nothing in the Act was more striking than clause 87, 


* The supr. ir..- Rovcinmcrit in In.lin ha<I .■.reviously !ucn officblly the 

Oovcmor-Gcncial of Bengal in Council. 

* For details of government redciiipfion of stock see Ilhcit, op. p 
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declared that “no native of the said territories, noi*'-rfW^'v 
-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by tf 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any j 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or emnloyniet't 


under the Company.” ^ 

In their covering despatch the Directors wrote: “ The meanin? 
of the enactment we take to be that there shall be no governing 
caste in British India. . . . Fitness, wholly irrespective of the 
distinction of races, is henceforth to be the criterion of eligibility. . • • 
To this altered rule it will be necessary that you should, both ii’ 
your acts and your language, conform; practically, perhaps, no vcr; j 
marked difference of results will be occasioned.” - Nine years before 
the Act was passed. Sir Thomas Munro, equally distinguished as 
soldier and administrator, had looked forward to a time when “ the f 
character of our Indian subjects would have so far improved as to ’ 
enable them to govern and protect them.selves.” 


Warren Hastings and Duncan had respectively founded Islamic 
EJucaiio,, Sanskrit colleges in Calcutta and at Benares 

in 1781 and 1792) but throughout the country 
education, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, was at a very J 
low ebb. The self-supporting village schools, with their Brahman ! 
or Moslem teachers, could not deal with the overwhelming number 
of boys, while education for girls practically did not exi.st. There 
were hardly any printed books either in the classical or the vernacular 
languages, and western education had not been introduced.* 

"I’he Directors of the company, who had most reluctantly allotted 
a lakh of rupees a y'ear " for the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India ” under the Charter Act of 1813, actively resented 
the .Stress laid seven years later on Oriental poetry. They had sug' 
gested ® “ any learning that is useful; but poetry is not useful and 

^ For provisions of the Act sec Ilbtn, op. cit., pp. 81-8*;. 

- loth December 1834. India and Bcne.al Despatch Book, Vul. HI. .\r). 44 
ul 1834. para. 103 ci srq. (India Office Records). 

Minute of iS 2 \ : quoted by .Mayhvw in The Fihicatiou of India. 

‘ Statutory Counniisiou Rtpnrt, Vol. 1 . p. 379 . 

^ The Education of India, p. ii, quoting a clcsvtatch ni' 1824. 
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:ct that there is little in Hindu or Mohammedan literatur 


;ure 


In the meanwhile the watchmaker and secularist David Hare, with 
“ group of Hindu gentlemen, had founded in 1817 the institution 
'vhich later became known as the Presidency College, and startetl 
" Anglicists ” the violent controversy with the “ Orientalists.” 
I'hc Orientalists supported the traditional policy of teaching through 
medium of the classical languages. The Anglicists were equally 
determined that the grants of money should be spent on “ English 
education ” as the only means of 


—as the only means of spreading western culture, 
ftarn Mohun Roy, who then knew no English but was deeply read 
Sanskrit, was on the side of the Anglicists; and so were the 
‘Missionaries William Carey, who founded Serampur College in 1818, 
'‘'Id Alexander DufF.‘ 

When Alacaulay arrived in India the education committee at 
I’ort William was equally divided between Anglicists and Orientalists, 
^“d the matter came before the Council. Bentinck’s sympathies 
''ere in favour of English education; so were Macaulay’s. In 
February 1835 Macaulay wrote his celebrated minute. He admitted 
dtat he had no knowledge of Sanskrit or Arabic, but he took what 
described as a parallel case. ” Suppose a Pasha of Egypt . . . 
to appropriate a sum for the purpose of reviving and promoting 
j'lerature and encouraging learned natives of Eg\'pt, would anyone 
“‘ter that he meant the youth of his Pashalic to give years to the 
®t“dy of hieroglyphics, m search into all the doctrines disguised 
“Mder the fable of Osiris, and to ascertain with all possible accuracy 
ritual with which cats and onions were anciently adored ? Would 


be charged with inconsistency if instead of employing his youn:. 
f'bjects in deciphering obelisks he were to order them to be instructed 
the English and French languages? ” “ 

The parallel between the long-forgotten writing of the pnests 
“I Ancient Egypt and the language which has enshrined the living 
^“'tli and culture of Hindu India for three thousand years is hardly 
t=xact. How' far Bentinck, who “ wrote more minutes than all the 


St f E(iuratifj)t of India, pp. 9-20. 

1 lu‘ Minuir is cd in the l-ijr of II .t 7 //w^/ * 57 * 
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Governors-General of India put together/’ ^ but who “ read 
very little ” and that not without pain/’ ^ was moved by Macaulay':? 
references to farriers and to girls at an English boarding-school, or 
influenced by a misleading comparison between English and Sanskn^ 
literature, it is impossible to say. But the governor-general had been 
nearly seven years in India, he believed English civilization to be 
sound wdiile Hindu civilization had obvious defects, and in the 
interests of economy Indians wdth a knowledge of the language oi 
the ruling race were necessary for the administration and develop" 
ment of the country. 

On 20th March 1835 Bentinck issued the resolution dated ytt 
March,^ wdiich declared that the funds available for cducatioJ* 
should be devoted ‘‘ to English education alone,” and that Englisli 
should be the official language of India. The subsistence allowance> 
which had been given to the students at the Indian colleges w'crf 
consequently withdrawn—to be restored in the form of scholarships"^ 
by Lord Auckland, the next governor-general. 

Higher education in India w^as now^ definitely linked with tlt^ 
English language and this, coupled with the declaration made by 
Parliament in clause 87 of the Charter Act of 1833, rnade it possibP* 
for Indians to enter the higher branches of the government service- 
^ his was the direct result of Bentinck’s policy, w'hich incidcntallv 
had another effect, a bond of unity which Akbar himself had beet> 
unable to devise. Educated Indians today, from Peshawar to Cape 
Comorin, have in English a common language in which they can 
speak together—a means of communication which no single vernacular 
tongue could supply. 

The company supposed that by educating the strictly limited 
literary classes, education would ‘‘ filter ” dowm through them 
to the great mass of the illiterate people of India, a thcoiy which 
ienured the obstacles of caste and class distinction. An educational 
system w'as not introduced into British India until Sir Charles Wood, 
*fltcrwards Lord Halifax, wrote his momentous despatch in 1854. 


^ lx>rd Curzon, British Govr,nffient in hidia, \"ol. II. p. 195. 
Lciycl V/iiIi3in Bcii^inck to James Mill: Doulger, op. lit.y p. 54. 
Set History of India, Marshman, HI. p, 04. 
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entinck's introduction of English aa the official 

of British India was the feature of his policy which 
led to the most far-reaching results, the abolition of 
Was the most striking act of his administration. 

The term saii, or suttee, strictly refers to the person, not 
means a pure and virtuous woman ’’ and was 
widow who sacrificed herself at her husband's 
by burning, or burial alive. The custom was a 
a past at least as distant as the human sacrifices 
had been stamped out b}'’ the Romans 
been discouraged by the Muhammadan 
forbidden, Akbar on one occasion riding 
palace and rescuing a victim from the flames, 
th f^orbidden in the territories under the personal rule of 
^ Peshwa, and various Hindu princes had from time to time 

P^'^hibited it. 

Plistorical records give many instances of wholesale sati, as 
kingdom of Vijiyanagar; and scores and hundreds of women 

Were 
^ king. 

^'/^pletcd 

part of Hinduism. 

,, not alluded to by Manu, who stated in regard to widows: 

' faithful wife who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of 
husband, must do nothing unkind to him, be he living or dead, 
her emaciate her body . . . but let her not, when her husband 
^^ceased, even pronounce the name of another man. 


rite. It 
applied to a 
^^^^th, either 
"jrvival from 
? the Druids, which 
Britain. Sati had 
^tilers and sometimes 

from his 
It 


sometimes burnt, voluntarily or unwillingly, on the death 
For more than two thousand years the woman who 
a life of conjugal devotion by sati was held in the 
> Shest honour. But sati was not an essential part of 


Let her 


till death, forgiving all injuries, performing harsh duties, 
'hiding evcr\ sensual pleasure and cheerfully practising the in- 


illy practis 
A \ irtuous wife ascends to heaven even 


^ evcr> sensual pic 
^j^^*^Parable rules of virtue. 

^^^gh she have no child if, after the decease of lier lord, she devote 
^^isclf to pious austerity.’* ^ 

British Governors-Gcneral, beginning with Lord Wellesley, liaci 
half-hearted efforts to end a custom which it was impossible 




't'tie hisiitutis 


of Afetm, Filii. 1825, V'ol. H. (tr. by Sir W illiani Ton< 3), 
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ink of without horror, and which the court of Did 
ought to be suppressed. In 1827 the matter was placed 
the hands of the governor-general. Bentinck landed in Calcuttii 
a year later, feeling as he said, ‘‘ the dreadful responsibility hangiik- 
over his head, in this world and the next, if, as the Governor-General 
of India, he was to consent to the continuation of this practice on^ 
moment longer, not than our security, but than the real happine?" 
and permanent welfare of the native population rendered in' 
dispensable.’’ ^ 

He took the views of the judges, the army (where the custoin 
seems to have been unknown, certainly for a generation),- dr’ 
police, the civil service, and a number of private individuals, in' 
eluding leading Hindus, and found distinct diversity of opinion ‘ 
Not only did he meet with strong Hindu opposition in certain 
quarters, he was also seriously warned of the possible consequence-" 
by more than one of his higher officials. But the Governor-General 
showed more courage and resolution than Amherst. He was supporte^^l 
by Bayley and Metcalfe, and on the 14th December 1829 he issuer 
his Regulation XVII. This “ declared the practice of sati illegals 
and punishable by the criminal courts as culpable homicide in 
Bengal.” ^ A similar enactment was promulgated in Madras, nn^* 
legislation to the same effect, but for local reasons in a dilferein 
form, was carried in the Bombay Presidency. The practice, con' 
demned by the law of British India, survived in some of the State" 
until Lord Ilardinge succeeded in getting it suppressed before h'^’ 
left India in 1848. But the old tradition cannot be said to ha^‘■ 
then died out altogether, for cases have since occurred from tin'n^' 


n 


to time. As recently as 1930 a widow in the Ilazaribagh distr 
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made an attempt to commit sati} 
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^ .Marshman, op. r//., VoJ. III. p. 53. 

- Mill and Wilson, op. cit., Vol. IX., footnote to p. 190. 

Marshman, op. cit., Vol. III. pp. 54, 55. 

‘ Sati was then most prevalent in Bengal ; and of the 403 cases in t! ■ 
Presidency in 1828 -29, 309 took ]dace in the ^‘nlcutta division. Mill and Wils"' • 
op. cit.y Vol. IX. p. 189 and footnote. 

Moral and Material Progress ... of India, 1930 1931 (H.M. Siationci’, 

< IIIkc}. p. 5.13. 
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summing up of Bentinck’s record in India, Thornton, in 
startling contrast to Macaulay’s panegyric,^ considers 
. "" that, excepting the “ noble triumph of the aboli- 

of satiy if his administration were obliterated, posterity would 
^^arcely obsenx the deficiency, while it is certain they would have 
^Utle reason to regret it.” - It was, however, under Bentinck’s rule 
the dreadful secret society of stranglers known as thugs, which 
'^bar and Aurangzeb had failed to stamp out, was first systematically 
successfully dealt with, although gangs were known to exist 
years later. • There have been cases of murder since 1877 which 
quite possibly have been perpetrated by thugs; and while it 
never safe to assert that any ancient practice in India has been 
^^firely suppressed, it may be assumed that the professional poisoner 
^pday is the lineal descendant and representative of the thug. 1 
^ bugs ^ were highly organized gangs of hereditary murderers 
bved on the money and property they took from their victims 


niethod of a gang was as simple as it was horrible. The thugs 


I he 

Jnh every appearance of a pleasant, cheerful and perfectly innocent 
attached themselves to likely travellers on the road, won 
^ confidence, and at a given signal strangled them with handker- 
bodies were rifled and then buried in pits which 
Consecrated to the Hindu goddess Kali, although thugs were 
'^baiumadans as well as Hindus. 

bentinck created a special department for the suppression ol 




-o- in 1829, and to the eflForts of Sir William Sleeman above 
^ Albers the people of India owed their relief from this fearful 
^1^* • Between 1831 and 1S37, 3266 thugs met their deserts. Bui 
^"*^^ber of their victims in a year had been counted in thousands 
‘b One thug alone is said to have confessed to 719 murders. ' 


,, licntinck’s stiUuc in Calcrtt.i. See Life (Boiiljzcr), p. 203. 
^ /^hornton. op, r//., p. 496. 

^ Hindi word for n chent : a more expre.ssive term meant 


bearei of the 


^J*'' ('onfessions of a by Meadows T'aylor, is more thrillintr in fact than 

k'ar Allnr, -i.j u.. Oxford Univtrsity 


rj. Allan Poc could be in fiction (first published 1839 ; 

^ Rambles and Re-. o'^cctions, Sleeman, vols., first published in 1841. 
edition, ediud by X'meent Smith, ha^' notes which supply the gups 
the author's ' ch.^■ acteriLtic mod( sty.*’ 
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The States. 


owards the Indian States Bentinck pursued the policy 

intervention which had been impressed upon hif’ 
by the home authorities; and this brought aboir 
a revival of the earlier disorders and consequent misery and desolatio' 
in Central Indiad 

In Oudh the Governor-General, who had the power by treat}^ 
and the right to dictate the necessary measures to ensure 
government, deserted the one minister, Hakim Medi, who couk' 
have reformed the administration. In Hyderabad Nazim-u^ 
daula, who had succeeded Sikandar Jah, was allowed to disini" 
the British officials ‘ who superintended the State assessment: 
Injustice and extortion followed and the country relapsed int*^ 
disorder. But it is unnecessary to detail the “ tumult 
anarchy ” which the policy of non-interference pursued by Bentinc 
entailed. 

There were, however, times when it became impossible to stan' 
aloof “ whilst a tributary or an ally was hastening to destruction . • 
and the reluctant Government of India was compelled to interpn^' 

. . . both with council and with arms, and placed its conduct 
constant contrast to its professions. Inconsistency was therefot^,,. 
the main characteristic of the proceedings of the government > 
its transactions with the native principalities beyond its o"' 
borders. . . . The same policy that was disposed to consign Mab'' 
and Rajputana to the renewed horrors of the predatory systet’^ 
commanded the governor-general to carry his negotiations acro' 
the Indus and to establish new relations with Sinde and Afghanistan. 
The inconsistency was severely puni.shed; but the results belof 
to a subsequent period. 

In 1831 Bentinck was induced by a rebellion in Mysore caus*- 
by misrule to act under a clause of the treaty of i799 
the country under the direct administration of British offici 
leaving the raja only his titular dignity and a liberal allow ancj i 
The administration greatly improved, the foundations were 


f 


1’ 


f‘c 


l.ll I;. 


^ S< c Mill and Wil f>n, nf). rV , IX. pp. 
witli tht: Statt s are dci iilcd. 

Alill and Wilson, op. at., Vol. IX. pp 254-255 
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resent prosperity/ and it has been admirably governed by 
princes since Lord Ripon restored it in i8Si. 

Coorg was annexed in 1834 after some hard fighting as a sequel 
the defiant hostility of its ruler Vira Raja. This blood-thirsty 
tyrant had killed all his male relatives, in many cases with his own 
^^nds, and after his capital Mercara was taken he was deported 
Benares. The Jaintia districts adjoining Sylhet were taken over 
^835 after the ruling chief had refused to surrender men who 
kidnapped British subjects and sacrificed them to Kali. British 
had already been enlarged by the peaceful lapse of Cachar 
the government in 1830 on the death of its ruler. 


/Y. 


^tit whatever policy the Governor-General might decide to follow 
P r there remained only two sovereign powers in India, 
^ English and the Sikh, for the Mirs of Sind 

fell within the category of Indian rulers. 

Commercial as well as political interests made peace beyond 
borders of British India an CvSsential aim of the company, 
signed treaties with the Mirs of Sind which conceded 
j ^ ,^Tcning of the Indus to the navigation of the world.” Diplo- 
U) missions were exchanged with Ranjit Singh, who had suspected 
diese commercial treaties covered plans for annexation,'^ and a 
of ‘‘ perpetual friendship ” was signed between the British 
^ikh governments in 1831. But a policy of peace beyond 
^^ontier was hardly encouraged by the benevolent neutrality ” 
^be company when Shah Shiija in\aded Afghanistan in 1833 
his throne from Dost Muhammad, his rival in possession. 
^ immediate result of this invasion was the defeat of Shah Shiija 
)^ndahar in July 1834 and his return to Ludhiana. 

. he diplomatic horizon was not, however, bounded by the 
^ l^hbouring States of the Punjab and Sind. Minto had embarked 
lH>lic; of wider alliances in anticipation of Frencli aggression, 

I, which soon dissolved. But since the days of Napoleon 

h^r Lurnpean power had risen in the East and the dread was 


riof 


I.i c-WarruT, t/*. t 7 /., p. 1/3 

“ PiS'.orv nf Sikfii, i\p. lyi- 
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„ded of a Russian advance upon India. “ The British Cover 
athome laid down the principle, big \rith momentous consequence, 
that the independence and integrity of Afghanistan are essential i' 
the security of India.” ^ 


In the opinion of Thornton,- Bentinck did “ less for the mterc'' 
of India and for his own reputation than any 
Westeniiziiiioii. occupied his place since the commencement e. 

the nineteenth century, with the single exception of Sir Georgjj 
Barlow.” Marshman takes a contrary view.® But it is beyo*’’ 
question that Bentinck’s governor-generalship marks the beginnin- 
of modern India and that this was largely due to the effects of h' 
policy. 

When he laid down his office in ’March 1835 he had seen niai a 
changes. The company no longer engaged in trade and tht'^j 
fleet of Indiamen had been dispersed, the members of the 00;,^^ 

^ T 1* _ _ __ .,1 _ the’ 


service and the officers of the Indian army were abandoning tin’ 
eastern mode of life, and western education had become the offi^ 
policy. 

From the standpoint of the European in India the greaU* 
change in conditions was the spectacular shortening of the tu 
taken to travel between England and India. This improveni^V 
has steadily gone on until what once meant at least six month? 
sea in a sailing vessel vv-as reduced to under a week when Imp^^^^ 
Airways landed mails from London at Karachi on the 5th April i9'[' 

Steam first “ brought England to India ” when the Ejiferpfp' 
helped by her sails, reached Diamond Harbour at the mouth ^ 


cc 


n( 

la 

Pc 


Ml 


the Hooghly on 8th December 1825, having left Jmgland on 
H^th August.'^ In 1830 the overland route by Suez was first open* 
and in 1836 the Bombay government were able to congratul|| 
the court of Directors on tlte arrival of despatches from Lond^ 
in forty-five days.^ The first of the Peninsular Company’s stean^*^ 
was the WilliaT?! Fazveett of 206 gross tonnage and 60 horsc-po^v^ 




i{ 


' Pise of the British Dominion in India, p. 269. “ Op. at., p. 

3 Op. cit., Vol. III. pp. 80-82. ^ India Ga-^ctie, 12th December 

'* Mill i\n<] W r>p nt., Vnl. IX. pp. 215, 216 and footnote. 
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-_- 1829, which traded with the peninsula of Spain. 'I’he 

company became the Peninsular and Oriental in 1840, and sent the 
indostan of 1800 tons, its first vessel to go to India, by way of the 
in 1842.1 

^ Ihese were improvements in the conditions of English men 
Women living in India, and came from the progress of science, 
ut a change of a deeper character was the direct outcome of 
nek’s own policy. 

1 a Hastings, who may fairly be described as the first and 

governor-general of the company, had looked at India through 
0 eyes of its inhabitants. A good Oriental linguist, he had a 
"^vise understanding of their ways and outlook on life, 
to f^om wishing to change the customs of the people he sought 

In ^I^om by their own methods. He aimed at a revival of 

oian learnine, he mixed freelv with Tndinn« nn tl 


%L 


tan learning, he mi.xed freely with Indians on the friendliest 
and he firmly held familiarity with the languages, customs 
(.Q Religions of the countr}' to be es.sential qualifications for the 


pany’s servants. 

nQjj^i'^i'tii'allis, the first of the Parliamentary pro-consuls, Jenew 
ian?'"® of the country and could not speak a word of any of its 
Stages. He sincerely wished to benefit India, and from his 


pg “ oiin^ciciy \viaucu lu ucucul inoia, and trom his 

standpoint one of the ways in which this could best be 


r '''■as to create a landed aristocracy similar to the count} 
‘lies in his own country, out of the zamindars of Bengal 'Phis 

the first experiment in westernization, and it was hardiv a 
'-'ces.s. 


U; 


^^entinck revolutionized educated India by the introduction of 


■np ^'tiShsh language and western teaching, with the consequent 
eh European democratic ideas. For good or for ill the greatest 

'iilripp ,.L_ _, _ 1 • ■ ■ .1 „ • 


el)., . r --- - b-.^- 

' ^ge which the country has seen since the coming of Islam 

- -.r'.i i-,- . . T f 


The 


"esternization of the politically-minded classes in India. 

’ P. & O. Pocket Book. 
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1823- 'I828. Lord Amherst Governor-General. 

1824- 1826. First Burmese War. 

1826. Storming of Bharatpur. 

Annexation of Assam. 

1828-1835. Lord William Bentinck Governor-General. 

1S30. Annexation of Cachar. 

1831. Mysore administered by the company. 

1833. Charter Act. E.I.C. ceased to be a trading body, 

powers of Governor-General in Council defined. 

1834. Annexation of Coorg. 

Macaulay appointed Law Member of Council. 

Failure of Shah Shuja’s invasion of Afghanistan. 

Ranjit Singh annexed Peshawar. 

1835. Education Resolution. 

Foundation of Medical College, Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


j Consolidation of British Rule 

! A 

* •'T'ER the retirement of Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe 




^hurles 


acted for a year as governor-general, and in August 
^tcaife. ^^35 repealed the press regulations to give 

. journalism in India greater freedom than was then 

^ pwed in England.^ Although this was popular in Calcutta it 
^ J^^^ed Metcalfe's chances of having the confirmation of his appoint- 
I pressed by the Directors upon a Board of Control which 
j make political use of the patronage. 

j Sir Robert Peel, in his short-lived ministry of 1835, appointed 
Heytesbury to succeed Bentinck. But the Whigs came in 
Jib shortly afterwards and Lord Melbourne revoked the appoint- 
and substituted Lord Auckland, who took the oaths at 
j,^^.^^rnment House, Calcuttr, on the 20th March 1836. Metcalfe 
p'^Sned the service, and eventually, as Lord Metcalfe, became 
j^^^Vernor-General of Canada. During the thirty-four years which he 
^pent in India, since he came as a boy of sixteen to tlie College of 
William, Metcalfe had played a prominent part in the political 
of eveiy court from Hyderabad to Lahore, and “ no other 
of m India enjoyed to the same degree the respect and confidence 
native princes. 

Ccorge Eden, Lord Auckland, like his father before liim had 
2^ risen to Cabinet rank in England. He became 

fecund. President of the Board of Trade when the Whigs 

’Jnied to power in 1830, and First Lord of the Admiralty in Lord 

^ minictrv fniir Infpr 'Phc CTOVemor-tjCni'ral clcct. 
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le farewell banquet given him by the Court of Directors, 
hosts of his " exaltation at the prospect afforded him of ‘ doin 
good to his fellow-creatures, of promoting education and knowledg' 
of improving the administration of justice in India, of extendir- 
the blessings of good government and happiness to millions of 1>‘ 
people.’”! 

A quiet even-tempered man of unquestionable ability who nia^‘ 
no enemies and cared for nothing but his work, Auckland’s appoif' 
ment seemed .safe enough at a time when the Indian treason' 
were full and peace reigned over the country. And it seemed ■ 
first as if his good intentions might be reasonably fulfilled. But 1 
suffered from the fatal defect of lack of confidence in himself, '' 
was the obedient exponent of the views of the authorities in England 
and, instead of using his own judgement he trusted to the advi' 
of others, his secretary John Colvin in particular.^ 

With the party manoeuvres of the Whig ministry, which palm' 
“ lie upon lie upon the world without one redeeming feature, 
in defence of its foreign policy, Indian history has nothing to 
Hut it was the Russophobia of Lord Palmerston and his colleag*' 
Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, which k 
to the war with Afghanistan and an overwhelming disaster to o 
British arms. 

Defeat, however disastrous, could be retrieved, as it was retric'* 
later by Nott and Pollock. But the criminal blunder ol the h’ 
Afghan war had a result which spread far beyond the defiles leadi' 
to Jalalabad. In the words of Sir John Kaye, the war in Afghanis!' 
taught the sepoy “ a new lesson and the w'orst, at that time, wh'' 
he could have been taught. He learnt then, for the first time, t'' 
a British Army is not invincible in the field, that the fortune 
the company might sometimes disastrously fail. He believed t' 
our reign n^us hastening to a close. The charm of a century 


Miirshman, History of India, VdI. Ill. p. 112. 
cret Committee Despatch of 25th June 1836 the 
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i .iKiuct throughout. Camb. Hist. British Empire, Vol. IV. p. 4^0. 

- Alaislinian, op. cit., Vol. III. p. 123* 

’ Sir Jolm Kaytr, describing the “. .arbled ” Bliu Book of 1S30. nbich he lev 
;‘tul It dit 'd in *he Blue Book of 1S59. 
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was then broken. In all parts of Upper India it was 
the Bazaars,’’ ^ 




n his internal administration Auckland was sensible and practical. 

^e had been two months in office his govern- 
ration. at the instance of Macaulay removed an 

undesirable anomaly of judicial procedure. Until 
3 ny European might appeal in a civil case from the country - 
^^Urts to the supreme court of the Crown, instead of to the high 
company which tried all Indian appeals. This Act, 
bet*^ ^ ^^de an equality in the form of administration of justice 
in people of India and European residents, raised a storm 

Act ^^S^ish press in Calcutta against what was called the “ Black 
Co Macaulay represented: '‘If [the company’s high 

to administer justice to the great body of the people, 
y should we exempt a mere handful of settlers from its jurisdiction. 
^ take pains to show that we distrust our highest courts, 
expect that the Natives of the country will place confidence 


' ' In U' 

1 '! views on Indian education Auckland was an Anglicist, 

Was not orenared to nceent Macanlav’< <=»Ytr/amiof 


I^tirel ~ prepared to accept Macaulay’s extremist policy of 

teaching; and two years after that enthusiastic 
' :Governor-General, in 1839. 

. ^^'^og grants for Oriental publications and refusing to starve 
di‘i P^icntal institutions.^ He had substituted the vernacular 

st I ^^sian in the lower courts of Bengal in 1837, but this had 
and unfortunate effect of discouraging education 


Muhammadans, a discouragement from which tliey 


e 1y<-'t completely recovered.‘ Bentinck had founded a reformed 
d college in Calcutta for the training of Indian students, 

' was followed by similar colleges in Bombay and Madras. 


hii'' 


‘ Ot^tory of the Sepoy iVar in India, Edn. 187?, Vol. I. p. iy*?. 

‘‘ Usual term used in India for “ country ” us distinguished lVo;n “ urb fu 


^^ual term used in India 
k ^ (P^’onounred “ mofussil *’). 

‘ 1 . ^dticatton of India, iVIayhcv\, p 25 

1 * • PP. -213-215. 

, W6TW Iv'ha, ed. ir J. Cumniimc 1932. (‘h VIII , bv .Sir 1 ‘. fhit 
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se were encouraged by Auckland, and ‘‘ as thougl 
ndia’s departure on a westward road a Brahman demonstrator, 
before a hushed and breathless class of medical students, dissected 
a human body.'' ^ 

Questions involving religion are always a difficult matter in 
India, and Auckland's settlement of the company's official con¬ 
nexion with Hinduism showed good judgement. This connexion 
had been for years a scandal and an offence to pious Hindus and 
professing Christians alike. While reserving the right to interfere, 
should the rules of common humanity or order be broken, Auckland 
put an end to British official interference in the management pt 
the temples, in the religious proceedings of the priests, and in the 
arrangement of Hindu ceremonies and festivals. The pilgrim tax 
was abolished, fines and offerings ceased to form part of the 
government revenue, and no serv’ant of the company could any 
longer be employed in the collection or management of such 
moncy.^ 

Irrigation is of vital importance in Indian agriculture, especially 
in districts where the annual rainfall averages less 
Irrigation. iuches.^ Systems of irrigation such as 

canals, storage rescr\^oirs and dams had been known at least in 
parts of India for a longer period than in any other country, with 
the possible exception of Egypt and Mesopotamia. But at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century^ the Mogul works h.ad fallen 
into ruin, and modern irrigation in India began in 1819 on the old 
Delhi canal. In 1836 -38 Captain (Sir Arthur) Cotton by his work 
on the great eleventh-century masonry weir on the Cauvery made 
l anjore the richest district in Madras."^ 

These were local improvements, and Auckland must be credited 
with creating the first large irrigation project under British ad¬ 
ministration. Before he left India he had obtained the sanciioii 
of the Directors for Colvin's scheme for the great Ganges Canal, 


^ VV/t Education of India, p. i9- 
- Alarshman, op. cit., V'ol. IJI. pp. 200, 201. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, P]>- 227-228. 

< Moditn India, 2n.l Bdn., Ch. XII., by Sir Wan’, pp. 189*191. 
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t up a committee to deal with it.^ But the Afghan war had 
d the treasury, and the works were left to be begun and 
eted by his successors. 

le irrigation scheme was produced as a protective measure 
against a recurrence of the appalling famine of 1837 
and 1838 which devastated the Doab from Allahabad 
'Delhi, following on the drought of 1836. Private and public 
ort, where there was no organization for famine relief, could tio 
ery little, and 800,000 persons were estimated to have died of 
nunger or disease.^ In Cawnpore a special establishment patrolled 

le streets and the river to remove corpses. In Fatehpur and Agra 
♦nilar measures were adopted. Hundreds of thousands died in 
obscure villages. . . , The dead lay on the roadside imburied and 
unburnt, till they were devoured by wild animals.'’ ^ 


The relations between the Government of India and the Indian 
States and the immediate and ultimate effects of the 
policy of non-inter\^ention are illustrated in Oudh, 
which was consistently misgoverned. Since Clive 
Created the huflPer State British bayonets had kept its rulers secure 
the throne. This had taken from the people of Oudh tli<‘ir one 
remedy against intolerable oppression—rebellion and deposition— 
'‘Vbich in a purely Oriental and despotic government was the equivalent 
a general election under a modern democratic constitution. 
Stipulations made by the company, as in 1801, that the Oudli 
•^<lnnnistration under its own officers should be “ conducive to the 
prosperity of the people, had proved futile. Bentinck’s thront had 
been ineffectual,^ and in 1837 Auckland entered into negotiations 
''‘ith the kingdom. With considerable difliculty he induced the 
king^ Muhammad Ali Shah, to accept an alteration in VVcIlcsley^s 
V treaty of 1801. By the new treaty the British Governincnt reserved 
I tu itself the right of appointing its own officers to carry nji the 

‘ ^ Life of t.ord hidJ .nd, 'rrottcr, pp. 3. 

I “ i V/., Trotter, p. 2.?. 

■ L't onomiL IlisU iy rf Outt, p. 431. 

j ^ Mnrshman, op. cit , Vof Ill. pp. 27, .iS. 
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sary reforms, should hereafter at any time gross and syst 
oppression, anarchy and misrule . . . seriously endanger the 
tranquillity.” Indian institutions and forms of administratioi 
to be maintained “ to facilitate the restoration of those tern 
to the sovereign of Oudh when the proper period for such restor 
shall arrive.” ^ 

The home authorities were not prepared to shoulder l 
responsibility of paramountcy and the treaty was disallowt 
although with considerable lack of candour the king was merci 
informed that the additional subsidiary force agreed to would nol 
be required. Lee-Warner makes the following comment on th 
Directors’ decision: ‘‘This ill-considered opposition to the IndicJ 
government bore fruit in due course, and nothing but anncxatior 
remained for Oudh and other principalities.” 


The leading factor in the Asiatic question, starting from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, was the eastward advance of 
Russia, and the points of interest to the British Foreign Office 
were Persia and Afghanistan. 

The ambitions of Russia had led her eastward from Georgia, 
which she annexed in i8oi, to a dominating influence at the Iranian 
court where in 1834 ^^e Russian agent Count Simonich was 
urging the new Shah Muhammad Mirza to take Herat; an action 
which was fully justified by repeated acts of hostility committed by 
its rulers.- 

The situation had changed considerably since 1S14, when the 
British home Government had concluded a defensive treaty with 
Persia; a treaty from the fulfilment of which England had shrunk 
in Persia’s hour of necd.**^ But in point of fact it did not matter 
to India whether Persia occupied Herat or not, even if she held 
that city in dependence on Russia. It was a large assumption for 
Palmerston, the foreign secretar}^ in London, to maintain that 
the capture of Herat involved imminent peril to the security and 

* The Ahitirc States of India, pp. 146 149. 

‘ M.^rshman, of>. cit., Vol. HI. p. i::i. 

The First Ajp.hon li ar, Sir H. Moriinv-r Dui.ukI, p. 30. 
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tranquillity of the British dominions in India; while it 
^ a geographical absurdity for him to say that Afghanistan was 
then the Company’s frontier. It was separated from British India 
by the Punjab, Bahawalpur, Sind and the Rajputana desert, which 
as Sir Mortimer Durand observed was in itself alone no bad frontier.^ 


Nor had the British Government any quarrel with Afghanistan. 
Dost Muhammad had risen to power in that country by his own 
ability in 1826 and he had successfully defeated Shah Shuja’s efforts 
to win back his throne eight years later. He had a grievance against 
the British for their benevolent neutrality ” to Shah Shuja on 
diat occasion; and Peshawar, which had been taken by the Sikhs, 
was in the hands of the company’s ally Ranjit Singh. However, 
in May 1836 the Amir sent a formal letter of welcome to Auckland, 
referred franldy to his difficulties with the Sikhs and volunteered 
to be guided by the governor-general’s advice.^ 

In July 1837 the Shah of Persia moved on Herat and the first 
Russian scare began in England, encouraged by an alarmist pamphlet 
Written by (Sir) John MacNeill, the British minister in Persia.^ 
In September 1837 Captain Burnes, a daring explorer and enter¬ 
taining writer, but of only average ability,'^ arrived at Kabul as the 
representative of the Government of India. His mission was 
ostensibly commercial, but actually it was political. 

Dost Muhammad told Burnes that if the British Government 
Would help him to regain Peshawar he would break otF his negotiations 
with Russia and dismiss the Iranian envoy then in Kabul. In his 


anxiety to regain the lost province the Amir assured Burnes that 
^10 would be willing to hold it in fief from Ranjit Singh and transmit 
customary presents. 

There can be little doubt,” Marshman observes,“ that if 
Cord Auckland had boldly faced the question and entnistcd the 
solution to Captain Burnes at Cabul and to Captain Wade^ at 


^ The First Afghan H\/r, p. 62. 

Camh. Hist. British Fmpire, Vol. IV'. p. 491. 

* Alarshman, op. cit., V'ol. HI. p. 124. 

^ Durand, op. at., p. 34. ^ Maislunan, op. at., VoK III. pp. 125, 12b. 

* The British frontier .iLithoritv,” Resident at the Sikh Court trom 1S27 to 
^^39 (History of the Sihhs, pp. 183, 225). 
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[liana, it would have been brought to an early and satisfa< 

The overtures of Persia and Russia would in that case have 
been definitely rejected and Dost Muhammad, secured as an ally, 
would have become an effectual barrier against encroachments froTn 
the west/^ 

Auckland rejected the proposal. Dost Muhammad made a final 
appeal to the Governor-General in which he implored him “ to remedy 
the grievances of the Afghans and to give them a little encourage¬ 
ment and power,” ^ to which Auckland sent a contemptuous reply. 
The Amir then turned to the Russian envoy who made with him 
and with the Kandahar chiefs treaties which were hostile to British 
interests, and Burnes left Kabul in April 1838. 

British policy in 1838 was what it had been in 1809 when 
Elphinstone’s embassy had been sent to Shah Shuja, “ to interpose 
a friendly power in Central Asia between us and any invading power 
from the west.” Auckland proposed to create this power by en¬ 
couraging the reluctant Ranjit Singh to invade Afghanistan,^ under 
certain restrictions, and by helping Shah Shuja to regain his throne. 
A tripartite treaty was signed in July 1838, by which the Government 
of India limited its responsibilities to the appointment of a repre¬ 
sentative at Kabul, to the supply of officers to discipline and command 
Shah Shuja’s army and to make an advance of money to pay it. 


Auckland was soon persuaded that unless the Government of 
India engaged as principals in the expedition it 
\vlr could only end in complete failure. Sir John Keene 

was accordingly given supreme command of forces 
amounting to 21,000 men in an enterprise ** universally condemnci^i 
outside the ministerial circle in Downing Street and the secretaries 
at Simla.” ® Macnaghten long accustomed to irresponsible office, 
inexperienced in men and ignorant of the country and people of 
Afghanistan,” was appointed chief political officer.’* 


1 

2 

li 


Alarshman, op. cit., Vol. III. pp. 128, 120. 
Histof-y of the Sikhs, pp. 210-^21. 
Marslnnan, op. cit.y VdI. Hi. pp. 132, 13.^ 
! > .r-.ncl, op til., p. 69. 
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'wo months before the field army concentrated in November 
1838 the Persians had raised the siege of Herat. The soul of its 
defence had been a young Bombay artillery officer Eldred Pottinger. 
He had come to Herat after exploring in Central Asia, and his 
dispositions successfully foiled all the efforts of Count Simonich 
his Russian engineers.^ 

One of the lines of advance of the Afghan Expeditionar}- Force 
Iny through Sind, with whose independent rulers the company had 
treaty obligations. The military consideration of safeguarding the 
line of communications made it necessary to control the countr\L 
In order, therefore, to place Shah Shuja on the throne of Afghanistan 
Mirs of Sind were made to sign a treaty which practically took 
^way their independence, an independence which had only been 
preserved from destruction at the hands of Ranjit Singh in 1S35 by 
the determined attitude of Lord William Bentinck/*^ 

After terrible hardships the two British columns met at Kandahar, 
p- which w’^as entered by Shah Shuja in April 1S39; 

irst Phase, after the capture of Ghazni, Kabul w’as occupied 

in August. Sikh troops joined in these operations, but Ranjit Singh 
Jled on the 27th June 1839, before the events which “ placed the 
Seal of success on a campaign in w^hich he was an unwilliny sharer/’^ 
An army of 10,000 men was left in the country under a capable 
general. But shortly after Dost Muhammad surren- 
pofion. dered in November 1840 and was sent to Calcutta 

^'’ith a liberal allowance, Elphinstone, who was too old and infirm 
for the responsibility, was given command of the army of occupation. 

Afghanistan was now under the ostensible rule of Shah Shuja, 
though it w^as actually being governed by Sir William Macnaghlen. 
fin the strength of his assurance that the tranquillity of the country 
Was ‘‘ perfectly miraculous,” officers were allow^ed to bring up Lieir 
wives and families from India. At the same time the Directois in 
London were urging the Governor-General cither to withdi aw trom 
‘"Afghanistan altogether or strongly reinforce the army oi occupation.’ 


^ IMarshman, op. cif., Vol. III. pp. '35 'i39- ^ p- 

History 0/ ihi Sikhs, pp. 221, 

^ Maibhinan, op. cit., Vol. III. pp. 169, 170. 
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The Second 
Phase, 


lit Auckland did neither although Persia was now friendly, the 
Russian expedition to Khiva had failed, Dost Muhammad was a 
State prisoner, all was quiet in Kalat and Baluchistan, and the 
western borders beyond British India were absolutely safe from any 
prospect of invasion. 

The Afghans hated the presence of the company’s troops in their 
country and were irritated by the not invariably 
tactful control of the political officers. By the end 
of October 1841 the whole country was up in arms. 
On 2nd November Burnes and some other British officers were 
murdered in Kabul by a mob which attacked their house, and the 
British treasury was sacked. Far from making even an effort to 
prevent this catastrophe, the British garrison was withdrawn from 
the Bala Hissar commanding the city, and the whole force encamped 
in an indefensible position on the plain outside Kabul. Supplies 
were openly looted, Kabul was in a ferment, but still the authorities 
did nothing but negotiate. On 23rd December Macnaghten was 
assassinated by Dost Muhammad’s son Akbar Khan outside the 
gates of the city, and although this took place ‘‘ within musket-shot 
of a British army ” ^ not a man was moved to avenge him. 

On the ist January 1842 negotiations were reopened with the 
Afghans. The army under Elphinstone had lost its stores, its morale 
and, naturally enough, much of its discipline. Nothing was left but to 
retreat from Kabul. By the convention it was agreed that Afghanistan 
was to be evacuated, the British forces were to leave behind them their 
treasure, all their guns except six and the hostages already in the 
liands of the Afghans, while bills for an indemnity of fourteen lakhs 
of rupees were drawn on the Government of India,- payable after 
the safe arrival of the force at Peshawar.^ 

On 6th January 1842 the British force—4500 men, 12,000 followers 
together with women and children—began their retreat through the 
snow to the death-traps of the Afghan defiles. On 13th Jannar> the 
one survivor, Dr, Brydon, severely wounded and utterly exhausted, 

* 'I’hornlon, o/>. r//., p. 560. 

•’ 'rhnrnton, np. cit,, pp. 566. 

^ Marsl ruan, op. at.. Vol. HI. pp. i'>i. nj-- 
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Jalalabad. 'Fhe women and children and the wounde 
officers, with the married men who remained alive after the passage 
of the Khurd Kabul defiles,^ had been transferred into Akbal- Khan’s 
teeping. “ Elphinstone’s army—guns, standards, honour, all being 
lost—had been itself completely annihilated,” 

Three months after the British troops left Kabul, Shah Shuja 
was murdered and his weak and dissolute son Fatteh Jang was set 
On the throne with Akbar Khan the actual ruler of the country. 

On the 28th February 1842 Lord Ellenborough became governor- 
general in place of Auckland, whose tenure of the appointment had 
expired. 

Whatever else may be said of Ellenborough he at least had energy 
although during his sliort stay in the country he personally illustrated 
the result “of leaving tooTmuch to the erratic caprice of one man 
his own contribution to the debate on the India Bill of 1833. 

Ghazni fell to the Afghans on the 6th March, but Jalalabad, 
Kandahar and Khalat-i-Ghilzai still held out; and 
the Third Phase. General Pollock relieved Jalalabad. 

^^0 then marched on Kabul, which he reached on i.Sth September. 
Nott after reducing the country round Kandahar joined up with 
Pollock at Kabul, and after demolishing a great covered bazaar where 
^lacnaghten’s body had been exposed, the British force retired upon 
Peshawar. Elphinstone had died while a prisoner but the surviving 
Pritish hostages who had, considering the circumstances, been w'ell 
^1‘Cated, came back to India with the army. 

The operations wffiich ended in the succe.ssful leoccupation 
Kabul and the subsequent retirement from Afghanistan w^c 
tarried out to an accompaniment of proclamations by ^ en oroi g ^ 
'■^nccting alternatclv his panic-stricken reaction to a slight reverse 
«nd a more statesmanlike attitude. His elaborate rcceptjon oi Uw 
Ji^tes of Somnath, which he had ordered Nott to bring back from 
Ghazni, was merely ludicrous. The “ return ’ of the gates n 
‘■wen for the Hindus—' avenge the insult of eight hundred years 
the Governor-General proclaimed. 1 hey had been mac c >> 




’ Maishinan. op. n't., Vol. Hi. p. 
• M;ir?hinan. </). nl . \ o\. Ill. i>. 
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jktigin, had never been in India, and could not therefore have 
been removed by Mahmud of Ghazni. There was no temple of 
Somnath to which they could be restored, and the gates eventually 
found a resting-place in the lumber room of the fort at Agra.^ < 

I’he disastrous business of Afghanistan was ended, not by what 
Thornton describes as the “ masking and mummery of the military 
pageant at Ferozepore, at which Ellenborough originally intended to 
parade the Afghan prisoners, but by the return of Dost Muhammad 
to Kabul, where he reigned until his death in 1863. At his final 
interview with the Governor-General he said: I have been struck 
with the magnitude of your power, of your resources, with your 
ships, your arsenals, and your armies; but what I cannot under¬ 
stand is why the rulers of so vast and flourishing an empire should 
have gone across the Indus to deprive m 5 of my poor and barren 
country.” ^ 

Dost Muhammad had been by turns the rejected friend, the 
enforced enemy, the honourable prisoner, the vindictive assailant 
of the British in India. Early in 1857, through Sir John Lawrence 
and Sir Herbert Edwardes, he finally became a faithful ally. I'hrec 
months later the Mutiny broke over Upper India. But when the 
Punjab was so drained of its European and staunch Indian troops 
“ as almost to invite an Afghan invasion, and when the priests ot 
Kabul and the Amir’s own sons were calling him to bind on his head 
the green turban of Islam and sweep the English from the plains of 
India,” ^ he held to the word he had spoken : “ I have now made an 
alliance wdth the British Government, and come what may I will 
keep it till death.” 


Sind. 


The relations of the Government of India with the Alirs of 
Sind during the Afghan W'ar have already been 
described. Ellenborough went a step further and 
annexed the country. 

\ icwvcd from a military standpoint, Sind w^as a weak point on the 


^ Mnrshmon, op. cit., VoJ. III. pp. 230, 231. 
* Ihid.y p. 233. 

- JAp of Lnid J.u Lrtufc, Aitcheson, p. 12. 
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It was under the divided control of its mirs and guar 
le “ most important of imperial interests,” the water-way of the 
Indus. From the political point of view: ‘‘If Sind had not fallen to 
Wic company it must have been annexed either by Afghanistan or 
Lahore.” ^ But when the manner in which the annexation was 
made is considered, no fairer opinion can be quoted than that of 
James Outram, the Bayard of India, in a letter to his close personal 
friend Sir Charles Napier: “ I am sick of policy ; I will not sa> 
vours is the best, but it is undoubtedly the shortest—that 0/i/ie; sword. 
Oh how I wish you had drawn it in a better cause! ” - 
t olitical officer in Sind, reported ^ that the changea 1 ® ® J 

divided chieftains ” were not a source of danger; an le g . 
'vhen pleading their cause in England, that they “ never contemplated 
‘Opposing our power and were only driven to do so from ^ 

In 1842 Ellenborough replaced Outram in Sind by Sir Char e& 
^’apier, who was given full military and political powers. He was 
5 ent on annexing Sind, and a number of charges against t ^ ’ 

such as levying river-tolls contrary to treaty, were soon collected. 
Liie pressure brought upon the chiefs caused a popular out rea ' on 
15th Februarj' 1843, and two days later Napier heavily defeated the 
Sindians at Miani and again routed them, at Dabo, in March bind 
\vas then annexed with the exception of Khaipur whose ruler had 
supported the British. Napier became the first governor o 0 
province and ruled it with considerable firmness until 1847. 

'I’he Maharaja of Gwalior Jayaji Rao Sindia ^ 

, the regent was loyal to the paramoun Power. Imi. 

in 1843 control of the country had fallen into the 
bunds of the military party. 'I'he army, a body of 30.000 in«. ^tly 
'’flicered bv Europeans and men of mixed dc.scent, _ j j 

m-d the sta'te had fallen into serious misrule. In conjunction 
‘xistence of the formidable Sikh kingdom, with its 70,000 p-. 

1 0/C c:/., p. 136. 

- Ufc of James Outram, Golut,mid, Vol. 1 . p. 33 ' • 

; Tir::;;:;... ■» 
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inriily forces of Gwalior constituted a danger to the peace 
of India. 

P'llenborough, however, refused at first to intervene. But in 
December 1843 he was obliged to use force. Sir Ilugh, afterwandi? 
Lord, Gough the commander-in-chief, entered Gwalior, accom¬ 
panied by the Governor-General, and beat the State troops at 
Maharajpur and Paniar.^ In the treaty signed on 13th January 1844 
the Governor-General emphasized the principle that the British 
Government was bound to protect the person of His Highness the 
Maharaja, his heirs and successors, and to protect his dominions 
from foreign invasion, and to quell serious disturbances therein,*’ " 
and he brought to a final issue by limiting the State army, Sindhia’s 
right to maintain forces at a strength which might be dangerous to 
himself and a threat to his neighbours.^ 

As Lee-Warner remarks: “ Beneath the policy of isolation the 
principle began to be observed that each separate State was one of ^ 
family, and that a common defence and a common welfare wei^. 
objects deserving of attainment.” 

As regards the outward symbols in the evolution of paramountev* 
the British sovereign’s image and superscription instead of the 
Emperor’s had appeared on the company’s coinage since 1835- 
Ellenborough wished to go further, and tried to induce the Mogul 
Emperor to resign his title in the Queen’s favour. Had his idea been 
carried out Victoria would have figured as Padshah Ghazi^ the Islamic’ 
equivalent to the Fidei Defensor which Henry VIII had been granted 
by the Pope for his thesis against the protestantism of Luther. 

Ellenborough was almost entirely occupied with external affairs, 
but during his time in India two important reforms W'ere made. 

d'he organization of the existing police force of British India 
originated in Sind after its annexation in 1843. a 
measure due to its governor Sir Charles Napier. 
'This came to maturity in the Act of 1861 which established a purely 

^ L«*c-Warner, op. cit., p. 39. 

" ibid.y p. 100. 

^ Comb. Hist. British ImUiii Vol. IV. p. 606. 
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JJJ , , , . , of all police duties, and further impro_ 

^sMbulary capable _ P Cur/,on. But at 

were made later, j cr.iY^ofViir.fT 

this point, birth of th ^ ^ ^ 

ay be said oU^e po>*>«>^g 

’ P^CTeata^points of similarity in the customs of the Aryan invaders 
of India and the Saxons who invaded Britain have already been noted. 
The police systems of the two peoples also bore points of resemblance, 
both were based on land tenure. In England the thane in he time 
of Alfred had to produce the offender or pay the damag^. In India 
the zamindar was bound to apprehend all disturbers of the P^e ^ 
to restore the stolen property, or make good its value. ^jb«rdmatc 
tenure holders under the Indian system had their share of respona- 

^>ility for law and order. • i i 

in large towns the police were under an official knonn as the 

><otwal, but the actual executive police of the country vv as mam > 
•- ^presented by the village watchman. His responsibilities entaffed 
the detection of thefts and the restitution of stolen property, or in 
<^lefaiilt he and the village community between them had to make up 
the value Tlie watchman could call upon the villagers to help him, 
parallel to the “ hue and cry ” and the duty of all private persons in 

Mogul police administration, as given in the edict of Abu-l-Faxul, 
Akbar’s minister, rested, as in Saxon and 

^^ysieni of mutual security. It was reinforced by the j ’ 

deport clianges of address to district prefects o po „ 

"f all nciul,bouts in cases of ihcfl, fi.c " or other mislortunc, uas 

"" Thr^tm failed as soon as the Mogul penver 
all higher eoutrol disappeared. Wheu the 

^he provinces, district magistrates wcic appoin t , village 

improvement, and efforts were made to 
police. The first attempt to introduce expert control ca 
Mien superintcnd'Mits ranking with modem p" , 

i'olice were appointed in Bengal. But the select eonmi. cc ^ 

inefficient and oppicbsuc. 
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e the superior officers were too over jq exercise proner 

supervision.^ 

The semi-military police force in Sind ^ forvva"^’ step in 
organization; and at the same time efforts ^^^yere ^o impro 
conditions elsewhere in a branch of the iiw.’iimistration whicn 
Marshman has described as “ disgracefully neglected and inade¬ 
quately renumerated. One magistrate was considered sufficient for 
a population of a million, and the largest scope was thus afforded for 
the venality and oppression of the native police officers, whose 
allowances for half a century had been barely sufficient to cover their 
travelling expenses.’’ ^ Wilberforce Bird, vice-president in council, 
secured some increase in pay, and established the office of dcputy- 
magisti*ate to which all castes and creeds were eligible, which greatly 
improved the efficiency of the department. 

There were at that time millions of slaves in India, and the 
question of slavery had been referred to the Law 
Commission appointed under the Charter Act 
1833. ^^43 ^ passed, through the efforts 

of Bird, which abolished slavery in British India by a stroke of tlio 
pen. 

State lotteries had long since been abandoned in England, but 
they took place twice a year in India until Ellen" 
borough did away with them in 1843. The proceeds 
of the lotteries had been used for the improvement of the Presidency 
towns. 

On 15th June 1844 Ellenborough learnt that the court of 
Directors had revoked his appointment. Their 
Recall of the nr»i*nir»n of thc Govcmor-General is reflected in 


Abolition of 
Slavery'. 


State Lotteries. 


^ , opinion 

Governor-Ojcneral. ^ . , . . • «i »r* 

Thornton s summary ot his administration ^: l b ’ 
purposes were formed and abandoned with a levity which accorded 
little with the offensive tone which he manifested in their defence, 
so long as they were entertained. His administration was not aO 
illustration of any marked and consistent course of policy; it was an 
aggregation of isolated facts.” He had, moreover, devoted hi’ 


* Report of the Imlian Police Conwo'^sloft for 1902-1903, 'Hissini. 
“ Mari.hman, <?/>, cit., \ oI. III. p. ^ Op. cit , p. 608. 
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iies to the army at the expense of the civil service, whi 
--^loiuerably annoyed India House. Nor had the Directors ever 
forgiven him for the gate proclamation which had exposed the 
*^overnment of India to the laughter of England and Europe. 

But it must in fairness be said that Ellenborough at least brought 
the Afghan adventure of his predecessor to the best possible 
^^nclusion, that his attitude towards the Directors was doubtless 
influenced by the fact that he had twice been their master on the 
i^nard of control, and his general policy had the support and sympathy 
Queen Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel. 



The new Governor-General Sir Henry, afterwards Lord Hardinge, 
‘^fdved in India on 23rd July 1844, and his journey illustrates the 
^^iccessivc stages of progress in travel to the East, with the exception 
the air. He came by the overland route in forty-four days; across 
^'^ance, partly by rail; by sea to Alexandria; by river-boat to Cairo; 
Coach and four to Suez; and then to Calcutta by steamer.^ 
Hardinge was a veteran soldier of sixty who had greatly distin- 
^'^lished himself in the Peninsula war and at Waterloo. He had 
been what was then known as secretary at war in a lory 
!*‘iBistry, as well as secretary for Ireland, and he had shown his 
j'^^J^ment to be sound, his decisions clear-cut and his character to 
kinrlly and generous. He told the secretaries to the Go^'ernment 
India, when he took over charge, that he knew almost nothing of 
administration and even less about India, and impressed upon 
oflicials the extreme inadvisability of trying to mislead him. 
^\ithin three months of his arrival in India Hardinge passed a 
resolution which definitely held out the encourage- 
ment of office and promotion to the successful 
ulents of the government colleges and of private institutions, 


l^^nspects which materialized when the universities ot ^ 
^^^^mhay and Madras were founded thirteen years later, with de^^ees 
^^'^‘rosponding to the B.A. and M.A, of the universities in Great 


^*‘Uain.2 


T/u Mah'np' uj im/iu, A. Vusuf Ali, p. ^65. 
Jf ’iun Idiiiinisirati'.ti^ I'h.ikore, p. 353- 
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After careful consideration Hardinge reintroduced 
^ punishment in the Indian Army. Under the oh 

he Army, system the yearly number of sentences of floggin, 


had never exceeded 700. Under the new rule introduced by Bentincl 
increasing insubordination in the service had substituted 


lO/.WiU 

sentences of hard labour on the roads in gangs with thieves and felonno j 


a punishment which inflicted indelible disgrace on the families (jinu 
the soldiers concerned. The degrading punishment of flogging sti|of ^ 
persisted in the British Army and the decision was a difficult ond^)o, 
but, as Marshman says/ “ It is grateful to record that the punish wit 
ment was so rarely inflicted that (Hardinge’s) order became a dea^mo 


letter.^' 

A most 


Economic and 
Social, 


in 


important improvement made during Hardinge 
administration was the carrying out of the cans 18 
schemes projected by his predecessor. Canals haV’ pei 
always been of the greatest benefit to India, and thjWa 
Ganges canal, 525 miles in length, which is still among the greate* 
irrigation canals in the world, was begun, to be completed in 1854* 

In about 1845 surveys were begun on both sines of India for th<| Sii 
construction of railways leading from Bombay and Calcutta into th‘ i I 
interior of the country. But no construction work was started un^* 
the time of Hardinge's successor Lord Dalhousie. 

By the influence of British paramount authority the Govern<^^^‘ 
General induced the rulers of Indian states to abolish satiy feni^l* 


infanticide, and slavery within their territories, and before he left th‘ 


country he had received the assurances of twenty-four princes 
princesses of India that these reforms were being faithfully carri^^ 
out/ 

In his last year of office Hardinge determined to suppress tn‘ 
practice of the primitive tribes of Orissa to make human sacrifices 
in( cease the fertility of their fields. The measures he took in 
Hill Tracts were not, however, successful and it was not until 185 
that the persistent efforts of the Government of India brought aboi’^ ^ 
the substitution of animals in this magical rite. 


of 

Ha 


m; 


to 


Po 

Ha 

de 

le. 


^ Op. cit., Vol. HI. pp. 272-273. 

^ ATnrshman, op. cit., Vol. III. p. 30S. 
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relations between the Company’s Government and thq^ 
Sikh kingdom are the main features of Ilardmges 
n, administration. 

•t Ra„jit Singh had found the Punjab a waning confederacy broken 
Ohno facUons, pressed by the Afghans and the Marathas and real > 

alto submit to Mtish supremacy. He rmv 

I into a great military kingdom, possessing a thoroughh ^ > 

ti of nearly 50,000 regular troops wnh more than^3j» g , ^ 

iof' 0,000 well-armed yeomanry and militia. fnriresses at the 

h 'vith difficulty, the Pathan tribes with troops and fortre.sses a^^ 
a-mouth of the passes; and as long as he lived the Sikh kingdom iias 

*'1 friendly alliance with the British. i\/lilnraia died in 

The situation abruptly changed when the grea of Ijje, 

^ ^^ 9 . Ranjit Singh’s power had lam in the masterlul g 
^Ite'rLalityJhe ha'd Jnded no Po™-™* 

'vas the signal for anarchy in the kingdom, c vear-old 

the struggle over the accession, Dtad^^^ 
of Ranjit Singh was proclaimed Maharaja m 43- 
^ingh chief minister. But the supreme power res • pp^heJeath 
•'he Sikh forces, which had been completely out of since the deat 

'•f Ranjit Singh, had no restraining influence as the ore gn officers 
had been driven to escape from the country or t ^ j.- 

Neither the military leaders wdio were constantly ^‘n^^fear^ol 

'^‘utiny, nor the State officials who were oh ige . • scheme of 

;» .1 Jsoldiery .hey were unable “d^^^Tme^ 

';avc also drifted, into ‘ doing sonietlung. campaign, 

what that something should be. Indian regiments 

‘‘'Id reports of unrest in some of the comp writing to 

lessened Sikh respect for the British powe . ^ p ,^or.General to 
;'^nckland from Kabul in 1841 had urged i / j. ^he province 
"crush the Sings, macadamize the Punjab an / ^ j, 5843 

Peshawar to the dominions of Shah hoojah , and 


‘ ni,:ory of the Sikhs, p. 222 and footnote. 
‘ 77/' Nativr of India, p. 139* ^ 

^ Mni'shu'ian, *fp- <'it y Vol. Ill- P- ^ 75 * 
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the object lesson of Sind before them, the Khalsa ha* 
ihiprcssion, however erroneous, that the British intended to anne 
their country. 

It was peculiarly unfortunate that at so critical a juncture Cle 
who was Wade’s able and wise successor, should have been withdravV: 
from the Sikh court and replaced in 1844 by Colonel Broadfoo^ 
The new Resident had energy and ability, but he was distrusted b; 
the Sikhs, and his appointment was generally held by the English 
India greatly to increase the probabilities of war.^ 

At the same time the perfectly natural distrust with which th 
Government of India viewed the confusion, crime and genen^ 
restlessness in the Sikh kingdom made a concentration of troops 
the Punjab frontier an unavoidable precaution. In 1838 the compan,' 
had only 2500 men and a battery of artillery near the Sikh border 
Auckland sent up considerable reinforcements, and these wen 
increased by Ellenborough, who saw the political situation 


The First 
ST:h War, 


the light of an armed truce,” to about 14,000 men and 48 
guns.2 j 

On the nth December 1845 the Sikh army of 30,000 men at thtj 
lowest estimate ^ with 150 guns under the commanH 
of Lai Singh and Tej Singh crossed the Sutlej an^ 
invaded the territory of their British allies. In la- 
proclamation of the 13th December the Governor-General emphasiz^^' 
the desire of his government that there should be a strong Sild 
administration in the Punjab to control its army and protect d* 
subjects. He went on to say that “ he had not abandoned the hop\ 
of seeing that important object effected by the chiefs and people 
tliat country,” but that war was now declared because the ‘‘ violator 
of treaties and the public peace ” required punishment.** 

Sir Hugh Gough, with the Governor-General serving under him 


' History of the Sikhs, pp. 279-2S2 and footnott 

“ Ibid., footnote to p. 279. Camb. Hist. British India, Vol. I V. p. 549, ^ 

the tola] sLrcnt?th on the iVonticr, exclusive of hill stuiions, as 17,012 men 
66 aims, when Kllenborough left India. ^ 

History of the Sikhs, p. 291 and lootnote i, but see footnote 3 10 p. 
which '' a h’f^her fiKure. 

he .Xatiz e States .yj India, p. * 40. 
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>r,C 


inteer, marched upon the Sikh army near Ferozepore with about 
17,000 men and 69 guns. Mudki, on i8th December, was a British 
success. The Sikhs fought in the “ soldiers’ battle of the campaign, 
they have always fought—magnificently and they deserved 
better leaders. On the night of 21st December, after the first day of 
the battle of Firozeshah, the fate of India trembled in the balance. 
But Gough was a leader of the greatest determination and Firozeshah 
was won next day after a desperate fight. The British casualties 
were 2415 killed and wounded, and the Sikh losses were much 
heavier.^ 

The British victory of Aliwal followed on the 28th January ^ 4 » 
^nd an incident which took place when the fight was ovei is 
recalling. By order of the Governor-General a royal salute was hred 
from the British camp and the bands played the national antiem. 

he Sikhs on the opposite bank of the Sutlej followed suit an t cir 
bands were heard playing “God save the Queen. ** Ihe cecisi\e 
^^attlc of Sobraon was fought on loth February and Lahore was 

occupied by the British ten days later. , 

The Governor-General was not prepared to annex the I unjab, it 
^ would have been contrary to the company’s declared 

iatarf poHcy and would have meant an army of occupation 

of prohibitive size. Nor could he support the 
existing government, which fas selfish, intriguing and unstable, 
making a definite subsidiary alliance. The treaties of Lahore, 
^*gned on 9th and nth March 1846, were a compromise. 

Fhe terms of peace included the Sikh renunciation of a territor}^ 
■'^«>uh of the Sutlej; the annexation by the British of the Julhmdur 
b^oab between the Sutlej and the Beas; the ceding of aa imir am 
Hazara in perpetual sovereignty to the company, the 
^be Sikh army to 20,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, ' 

36 guns in addition to those taken in action; the i , 

1‘ecognized and the company disclaimed intcdcrcnce in t t in 




^tffairs of the Silch kingdom. A torce was to occupv 


of thr Sikhs, footnote, pp. 296, 297. 

** Th. S:k/is ami the Sikh U ur.v, ( Ani ral .Sir Chui le ' 

Ug. 


.•h anJ A. D. Innes, 
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Kashmir. 


end of the year to protect the Maharaja and ensure the execution 
of the terms ; and Henr}’' Lawrence remained as agent at the 
Sikh capital.^ 

On the i6th March, by the treaty of Amritsar, Hardin* 
established Raja Ghulab Singh, the Rajput ruler ot 
Jammu, in the subordinate sovereignty of Kashmir,“ 
which had been taken over from the Sikhs in lieu of a war indemnity. 
Kashmir was granted as “ the independent possession ’’ of Ghulab 
Singh and the heirs male of his body. This limitation of tenure bears 
on the question of adoption and lapse which was already engaging tlie 
iiticiUion of the Government of India ^ and was to become a prominent 
feature of Lord Dalhousie^s policy. In token of British supremacy 
the Maharaja was required by the treaty to present “ annually to 
the British Government one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats ol 
a})proved breed (six male and six female) and three pairs of Kashmir 
shawls.’’ 

Ghulab Singh had started life as a trooper in Ranjit Singh’s i 
army. He had received Jammu as a reward for gallantry, and as a 
minister of the Khalsa he had taken a leading part in the negotiations 
after Sobraon. His elevation to the throne of Kashmir was unpopular 
among the Sikhs,^ and Lai Singh the chief minister of the Lahore 
government instigated Shaikh Imam-ud-din the late governor of the 
country to raise an insurrection in October 1846. This was promptly 
put down by Henry Lawrence with a British force assisted by 17,000 
of the Sikhs who had recently been fighting the company; and Lai 
Singh was deported. 

The Sikh government, to avoid anarchy in the kingdom, asked 
for a continuance of British support, and by the revised treaty ol 
16th December 1846^ an arrangement was made which was only 
short of annexation. The Company assumed administrative control. 

.\ Sikh council of regency w^as appointed to act under a British 
Resident who was given an efficient establishment of assistants to 

^ For text of the Treaties see History of the Sikhs, Appendices XXXH'- 
XXXV. 

~ For text <>f Treaty see Jhid., Appendix XXXV'I. 

Ihi- S'atnc Slates of India, p. 141. ‘ History of the Sikhs, p. .UV' 

‘ Jhid.y Appendix XXXVII. 
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control every department ot the government, internal anc 
external, and a British garrison was kept in Lahore. The British 
Resident was Henry Lawrence, and he with the assistants of brilliant 
»omise and fulfilment whom he chose may be called the shadoN\ 
administration ’’ of the famous Punjab commission which was to 
come. 

'Lhe strictest economy was now a pressing necessity and the 
Governor-General made drastic reductions in the 
army, which had been increased since 1838 by 
120,000 men. Hardinge disbanded the P^hce 
hattnlions and reduced the rank and file of the company s orces >> 
50,000 men. But at the same time he organized three moveable 
brigades of all arms at Lahore, Jullundur and Ferozepore. 


ylnfiv 


I*® 


On the 12th January 1848 James Ramsay, tenth Earl of Dalhousie, 
became Governor-General. His predecessor left India with the 
->nviction that “ it would not be necessary to fire another shot^ in 
India for seven years.”* That Henry Lawrence sailed with him, 
when he went to England two months later, was as unfortunate as 
tbe withdrawal of Clerk from the Sikh capital in 1844. But nothing 
oould have prevented the second Sikh war. 

British control over the Lahore government could only have been 
effective had the company’s authority been universally felt and 
'■^'‘-'ognized. But the Sikhs, although they numbered barely one- 
sixth of the population of the Punjab, were united in the proud 
'nemory of their achievements, and they were not yet inclined to 
^■tttle down as farmers. A signal for a rising could still set 

a blaze; and that signal was given three months after Dalhousie 


^Dok office. 

Mulraj, governor of Multan under the Lahore admimstrat . 

' had sent in his resignation; ^^Ln’iab 

civil servant, was ordered down from e > 
hominally to superintend the installation of the neu goveri 
‘^^tually to tuke over the management ot the country an mtr 


^ Morshman, op. nt.^ pp. 3^3' ^ 

- Marshiuan, op. cit., Vol. III. p. 
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%h 


V system of finance and revenue.^ Opposition to this radical i 
change was certain, but Sir Frederick Currie, the Resident at Lahore, i ( 


sent no force with which to support this policy. An escort of 350 
Sikhs and Gurkhas under Lieutenant Anderson was consider; * 
enough. With the connivance of Mulraj the two British officers 
were murdered at Multan on the 20th x^pril, Mulraj then issued a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the province, of every creed, 
to rise against the English in a religious war. 2 • 

Lieutenant (after\vards Sir) Herbert Edwardes who was at Bannu 
covered fifty miles by road and river in twenty-four hours in a gallant 
though unsuccessful effort to take Multan and crush the insurrection. 
But the Government of India deferred action during the hot weathert 
on the advice of Lord Gough. In September General Whisli laid 
siege to Multan, but the defection of the Sikhs forming the bulk ot 
his force soon compelled him to retire. 

By this time the Punjab was up in arms. The Maharani, a source 
of widespread intrigue, had been deported, but the Sikh army Wi 
I burning to fight and there was not “a chief or an officer who wat^ 

I not eager to shake off the yoke of the foreigners and again to enshrine 
j the national idol of Sikh supremacy.” 

The Sikhs openly gathered under Sher Singh and Chattar Single 
Secov ' SiJ'h Gough concentrated his troops at Ferozepore. 

IVar. '^ ^^ 5 ^^ October Dalhousie, before leaving Calcutta 

for the front, made his pronouncement: “I hav'<^ 
wished for peace. ... I have striven for it. . . . But unwarned by 
precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called ft^t* 
'.'•ar, and on my word, sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance/’ 
The Governor-General had written to the Secret Committee 
London on the Multan outbreak: ‘‘There is no other course open 
us, but to prepare for a general Sikh war, and ultimately to occupy 
the country.” ^ 

Gough crossed the Ravi on the i6th November® and, after tw*^ 

" Marsl.'man, op. cit., Vol. III. p. 311. ^ Ibid.^ p. 313. 

^ Li/tf of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 7 Vottcr, p. 38. 

^ 7ih C)ctobei m<S48, Parliamentary Papers, 1849, XLI. p. 374. 
j>.jlliousic to Wellington daied 7th December i84v^, Life uf the Alarquis uj 
Dalhousie, Lee-Wanior, Vol. I, p. igr. 
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fef^ctions, met lllhe Sikh main army of 30,000 to 40,000 men 
^*^!fiin\vala on the lifternoon of 13th January 1S49. Sher Singh 
manoeuvred to force! an action and Gough advanced to the attack 
^Vith 14,000 troops aiid about an equality in artillery. The British 
losses were 89 British^and 43 Indian officers killed, the casualty lists 
showed more than 22^ killed and wounded, and four guns and the 
colours of three regiments were lost. The news of the battle made a 
bad impression in England, and it was decided to supersede Gough by 
Sir Charles Napier. 

But Chilianwala was not a defeat. Better leading by subordinate 
commanders and the coming of darkness enabled the Sikhs to remain 
the field, but their own losses had been heavy and their confidence 
^vas shaken. On the 2ist February Gough won a brilliant and 
Complete victory at Gujrat on the Chenab. The second Sikh var 


^ Was over. 

' ] On the 29th March 1849 the Punjab was annexed by proclama- 
' and the Maharaja having resigned his sovereignty in favour o 

^ ffic company was pensioned and required to reside outside the state. 
' By the terms agreed upon,^ ‘‘ The Gem called the Koh-i-noor, which 
was taken from Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk by Maharajah Runjeet 
f Singh, shall be surrendered by the Maharajah of Lahore to the 
Queen of England.’' 

^ A board of government was appointed to administer the Punjab 

' ^'onsisting of Henry and John Lawrence and C. E. Mansell, who was 
' replaced in 1851 by Robert Montgomery. Under them were the pick 
^ ^f the north-western province, Barnes, John Nicholson, Edwarc Cb, 
’ Edward Thornton 2 and many other young soldiers and civilians. 

1 Ihe Punjab became known as the non-regulation province am 
> the accessibility of the officers and the personal influence t 
' ^^int^d did more for the pacification of the country than regiment^ o 
^^ddiers,” ^ Under Sikh rule the only oflicers of state had been so t u rs 
^ tax-gatherers and the punishments fine or mutilatioi . ^ or 

there been a civil court outside Lahore. Instead of the mountains 


\ 


* Dalhousie, Lcc-Wanicr, Vol. I. pP* 242. -> 3 - ' 

^ '■* I’lic hisroriiin, and author of the ri Jftdta. 

* Lije of Lord [.aurevee, Aii^.Ubun, p. 59 - 
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regulations piled upon the older provinces Montgomery gave the 
people of the Punjab a concise manual written on a few sheets of 
foolscap.^ Henry Lawrence did not see altogether eye to eye with 
Dalhousie, and in 1853 he went to Rajpiitana while John, aftcrwardvS 
Lord Lawrence, became the chief commissioner of the Punjab. 
How the country was disarmed, the frontier defended by the creation 
of the Punjab Frontier Force, roads and bridges and irrigation canals 
constructed, may be read in the first Punjab Administration Report. 


From North-Western India the attention of the Government 
was now drawn to its eastern neighbour, tliC 
kingdom of Burma. Since the withdrawal of the 
British Resident, trade and the ship-building industr}', 
the business of the small European community at Rangoon, had 
suffered badly. In 1851 the English merchants complained of 
incessant acts of oppression and atrocity. Reparation was not 
forthcoming and Commodore Lambert of the Fox, who was “ t(/o 
combustible ” to brook the ways of the Burmese authorities, pre¬ 
cipitated hostilities. 

The Governor-General tried, nevertheless, until March 1852 to 
avoid war. But when the attitude of the court of Ava made hostilities 
inevitable he took every precaution to ensure success. The medical 
and supply services were highly efficient, and the campaign which 
began with the stonning of the Rangoon pagoda on 14th Aprih 
ended in November with the occupation of the Pegu province. 
In the naval escort to the expedition English literature was again 
represented, on this occasion by Jane Austen's brother, the admiral 
Dalhousie refused to advance to Ava as instructions from London 
required. The king of Ava refused to sign any treaty and the 
Governor-General thereupon issued a proclamation on the 20lh 
December 1852 declaring the province of Pegu to be henceforth a 
portion of the British territories. After the annexation Dalhousie 
made a tour through the new province, as he had done in the Punjab? 
to organize the administration.*^ 


* MaesluTum, lif., Vol. I IT. pp. .151-355. 

- Ijfcoj tlic ^faiquis of Dafhoitsie, Lcc-Warncr, Vol. I. Cli. X., Vol. ii. Ch. I. 
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e outbreak of war with Russia in 1854 revived the problem 
which had been so disastrously misjudged by Auck- 
Foreigr Policy. Dalhousie was a statesman of different calibre. 

He grasped the plain fact that the Russian Empire, which did not then 
touch Afghanistan, was beyond striking distance of India, and he set 
his face against any adventure in Central Asia to assist the opetations 
in the Crimea. At the same time he resisted the strong pressure 
brought to bear on him to reduce the European garrison in India.^ 
But he took effective diplomatic action. The treaty which he 
negotiated through Edwardes and John Lawrence with 
I'-Iuhammud was more than a public act of reconciliation. i e ) 
pledging the Government of India to non-interference in .‘\tg anistan 
the treaty raised a friendly bulwark against possible Russian agj^es 
sion, though much of its value was lost in the civil ^^ars \\ 
followed the Dost’s death in 1863. 

, In 1854 an engagement of a more lasting value had een ma e 
with the Kiian of Kalat or Baluchistan, who, like the Amir, promised 
the East India Company “ to be friend of its friends and the enany 
of its enemies.” The Khan and his successors were admitted mto 
the Indian protectorate on terms of ‘‘subordinate co-operation ; he 
opened his territories to British garrisons and to trade, and the riilers 
of Kalat were guaranteed an annual subsidy on condition that t cse 
terms were faithfully fulfilled. Dalhousie had some difficulty with 
the Board of Control over an annual subsidy, but the treaty remains 
to this day the basis of the intimate relations which have CMStcci 
between the Government of India and Kalat ever since.- 

Dalhousie had inherited a policy of non-inter eren^ \y i 

ineornal affairs of the Indian States. On he one 
hand the company exaggerated the .is ■ 

^‘^pense of trying to reform abuses in territories not t ircc . 


. ‘ At the close of Dalhousic’s sovernor-gciu-ralship theic 

round numbers 24,000 royal troops of all ^nks. ^ ^crvinti with lndi:m 
'^‘>itar>- establishment, excluding officers, N.f.O.s .omp.im's pfirelv 

I0t.slled 15.000 .--‘ 

*^dian units totalled 
1 able on 


- ^ .a p. 626. 

Life of the Marquis of Dulhou'Ui 


The Indian ranks serving 
223,000, excluding followers. 


wilU the. compare 
Sec Kaye, of), ar. 


Vol 1. 


I.ee-Warnci, Vol. H- TP 
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rule. On the other hand the princes claimed the right to 
^vern their subjects as they pleased and were under the impression 
that the surrender of a single attribute of power would entail the 
loss of all authority.^ Consequently annexation by the company 
was the only alternative to serious misrule. After 1858 annexation 
was abandoned; and higher conceptions of co-operation and union, 
coupled with the personal responsibility of rulers, took the place of 
the more sterile policy inherited and improved by T.ord Hastings.*^ 

The misrule of Oudh by the king’s favourites was scandalous. 

But Sleeman the Resident who reported upon the 
administration of “ fiddlers and eunuchs . . . the 
knaves who surround and govern the king,” was opposed to extreme 
measures and represented to the Governor-General and to India 
House that the country could be brought under British control 
without appropriating the revenues or wholly superseding local 
agency. To the chairman of the court of Directors he pointed out 
that a line of conduct “ most profitable in a pecuniary view ” might 
he most injiirioir, in a political one, an opinion emphatically 
endormrd by Henry Lawrence,^ and he expressed his conviction 
that the doctrines of what he described as the absorbing school ’’ 
niiist sooner or later produce a crisis in Britisli India.Dalhousic 
held that, badly governed as Oudh undoubtedly was, the consistent 
loyalty to the British of its rulers precluded annexation, but he 
advised complete Jiritish control. The Directors, however, who 
had rejected Auckland's proposals for reform twenty years c-arlier, 
would not listen and, by their orders, Oudh was annexed in Fchriinry 
1856, and its king dethroned. 

^ The safcj'uarding of the rights of the ruling Princes of India under tht: 
paramount Power is instanced in the Butler Keport of 1929 (para. 58), wlicre 
Committee recoial their “suong opinion in view of the historical nature ol ilu* 
reJationship between the paramount Power and the Princes^ that tJic latter shouUl 
lie! be ti Mnoft’ii ccl without their »>wn HgrecruciU ii r< lilt t* U'hip \sith it i»iW 
governinent in British India responsible to an Indian Icgisiatare.*' .See a!si> report 
of the Joint Committee on Indian Constiuuional Reform [Session t 933~34, Vol. h 
Part I., p. 86 (para. 154)]. 

- Nair^e States of India, pp. 129-130. 

^ Quoted by Kaye, Hist. Sepoy War, Vol. I. p. 137 and footnote. 

Life of Oulram, Goldr.inid, Voh II. pp. 97. nS. 
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rjpoh the rejection of these views of the authorities in India 
court of Directors Sir John Kaye makes the following 



comment^' “That the measure made a very bad impression on 
the minds of the people of India is not to be doubted; not because 
of the deposition of a king who had abused his powers; not because 
of the introduction of a new system of administration for the beneht 
of the people; but because the humanity of the act was soiled by 

the profit which we derived from it; . . . we had simply extmguisheu 

one of the few remaining Mahomedan States of India that we might 
add so many thousands of square miles to our 
rnd so many millions of rupees to the revenues o t e ritis mp 
in the East. And who, it was asked, could be safe, if we thus treate 
one who had ever been the most faithful of oui a les. 

But when the influence of India House had been swept awaj 
='fler the shock of the events of 1857, it 'vas the opinion of U osc 
tviscr administrators in India which was large y instrumen a ^ 
leading to the grant of “ sanads of adoption” by Lord Canning “ 
to remove mistrust and suspicion from the minds of the Indian 
princes. , * • ’• r 

Dalhousic prepared a careful scheme for the administration ol 
tlic new province on the lines which had proved succc.ssti. in the 
Bunialv nnH had he remained in India he would undoubtedly haic 


•tvT new province uii . ^ n 

-‘nnjab, and had he remained in India he would undoubtedly 
h'ivcn these reforms the same personal attention. But he did not 

talu- action to disann Oudh, and Canning w'ho succeeded him in 
March 18156 took no such precautions and considered one regiment 
a battciw of artillery a sulHcient force to mamiaiu traiu|Uiili y 
in Oudh. I'he e.x-king had not been paid as 
•iny of the allowances conceded by Dalhousic, and th P ^ 
leniency and reconciliation to the change ot ^ Oudh 

ignored’ to the extent of excluding a large 

^Ificiala from pensions, while sixty thousand^ disbanded sold ^ 
in receipt of wholly inadequate allowance^. 


' Op, cit., Vol. I. p. 152. 

^ Indian Staten Cornmittce Eiport, I 928 - 1929 > P* * 5 - 
pp. ^6i -163. 

“ Life of DaihML.it, Lcc-Wamcr, Vol. II. Ch. lA. 
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'^^Another form of annexation, and the one with which Dalhousie’s 
name is generally associated, was annexation by 


Annexation by 
Lapse. 


Common Defence. 


lapse, a policy already explained. But this had been 
recognized by the Company since 1834 and wai^ 
not an innovation made by the Governor-General. The rule which 
Dalhousie adopted in at least five of the cases with which he dealt 
was simple and direct: In States owing their origin to our grant 
or gift,, if heirs fail, according to the terms of our grant we annex.” ^ 
Satara, Jaitpur, Jhansi, Sambalpur and Nagpur were consequently 
taken over by the government. The court of Directors entirely 
approved of this policy. 

The original British schemes for general co-operation in the 
defence of India included contingents of troops 
furnished by certain states such as Baroda, Hydera¬ 
bad, Bhopal, Jodhpur and Gwalior, forces which were commanded^ 
equipped and paid by British officers. With one exception these 
contingents had to he disbanded. In Hyderabad alone was the 
experiment successful, and this led to Dalhousie’s settlement ot 
the liability of its ruler the Nizam for the common defence. Bv 
the treaty of the 21st May 1853 the strength of the Hyder¬ 
abad contingent was established, “ of not less than 5000 infantry* 
and 2000 cavalry, with four field batteries of artillery . . • 
commanded by British officers, fully equipped and disciplined, 
and controlled by the British Government through its repre¬ 
sentative the Resident at Hyderabad.” For the payment of tht^‘ 
contingent the assigned districts in Berar were handed over to the 
company.^ 

By war Dalhousie had added the Punjab and Lower Burma to 
the British Empire, by diplomacy he had secured 
^ 4 a^minLration western frontier of India, and by his creation 

of the public works department and by his social 
reforms he immensely assisted the moral and material progress ot 
the company’s possessions. 

^ Natk e States of India, p. 152. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 231, 232. 
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Public Works. 


[len Dalhousie went to India there was not a mile of railway 
in the country. The first line to be opened was 
a section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
from Bombay, on the i6th April 1853; when the governor- 
general retired three years later 146 miles were open to traffic and 
^mother 150 were under construction.^ Dalhousie’s railway scheme 
'vas the system upon which the great trunk lines of India have 
since been built.“ 

At the Board of Trade, under Sir Robert Peel, Dalhousie had 
enthusiastically worked for the development of the railways and 
telegraphs of England. He was equally energetic in India, and his 
scheme for telegraphs, like his plans for railways, formed the basis 
nf the present system. On the 24th March 1854 the first telegram 
from Agra reached the Governor-General in Calcutta, and before 
he left the country' the telegraph line stretched from Calcutta to 
Peshawar. Four thousand miles of wire had been erected at a cost ot 
L^ijyOoo and already a yearly revenue of £2^,000 was being derived. 

The Charter Act of 1833 had given the Governor-General in 
council full executive and legislative powers over the provinces of 
Pntish India. But close control was not practicable while it took 

least a week for a dispatch to reach Bombay and Madras from 
Ciilcutta. With the establishment of the telegraph and railway 
systems the freedom of action, previously enjoyed by the provincial 
^authorities, came to an end. The central government was to expen- 
in its turn a tightening up of control by higher authority when 
^be Red Sea cable was laid. 

In iSco Dalhousie brought in a uniform rate of postage through 


§L 


Postal 


h, 


■k*’ot'rntcnt. 


out the country irrespective of distance, by rvhich 
an ordinary letter was carried for a half anna stamp 


'hen equivalent to three'farthings. Later he arranged witli tiic 


' lifi uj ihc M'it'iuis of Dalhnusic, l.cc-Warncr \ol. It PP- iPi. y’’ ' ^ , 

„ ^ Hy .here were n.iles of railway and elecmfieat.on o 

suburban sections and a small portion of the GM. main line »i.. 
^'''rvipletcd. Moral ami Motcnal Proprrss of Jmlia, 1930-^93*- PP- 

be n.,iccJ that thi*^ aniiunl .statement was first published at the in^tane 
l>alhousic. 

1 .c'c-Warner, op. tit.. \ ol. II PP- i'. 
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Education. 


me Government for a postal rate to England of sixpence for 
the half-ounce, and in his own words a Scotch recruit who 
joins his regiment at Peshawar may write to his mother at John o’ 
Groat’s House and may send it for sixpence, which three years agd 
would not have carried his letter beyond Lahore.” ^ Dalhousie 
created the post of Director-General of Post Offices, and was long 
enough in India to see 753 post offices opened and his scheme a 
financial success. The present use of the postal service may be 
realized by the fact that although in India today only about 14 
cent, of the male population and three women out of every hundred 
can write, professional letter-writers abound, and 575 million letters 
and 586 million post-cards were carried in the year 1929-30.“ 

The Governor-General was a strong advocate of education, in¬ 
cluding the establishment of engineering colleges 
for Indians, and his Diary bears witness to his hope 
and confidence that the measures being introduced would soon 
enable the people of India to take a larger part in its administration.' 

In 1853 British Parliament for the first time seriously 

considered the development of Indian education. The dispatch 
sent out by Sir Charles Wood (Lord Halifax) in 1854 outlined 
the scheme to be follow'ed by the Government of India. A properly 
articulated system from the primar^^ school to the university was 
to be established under the direction of provincial Directors ol 
education. Increased attention to vernacular education, both 
primary and secondary, was prescribed, and a system of grants'i 
in-aid; sympathy was expressed for female education; training 
institutions for teachers were advocated; and a policy of rigid 
religious neutrality was emphasized.^ 

Government departments were established in place of the amateu^ 
education committees in the Presidencies, and Dalhousic’s :>iicccssor» 
Canning, set up the universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay* 
The policy emphasized by Wood ‘‘ of extending far more widely tla-’ 


^ Lee Warner, op. cif., Vol. II. p. 205. 

^ .1 fond and Material Progress, 1930 1931. P 271. ^ 

^ Life. f.ce-Warncr, Vol. J. pp. 206, 207, 

* MocUrn India, ed. Sir J. CuinP.mg, Ch. VIII., by Sir P. Hartouj, pp. , 
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^of acquiring general European knowledge ” was launchei 
^’rofessor Thakore has said: “ Without a rigid anatomy of 

structural uniformity and system, the education of our diverse 
nationalities would soon cease to be animated by a common spirit, 
and state agency, legislative and administrative, is the most natural 
source from which to derive this.” ^ 

Finance, forest conservancy and jail conditions were other matters 
which Dalhousie improved. The number of dis- 
■ Worm, p^j^garies was largely increased, the medical service 
tvas opened to Indians and a scheme for the reorganization 
the medical department was recommended to the Court of 
directors. But it is impossible to detail all the Governor-General s 

Activities. 


It may be said, speaking generally of his administration, that 
^ he simplified procedure by decentralization (he divested himself 
the governorship of Bengal) and he freed the secretariats as much 
j As possible from cumbersome regulations and the “ imminent risk 
a paper war ” of office minutes. In a letter to Hobhouse in 1S51 
' hlalhousie wrote: “ The Government of Bombay are like an electric 

I telegraph; they for ever talk at one another on little slips of paper, 

, ' ^^'Cn when they are collected.” 

' Another great administrator took a similar view of depart- 

' ’^icntalism. J.ord Curzon called that feature of government in 
^Jtdia “ an intellectual hiatus ” in a celebrated minute which dc.scrihcd 
I how, for fourteen months an important series of papers went round 

j ^nd round like the diurnal revolution of the earth, stately, solemn, 

j '''Are and slow, before it occurred to a single human being in the 

; ^^Partments that the matter should be mentioned ” to tlie Viceroy^ 

' another occasion Curzon told the Secretary o': State that the 

ATival of a dispatch had caused “ a sort of literary Bedlam.” ^ 

’ Nor was the ability to write a caustic minute the only resemblance 

hetween Dalhousie and Curzon. They were the youngest rulers 
"ho have ever been sent from England to India; Dalhousie was 


Indian /hlmituslraiiori to the Da’xn of Responsible Govtiunient p. 

V, ' of Lord Cnrzoiu by the Eurl of Ronaldsh >v (Marques; of Zi-tland^ 
II. pp. 26, 27, 321. 
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irty-six, Curzon was still under forty. By strengtl 
rose above ill-health or bodily suffering to work with volcanic 
energy, an almost superhuman efhciency and an attention to detail 
which left their mark on every department of government. The/ 
were both determined reformers and they relentlessly pressed 
incessant changes in an equally “ passionate and devoted interest 
in all that concerned the well-being of India.” ^ Autocratic in 
temperament, neither would brook opposition. The Governor- 
General, when he had decided that he was justified, showed no more 
hesitation in annexing an Indian State by the exercise of paramountcy, 
than the Viceroy to intervene to regulate the government of the 
princes. Dalhousie and Curzon were equally enthusiastic in their 
^admiration for the ancient monuments of the country, and rescued 
many gems of architecture from decay and ruin. The first restored 
:tlie Kutb Minar at Delhi, the other recreated the perfections of the 
iTaj Mahal. 

The company’s charter was renewed in 1853, not as formerly 
for twenty years, but until Parliament should 
otherwise direct.” The most important administra¬ 
tive change made by the Act was the removal froiH 
the court of Directors of the right of patronage, which was to be 
exercised in future by the regulations of the board of control. These 
regulations, which were prepared by a committee under the presidency 
of Lord Macaulay, threw the covenanted service open to general 
competition.2 


Charter Acty 

1853. 


On the 29th February 1856 Lord Canning, son of Georp' | 
Canning the statesman, became Governor-General, hoping for j 
peaceful time of office,” but reminding the court of Directors before ^ 
he sailed that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud ma> j 
arise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, but which growing | 

and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm us with ruin. 

^ The words of the quotation arc a reference to I>ord C'urzon in a speech h> 
Lord Moiley, Secrctaiy of Slate for India, in February 1900 {Life of Lord 
Honaldshay, Vol. II. p. 41?)* ' | 

^ (jo^'crfifnerit of India, Ilbert, 2nd Edn., pp. 91, 92. 1 

•*’ Life of Ear! Cannin}*, Cunningham, pp. 3b, 37 - ' 
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Governor-General came to Calcutta in the lull be 
the storm. Oudh was neither disarmed, strongly 
held nor contented. The dispossessed Peshwa’s 
son Nana Sahib lived near Cawnpore. The young 
'^vidowed Rani of the Maratha house of Jhansi felt she had been 
Wronged by the annexation of her State under the doctrine of lapse. 
^ o the Hindu rulers as a body the non-recognition of the principle 
adoption seemed an invasion of their ancient institutions, 
^alhousie’s intention of bringing the titular sovereignty of the 
^logul emperors of Delhi to an end ^ had roused resentment. Upper 
^ '^dia was charged with dangerous forces of unrest and these were 
Centred in Delhi, at Lucknow the capital of Oudh, Cawnpore and 
Jhansi. 


The general mass of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
the country were passive, as the people of India in general have 
^hvays been in times of disturbance. But the upper classes had lost 
heir power and influence, and in many cases their livelihood, with 
the extension of the company's administration, and they looked upon 
British methods, the pouring of the new wine of the West, however 
j^tind in itself, into the old bottles of the East, with suspicion and 
I hostility.2 

On the other hand a distinguished school of statesmen had 
^^^v.iy rnade their appearance in the Indian States. Ministers such 
Salar Jung in Hyderabad, Dinkar Rao in Gwalior, Sakurni Menon 
Travancore and Mahava Rao in Indore set an example of im- 
P^^ved administration. To the support of the Indian princes, 

I ^'^Pecially the rulers of Hyderabad and the Rajput Stales and their 
Ministers, England was to owe much in 1857.^ 

I The foundation of British dominion in common witli that of 
I other government in the past history of India, was militar} 

I and the company had increased its territory in all direction^ 

increasing its European forces. There was no tear at tic 


. Life of Dulhousie, LccANarncr, Vol. 11. pp i34-i3«. Cui cf. Kaye, 

^ PP* 356, 357. 

Kayo, o/». rfL, Vol. 1. pp. ^ v 

^lodern Indiuy cd. Sir J. Cunr^ing (2nd Edn.), C h. 1 L, Ly Sir W Barton, p 2 
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lent of danger from without. But within the L 
contentment was seen in submission, loyalty in quiesce, 
thought was taken for internal defence, and the disposition of ti 
was manifestly unsound. 

In the company’s Indian units the almost incredible length oh \\ 
service permitted to the British officers and the inefficiency 
many of them had generally reduced discipline to a perilously lo^^ 
ebb, especially in the Bengal army, and commanding officer^ 
were out of touch with their men. This danger was accentuateJ 
by the fact that Oudh supplied the company with forty thousan^^ 
soldiers who were inclined to disaffection and who represented b> | n 
their family connexions nearly one-tenth of the whole populatioi^j i 
of the late kingdom. Added to this the Presidency systems of army 
organization with their varied regulations, especially in respect s 
field allowances, created serious discontent, which had found expre^ 3 
sion on more than one occasion in mutiny.^ . ^ 

These circumstances all tended towards the appalling and tragj ^ ^ 
catastrophe of the Mutiny. But the immediate cause was the wid^ . ^ 
circulated report that the cartridges for the rifled musket, with whif 
the army was then being re-armed, were greased with an objectior^^^ i 
able mixture which would destroy Hindu caste and insult Mosl^^^ ^ 
ideas of ceremonial purity. In the opinion of Sir John Lawicn^ 
the Indian army implicitly believed that the universal introducti^ ^ 
of cartridges destructive to their caste was only a matter of . 

They heard (and believed as they heard) that the measure had ^ 

resolved on . . . They thought their only chance of escape wa^J ^ 
band together, to refuse the cartridges and to resist if force shoul'^ 
be attempted by the Government.” There was a basis of fact 
regards the existence of such cartridges in experimental ammiiniti^^ 
which had come from England, but the obvious and necessarj 
assurances of the military authorities were outdistanced by tU^ 
rumours wffiich spread like wildfire through Upper India.^ ^ 

1 The Evolutiofi of the Army in India (Government Printing Press, Calcutn' 

1924;, PP- * 7 - ...... 

^ Life of Lord LaicrencCy Sir C. Aitchison, pp. 74, 75. t 

•’ Kaye, op. cit , Vol. 1 . pp. 4 ^^^ 494 » .‘»oo, 501, 510-524 and pp. 630-03 
Apjicndix. See also Appendix, pp. 651-654. 
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February 1857 there was an outbreak at Barrackpore. On 
The \i f 9 ^^ Mutiny broke out beyond 


con trol at Mee rut, and the mutineers instinctively 
‘•latched to Delhi. From there the rising spread through the north- 
0^1 West provinces and Oudh. Sindia with Ids minister Dinkar Rao 
remained loyal to his engagements, but in June the Gwalior con- 
tingent mutinied. The Punjab stood firm, even to Peshawar, and 
eventually 70,000 men, of whom one-third were Sikhs of the 
Khalsa, were raised by the Punjab government and the chiefs of the 
- , province. Hyderabad sent forces to co-operate with the British 
I Central India and Nepalese troops assisted in the operations 
ion, further north, 
m) 


loi' 

:er.= 

iteJ 

and 


With the promptness and courage r which was to save the 
0 *' situation in India, John Lawrence, on 17th May, sent a force of 
es' 3800 British and Indian troops to hold the ridge overlooking Delhi, 
•ilready packed with insurgents, and he despatched a stream of 
gi‘ reinforcements as they became available. Delhi was stormed by 
c'y British troops, loyal Indian regiments of the company, Sikhs, 
irl' 'j-urkhas and men from Jammu, led by John Nicholson on the 
>• 1 ' HUi September. Bahadur Shah was captured and exiled and his 
dynasty terminated. The fall of Delhi was the turning-point in 
icc- the crisis. 


Flsewhcre the terrible massacre at Cawnpore after Wheeler’s 
iW -Urreuder to the Nana Sahib on 26th June was followed on ist 
July by the siege of Sir Henry Lawrence’s Residency at Lucknow, 
t*’ ^>1 25th September General Havelock with Sir James Outram serving 
.il'' Under him fought their way in with reinforcements, and in the middle 
a- '•’f November Sir Ciolin Campbell at the head of troops from lingland 
o' •'aised the siege. The heroic defence of the Residency of Lucknow, 
D” Miich stands beside the achievements of the Punjab 'orce on t ic 
;!)*■ l^idgc at Delhi, was over. Lucknow was finally taken by the gowrn- 
’^U'nt troops in March 1858. By January 1859 fighting in Upper and 
tr.' ^ ^‘niral India was at an end and order was being restored. 


I I'iiero weriy then the Punjab 10,500 British troops and 30,000 l 
* n Bengal anny, with 40,000 Punj.ib muquln' ; an i.uiii • 

(Life of Lor:! Lf jureftce, Aiichisori. pp. ;(), 77 -) 
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the shock felt in England by the events of the Mutiny gav^ 
the East India Company its death-blow. It was 
l^idofthe realized that the system of double government,’ 

ompany. division of powers and responsibilities 

could no longer continue, and a Bill was introduced by I.ord Derby ^ 


which 




Conservative ministry “ for the better government of India, 
became lau' on 2nd August 1858. 

The Act declared that India was to be governed directly by 
and in the name of the Crown, acting through 3 
Got^ernmeni of Secretary of State, who would exercise all the 

India Act, t 5 former powers of the court of Directors and th*- 

board of control. The officials of these two bodies were amalgamated 
to form the India Office, and the Secretary of State was given 3 
council of fifteen members whose decisions he was empowered to 
overrule but who could interpose a financial veto upon his policy- 
7'he property of the company was transferred to the Crown. IbOj 
expenditure of the revenues of India was to be under the tontfo . 
of the Secretary of State in council, but was to be charged witb| 

stock and with their debts, and- 

id; 


.bSr 


a dividend on the company’s 
the Indian revenues remitted to Great Britain were to be p 3 *^ 
of State in council and applied for India'^ 


kI 




to the Secretary 


purposes.' The total Indian debt, after the military operation^’ l( 


of 1857-58 had been taken into account, was about no milHo*' 

sterling.^ . 

As under the Act of 1853, admission to the covenanted ci'' 
service was open, by examination, to all natural born subjects 0 
Her Majesty. . , 

Commissions in the army were not then granted by competin'’^ 
examination and the patronage of military cadetships was divide 
between the Secretary of State and his council. All the forcef' 
naval and military, of the company were transferred to the CroW'j 
by the Act of 1858. The distinction between “ Royal troops ” ao 
the “ Company’s European troops,” which had existed for more th ;'3 
a hundred years, disappeared. The company’s European infantf? 


^ CovenimetU oj India, Ilbcrt, pp. 94-97* 

^ Iv.dia in the Victorian Aqc, Dutt, pp. 3i9» 37.1- 
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British line regiments, and the European artillery of the three 
Presidencies were amalgamated with the Royal Artiller}^ This re¬ 
organization was completed in i860. The reorganization of the 
Indian forces was not taken in hand until 1861 and was complete^ 
four years later. In this reorganization all the Indian artillery, witn ff 
^ome notable exceptions, was abolished. In 1861 the British officer^ 
of what was then called .the "Native Army” were listed in the 
Presidency staff corps, and the three Presidency military establish- 
rnents remained separate for thirty-five years.^ 

The Act laid down that " Except for preventing and repelling 
actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other 
sudd» * and urgent necessity, the revenues of n la s a no , 
without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, e appica e 
to defray the expenses of any military operation carried on 
the external frontiers of such possessions by Her Majesty s orccs 

charged upon such revenues.” ^ 4. 

" On I St November 1858 the transfer of the government to the 
Crown and the appointment of Cannings as the ^ 
first viceroy and governor-general was announced \ 
^^ocla..ation. in India by royal proclamation, drafted in ac^rdance 
with Queen Victoria’s expressed wishes. 1 he tall 
text is given at the cad of this chapter, but, apart from the terms 
amnesty which the proclamation contained, the following clauses ^ 
should be emphasized: 

“ Wo hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all 
treaties and engagements made with them bv or ^ ^ | 

authority of the Honourable East India Company are v 

accepted.” r i <- 

“ It is Our will that, so far as may be. Our subjocts, ot \v m - 
ever race or crce<l, be fredv and impartially admitted to u s 
in Our service, the duties of which they may be qualihed, by tneu 
education, ability, and integrity, duly to perform. 


^ 'J'/ie. I'.Tolution of. the Army in Indiu, pp. n;. . ^ ^ ^ c- 

(xmcrninont of India Act 185*^, 21 and 22 \ ict. c 10* , - cc lo 
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iCLAMATION BY THE QUEEN IN COUNCIL TO THE 
PRINCES, CHIEFS, AND PEOPLE OF INDIA 


“ Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies thereof in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender oi 

!_H-Whereas for divers weighty reasons. We have resolved, by and with 

the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, to take upon Ourselves the government ot tm 
territories in India, heretofore administered m trust for Us by in 

Honourable East India Company. i i i „ tint ' 

“ Now, therefore, We do by these presents notify and declare tn. ; 

bv the advice and consent aforesaid We, have taken upon Ourselves tlic 
said government: and We hereby call upon Our subjects within the sau 
territories to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to Us Our heirs an 
successors, and to submit themselves to the authority of those whom 
may hereafter, from time to time, see fit to appoint to administer tl 
government of Our said territories, in Our name and on Our behalt. 

“ And We, reposing especial trust and confidence m the loyalty, ability 
and judgment of Our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and coiincillo . 
Cl'.arles John Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint hinj 
the said Viscount Canning to be Our first Viceroy and Governor-Gene 
in and over Our said territories, and to administer the government there 
in Our name, and generally to act in Our name and on Our behalf, subje 
to sucli orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time, receive fioi , 
Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries ot State. rf,rv, 

“ And We hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and ■ 

all persons now employed in the service of the Honourable Ejis I ^ 
Company, subject to Our future pleasure, and to such laws and rcgtil. 

as mav hereafter be enacted. r t i- .1 ^ii fr,-ities 

■' We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India iliat all treat ^ 

and ongagemenu made with them by or tmdet the amhomy of t 
IlononSble Kaat India Cpmpny are by Ua a 


J lono\irauie r-asi. muia v -- ^ ^ mi'f* 

aero,.ulot,sly maintained, and We nok , J 


TU 


scrupulously maiiuaiiicu, aiivx ..ooJrMw nn 

“ We desire no extension of Our present territorial possession., < 
while We will permit no aggression upon Our dominions or Our ^ 
Ir- aliempted with impunity. We shall sanction no encroachment «« thm 
of nther.^ We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour ot . . 
Prinees as Our own; and We desire that they, as well as Cur ovvn subjci 
;S enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement which can onb 
be secured by internal po.'.ce and good government. 
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Ourselves bound to the Natives of Our Indian territoi! 
‘^;y-wK^ame obligations of duty which bind Us to all Our other subjects, 
and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, We shall faithfulh 
r7nd conscientiously fulfil. 

Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acivnou- 
Icdging with gratitude the solace of religion We disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose Our convictions on any of Our subject^. e 
declare it to be Our royal will and pleasure that none be an^'wise favourcu, 
none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religiouo faith ant 
observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial pro¬ 
tection of the law; and We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
^^ay be in authority under Us that they abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of Our subjects on pain o ur 
highest displeasure. , ^ 

“ And it is Our further will that, so far as may be. Our sub^-cts of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartiallv admitted to othces in 
Our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their e uca i 
•'’hility, and integrity, duly to discharge. tv,,. 

We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment \vilh 
Natives of India regard the land inlicrited by them from their ancestors 
and We desire to protect them in all rights connected therc^\Itl, su'>jcc 
the equitable demands of the State; and We vAll that generally, ir 
i^raming and administering the law, due regard be paid to tie aiicieii 

^^ghts, usages and customs of India. . , . , , , , i . 

* deeply lament tlie evils and miser\ which ha\c ecn ^^lug i 
’tpon India by the acts of amiiitious men, who have deceived their 
^'ountrymen by false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our 
P^wer has been shown by the suppression of that rebellion m the field; 
•ve desire to show Our mercy by pardoning the offences of those who 
^ave been thus misled, but who desire to return to the path of dutv. 

^ “ Already in one province, with a view to stop the further clfusion 
hlood, and to hasten the pacification of Our Indian dominions, ur 
' ‘cvroy and Governor-General has lield out the expectations of paiUon, 
certain terms, to the great majority of those who, in the late un 'appN 
disturbances, have been guilty of offences against Our Govcrniiic'U, .m.i 
declared the punishment which will be iiillictcd on those vn ^ose 
^’'■'nies j.lacc them beyond the reach of forgiveness. Wc 
^'onfirni tlie said act of Our Viceroy and Gmcrnor-Gcncral, aiit 
announce and proclaim as follows: 

Our clemency will be extended to all oflciiders, save au’ ^^ . 
who have been, or shall he, convicted of having dirccthtakCMijuii 
!“ the murder of British subjects. With regard to such, the dcin.iiul^ ot 
forbitl the exercise ot mercy. 
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^ To those who have willingly given asylum murderers, knowing j| 
them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or instigators in J 
revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but in apportioning tliCj 
penalty due to such persons full consideration will be given to the circum- ■ 
stances under which they have been induced to throw off allegiance; 
large indulgence will be shown to those whose crimes may appear toH 
have originated in too credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated" 
by designing men. | 

“ To all others in arms against the Government We hereby promise 
unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion of all offence against Our- ; 
selves. Our crown, and dignity, on their return to their homes and . 
peaceful pursuits. * 

It is Our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and amnesty should 
be extended to all those who comply with these conditions before the ^ 
first day of January next. i 

“ When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall be 
restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of 
India, to promote works of public utility and improvement, and to j.' 
administer its government for the benefit of all Our subjects resident,, 
therein. In their prosperity will be Our strength; in their contentment ' 
Our security; and in their gratitude Our best reward. And may the God j 
of all power grant to Us, and to those in authority under Us, strength to | 
carry out these Our wishes for the good of Our people.*' 




(1) 


CHRONOLOGY 

1836- 1842. Lord Auckland Governor-General. 

1837. Accession of Queen Victoria. 

1837- 183S. Famine. 

1838. First Afghan War. 

1839. Capture of Ghazni and Kandahar. 

Death of Ranjit Singh. 

1840. Surrender of Dost Muhammad. 

Insurrection at Kabul. 

1841. Disastrous retreat of Rritish troops. 
1842-1844. Lord Ellenborough Governor-General. 

1842. Pollock recaptured and evacuated Kabul. 
Restoration of Dost Muhammad. 

1843. Rattle of Miani and annexation of Sind. 
Campaign in Gwalior. 

Suppression of slavery in British India. 
1844-1848. Lord Hardingc Governor-General. 
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Danish possessions in India purchased. 

^ First Sikh War began: Battles of Mudki and Ferozeshah. 

1846. Battles of Aliwal and Sobraon. 

< fr\ Treaty of Lahore. 

i* * 1 848-1856. Lord Dalhousie Governor-General. 

|l *1848. Multan insurrection, 
f ' ' Second Sikh War. 

I ^^ 49 * Battles of Chiliamvala and Gujrat. 

Punjab annexed. 

^852. Second Burmese War: Pegu annexed. 

^^ 53 * The last Charter Act. 

Jhansi, the Berars and Nagpur annexed. 

First section of railway line opened in India and telegraph system 
begun. 

|i ^^ 54 * Sir Charles Wood’s Education Despatch. 

1 ^ 5 ^* Oudh annexed. 

Lord Cannmg Governor-General. 

^^57. May: Outbreak of Mutiny at Meerut. , 

June: Occupation of Ridge at Delhi by troops from Punjab. 
September: Delhi stormed; Lucknow garrison reinforced. 
November: Relief of Lucknow. 

^^58. Operations in LJpper and Central India and reoccupation of 
Lucknow (March), Jhansi (April), Bareilly (May), and Gwalior 
(June); Sindia restored. 

Government of India Act placed British India under the 
Crown. 

November: The Royal Proclamation. 

^° 59 - Order restored. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

India Under the Crown 



Canning to Ripon 


Until 1858 the Government of India rested on the militarj' strength 
of the East India Company and the garrison of royal troops, \\ 1 e 
the general security of the country from invasion vas ur er 
guaranteed, then as now, by British sea-power. The Act ot i«5», 
which put an end to the greatest mercantile corporation the rwria 
has ever luiown, completely altered the basis of government. 1 his 
now devolved upon a parliamentar)' Secretary of State for India; 
the Secretary of State was answerable to Parliament; and as 
I arliament is responsible to the British people, the ultimate po\rer | 
^^y with the electors of Great Britain. 

. From 1858 until 1919 India was ruled by a great civil autocracy 
in which authority was concentrated at the centre. The whole 
structure, from the Secretary of State, through the Governor-Genera I 
in council, the local governments and the executi\e^ officore ov\i 
^ the smallest official, was in theory under the British Parhamen . 
P^>rliamentar}- control was, howev'er, in practice limited to a tcra 10 
in the constitution and the authorization of loans, and its ‘■I'P 
■'■ision to receiving from the Secretary ot State his 1 

nf Indian administration and the annual statement o rtccip ^ 
charges. Indian atlairs were tacitly held to be outside the range 
uf party politics. 

In 1861 tlirce important Acts were passed by Parliaincnt.i 


OoveriiDient of Itt.-'ui, Ilberl i jihI Edii ), PP’ 98* 
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Indian Civil Service Act regulated appointments to the 
Parliamentary service, abolished the rule of seniority and, \vith 
Legislation. certain safeguards, allowed outsiders to be appointed 


to any office. 

I'he Indian High Courts Act amalgamated the courts repre¬ 
senting the Crown and the company and established the high 
courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. The judges of each court, 
with a maximum of sixteen, were to be appointed by the Cro\s'n. 
One-third, including the chief justice, were to be barristers and 
another third to be members of the covenanted civil service. Indian® 
could be appointed, and Rama Prasad Roy of the Calcutta Hig ‘ 
Court was the first of a line of distinguished Indian judges whose 
numbers since 1919 have considerably increased. In certain case® 
appeals from the decisions of these courts, the highest courts in 
India, lie to the Privy Council. 

But the most important legislation of the year was the Indian 
Councils Act, which modified the executive councu 
Indian Couneils remodelled the Indian’s legislatures. A fifth or- 

Act I 61 . dinary member was added to the Governor-General ? 

Council, and Canning distributed the work among the members, 
placing e^h in charge of a separate department. This converted th£^ 
council into a cabinet of which the Governor-General was the hca 

P'or purposes of legislation the Governor-General s council was 
reinforced by a maximum of twelve “ additional ” members, ha 
of whom were to be non-official and nominated, and some of the»® 
seats were allotted to Indians. The new legislative council was 
restricted to making laws, and as there were no private Bills these 
were initiated by the executive government. 

The Act restored to the governments of Madras and Bomliav 
the power of legislation which the Act of 1833 had withdrawn, L a* 
with the difference that the Governor-General’s assent was now 
necessary; and it gave similar powers to Bengal. At the same tinw 
the Governor-General in council could still legislate for all the InduU 
territories under the British Crownd 


1 Indian Statutory Commmirm Report, Vol. T. pp. desenber, th^ 

'.vorkinir of’ these Council?. 
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egislation had been entirely in the hands of British officials 
until 1861, and it is from this date that Indians have taken part in 
making laws for India. Their earliest representatives came from 
-he aristocracy, the hereditary landed gentr}% religious leaders and 
government pensioners, men naturally reser\*ed and strongly con¬ 
servative in their instincts. The Indian universities had only been 
established for four years and Indian leaders and representatives ot 
the modern type had not yet appeared.^ 

I he central government now had effective control over the whole 
ef British India, and this was to lead to administrative uniformity, 
except in the revenue department which dealt with the widely 
differing habits and conditions deeply rooted in the various regions 
the country. At the same time the administration of the district 
officers lost its earlier personal note under the regulations of a 
^»niform policy. 

The assumption by the Crown of the direct government of 
India and the proclamation of Queen Victoria 
States. began the existing • relationship between the Indian 

princes and the paramount Power. In the words 
Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India: “The Crown of England 
Stands forth the unquestioned ruler and paramount Power in ail 
ndia, and is for the first time brought face to face with its feudatories. 

^ reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of England 
^^h^ch has never existed before and which is not only felt but eagerly 
^^knowlcdged by the chiefs.** 

Lhe policy of annexation in cases such as revolt, misrule and 
^uiire of heirs was abandoned, and Canning laid down the two 
^^cat principles which the British Government has since fiolK^'vcd 
dealing with the States. The first of these was that their integrity 
^^uld be preserved by perpetuating the rule of the princes, whose 
power to adopt heirs in accordance widi their religious laws and 
Customs was recognized by sanads^ granted in 1S62. lii- second, 

2 listrat ion, C. K. ^J'hakorc, pn. 

^ Oi'plonia, paten* m- deed ot grant by a Govc^oKn oi an u(tu.v, 

I * I 1 1 (,‘ii 
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flagrant misgovernment must be prevented by timely inter¬ 
vention.^ r I 

The imperial prerogative was exercised in many ways after the 
Mutiny by the bestowal of honours, salutes and grants of territoria 
possessions, but no manifestation of it was received by the princes 
of India with so much enthusiasm as the issue of the eight-score 
of sanads of adoption or succession. Their influence extended fat 
beyond those who received them, and a new spirit of co-operation 
and union was spread far and wide.^ The States had “ become m 
fact part and parcel of the Indian Empire with which their interests 
are identified and identical. 

The sanads, which were to knit the princes to the parainouni 
Power were personal concessions to the individual rulers; tor, as 
Sir Henry Maine said,® “While there is only one independent 
sovereign—the British Government—there may be found in Ind'a 
every shade and variety of sovereignty. The mode or degree 
which sovereignty is distributed between the British Governmcn 
and any native State is always a question of fact which has to be 
separately decided in each case and to which no general rules apply. 
About forty of the larger States have treaties with the paramoun 
Power, a larger number have sanads, and the remainder enjoy < 
some form or other recognition of their States by the Crown. - 
certain number of the States pay tribute. 


•or 


. wx half a century political development came slowly. 1 
paramount power protected the country, kept peace and order,^an| 
put down organized crime, such as thuggee and dacoity. 
matters as railwav policy, the control of posts and telcgrapl>^ 
imperial taxation (such as the salt tax) and the limitation ot arm-i' 


incnts, became a joint concern between the paramount power a ^ 
the States, but the old policy of isolation had not as y^l < 
appeared. Lord Lytton’s proposal of a consultative body ot princi- 

1 Report of the Indian Slates Committee, 1028-1939. P- iS- .VxJtnr Stalo 

of India, p. 163. . c. 

- riie Satire States of India, pp. 1^9-102. ^ 

» Cl.'ikml Minulc on the K..thiau;ix case 11864) quoted h> Sir - ^ 
Holland, J'olitiral India, Ch. XIV. p. 260, and sex- States Lommiiu^ A. 
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nothing. The germ of the federal idea had not yet tal^' 


The importance of the Indian States can be realized from the 
^ct that they cover about two-fifths of the country, Burma excluded, 
with something approaching one-fifth of the total population; an 
3 rea of 598,000 square miles, with 79 million inhabitants in 1931*^ 
The States range in size from the highly developed State of Hyderabad, 
which is 82,700 square miles in extent and has a revenue of ^5,000,000, 
holdings in Kathiawar of a few acres and “ a revenue not greater 
^han the annual income of an ordinarj^ artisan.In this purely 
-^udian India, suzerainty by major States over feudatory lesser States 
3 nd jaghs is recognized by the Government of India. The States 
not British territory and their subjects are not British subjects, 
^tit as the Indian States have no international life and are unable 
ui any ^vay to communicate with foreign governments, the paramount 
power has the duty, by treaty and usage, of protecting Indian State 
objects when abroad.^ 

Government in the States varies from patriarchal feudalism up 
^o administrations reaching a high modern standard. There ait 
^^gh courts in forty of the States and thirty possess consultative 
legislative councils. Each State manages its own internal affairs 
oy making and administering its own laws and imposing, collecting 
^od spending its own taxes. Most of them levy import and export 
duties at their frontiers. Some mint their own rupee currency. 

have their own police, and the more important maintain 
'^dian State Forces for co-operation with the Indian army botli 
the external defence of India and for purposes of internal order/ 

^ ^erc is as a rule a British resident or other agent whose duty it is 
to offer advice to the ruler and to report to the higher authorities. 

; Only States classified in the Report cf the Indian States Cov/rm/Zf« .>rc includi^ 
il' ’ ^^finitc figurcsi. Including Stales in the Nonh-West I’ rontier 1 uu inci . 

and iulding the iicu s and tribal areas, the total is 75Voc.> 

‘itc milt-.. Portuguese C/oa has one feudator>' State. 

“ Report of the Indian States Comvtiitcr, p. 26, C:ommunicati.>n 
, ^ does not, of coui^c, refer to tlie rcpresenMfivr Indian princv 
uhnated to the I.cagiic of Nations Asati.ibh. 
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Canning’s Indian State policy was from the first to 
confidence. In 1859, the year before he put forward his general 
policy, he foreshadowed the closer union about to be established 
by sanctioning the succession of the illegitimate son of the Raja o. 
Tehri (Garhwal), a case where the British had a clear title to 
annexation by the doctrine of lapse.^ 


Canning’s attitude, in the crisis of the Mutiny, has been described 
by his biographer2: “Lord Canning met it . . • 
^heMutiT^ with firmness, confidence, magnanimity, with calm, 

' inflexible justice. On a stage, crowded with heroic 

personages, he stood—an impressive central figure—too unmoved 
and too undemonstrative, too completely master of himself to sui^ 
the excited tempers and unbalanced judgments of an epoch rif^ 1 
with unprecedented catastrophe; but rising above the onset m 
ephemeral hostility with a dignity, which, as ... we arc able more 
justly to appreciate its proportions, places him high on the list oi 
great officers of State.” 

A measure of this confidence was shown when, in the midst oi 
the staggering events of the summer of 1857, he assembled h^^ 
legislative council to pass the Act which established the universities 
of Bombay and Madras on the model of London University* 
Calcutta University had been similarly founded in January of tfV' 
same year. The calmness with which the governor-general 
the crisis aggravated the European business community into stronj? 
hostility, which his subsequent policy of opposition to vindictive 
repression did not allay. Towards the end of 1857 the European 
public of Calcutta and Bengal, in a petition to Queen Victoru^’ 
alleged that the calamities in India were “ directly due to the blind" 
ness, weakness and incapacity of the Government.” The only notice’ ^ 
taken of the petition may be said to have been the Queen’s later 
expressed opinion of Canning’s ” admirable administration. 
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the case of Oudh, Canning^s policy, in general most mag- 
nanimous, incurred the measured opposition of 
Outram, then chief commissioner of Oudh, and the 
-^balanced disapproval oi Ellenborough and his fellow-members of 
the board of control in England. 

The Oudh proclamation of 1858, with a few specified and loyal 
^'^ceptions, confiscated the proprietar}’’ right in the soil to the British 
Government, who would dispose of such right as might seem fitting, 

, for Oudh had been the centre of rebellion. But Canning was 
1 Persuaded by Outram to add that “ To those who corne prompth 
I forward, and supported the Government in the restoration of order, 

I indulgence will be large, and the Governor- General will be ready 
view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire to a 

i ^^^l^itution of their former rights.’' , 

1 ^ fic taluqdars (landed proprietors) of Oudh respon e , an 

durbar in Calcutta in April 1861 the Viceroy said to a repre¬ 
sentative deputation from Oudh: No part of Hindustan is moru 
flourishing or full of promise for the future. The ancient system 
land-tenure has been restored, but has been placed on a new 
‘^ud clear h.undation. The preservation of the great families of 
^ 0 soil has been encouraged and facilitated. 1 he rig its ot t w 
^^mbler occupants have been protected. Garrisons have been 
reduced, police diminished. The country is so tranquil that an 
^riglidi cliild might travel from one end of it to the other m safety; 
^“-'iving that its people have been the most prompt and liberal 
=>» the nations of India in responding to the cry of their famishing 
” ‘^^hren of the North-West.” t 

, <^udh, unlike most of India, is held from government by a 
•■^'^ively small group of individuals. The estates of tlicse taluqdars 
only aboui 260 in number, yet they cover two-tiurds ot Oudli 
P-»y today one-sixth of the land revenue of the Lfmted I ro'. mces 
he powerful of the “ barons of Oudh ” possess an alm.’^^ 

f'-'rlal induence over hundreds of villages. Some of them are the 
onclanis of the old conquering Rajput families, wit i an -''tecs 
'’hip century, and as a body t e tauq.ai. 

’ Life of Earl Canning, Cunninghiim, pp. iSf'-'es- 
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^ resent the two great communities. Their common interests 
consequently cut across the communal divisions.^ 

Canning’s allusion to the north-west in his speech referred to 

Fatmtie o‘'iS 6 i serious famine in Agra, the Punjab, Rajputan. 

and Cutch, due partly to two seasons of poor rain¬ 
fall and partly to the disturbances in the country. The calamity 
was most severely felt between Agra and Delhi, where the mortality 
was estimated at eight and a half per cent, of the population. 


Agricultural 

Conditions. 


The shock of the events of 1857 1858, the most critical 

years in the history of British India, and their inevitable con¬ 
sequences of social and economic confusion, must not obscure 
the admirable reforms which Canning, nevertheless, was able to 
introduce. Of these the measure of the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number was his policy of protection for agricultural 
tenants. 

Before British rule made peace and order a normal condition, 
zaviindarsy their intermediaries and the cultivators 
were bound together by the necessity of defending 
life and property from gangs of marauders who 
habitually ravaged the country. With the establishment of British 
government this common interest disappeared, and the only bond 
between the zamindar, his intermediaries and the peasant was one 
of iiard cash. Simultaneously, with times of greater prosperity, the 
population rapidly increased and the competition for land Lecainc 
a serious problem involving in its turn increasing poverty. It may 
lierc be said that the problem created by a rapidly increasing agri¬ 
cultural population has intensified with the years.^ Nor has land- 
hunger been lessened by industrialization, the great feature of 
modern England, which has little appreciable effect in India.*^ 

It was clearly necessary to protect the agriculturist from the 
excessive rise of rents caused by the exactions of landlords who 


’ Iral. Statutory Cotmnission Report^ Vol. I. p. 64. 

' The increase between 1921 and 1931 was 34 millions in all. 

^ Not much over 15,000,000 people are engaged in these forma of industry'. 
See Jiidia^ I93i~i932» P« m. 
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the position of monopolists, on the one hand, and by the 
land-hunger of the peasants on the other. 

Canning's difficulty was to find a proper basis of legislation 
^ between the classes and the masses. He met it by 

cnancy Acts. Bengal Rent Act of 1859, which has been called 

the charter of the Bengal cultivators,^ and was the first of a series 
of Tenancy Acts. 

The object of these Acts has been to lessen eviction, and limit 
the increase of rents usually by making the amount dependent 
on the order of a court or revenue officer; while the right of 
occupancy has been extended to other cultivators and the rights 
of tenants-at-will assured. 

Oudh, as has been noticed, differed from most parts of the 
country, as the taluqdars were virtually the proprietors of their 
estates, a fact which had not been sufficiently borne in mind by the 
"settlement officers when the province was first annexed. On the 
representations of Outram and John Lawrence the right of property 
in Oudh was recognized. The first regular settlement of lands 
vvas begun in i860 and completed eighteen years later, the settle- 
nient being for thirty years. 

When Sir John Lawrence became Viceroy he made an effort, by 
ffie first Oudh Rent Act of 1868 (during the process of the Canning 
Settlement), to protect the cultivators of Oudh on the same lines 
^5^ Canning had protected the Bengal peasantry. But until 1921 the 
tenants of the great landholders of Oudh had no security of tenure 
beyond seven years and had to pay very large premiums to obtain 
renewal. Agrarian trouble on a large scale then threatened and in 
ffiat year an Act was passed securing a life tenure for the tenant.- 

1 he Indian Penal Code, which had been originally dratted by 

and Order ^I^caiilay and the first Law Commission in 1837, 
was passed in i860; and Codes of Civil and Criminal 
toccdure also came into force. 

^ Roiucsli Dutt, htdia in the i'tctorian As^t 2nd Edn., pp. 263-264. 

See India in the Victorian Aee, pp. 364.-266, ami Ind. Statutory Count. Report 

I. p. 64. 
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eavy expenditure had been incurred by the upkeep ofa 



military police to restore and preserve order, and in August i860 
Canning appointed a commission to examine the whole question 
of police administration. On the recommendations then madl 
the Act of 1861 was passed by the central legislature of the Govern" 
ment of India. The military police, as embodied to keep order 
in the country, were abolished and a single homogeneous force of 
civil constabulary was constituted. General control was put in 
the hands of provincial inspectors-general, but an inspector- 
general for the Bombay Presidency was not appointed for another 
twenty years. The police in each district were to be under European 
district superintendents and assistant superintendents. Until 1905 
the higher police officers were recruited entirely from England 
and joined as assistant superintendents. 

One of the weakest points of the system,^ which was on 
whole efficient, was a neglect to make use of the village police; 
and this, with other defects, was remedied by Lord Curzon 
reforms. 

The financial position in 1859 was serious. In fifty-nine years 
only four had yielded a surplus. India’s debt, by 
inance. time about one hundred million sterling, had 

added to the burden of the taxpayer an addition of two millions for 
the annual charge of interest. For four years expenditure had 
exceeded income by an annual average of nine million pounds. 

The remedy adopted in 1859 was to raise the tariff duties to 
their high-water mark. But a duty of 10 per cent, on the import c^l 
cotton piece-goods, upon wliich Indians had come largely to rcly> 
raised the price considerably; and the duty of 20 per cent, oit 
“ luxury ” articles imported for European consumption made 
heavy addition to the taxation of a limited class. The rates were 
so abnormal as to defeat the objects of a tariff for revenue, and 
revision was absolutely necessary. 

To deal with the situation Canning obtained the services 
James Wilson, financial secretary to the Treasury, who can^^- 
out to India as the first financial member of council in Novembc’ 


c? 

a 


h. 

Ci; 

I 


' Report of Indian Police Cotnnu\mon, 1902-1903, passim. 
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'ilson issued a State paper currency, imposed a licence 
tax on various trades and professions and an income-tax on all 
incomes above ^20 a year. He insisted on the submission of rigid 
estimates to regulate military outlay (previously a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty) and also to reduce civil expenditure. Laing, 
his successor, at the close of Canning’s administration, found 
himself with a surplus, and released from income-tax all incomes 
below ^50 a year.^ 

In November 1861 Lady Canning, whose courage and sympathy 
l^iid supported her husband in his almost overwhelming anxieties, 
died at Calcutta. Four months later Canning left India, a dying 
I'nan. But public opinion both in England and in India had already- 
lost its bitterness in a fairer estimate of the unswerving justice and 
I'umanity of Charles, Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India. 


^ord Eiaifi. 


The new Viceroy, the Earl of Elgin, had been Governor-General 
of Canada, and as special envoy to China had 
first-hand acquaintance with the Far East. He 
ssumed office on the 12th March 1862, and he died of heart disease 
t Lliarmsala on the 20th November 1863. 

The foreign policy of the Government of India was to avoid 
Uanglcments in Afghanistan, and this was emphasized in 1862, 
when the Amir Dost Ali attacked Herat, by the withdrawal of the 
Biitish Agent from Kabul. 

Towards tl\e close of Elgin’s short Viccroyalty long-threatened 
tremble on the north-west frontier came to a head in the Ainbela 
''ajUpaign, which before it ended converted a minor expedition into 
dangerous war. 

Apart from the obligation to keep India safe from foreign 

iv ' invasion the ever-present anxiety of the govern- 
ment has always been that fanaticism may lead 
the restless and warlike tribes into widespread 
^p^'^tilities. Always, in the minds of the higher command, in a 
^ ffiicult and disadvantageous theatre of war, there is the knowlctlge 
^^•^t lailurc to hit hatd, rapidly and above all successfully, or to 

^ Li/f' 0/ iarl Cunnini'ham, pp. 201-208. 
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any sign of weakness or hesitation may set the whole b 
The modern policy of transborder roads, the method by 
which Wade tamed and bridled the Highlands of Scotland after , 
1745, will be referred to later. But here it may be said that in ^ ^ 
frontier expedition the operations of a column,'however large, resolve 
into affairs of small packets; and the loss of one piquet on a height 
mav bring disaster. Mountain warfare is the modern equivalent t 
Montaigne’s example of the chances of war—“ dislodging four rascally 
musketeers out of a bam, pricking out single from a party and meet 
ing adventures alone.” Highly disciplined and w’ell-trained troop- 
with good subordinate leaders are essential where, on the march, 
protective piquets are continually being sent up and withdrav/n ar 
the rear-guard is likely to be hard pressed. 

1 The many frontier expeditions which have been made sin c 
! the British Government took over the bordei- from the Sikh Kha. ' 
cannot be detailed in this History. But the Ambela campaig . 
the first of considerable importance, illustrates the difficult probGu*- 

of the frontier. • i -v/r 1 * 

Early in the nineteenth century a colony of fanatical Mohan i 
medans, mainly outlaws from British territoiy, 
founded by a British subject, Saj7id Ahmad, 
the hills above the borders to the north-cast of tl 
present military station of Nowshera. He organized a regu.a* 
propaganda, with its centre at Patna in Bengal, and agencies through¬ 
out India collected arms and funds. These bands were a m 
disturbing element on the frontier in the time of Raiijit Sing' 
until Savvid Ahmad was killed in action in 1831. But his dcitt' 
did not disperse the colony, and the British Government inhcnie^ 
this turbulent legacy from the Sikhs. In 1853 and 1858 cxpeditioh 
were made and Jitana, the chief settlement, was burnt, but in i8h 
the “ Hindustani fanatics ” again gave trouble. , , -ti 

In October 1863 a strong force under Sir Neville Chainbeiia' 
was sent up through the Ambela Pass. 1 he Buner tribcam^ 
joined the ilinductani fanaties. The British column had to awai 
reinforcements; and the effect of the prolonged pause . 

unfortunate. Eneiiiies multiplied on all sides from Baj.iUi a* 
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and determined attacks on camps and piquets and one or 
initial British reverses followed. More troops were sent up 
and eventually the campaign was successful and the Hindustani 
anatics were finally crushed though with considerable loss.^ But the 
affair had grown into an entanglement sufficiently serious to produce 
a political crisis in which even the fundamental duty of loyalty and 
allegiance came to be gravely discussed among the Moslem subjects 
of the British Government.^ 


1 

1 


The /Vmbcla campaign was just over when the new Viceroy, 
Sir John Lawrence, arrived on 12th January 1S64 
LaTvrence empire which he had done so much to 

save. 

John Lawrence had been gazetted the first Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab on the ist January 1859, a recognition which, in 
I^alhousie’s opinion, the chief commissioner had earned three 
'years earlier. Lawrence held this appointment for barely two 
oionths before sailing to England to take his seat in the council 

India. His work on a board which had no administrative power 
'vas not congenial; and the public personage who most impressed 
him with his “ minute knowledge ” of Indian affairs was the Prince 
Consort.^ 

Four and a half years later Lawrence was nominated Viceroy 
^nd Governor-General in succession to Elgin. The appointment 
inet with unanimous approval in England. The Times said: “ It 
has been happily determined to break through the charmed circle 
^vhich has so long restricted the office of Governor-General to the 
peerage, and to send out to the empire which was formed by the* 
^'^ortions of Clive and Warren Hastings, not only a commoner, 
hot a commoner wholly unconnected with any family of the EnglkU 
aristocracy.’’ ^ 

/ Campaigns on the North-West Frontier^ Ncvill, 1st Edn. 1912, pp. 50-62, 
Ydch yives details of the heav'y for the famous Crag Piquet. 'Idiis book 

should bu referred to for N.-W. Frontier Campaigns from 1849 to 1908. 

" Life of Lord Laionncc^ Aitchison, p. 13. 

Lord J.azircncc, Uoswiuth Smith, Edn. 1S83, Vul. II, p. 363. 

* Ibid., \'ol. II. p. 393. 
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Ivrence.came of a Scottish family which had long been s< 
orthern Ireland, and his character showed the patience and 
self-reliance, the stern morality and the simple faith of the stock 
from which he descended. He was deeply religious, transparent!} 
honest and an extremely hard worker. In his tastes he was homely, in 
his manner he was outspoken and brusque, but “ there was nothing 
of the bear about him, but the skin.’’ His charity, his sympathy 
and his kindness of heart were unbounded, and he softened many ^ 
reprimand with the simple kindly humour which characterized him. 

No political events of any grave importance took place in India 
during Lawrence’s Viceroyalty. A small war in 
Small \^ars. Bhutan was undertaken on account of the treatment 

to which a British envoy was subjected in 1864. The Bhutanese 
ceded a strip of territory at the foot of the hills for which they were 
given a small annual payment, and friendly relations with the 
country have continued ever since. 

There were the usual raids on the frontier, and in 1868 a stronp' 
force, concentrated from down country with a speed which hao 
great moral effect on the tribes, made a successful promenade 
through the Black Mountain country without much opposition' 
The tribesmen very rarely give cavalry an opportunity to charge, 
but this campaign affords the only example, in the 7th Hussars, 
of a British cavalry regiment as a body distinguishing itself in thij?^ 
w ay in Indian border warfare.^ 

When Dost Muhammad died in 1863 a w ar of succession amongst 
his descendants plunged Afghanistan into a scene 
Afghamstati, j^i^^odshed and treachery, while the heir-designate, 

Shere Ali, struggled for the throne. Law rence refused to intervene, 
and declared that the British wished to be on terms of friendship 
and goodwill “ wdth the nation and their rulers de facto.'" 

But his policy was not entirely one of “ masterly inaetb ity. 
By September 1867 Russia had begun the rapid advance in Central 
Asia which brought her to the northern and western frontiers of 
Afghanistan. Samarkand had not fallen when the Viceroy urged 
that Russia should be told politely, but firmly, that her interferener 

' Ncvill, op. cit., p. 63. 
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^^nistan, or a-'^iy other State bordering upon India, could not 
‘/rmitted; and that friendly negotiations with Russia should 
companied by help to an established government of Kabul, 
iquently, when Shere Ali finally crushed opposition in 1868, 
ence scmt him a present of money and arms. This attitude 
ated '■’ne policy followed for the next ten years. The Secretary 
n--- ‘nad given Lawrence a free hand and his policy was generally 
pted at the time. But the practical value of moral recognition 
lout material support in a country like Afghanistan, where no 
jgnized law of rightful succession exists, is another matter. 


The outstanding event in India while Lawrence was Viceroy 

.^vas the terrible famine which swept down the 
amine. - — ' 


eastern part of the country from Calcutta to Madras, 
and was so heavily felt in the isolated province of Orissa that the 
< Calamity is commonly called the Orissa famine of i865*"66. 

The south-western monsoon, upon which India depends for her 
rainfall, was bad in 1865, and the December rice harvest, the most 
irnportant crop of the year, failed in many districts. Even before 
the end of September the price of rice in parts of Orissa had risen 
to famine rates. A month later the whole countr}^ was in panic; 
markets were closed and the poorer classes \vere reduced to absolute 
destitution. By June 1866 the state of affairs in the most stricken' 
districts was appalling, for rice, quoted at thirty-five times its noimalj 
price in some places, could not be bought at all. The people of, 
Orissa, shut up in a narrow province between pathless jujigles 
3 nd an impracticable sea, were in the condition of passengers in a 
^hip without provisions.’' 

Relief works and local committees had been established, but 
grants of money and payment for relief works were useless. Alonc) 
had no purchasing power; rice was wanted and rice was not to be 
had. It was only slowly that the authorities realized that food, not ! 
money, was required and that the government must supply it. An 
advance of /^200,ooo and the promise of unlimited funds was made 
to Bengal, but by this time the monsoon of i86b had broken and ilie 
landing of the cargoes of rice on the dangerous Coromandel coast 
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most difficult operation. In the open roadstead of I 
took seven weeks to unload one steamer, and up to the ej 
October only 8750 tons of rice were imported. 

September brought another calanaity in the river floods a 
i overwhelmed a thousand square miles of country, submergec 
homes of a million and a quarter of people, and drowned the y 
crops to a depth of from three to fifteen feet for more than a Tn< 

From the double catastrophe of 1866 it is estimated that one-fo: 
of the population of the alluvial districts perished. In Orissa al 1 
it has been estimated that more than a million persons died.^ 

The direct responsibility for. the failure to take timely 
to fight the famine must be laid upon the government of Bengal. 
The lieutenant-governor had spent his whole official career in | 
the secretariat, and not one of the officers in Orissa had any ; 
special experience of famine. The warnings of the collector of 
Puri were ignored, and from February to June 1866, while people 
were already dying of starvation in large numbers, not a single 
report on the state of Orissa was made by the Bengal authorities 
to the supreme government. And after that, “ on every measure 
of relief there seemed to be written the fatal words ‘ too late.* ** “ 
Lawrence had been in favour of importing rice as early as November 
1865, but his opinion was not shared by his council ^ and he allowed 1 
himself to be overruled, with fatal results. 

The Orissa famine was the starting-point of a concerted policy ' 
to prevent a recurrence of such tragedies. In 1874 Lord Northbrook 
took ample and prompt relief measures, and subsequent inquiries 
showed that no mortality tvhatever was due to that famine. ^ But 
it was not until 1901 and the following years that an effective scheme 
to deal with scarcity conditions was finally evolved. 

The immediate lesson taught by the famine was the vital obligation 
to irrigate Orissa effectively, control its rivers and improve its 
communications by land and sea. Schemes of irrigation for the ^ 

^ Life of lAird Laz> retire, Aitcheson, pp. 157-161. History of Lidia under 
Victoria, I'rottcr, Voi. II. pp. 183-1S7. 

- Life of J^ord Larvrence, Bosworth Smith, \"oi. II. pp. 48.;-484. 

^ L\lt, Aitchison, pp. 161 

‘ Lidia in the Vutnriun Age, .md Edn., p. 25S. 
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^orC^/vement of agriculture, and for railways and roads to ensure 
p.bution, were also set on foot throughout India. Lawrence 
be i been an ardent advocate of irrigation works in the Punjab and 
iiad spent large sums on canals. But in India generally irrigation 
had been neglected, and Lawrence urged its importance as a govern¬ 
ment undertaking upon the home authorities. 

In his letters to Sir Charles Wood at Whitehall he wrote with 
refercTice to the railway and canal schemes: “ Our main object 
should be to complete the railways . . . which are the great 
arteries . . . but I doubt if most of them will pay and in our 


present financial difficulties I am for postponing them all. What seems 
to me of very much more importance is the question of irrigation, 
• . » The misery, the loss of life, the poverty which follow a failure 
‘ of the rain . . . are almost inconceivable. . . . On the other hand w’’ell- 


considcred irrigation works are sure to be a profitable investment . . . 
add to the resources of the State and enrich the people. . . .We are at 
our wits’ end for revenue: any increase of taxation is sure to produce 
discontent. Is it not a kind of political suicide cutting from under 
our ieet one great source which is available, namely, from the con¬ 
struction of irrigational works ? The surplus . . . will enable us to 
avoid further taxation, or lighten that which exists. Light taxation, i 
in my mind, is the panacea for foreign rule in India.'’ ^ ' 

The Secretary of State finally consented that loans should be 
raised for irrigation w’orks wiien the surplus revenues w'ere in- i 
sufticienl; and Lawrence created an irrigation department. Twelve I 
years later the total acreage irrigated, by government w’orks in India, 
Was 10,500,000; in 1931 it stood at 31 million acres, representing 
I-*7 per cent, of the total cultivated area.- 


Lawrence became V’^iceroy at a time of great financial difficulty. 

The budget of 1864-65 showed a deficit of 
^S8o,ooo, and deficits occurred every year but one 
^f his Viceroyalty.^ Apart from famine relief and the cost of tw'o 


/A 


iUfince. 


^ J i fe of Lord Laz.rcvce, Bosworih Smith, Vol. II pp- j 93-497. 

“ Jfidta in 1931-1932 (Calcutta, Govt, of liulm Publication Branch, 
loS. 
u 


I93i“iy32 (Calcutta, Govt. 
hidia in •} c VictOTian Atjd, 2nJ Edn., p. 373. 
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wars, salaries of subordinates had to be raised in the gc^in it 
ment departments; the expenditure on forests and on eduod oJ 
was doubled; the cost of the medical services was nearly trel 
decent barracks for the European troops were essential; and 
under half a million pounds w^ere required for the site of the India 
Office in Whitehall.^ 

At the same time the country was convulsed by a commercial 
crisis. The demand from Europe, following upon 
^ the blockade of the Confederate States in the 

American civil war, created a tremendous boom in cotton. In iS6o 
its price was about a ton; in 1864 cotton stood at 
Enormous fortunes were made, the peasantry in the cotton districts 
practically coined money, and at the large ports wages almost reached 
European rates. There were few openings for sound investments 
and in an orgy of speculation the public, especially in Bombay, 
plunged into wild-cat schemes, from land reclamation to livery stables. 
With the collapse of the Confederate States came the inevitable 
reaction. Cotton fell to about 3^56 a ton and commercial houses and 
banks collapsed in the slump of 1866. A Parsi firm failed for three 
million sterling, a Plindu millionaire failed for over two million, and 
the Bank of Bombay, which had lent itself to a reckless policy of 
unsecured advances, went into liquidation.^ 

Ten years earlier another distant war had given a steadier impetus 
to an Indian industry'. The first jute mill was 
started near Calcutta in 1834, but little progress was 
made until the Crimean war cut off the Russian supplies. Since 
then the industry has steadily developed. In 1928 it gave emplo5nnent 
to 339,000 hands, and jute now heads the list of Indian exports. 
Originally the capital was in the hands of the Scottish merchants, 
mostly of Dundee, whose enterprise had founded the industry, but 
in recent years the number of Indian shareholders in jute (amongst 
other industries) has greatly increased. Jute is one of the most 
satisfactoiy crops for the cultivator, and is frequently the only 

' Life of Lord iMivrence, Aitebison, pp. 165-167. 

" Aitchison, op. cif,, pp, 163-165, and Bosworih Smith, op. cit.^ VoJ. H- 

pp. 479 - 4 «o, 
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'"SJLfidu&riey crop ” he can raise. Before the collapse in prices in 1931 
about three and a half million acres were under jute, about 90 per 
cent, being in Bengal.^ 


1 Disraeli’s choice of a successor to Sir John Lawrence was the 
, ^ Earl of Mayo; and there could have been no greater 

0/ Mayo, contrast to the gaunt, austere and weary civil servant 

: than the burly master of hounds radiating health and charm of manner 

I who came out to replace him. Mayo’s only political experience had 

I been as Chief Secretary for Ireland, and his appointment raised a 
>torm of party protest in the Press. But Gladstone, who came into 
power before Lawrence’s term was over, did not revoke the appoint- 
nicnt, and the Liberal ministry gave Mayo its steady support. 

I'he incoming Viceroy had seen the Suez Canal, then about two- 
' thirds cut, when he passed through Egypt. After landing at Bom- 
j l'>ay he saw evidences of modern progress in India in the Elphinstone 
college, the Sassoon hospital, the regimental school of an Indian 
I infantr}^ regiment, listened to Seymour Fitzgerald’s plan of making 
cotton inspectors keep a small garden for experiments in the culti¬ 
vation of the plant, and inspected the latest type of cotton presses, 
then in use at Bombay, the centre of the Indian cotton industry.'^ 
riie garden scheme has since expanded into a cotton botanist 
'^'ith an expert staff, Government cotton committees and the 
^^sistance given by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research.^ 

I In 1851 the first cotton mill had been started in Bombay with British 
coal; in 1870 there were said to be eleven in the Presidency; in 1875 
there were thirty-eight; and the imports of coarse clotlis and yarns 
from England were already appreciably tailing off. Pifty years later 
there were 264 cotton mills in India, run with Indian capital and 
j employing over 300,000 hands.^ 

' Moral ami Material Prtn^ress^ I930“i93i> pp. 182, 327. India in 1931-1932: 

I 

1 *■ From fjord XIavo’o Diarv, quoted by Sir \V. Huritcr, LiJ^ oj the l^arl oj Mayoy 

] I. pp. 165-170. ' 

Morn/ and Material Progress, 1930-1930 PP* 177*1^2. 

* Trade Pclatiom bcti.cen England and India, pp. 242* 243, and The Maning 
'‘J Itrna, A. Vusiif Ali, p 
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nyo took office on the 12th Jaiiiiniy iSl'iQ. 


CnDiiing had Hwept 


away the method of administration by which reams 

official minutes “ circulated at a snail’s pace in 
little mahogany boxes from one councillor’s house 
to another.” ^ Mayo therefore found himself with a cabinet of 
seven departmental ministers for foreign, public works, home, 
revenue and agriculture, financial, military and legislative affairs 
Mayo, besides being President of the Council and final source of 
authority, took over the portfolios of the foreign and public works 
ministers. “ Tn this oligarchy all matters of imperial policy (were) 
debated with closed doors.” ^ ‘ 

In view of modern political reform the comment made b} ) 
Romesh Dutt in 1903 on this remark by Sir William Plunter may be 
quoted: In this brief but pithy sentence we detect all the strength 

and all the weakness of Indian administration. The ‘oligarchy’ com¬ 
prised the ablest British officials in India, but has never, within a hab- 
century of the Crown administration, admitted an Indian within 
body. . . . The people of India have no place within the cabinet; 
no consultative body of representatives has been organized to advise | 
the cabinet; no constitutional method has been devised to bring the 
cabinet in touch with the people. The best of governments composed 
of the ablest of administrators must fail of success when the people are 
so rigidly excluded from the administration of their own concerns.’' ^ 
Government in India has travelled, since those words were written, 
an even longer stage than it had advanced in 1S70 beyond the military 
autocracy of the Timurids. 

Mayo continued the foreign policy of his predecessor. When he 
met Shere Ali at Ambala in March 1869 the Amir 
horagn Policy. pressed for a treaty and a fixed subsidy. But the 

Viceroy made it clear that while the Government of India might be 
prepared to give him money, arms and ammunition, not a British 
soldier would cross the frontier to put down rebellion.'^ Althougli 


^ Life of the Lari if Mnyo^ Hunter, Vol. I. pp. iSg-igo. 

Ibid., Vol. I. pp, 189-195. 

“ India ’ : the Vif ivrian Are, 2nci Edn., p. 253. 

^ I.ifc of thr Earl of Mayo, Hunter. Vol. I. pp. 256-^62. 
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V^\ou\d not support any particular ruler ol Afghanistai 
(1 to see a chain of friendly, strong and independent kingdoms 
from west to east beyond the Indian frontier.^ Negotiations were 
begun with Russia to create a neutral zone between tlie Russian and 
British spheres of influence; the delimitation of the Iranian Baluclii- 
stan frontier was carried through; and Mayo succeeded in putting 
British relations with the King of Upper Burma on a better footing, 
at least for a time. 

Ill 1870, when civil war threatened in Alwar between the young 
Maharaja and his leading subjects, Mayo intervened. 
He called upon that ruler to accept British arbitration 
and undertake to abide by the result without any 
condition or reser\^ation, which avoided a direct guarantee from the 
Government of India to the subjects of the State.- The powers of 
Alaharaja were transferred to a council. 


"/V/e hidiuji 
States. 


Before Mayo’s viceroyalty all the revenues of British India went 
Pinmici ’ ■ purse, and the provinces were allotted for 

onciai Pohc)'. annual expenditure only those sums which the 

•Government of India thought fit, or which it could be persuaded 
grant. I’his resulted in the distribution of the public income 
taking the form of a scramble in which the advantage went to the 
tiiost aggressive or persistent of the provincial administrations, with- 
t^ut much reference to their real needs. But in 1870 Mayo took the ' 
first steps towards financial decentralization in India. The administra- ’ 
tion of departments such as education, police and medical were ' 
transferred to the provincial governments, which were given a fixed 
annual grant for this purpose, and the provincial autiiurities were 
^' '•wed to impose certain local taxes. This limited measure of 
fi^ventraiization, with various adjustments from time to time, proved 
-Uccessful; and Mayo’s system remained in force until the intro- 
fitiction of dyarchy with the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1931.'* 
*^y enforcing rigid economy and by reluctantly imposing some 


^ Life of the Earl oj Mayo^ V^ol. II. p. 271, 

Native States of India, l.cc-\V;u tier. p. 300. 

** Sec il /ore'/ i7:d Mii, trial Prot^.p^s, 1930 -31, pp. 357i 35^^- 
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taxation/ Mayo succeeded in turning the annual d^ 
into a surplus. 

The Viceroy also obtained recognition of the principle, for vvhicli 
his predecessor had fought' so hard, that unproductive works should 
be undertaken by loans. 



The earliest policy as regards railways had been to encourage 
private enterprise guaranteed, and to some extent 
Jiatluays. controlled, by government. In 1868 about 1800 

miles of line had been constructed. Mayo began State ownership 
of railways and introduced the standard Indian gauge of 5 feet 6 inches 
on trunk lines and the metre gauge for subsidiary lines. Government , 
and private owmership have existed in India side by side from this , 

date; and in 1931 the total railway mileage was 42,281.^ 

On 8th Februaiy- 1872, when on a tour to the penal settlement 
at the Andaman Islands, Mayo was murdered by i” 
Lord Northbrook. convict. Lord Northbrook, who was sent , 

out to succeed him, belonged to the great banking house of Baring- 
His family had a long official connexion with India and his 
father had been born in Calcutta. Northbrook himself had been 
Under-Secretary under Sir Charles Wood (Lord Halifax) at the Indn‘ 
Office, where his influence had made a strong impression.® 

The principles of government in India were summed up by 
Northbrook in the following terms: “ Our dealings with the native i 
princes must be strictly governed by the treaties and agreements 
which we have made with them; we must show our sympathy wi¬ 
the nobler and educated classes and associate with them as rnuch 
we can in the government of theif country; we must cherish and 
reward our native soldiers and officers; we must rule the people with 
patience, remembering how far they are removed from ourselves in 
education; and we mu^t be cautious and deliberate in tlie introduction 

1 Life of the Earl of Mayo, Hunter, Vol II. pp. 90, 91- 

* Ihid., Hunter, Vol. H. pp. 277-290. and Moral and Material Progrm- 
1930-1931. P- 250. 

•1 Earl of Northbrook, Sir B. Mallet, p. 57- 
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iges in their in^>titi?' jns and habits. Above all we must ke 
-1 peace.’" ^ ■ 

These words sound like a succession of platitudes only when the 
history of India through the centuries which had gone before is 
ignored. 

Finance, as might have been expected, was the strong feature of 
Northbrook’s administration. But his Viceroyalty marks an important 
^^^ge in the evolution of British government in India. The use of 
telegraph cab) e, a new institution in 1872, inevitably increased the 
Amount of contro 1 which the home authorities could exercise, added 
yo which were d ie democratic tendency of the times and the growing 
interest shown by Parliament in all executive matters.- A new 
^^lationship c onsequently sprang up between the Government of 
I^dia and th'C India Office, which w^as emphasized by the friction 
between the strong personalities of Lord Northbrook in India and 
Ford Salisb ury in London. 

Giily 01 le event of importance took place in British India during 
Northbrook’s administration. At the end of October 
1873 the reports which reached the Viceroy on the 
^^ops Bihar and part of Bengal foreshadowed another great 
^'^lamityr. Relief measures were promptly taken, with the energetic 
of the Bengal provincial government; and in 1874 “ for the 
ti^ne in Indian history a great failure of crops such as hitherto 
P rodiippH famine was met in such a way as to save the lives of 
die 


1 


P reduced famine was met in such a way as to save the lives of 
P ublic.” 




I'he case of Baroda, with which Northbrook had to deal, is an 
important landmark in the relationship between the 
supreme government and the Indian States.^ 

Baroda was, of course, much in the same position as other 
Fading Indian States with reference to the paramount power. 

government, which had previously been none too good, 
^^pidly became worse when Alalhar Rao succecJcd in ^870. 

*■ harl of Northbrook, Sir B. Mallet, pp. 134, 135* 

^ Ibid., pp. 113^ 114 quoting Sir Evelyn Baring (LorJ C romer). 

* I'or a stutcMiiciK oT British pi'licy see Itidicin i>tatcs Cotnov.-.t-^ / pojt. 
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fee years later the Government of India was obliged to appoint 
a commission of inquiry. On its repore- the Gaekwar w^as warned 
that if certain reforms were not carried out he would be relieved of 
his authority. 

But before the end of the probationary period an attempt to 
poison the Resident Colonel Phayre was reported and the Gaekwar 
was suspected of complicity. This added the m ore serious charge of 
disloyalty to a charge of misrule. The Gaekwar ^ vas put on his trial 
in 1875 by a commission of the chief justice of Bengal, three British 
high commissioners and three Indians, the Maharajas of Gwalior 
(Sindia) and Jaipur and Sir Dinkar Rap, minister o.f Gwalior. The 
commissioners were not unanimous. The Government of India 
consequently dropped the charge of disloyalty, but deposed Malhar 
Rao from the sovereignty of Baroda on the grounds of notorious 
misconduct, gross misgovernment and evident incapa city to car**)^ 
into effect the necessary reforms. Malhar Rao’s issue were barred 
from the succession by proclamation in April 1875, but the widov 
pf Khande Rao, his predecessor, was permitted to adopt a s on selected 
by the British Government from the Gaekwar family. 

A large staff* of British officials administered Baroda d.uring 
long minority of the young prince; and when the new Gack.war wa^ 
entrusted with full powers and privileges no new treaty or co nditioU^ 
were necessary.^ Since then Baroda has been admirably admin isterct 
by its rulers, \who has been sixty years on the gadi, 

Northbrook had not been long in India before he decided lh‘*| 
what he described as an ‘‘uneasy and dissatis. 
linance. feeling might be due to “ increased taxation am^ , 

certain improvements in tlic laws, etc., which liavc perhaps becu 
pushed forward a little too fast.’’ ^ 

Income-tax more equitably adjusts the incidence of taxation 
between the rich and poor, and alone could reach the Indian an^ 
European trading classes and the w'ealthy landlords; and this led 
\\'ilson to advise and Mayo to impose this form of taxation. But 
Northbrook, after careful consideration, decided not to renew U 

’ Nafivc Staks nf India, pp. 16S-171, etc. “ Mallet, op. cit., p. 65. 
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already, in 1873, vetoed the Bengal Municipal Bill, wh 
have increased local taxation, and so gave financial relief 
which, in the words of a leading Indian newspaper, had a most 
'toothing effect on the popular mind.’’ For Northbrook’s policy 
Was to ease financial pressure by strict economy, particularly in the 
tnilitary department and by inaugurating in the public works a 
syvStem of cheap irrigation based on local requirements and knowledge. 
His budgets, however, all showed a deficit.^ 

In the tariff controversy which took place during Northbrook’s 
Tariff pj' , administration the Viceroy, in the words of his 
biographer, was the champion of India as against 
I^ritish prepossessions and interests.- 

In 1874 a duty of 5 per cent, existed on Manchester cotton 
piece-goods. The manufacturers strongly pressed Disraeli (after- 
'^'^rds Earl of Beaconsfield) to remit this, on the grounds that the 
Indian cotton mills, whose output was now greatly increasing, used 
^nty-tree raw Egyptian and American cotton, and so could compete 
nnfairly with higher-grade English goods. Previous to this the 
■•ndian mills had only manufactured coarse goods from Indian 
^Dlton.'^ Northbrook, backed by his tariff commission, decided 
that the then firmly held principles of free trade were not violated 
a duty levied for revenue purposes only, and that the Government 
India could not possibly forgo a duty which brought in ^800,000 
^ y^^r. In August 1875 the Viceroy passed a Tariff Bill in the 
"^Rislative Council abolishing all export duties with the exception 
^1 those on rice, indigo and shellac, and reducing the general scale 
iniport duties from 7J to 5 per cent. A concession was made to , 
Manchester cotton goods by imposing an import duty on raw cotton | 
^Drning to India from foreign countries. 

I he India Office w as distinctly taken aback by the news of a 
change of which they knew nothing, and Salisbury cabled his 
strong disapproval on the grounds of the right of the Secretary ol 


of. Korthfrrnok, Mallet, pp. ^5-73. Intfa in the Victorian p. 
% troin ParUamentary Statistiai! Abitracls. 
n ihid., pp. 107-10^. 

■t rath: Rflations oett een England and JfUia, p. 236. 
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e to be consulted about proposed legislation.^ Nothing came of 
the vigorous exchange of dispatches which followed and the con¬ 
troversy died away with the visit of the Prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards King Edward VII, and the announcement of Northbrook’s 
resignation. 

The Central Asiatic question began when the British crossed the 
Indus and the Russians reached the Oxus. By 
Afghamstan. Northbrook’s time the problem had resolved itself 
into the relationship of these two empires with .Afghanistan. British 
interests' required a barrier between India and Russia, whose policy 
for many years to come was to “ keep England quiet in Europe by 
keeping her employed in Asia.” ^ Afghanistan was the only inde¬ 
pendent State left on the Russian line of advance, and it was therefore 
peculiarly unfortunate that British diplomacy should have alienated 
the Amir. 

Shere Ali had been disappointed by Mayo’s award in the Afghan- 
Persian boundary commission. He misinterpreted Northbrook’^ 
subsequent proceedings as attempts to weaken his power and to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. He was, moreover, 
irritated by the Viceroy’s refusal to recognize his younger son. 
Abdullah Jan, as heir to the throne. 

The critical phase in the Amir’s relations with the British wa^ 
reached in 1873, when Shore Ali sent his envoy to India. The Amif 
decided that he must cither obtain definite and practical Briti-’h 
protection or he would have to accept the unsolicited patronage of 
Russia. Northbroolf cabled to England his recommendations t'’ 
help the Amir with money, arms and, if necessary', troops to repd 
an unprovoked invasion. But the Liberal Government refused it^ 
sanction to the agreement, a decision which involved very serious^ 
consequences. Shere Ali turned to Russia, and while there was r\0 
accredited British representative in Afghanistan, a succession 
Russian agents found their way to Kabul. 

^ The tariff controversy ls seen from different standpoints can be rend 
Mallet, op. cit., pp. 107- 112; Trade RclatiouSy pp. 236-245; and India in th^ 
Victorian 2nd Edn., pp. 402—409. 

” Lije uf Lord Curzou. Ronaldshay. Vol. I. pp. 297-298. 
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this point Disraeli came into power, and Salisbury, now 
ecretary of State for India, being thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
position, urged the Viceroy in 1875 establish a British agency at 
tierat, and possibly at Kandahar.*^ 

Northbrook was fully aware of the value of a British representative 
Afghanistan, but he considered that Sher Ali was so much opposed 
^0 allowing British officers in his country that to force agents upon 

Would “ subject us to the risk of another unnecessary and 
^Ootly war in Afghanistan before many years are over/' - 

Iri September 1875 Northbrook asked to be allowed to resign 
the following spring for domestic reasons." ^ The Prime 
^tiister appointed Lord Lytton, then British Minister at Lisbon, 
^^d chiefly known as a man of letters under the name of Owen 
^redith, to succeed him. 

The new Viceroy took office in April 1876 with what may be 
^scribed as sealed orders defining the policy to be followed in 
^^ghanistan, but his instructions gave him considerable freedom 
action. As the Amir’s attitude was still uncertain, he was to be 
receive a British Mission. If he refused the situation would 
east be clear. If he accepted the Viceroy was empowered to 
l^umise help in case of an unprovoked attack upon Afghanistan and 
, what amounted to the requests which had been denied to 

^ ^ Arnir three years earlier. In 1873 this might have made Shere Ali 
irin and friendly ally, but now it was too late. 

From April until October a correspondence which led now'here 
^^ssed betw^een Simla and Kabul. But in December 1876, thanks 
^ the remarkable local influence of Major (Sir Robert) Sandeman, 
treaty was signed with the Khan of Kalat and chiefs of the 
^ uchistiin clans which substantially strengthened the British 
^^^ation on the frontier. Quetta was occupied, the Bolan Pass 
Cured and a strategic position was gained on the road to Kandahar. 

. January 1877 an Afghan mission to India continued the 
^ efinite negotiations for three months. But it w as now obvious 

^ Aon/ Lyttoti*s Imlian Ad'ninistration, Ladv Jlctty Balfour, pp. 5- 2.^. 

” DispatcJi of 30th September 1875, Mallet, op. cit., p. 105. 

^ Ibid., p. H4. 
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British influence was extinct in Kabul, and after y 
Communications with the Amir came to an end. 

A month later war broke out between Russia and Turkey. !>' 
January 1878 a Russian army was before Constantinople, and Disraeli’s 
ministry, faced with the prospect of war with Russia, made the 
imperial gesture of garrisoning Malta with Indian troops. Russia s 
reply was to move troops towards Afghanistan and to send General 
Stoletoff on a mission to Kabul, the policy of weakening British 
protection of Constantinople by stabbing at India.^ The mission 
left Tashkend on 13th June (the date on which the Berlin Congress 
held its first sitting), and Was received by Shere Ali, with considerable 
hesitation, on 22nd July.^ 

Lytton, with the consent of the home authorities, then made 
his final effort, and requested the Amir to receive a British Mission, 
the letter reaching Kabul in August on the day of Abdullah Jan s ; 
death. The Government of India, relying entirely on moral influence, 
sent Sir Neville Chamberlain with pnly a small escort, and t!w 
mission was curtly refused passage through the Khybcr Pass 
in September. 

The Amir ignored the ultimatum then sent to him, and war wa-" 
declared with Afghanistan on 21st November iSyS- 
Second Afghan General (Sir Sam) Browne advanced through tlw 
Khyber, General (Lord) Roberts up the Kurrain 
and General Biddulph from Quetta. After Roberts’ victory at tlw 
Pei war Kotal, Shere Ali fled to Russian territory. 

In May 1879 the treaty of Gandamuk was signed with YakuO 
Khan, the new Amir, by which Afghan foreign affairs were to conw 
under British control, the passes occupied, and a British envcy 
accepted by Afghanistan. Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed, an 
on the representation of Yakub Khan, the Viceroy, against his ow*’ 
inclinations, sanctioned his residence at Kabul. 

On 3rd September 1879, within six weeks of his arrival, Cavagnari 


^ IJfc of Lord Curzon, Ronaldshay, Vol. 1 . p. 143. 

- Lnrd Lytton^s Indian Adwimstnition, pp. 247, 248. For details of the tu'MY 
hy \%Iiich Shere Ali gave Rus. Ia contiol of llic foreign policy of Afghanistan .me 
In. *' jud exclusive oommt rcial acc.ss to th. country, > rhid , p. 370 
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_^^&^scort of seventy-five Guides cavalry and infantry we 
by Afghan troops. The Amir made no effort to save the 
I^ritish mission but the subsequent Kabul comtnission exonerated 
•dm of complicity. Stewart at once reoccupied Kandahar, and on 
the 8th October, Roberts, advancing by the Kurram, appeared 
before Kabul. Yakub Khan, by this time a refugee in the British 
camp, abdicated at the end of the month and Roberts took over 
cnilitary control of the country. The deportation of the ex-Amir to 
India was the signal for a religious rising and Roberts had to fight 
hard at Sherpur in December before the country subsided into .he 
dangerous tranquillity of a volcano. _ i • j 

At the best of times Afghanistan is a peculiarly unstable kingdom. 
Its people, m;my of them nomads, are grouped in a number o 
tribal republics, whose allegiance to the Amir is often hardly niore 
than nominal. But it was impossible for the Government of I‘^d*a 
to prolong the military occupation indefinitely, and Lytton cou 
ttot in the circumstances restore Yakub Khan. He decidei, wit 
‘be sanction of the Consct^^ative ministry, to divide up the country. 

proclaimed that the British would recognize a friendly ruler at 
^■^abul chosen by the people themselves; and he made Wall Shere All 
Ifhan ruler of Kandahar, supported him Avith troops and estab- 
hshed a strong advanced frontier post at Pishin. 

d'his was the situation when Abdur Rahman Durrani, a nephew 
*^1 ‘^herc Ali, emerged from his retirement at Samarkand and with a 
b'lndr-ed followers and two thousand pounds borrowed from the 
^I'lssian Governor-General rodesouth to winthe throne of .Afghanistan. 

at once got in touch v'ith the British authorities and was nego- 
bating for his recognition as Amir when, on 26th .Vpril 1880, the 
‘"'Onservative government went out and Gladstone became Prune 
blinister. The Liberals had violently attacked Lytton over Atghan- 
'^lan and the Viceroy resigned, to be replaced by the Alarque.^.s 
Hipon.i . 

Ripon went out pledged and eager to reverse his predcci»sor . 



^ I'or vLtails gI the events in Afi;hanistan sec Lord hytion 
Official Account of the Second Afshan H'ur, and the descripti^ 
^ hail Roberts in Forty~ijn> Years in hiJtu. 


vc-nts in Afghanistan sec Lord l.ytton’s 

' i\c nurratiw: 
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But circumstances were too strong for him. In Jun, ^ 
'''^’■■-■^lere Ali’s younger son Ayub Khan,. wJio had kept his hold on 


F< 


Herat, set out towards Kandahar. On 27th July he completely 
routed a brigade under General Burrows at Maiwand, and invested' 
Kandahar. Roberts marched from Kabul, covering the 313 inile^ aj 
between nth and 31st August andVelieved Kandahar after a hard and ij. 
well-fought engagement in which Ayub Khan was completely defeated- y 
Shere Ali Khan resigned in November, leaving Kandahar without 

a ruler, and Ripon recognized Abdur Rahman a® la 


Scttlejne7it vdth 
Afghaiiislan. 


Amir of Afghanistan. Although he abandoned 
Lytton^s demand for a British envoy Ripon\s poH^')' 
was otlierwise in accordance with the aims of his predecessor. 
secured control of the foreign relations of Afghanistan and he retained! 
Pishin. Ripon’s own party w^ere furious and the immediate abandon¬ 
ment of Pishin w^as announced in the Queen's Speech in 1881. 
the Viceroy saw clearly that these means of controlling the Amir wer^ 
essential to avoid another Afghan war later on; and he let it be known 
that he Avould resign rather than withdraw from Pishin. Gladston^^ 
accordingly let the matter drop. It took Abdur Rahman eighteen 
months to expel Ayub Khan and establish himself firmly upon tlw’ n\ 
throne of Afghanistan. ar 

fe; 

With Afghanistan under the iron rule of an Amir frieiitH) iu 
although aloof in his attitude towards the Briti^^* i*c 
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Lord Lytt 07 iU 
A d7ninisi roll on. 




Government, w^e can return to Lytton's admim^' 
tration in India. 

By the proclamation to the Imperial Assembly at Delhi nn 
ist Januarj' 1877, when Queen Victoria was declared Kaisar-i-Hi^d^' 
Empress of India, the Crown became formally identified with tjw’ i 
hopes, the aspirations, the sympathies and interests of a powerfjJ^ ' Pt 
native aristocracy. In the wwds of-Holknr: ‘‘ India has been till 
now a vast heap of stones, some of them big, some of them small- 
Now' the house is built and from roof to basement each stone oi 
it is in its right place." ^ I 


Letter from Lord Lytton to Qiiccn Victoria (23rd December 1876 to 


January 1877), Lady Betty Balfour, up. cii., p. 123. 
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^most serious domestic event with which Lytton had to dh 
was famine in the southern provinces of India. The 
failure of the monsoon in 1876 aflfected an area of 
ubout 200,000 square miles with a population of thirty-six millions 
^nd was most severely felt in parts of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, 
southern half of Hyderabad and the Deccan districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of Bombay, promptly organized 
public works. The Madras government misjudged the situation 
made hopelessly inadequate arrangements which the Viceroy 
obliged to remedy by a personal visit to Madras. The famine 
, *^^ted until 1878, spreading northwards in the second year, and the 
I ^'‘Drtality due to famine alone in one year in British India was 
I ^‘^^timated at over five million* The foresight of the Bombay govern- 
' j^^nt kept the relief expenditure down to four million pounds in that 
residency, as against ten millions in Madras, where a million acres 
'^cnt for a time out of cultivation.^ 

The policy put forward by Lytton for famine relief is the backbone 
the existing system. He saw that there were only two effective 
^^ans of fighting it and mitigating its effects. These were railways 

and * .... . . 


irrigation works; the third method—emigration—not being 
!^asible.2 As a first practical measure he started the famine 
lO insurance grant, by which an annual allocation is made from general 
^^venues, and this fund is available for famine relief, protective 




''^^rks, and for the relief of debt. 


Protection was then looked upon as an exploded theory, and 
Salisbuiy’, the Secretaiy^ of State for India, gave his 
opinion that “it is difficult to overstate the evil of 
P^iuiitting an industry^ so large as the cotton manufacture of India 


''^drn 


India in the I'ictoriau . 4 g€, 2nd Edn., pp. 427, 496. L<yd lA'tton*s Indian 
^^nnistratimt, p. 225. 

Ibid,^ p. 228. I'ur emigration difficulties see Moral and Maurtal Pri\^n'\s, 
pp. A 7 - 0 o, where Indian Government action, to remove disabilities 
o ^ Indians within the British Empire, is described. In 1031, including 

Ceylon, there were 2,305,000 Indians overseas in the British Empire, 
‘*t>out 100,000 permanently settle*.! in foreign countries. 
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l^^ly to become to grow up under the influence of a syster 
ide experience has proved to be unsound.” ^ It was, moreover, 
strongly held in England that the duty of 5 per cent, levied in India 
on imported goods was a serious hindrance to the trade of Manchester 
and that any form of protection was against the interests of the| 
consumer. I 


IvVtton, an ardent free trader, wished to see all import duties; 
swept away, and having “ convinced himself that the essential interests 
of India required the measure,” ^ he brought forward a Bill in 1879 
exempting coarse cotton goods from customs duty. Only t\vt> 
members of his council supported him. I’he majority urged tli*^ 
existing budget deficit, and reflected the objections of the India'j 
merchants and the chambers of commerce of Madras and Calcutta. 
But Lytton, exercising his powers under the Act of 1870, overrule'- 
the majority of his council. In the course of the discussion of th--; 
cotton duties the Secretary of State refused to admit the claim made 
by the Government of India that measures affecting the custom-'' 
tariff should be left entirely to them. Salisbury insisted that the 
consent of the home Government had to be obtained before important 
changes were made.^ ' 

The tariff policy for the next fifty years was an adjustment betwee't 
the principles of free trade, the representations of the Lancashn'- 
cotton industry, and the necessity of raising revenue in India. In i8S3< 
with a good budget, Ripon abolished the remaining import duties-' 
except those on salt and liquors. In 1894, when the Govermnen' 
of India was faced with a deficit of two million pounds, impo>' 
duties were reimposed. The tariff consisted of a general ad valore”' 
duty of 5 per cent., to which there were certain exceptions. P' 1 
Indian legislation in 1896 an import rate of 3^ per cent, on cotn^’’’ 
goods was counterbalanced by a 3^ per cent, excise on cotton Qoo>i-‘[ 
made in the Indian mills; a special measure in the interests 
l.ancashire. All that can be said for this excise duty is that it g'-" 


^ £j)rd Lytton^s Indian Admimstration, pp. 479-4S0. 

- Ibid.j p. 482. 

” India in the Victorian Age, pp. 412-415. 

^ Trade Relations hctzcecr, England and India, pp. 2.^7, 
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hand-loom weavers (who were exempt from it) the same 
nieasure of protection, as against the Indian mill-owners, which the 
I^ritish manufacturers enjoyed.^ 

This measure, as the Joint Select Committee on the Government 
of India Bill pointed out in 1919, created the belief that India's 
fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall in the interests of England, 
^nd that the sooner this idea was eradicated the better for the good 
relations between both countries. Theoretically the excise duty 
'vas within the strictest tenets of free trade. It raised the necessary 
revenue whilst keeping the import duty on imported cloth at a low 
and so mitigated the rise in its retail price. But when the 
^^ggestion had been made, in 1876, that the removal of the cotton 
^rnport duties might make it necessary to impose an excise duty 
j|pon Indian cottons, Salisbury observed in his dispatch: I can 
ardly conceive a course more injurious to a young and rising industry 
the natural growth of which India has the deepest interest. “ - 
In 1916, under the stress of w'ar, the general tariff of 5 per cent, 
doubled; and an additional i per cent, was levied in the 
Repression which came later. The reforms of 1919 brought a new 
^^fluence into play which will be referred to later, but it may be 
nientioned here that the excise duty imposed on cotton in 1896 was 
abolished in 1926. 

A feature of Lytton's administration which \\ithout dou^bt or 
Saif controversy benefited the consumer was his action 

in regard to the salt tax. Reference to this tax, 
^^^h is as long established as any in India, has already been made; 
‘^^d although Akbar made an unsuccessful attempt to abolish 
s^alt lias remained an inevitable source of revenue to every 
government in succession. Before the days of British rule transit 
^ added to the local cesses, were liable to raise the price of salt 
inland districts to an exorbitant figure. 

1 he government monopoly established by Warren Hastings was 
ickcd in 1845 ^1^ grounds that the tax was high and the salt 
good nor cheap. The monopoly was consequently relaxed, 
^ disappear altogether in 1862 and be replaced by excise; but the 


hade Relations hertveen Jurdaml urd India, 
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continued, and still continues, to make salt. The infWfw^ 
Indian product was gradually superseded by imported white salt in ^ 
Bengal, where salt cannot be made locally, as in Madras and Bombay. | , 
The inland customs houses had been abolished in 1834, ^ customs 1 

barrier set up round British Indian territory inside which the manii' 
facture of salt was prohibited. ^ ^ 

In his budget speech in March 1877, Sir John Strachey described 1 
this customs barrier, which stretched for 2472 miles and was guarded 
by 13,000 men^: “ Along the greater part of this enormous system • 
of inland customs lines ... a physical barrier has been created - 

comparable to nothing that I can think of except the Great Wall oi | 

China. It consists principally of an impenetrable hedge of thorn} 
trees and bushes, supplemented by stone walls and ditches across ^ 

which no human being or beast of burden can pass without being 

subjected to detention and search . . . Owing to the le^^" of the export | 
duty on sugar, the same obstructions are offered to the traffic passing 
in the other direction.” “ 

Another point about the salt duties was their inequality, the ^ 
amounts levied varying considerably in different parts of the countr}’’- 
By giving compensation to manufacturers whose salt works were | 
suppressed, and by treaty with the Indian States, to whom annua ^ 
payments equivalent to the duty were made, Lytton equalized the ^ 
salt duty throughout India, and the ‘‘ hedge ” was removed. At the , , 
same time the price of salt was greatly cheapened in Northern India . ^ 
by railvvay construction.'^ Since 1924 the tax upon salt has been ^ 
fixed at a rate working out at about fourpence a head per anmivi ^ 
thioughout British India. Of the salt now consumed in the country 
about 35 per cent, is manufactured by or for government, and the ^ 
rest is either privately manufactured or imported. 

Lytton extended Mayo’s scheme of decentralization, and j . 

further developed the system of provincial assign-* , ^ 

Adwinistrative ^lents. In his last year of office he gave a ne^^ ^ 
Rejorms. impulse to the employment of Indians in govern- , 

ment sendee. 

^ Modern india, 2nd Imp., p. 247. I 


^ Lord Lyttoris Indiatt Administralion, p. 465. 
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Indians and the 
Civil Service. 


ians had found great difficulty in taking advantage of 

Charter Act of 1833 and the rules as first applied in 
1853 of open competition for the covenanted civil 
service. The expense of the journey to England 
prevented many good scholars from going to London to sit for the 
examination. In 1878 only nine Indians held posts in the coven¬ 
anted civil service of their own country. Lord Lawrence’s scholar¬ 
ship scheme, favoured by the Conservative government, had been 
tlropped by the succeeding Liberal ministry, in which the Duke o 
Argjdl, as Secretary of State, held the opinion that Indians could be 
best employed in judicial rosts, and their selection made in India 

without competitive exam’ nations.’- , • o 

All parties were agreed that the pledge first made m 1833 must 
be kept, but to honour It effectively in the observance more favourable 
conditions were neecssarj'. In 1878 Lytton put forward a scheme 
which, in collaboration with the Secretary of State, was put into 
" Tce in 1870. A maximum of one-fifth of the total number of civilians 
appointed by the Secretary of State in any one year to the covenanted 
civil service ^v'ere to be Indian probationers selected by the local 
governments and approved by the Governor-Ceneial in council. At 
the end of two years, after passing the necessary’ tests, these proba¬ 
tioners would enter the new class of statutory civilians, on two-thirds 
cf the S'dary payable to English civil ser\^ants of corresponding rank. 
In addition to this several branches of the uncovenanted sen ice 
^vcre reserved exclusively for Indians. 1 hose rules did not, i>f 
course, prevent Indian candidates from competing, as before, at the 
examinations held in London. No legislation was needed to carry 
^tit these reforms, which were continued by Lord Dufferin, uho 
substituted a provincial service for the statutory civilian system/*' 

The policy of reducing the proportion of European^ in t e 
’Administration was pursued, and in 1904 Eurd Curzon pointed out 
l^hat to rule over 230 millions of people under 6500 Europeans were 
employed and 21,800 of the inhabitants of India itself. In the p‘^^ls 
carry ing pay of over /:8oo a year, 1263 were I* uropeans, 92 were Indians 

' India IJndef I’ltturia, Trotter, Vol. II. pp- S9n '9-- 
- Lord Ly(ton's Adniimsiralion, pp. 524”534* 
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were Anglo-Inaians,^ The definite “ Indianization *' of the ser¬ 
vices was still to come, Dut it is interesting to compare this proportion 
with the purely Indian personnel in the public service under Akbar.- 

The differences between the civil service in England and in 
India need some explanation. In England government officials arc 
collected in large offices aloof from the general public. Their work 
is specialized and seldom technical. But although there arc big 
secretariats in India the total nurnber of officials employed in them 
is relatively small. Iffie civil servants are mainly distributed over the 
face of the country to do their work a,? individuals. The Statutory 
Commission report describes their var/^d duties: “ Lecturing in 
universities or bridging rivers, fighting epidemic disease or dealing 
with widespread riots, excavating a prehistoric city or installing a 
water supply for a new one.” 

From the servants of the East India Company, whose earliest 
official duties amounted to little more than those of a revenue- 
collecting agency, the district officer was evolved. On him the who! 
system of administration in practice depends. In the eyes of the 
people in his charge he is the Government of India, “ at once autocrat, 
counsellor and friend.” Lord Curzon, speaking of the British 
officials who died at their posts at Jubbulporc and at Nagpur during 
the famine of 189O, touched upon an aspect of British rule m India 
which is too often forgotten: “ These men did not die on the battle¬ 
field. No decoration shone upon their breasts, no fanfare proci-.imed 
their departure. They simply and silently laid down their lives, 
broken to pieces in the service of the poor and tlie suffering amting 
the Indian people; and not in this world, but in another, will they 
have their reward.” ® 


In 1857, when the vernacular press had little influence, a short- ,! 

lived Act was passed directed principally against the ? 
papers published in English. But by 1875 th© 
vernacular newspapers were printing articles 'A’l)ich|| 
the Secretary of State described as ” not only calculated to bring the | 


The Vermadar 
Tress Alt, 


' Moder.-t India, and I;-np., p. SS. ^ ' See p. 200. 

Life of iMfd Curzon, KonaKUliay. Vul. II. p. 81. 
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vzr^^cmment imo contempt, but wliich palliate, if ttey do not abso 
1 utely justify as a duty, the assassination of British ofhcers. 

* The Second Afghan War gave rise to ver)' outspoken criticisms of 
' the Government by vernacular newspapers, in Bengal especiall}% 
and this definitely marked the beginning of political discontent in 
T India. Supported by the opinion of all the local governments 
(except Madras, where the Indian press was negligible) and wit i 
1 the sanction of the Secretary of State, the central government 
introduced and passed the Vernacular Press Act on 14th 
I 1878. The Act was preventive rather than punitive, and ^ 

to the provision of guarantees by publishers and printers. But dw 
' council of India were not unanimously in favour of the . 

there were debates in the House of Commons, and m i - 
was repealed. It had not, in point of fact, ever been fully enforced. 


§L 


Before dealing with the events of Ripon’s 
o .. be made to the renaissance oi Muhammadan 

A^a 1 !r‘^ education. This was due to the exertions of one man. 
CoUegc Pqj. Raja Ram Mohun Roy had done for the 

moral and intellectual rejuvenation of the Hindus Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan accomplished for the Moslems. “ There would be no educate ^ 
Muhammadan community existing and flourishing today ut or e 
heroic pioneer etforts and far-sighted vision of this great man, w^ho 
did not see in the utter collapse of the Mogul empiie an argument or 
racial estrangement and enmity.^’ ^ The Syed had shown conspicuous 
courage and loyalty to the British Government m 1857, and wm c 
he was not favourably inclined towards the Indian National C. ongrcbb, 
he saw clearly enough the need for harmonious co-opciation "ictwc' 

Hindus and Moslems. • . ^ 

Syed Ahmad came back from a visit to Tnglan convince 
the supreme importance of progressive education as a civi 
iufluLuce, and began the cflorts which led to the estai is imen 


^ l.oid Salisbury to the Government ot India, Lord Lytton s Itjdtufi 
Uun, p. 504. 

• pp. 50-1-523. 

" hi fjo's Nation Builders, N. D Bannerjea (no 9 ), P- 95- 
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Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, with the object 
of combining Islamic culture with the education necessary for success 
under modern conditions. Primarily for Moslems the college is, 
however, open to students of other religions, and the first graduate 
was a Hindu.*^ The foundation stone was laid by Lytton in Januar)' 
1877 2 and it has proved a successful and vigorous institution. P 
became a university in 1920, and in 1931 there were 1914 students i^^ 
the university proper and its dependent institutions. 


Except for the concluding stages of the Afghan War, and a Mahsud 
expedition in 1881 when some valuable survey work 
Mysore. done, Ripon’s term of office was a period of 

peace. The only political event of importance was the rendition of 
Mysore. 

Lord Wellesley had recreated the Hindu State in 1799, but the 
condition of good government had not been kept by its rulers. lo 
1831 the country was placed under direct British administration, 
w'hen the foundations of its present prosperity as an admirably ruled 
state were laid. After the death of the deposed Maharaja in 1868 the 
Government of India recognized his adopted son as his successor. 
The heir to Mysore was carefully educated, and the State, with good 
laws, competent law courts and a sound system of revenue settlement 
was handed over by Ripon in 1881.^ 

Mayo’s decentralization scheme of 1870 had greatly increased the 
number of urban municipal bodies although very 
. little was accomplished in the rural districts. lo 
1882 Ripon passed a senes ot Acts giving municipal 
and districts boards a high proportion of elected members.'^ But 
general apathy and the innate disinclination of the elected members 
to take responsibility combined to disappoint the expectations of 


^ Moral and Material Profircss, 1930-1931, p. 46S. 

“ Indians Nation Builders, pp. m, 112. 

® Fur the deed of transfer, which fully describes the general position of the 
States, and of Mysore in particular, to the paramount power, see The Native 
States of India, pp. i74 i7y- 

^ Fov the rcs<»lulion which reives Ripon’s policy, see Report of Imiinn Siatutoty. 
Com mission, Vol. I. pp. 299-300. 
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""'^taSefnment except in a few large cities. The extension of local 
self-government did not ** very soon manifest itself ... as the 
instrument of political and popular education which, in the words 
of the resolution, Ripon had hoped. Even in many of the towns 
the municipality continued to confine its activities to approving the 
decisions of the official chairman, and in the districts, with few 
exceptions, local self-government continued to be, as in the past, 
one of the many functions of the district officer. This state of affairs 
was recognized by the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
in 

The first Indian census was taken in i88i, and since that date 
this has been repeated every ten years. While the 
emus, statistics showing the birth and death rates and the 

relation between them are of the first importance, a comprehensive 
survey is included, together with ever}^ custom and activity of 
the people and every conceivable matter concerning them, from the 
raintall to the age of marriage. 

After 1870 successful Indian candidates began to appear 
TJ Tih * • members of the civil service. They were mostly 

appointed to the judicial branch, and by 1S83 some 
‘ were senior enough to be shortly eligible for appointment as district 
and sessions judges. But by the existing law no Indian-born judge 
or magistrate, except within the Presidency towns, could hear charges 
against European residents. Consequently, unless the law were 
amended Indian-born judges would have less power than European 
members of the same service. Courtenay Ilbert, then law member 
of the Governor-Generars council, accordingly introduced a Biu 
"■-o abolish ** every judicial disqualification based merely on race 
' distinctions,’’ 2 

j T he Bill aroused the strongest opposition amongst Europeans 
in out-stations, such as the indigo-planters and managers of tea- 
gardens, who were afraid of unfair decisions. TheiT* cause was taken 
by the European residents of Calcutta; and it was strongly 
'supported in England, where public meetings of protest were held 


' See also hiiJum Slfituto\v Commissi'U Repnrt, Vol. I. P- 
* Politicul Ir.Iia, 
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Tames Hall and in Limehouse. At the same time a 
-Ration began among educated Indians, ^^^0 resented these 
demonstrations as an undeserved slur upon their 
The Times pointed out^ that the introduction of the Criminal 
Jurisdiction Bill had caused widespread agitation and excitemcn , 
had evoked antipathies of race, and produced a vast amoun 
reciprocal irritation; and asked whether it were desirable to do s 
much evil that so small a good might accrue. The Gover-ame"^ 
India withdrew the Bill and substituted an amendment of the Cod^ 
which reserved to European alleged offenders the righ 
trial by jury. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. From Canning to Ripon 

TT- / r A', T T Trotter' revised by W. H. Hutton,Edn. 1917 \ol.) 

Life of Earl Canning, , Ajtchison ’Rulers of India Series, i<)OS- 

m 1, r,r 'f“ 

^ri rpnrffe Farl of Northbrook,^ Bernard Mallet, 1908. 

llTLy,1«AUm AdmMio». L?<iy/"'S;®’''””- 

fS, and the book must be read with caut.o^n^^_^ . 

1 Leading article, 26tli June 1883. 
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From DuFFEP‘fN to Curzon 


The appointment of a Cathol'xc Viceroy, Ripon being a convert 
to the Church of Rome, had r?tised a storm of disapproval in English 
Protestant circles. He left I’>idia amidst enthusiastic demonstrations 
of the affection of the Indi?-n people and Lord Dufferin, who becarne 
Viceroy in December i88 4 . confessed later to Ripon th^ this made 
the position a little difR^cult for your successor. But Dufterin,j 
was deeply impressed- by his courage, conscientiousness and ab ty 
made it clear from,, the first that there was to be no change o 

The new Vi'Oeroy had excellent judgment and a remarkably 
firm will, and ’nis infinite tact enabled him to carry his point with 


the 


V. minimum ‘ '-'a -- x x 

Government, including the post of Under-Secretary of State for 
India, and he had represented his country’ abroad as commissioner 
in Syria and in Egypt, as ambassador at St. Petersburg and Constan¬ 
tinople, r nd Governor-General of Canada. 

His first business was to pass the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which had 
, . , been taken in hand by Ripon. The landlords 

' opposed legislation affecting rents and fixity of 

tcn'urc as an infringement of the permanent settlement. .Vctualh 
't. was a continuation of Corinvallis’s policy, and the Bill, an im¬ 
provement on the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1859, became law 
in 1885. 

Dufferin saw that in Oudh the position of the tenants was muc 1 
the same as upon large estates in Ireland where he was a landed 
proprietor. The evils of great insecurity and incessant competition 
had to be guarded against, and the Viceroy succeeded in overcoming 
the natural reluctance of the taluqdars to an amendment of the 


of friction. He had held appointments in the Liberal 


^ Life vf the Marquis of Dtifferin uud Ava^ Sir A. Lyall, \ol. It. PP* 75 , 7 ti. 
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1868 in favour the tenants. The Oudh Rent Act of 1886 
^^dbled the 1,800,000 te:tiants-at-will to improve their holdings, 
entitled them on eviction 1 o compensation for improvements, and 
provided a seven years* tenure*. 

In 1887 a Punjab Tenanc-y Act was passed. The Punjab is 
mostly a land of small landowner-s and peasant proprietors, and the 
Act regulated the relations betweei^ these owners and their tenants 
as regards rent and compensation for improvements. 

Land legislation is never an easy matter, and it is exception¬ 
ally difficult in India. But, with the' co-operation of able and 
experienced local officers Dufferin’s poh'cy may fairly be said to 
have materially benefited agriculture in Bei-igal, in Oudh and in the 
Punjab.^ 


Affairs in Afghanistan and the annexation of Upper Burma arc 
the chief events of Dufferin’i:'; Viceroyalty, but 


Domestic Affairs, dealing with these a word t should be said on 


domestic matters. Finance was made difficult hy^ the fall in tlie 
price of silver, a serious economic event to which Indii. is particularly 
vulnerable. In 1886 a legislative council similar to thoi-.e in Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay was established in what were then the North' 
West Provinces. The Muhammadan pilgrim traffic wa^s put on ^ 
satisfactory basis. A civil service commission was 'field, an^^l 
on its report Dufferin threw open to Indian candidai ‘s three 
hundred of the higher posts previously reserved for the cove nantcJ 
service.^ 

In December 1885 the Indian National Congress held its first 


meeting of Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi delegi. tes 
at Bombay. Controversy over such measures as 
the Vernacular Press Act and the Ilbert Bill had 


The Kational 

Congns f. 


much to do with its hirth, but the idea of concerted All-Indian 
action for social and political reform had been advocated by Alan O. 
I-Iumc of the Bengal Civil Service and by other Englishmen, and to 
J*)uflcrin was due in some measure its character as a political body. 

' Lift- of the Marqui-; of Dtifferin and Ava. Sir A. I.yall, Vol. 11 . pp. 76-^4, 

- History of India, L. J. T’roitcr, rcvi.H-d to ion by W. H. Hution (J 0 i 7 )< 
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plough since i860 interest'in politics had been growing 
le visible beginning of political life in India from the side of 
Indians themselves. Its aim was to remodel the Indian administration 
^n Western parliamentary lines. These early sessions were far from 
hostile to British rule; and their ideals, as W. C. Bonnerjee stated 
in the first presidential address, were in no way incompatible with 
their thorough loyalty to the British, Government. From the first 
the distinguished Parsi political reformer and IMember of Parliament, 
Dtidabhai Naoroji, was associated with Congress; and, until the 
prganization was finally captured by the left wing, Surendranath 
Bannerjea enthusiastically inspired through it the growth of Indian 

nationalism.^ 


In 1884 the Russian advance in Central Asia had reached Mer\', 
a threat to Afghanistan and an ultimate menace to 
^fghanhfan India which could only be met by diplomatic 
means. Ripon had suggested an Anglo-Russian 
boundary commission under Foreign Office arrangements to set a 
hrnit on Russian expansion, and when Dufterin came to India the 
commission was at work. But the general feeling in England, 
although described in some quarters as “ INlervousncss,'’ was one of 
^ot unreasonable alarm and, in March 1885, the Government of 
India was instructed to mobilize an army corps to move on Herat 
should Russia attack that Afghan fortress and make war inevitable. 

At this juncture the Viceroy invited the Amir to meet him at 
K^vvalpindi, and Abdur Rahman entered India on the same day of 
larch 1885 ^n which his troops were attacked by the Russians at 
I ^0 disputed frontier post of Panjdeh. The informal hostility of 
^hc incident was not looked upon by the Amir with the fccliugs 
^'^'hich it excited in England, where frontiers are regarded in the light 
P international law as immune from border skirmishes. Abdur 
‘^hman s chi6f concern w’as the exclusion at all hazards of British 
^nd Russian officers and troops from Afghanistan, a policy to which 
c resolutely held for the whole twenty years ot his subsequent 
*cign. He asked from the British Government no more than money 
^ PoUtia t India, pp. 39-4'^ • 
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Third Burmese 
IVar. 


tms. These DiiflFerin willingly promised him and the 
fned well satisfied to Kabul,^ The Panjdeh incident was 
smoothed over, and the boundary commission satisfactorily de¬ 
limitated the Russo-Afghan frontier. 

While affairs beyond the North-West Frontier were giving tht; 

Viceroy grave anxiety, serious trouble had arisen 
in the east. British imperial policy, following th^ 
practice of Rome, has been to see that bordering 
States have been so far protected, whether they wished it or not, ns 
to prevent powerful neighbours from meddling with them. The 
prosecution of this policy has been one of the leading motives of wars, 
annexations and alliances.^ 

Since 1879 resentful attitude of the Burmese Government of 
Ava had necessitated the withdrawal of the British Resident from 
Mandalay. British commercial rights were being disregarded, and 
British subjects such as members of the Bombay and Burma Trading 
Company were being exposed to grave injustice and injury. Thi^^ 
was the situation when, in February 1885, the Viceroy learnt that 
King Thcebaw had made a treaty with the French Government 
under which special consular and commercial privileges were 
accorded to France. 


With the sanction of the home authorities, Dufferin sent an 
ultimatum demanding a settlement of all matters under dispute, 
requiring Theebaw to receive a permanent British Resident at hi^^ 
court, and laying down the principle that the Burmese king musi 
in future defer to British advice in regard to his foreign relation^* 
At the same time about 10,000 troops were concentrated at Rangoon- 
No satisfactory reply was received from Burma and Avar wa^ 
declared in November 1885. Eighteen days later Theebaw surreO' 
dered and was deported to India. The country was formally annexed 
on ist January 1886. Guerilla warfare, however, protracted hostilities’ 
iVjr about five years and called for the employment of 30,000 troop^^ 
before it ended. In 1897 I'ppcr and Lower Burma were united 
into a single province under the Government of Itidia. 


^ Lijp of the Matijuis of' Duff a in and Ava, Lyall, Vol. II. pp. 85 lOj. 
^ Ibid., Vo). 11. f». 116. 
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Dufferin left India in December 1888 leaving an unclou 

sky behind him, and taking with him the remem¬ 
brance of “ universal kindness and goodwill which 
he had received in all parts of India and from every section of its 
inhabitants.” He was succeeded by another ex-Under-Secretar>' for 
India and Governor-General of Canada, in the Marquis of Lans- 
<Jowne, whose administration, except for several of the inevitable 
minor frontier e.xpeditions, was one of profound peace. 

The zone running southwards from the Hindu Kush to the 
, Arabian Sea, known as the North-West Frontier, 
involves two problems—the international and the 
tribal. There is the possibility of invasion by a 
foreign power and the constant problem of the control of the border 
tribes. 

The frontier may be divided into two parts, Baluchistan and the 
country to the north. 

The only definite advance before Laiisdowne s time had been to 
fiaiuch- extend the British sphere of influence from the Sind 

border into the highlands of Baluchistan, and to 
occupy Quetta in 1876. Peace among unruly hill tribes like the 
-Maris and the Bagtis was due to the wonderful personality of Sir 
Robert Sandeman, who dealt “ with the hearts and minds of the 
people and not only with their fears.” The earlier incessant niiding 
into Bjfitish India had ended when Sandeman, as a young district 
officer, had won the confidence of the local chiefs and persuaded 
them to keep order themselves. Sandeman took advantage of the 
^^luchi oligarchic organization, and local and inter-lribal disputes 
settled by the assemblies known asjirgahsy over which govern- 
^ent officers presided; there were no revenue or criminal courts- 
right-hand man for twenty years, until Sandeman’s death iii 
was Rai Bahadur Hittu Ram, CM.E., who had started life in a 
S^vernment office on five rupees a month.^ 

In December 1889, at the request of the Zhob Valley chiefs and 

'‘ijc oj *S'*r Robfrt Sandeman, T. II. Thornion, Sandena'i in 

I'tidiistan, !IUtu Ram (I ahore), lyoy, givts n vivid nwoiint of ri.vndvni.iii 3 
on tiu- 
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The Pathan 
Problem, 


government sanction, Sandeman took over that district. 
Apozai, where the durbar took place, became Fort Sandeman, and 
this singularly remote military station, and Jacobabad in Sind with 
its Indian record-breaking temperature of 126 degrees in the shade, 
rather unfortunately commemorate two of the most famous names 
on this frontier. 


The problem of the frontier from Waziristan northwards was 
not so easy to solve. The Amir claimed a shado ^^7 
superiority over the tribes up to the Indian frontier, 
and the Pathans were consequently able to play oft 
the British official against the Afghan. To this was added the 
turbulent character of a people who hate authority, and whose young 
men have always been more inclined to listen to their fanatical 
Moslem priests than to the cautious advice of their chiefs and the 
older men amongst them. The semi-nomadic tribesmen in a country 
as hard and grim as themselves spend much of their time in fighting? 
raiding the plains, and carrying on family blood-feuds. Fine 
natural shots, of splendid physique for the most part, the Pathans 
rank among the finest fighting men in the world; and as private 
trading in arms has enabled them to keep abreast to an appreciable 
extent with modem improvements in rifles, only picked and highl)" 
trained troops can hold their own with them on their native hills. 
Even today the tribes can find some reply to aeroplanes in infiltration 
tactics and movements by night. 

To gain some measure of political control over the border tribes 
and so end a situation which was always liable to cause trouble, 
Duflferin sent Sir Mortimer Durand to Kabul, in 1893, to settle the 
spheres of influence of the two countries. In the course of the next 
ffivv years the boundary commission demarcated the Durand 
Line ” from Chitral to the Zhob Valley. 

'two years earlier the Hunza-Nagar expedition had resulted in 
the strengthening of a w’eak point in the line of the North-West 
Frontier. I'he little hill states of Hunza and Nagar, bordering on 
Russian Turkestan and China, acknowledged the suzerainty ot 
K.ishniir to the extent of an annual tribute amounting in all to a 
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of gold-dust, a couple of horses and hounds, and two baskets' 
^ipricots. But in May 1891, Hunza, with Nagar as a reluctant 
ally, invaded the Kashmir frontier. A British force was sent into 
|he countr}% the ruler of Hunza fled into China, and the two states 
have been consistently loyal to their obligations ever since.^ But 
regards the relationship between the Pathan tribes and the British 
Government the situation remained far from satisfactory. 

Alter the Persian and Afghan invasions and conquest of the 
^ighteenth century, no Indian government was concerned with the 
^Ihan tribes until Ranjit Singh expelled the Afghans. Then for a 
Tiarter of a century a purely local situation arose in the collisions 
between the Sikhs and the trans-border tribes, but this in no way 
j^ffected the rest of India. In 1849 the British annexed the Punjab 
^^ogdom, and the North-West Frontier became the concern of the 
oyernment of India, and this created an entirely new problem. The 
Policy Dalhousie adopted is known as the close-border system. The 
bribes raided, kidnapped, and harboured outlaws until the patience 
^he British Government was exhausted, when a punitive expedition 
sent against the offending tribe. 

When contact was first made it might not have been impossible 
^ ' Sandemanizc ” the Pathans by using their tribal assemblies to 
disputes, by creating tribal police and so transferring responsi- 
^bty foj. political, social and economic development to 

people themselves under British supervision. But the only fonn 
^^bal responsibility attempted was the seizure of men and property 
^ ^be tribe to which ofltenders belonged; and the criminal code 
l^^forced on Pathans under British administration was the criminal 
of England, modified to some extent, but holding murder as a 
^^pital offence. The Pathan, with his universal blood-teuds, takes 
onient view of murder, and his tribal law aims at redress instead 
P^inishmcnt. The imposition of standards looked upon as 
^ Perative in western civilization on a people who have never 
^rstood them and who might othersvise have been controlled 
^ *ougb their own tribal law and procedure, created the outlaw who 
^^^pes from British India over the border, and has been tlie direct 
^ Campaigns on the NoriJi-We^t h'rontivy, pp. 
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direct cause of numerous expeditions in reprisal for 



The close border system definitely ended with the demarcation! 
of the Durand Line. Between 1893 1895 advanced posts were: 

built on the Samana ridge above Kohat, and in the Gumal, the 
Tochi and the Kurram valleys, while garrisons were placed in the 
Malakand and in ChitraL In many cases tribes were paid large 
allowances for protecting the roads. 

In 1891 there was serious trouble in the remote State of Manipur 
over the succession. The chief commissioner of^ 
slates Assam and others of his party who went to deal' 

with this w^ere murdered. The rebellion \v^\ 
suppressed by British troops, the leaders were tried and executed ^ 
murder, and measures were taken to ensure necessary reforms. | 
The State w^as not annexed and the importance of the incident lies 
in the principles laid down in this case; namely: 

The repudiation by the Government of India of the application j 
of international law to the protected States; the assertion of the' 
right to settle successions in case of rebellion against a chief; the ^ 
doctrine that resistance to imperial orders constitutes rebellion;! 
and the right of the paramount power to inflict capital punishment I 
on those who had put to death its agents in the lawful discharge I 
of their duty.^ 

The Government of India had also to intervene in Kalat, where ^ 
the Khan began grossly to misgovern after Sandeman’s death, i 
The leading men in the State were consulted, and they recom- j 
mended that the Khan should be deposed and his son made j 
ruler. The Government of India agreed, and the succession, 
was facilitated by the voluntary resignation of the reigning Khan 1 
in 1893.*^ 

In the last two years of Lansdowne’s administration the earliet 
budget surpluses were changed into deficits, largely 
Internal Affairs. account of the increasing burden of the home , 

charges caused by the fall in the price of silver, and cohsequentlV 


^ The Native States of India, pp. 

* Administration of Lord Lansdorcnc, p. 51. 
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Exchange value of the rupee. The value of the 
flhHuiated between is. 6d. in 1800 and is. 2^d. in 1893. 
seriously affected trade and led to the formation of the Indian 
Currency Association which was joined by members of all classes. 
The international conference convened at Brussels m 1892 to consider 


Sl 


the monetary question failed to agree, and the Government of India 
accordingly took its own measures. In 1893 the Indian mints were 
closed to the free coinage of silver; the value of the rupee in relation 
to gold was fi-xed at is. 4d.; and currency notes were issued in 
Calcutta and Bombay on this basis. Gold was not made ega 

tender.- . , , 

I'he peace of the country was broken for a time by communa 
disturbances. A laudable Hindu movement for the protection ot 
cows from cruelty degenerated into a high-handed and i icit 
agitation to suppress the slaughter of kine for tood or sacri cia 
purposes. Riots amounting to anarchy broke out in Bombay etween 
Hindus and Moslems, and heavy casualties were caused y simi ar 
disturbances in Bengal and the North-West Provinces. le tiots 
were suppressed by prompt and vigorous government action, c. ut} 
which the Viceroy emphasized was due to the whole communitj 
to secure to both great religious denominations freedom rom 
molestation or persecution in the exercise of their religious observ 
anccs.’^ On Lansdowne^s suggestion the popular leaders in the c is 
turbed districts formed conciliation committees to go into the question 
of custom as to the slaughter of kine and to take steps to pre\ent 
these outbreaks in future.^ ... 

A considerable advance, principally in the univerMtics, wai> 
made in education during Lansdowne s ^ iCcro>a i>. 
'■ I’echnical education was encouraged and agricultural 

classes were started in many of the high schools. In female e ucation 
the number of girls rose from 214,000 to 270,000; thirteen 
graduated as bachelors of arts and one took the degree 
A large extension was made to Lady Duiferin s scheme lor .supp 


^ India in the Victorian -'fvr, P- 5 ^ 3 ♦ 

“ Admittii'ratiojj of Lord J.artsdozvne, pp. 35 
® Ibid.f pp. 20-23. 
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Legislation 




cal aid education to the women of India through special hospital? 
^d dispensaries. 

The first Factory Act had been passed in i88i. Lansdownc 
passed a second Act which limited the hours oi 
female labour to eleven in a day and secured to all ^ 
factory hands a weekly holiday.^ Among the Act? 
which have since been passed are the Mines Acts (1901 and i923)> 
the Workmen's Compensation Act (1923), the Trades Union Act 
(1926) and the Trades Disputes Act (1929). There were in 1929 
more than 8000 factories in India employing over a million and 
half hands, 257,000 being women. Labour conditions now include 
a sixty-hour week, no child labour under tw^elve years of age, ot 
under thirteen in mines, and prohibition of night work for women and 
children. In unregulated workshops women and children are still 
employed in most urjaealthy and sometimes disgusting processes.- 

In passing an Act raising the age of consent from ten to twelve, 
against w^hich its great supporter Byramji Malabati | 
met with violent opposition, the Viceroy reiterated 
the principle that no civilized government can respect 
the customs and prejudices of any section of a community when these 
are inconsistent wdth humanity, morality and reason.^ As the Ag*'' 
Khan has said: '' Sati, infant marriage, the compulsions of per¬ 
manent widowhood and the enervating restrictions of the purdah, 
are so many hateful caricatures of the teaching of the Prophet, and 
indeed of the earliest and finest writings of Hinduism, namely^ 
respect and honour for women by protecting the persons of the 
bearers of the race from risks of violence. These and other social 
evils have so handicapped India that it is impossible to conceive 0^ 
her taking a proper place in the midst of free nations until the broad 
principle of equality between the sexes had been generally acceptc^l 
by her people." ^ 

The best mind and thought of the country has for many ycai**’ 


Position of 
Women, 


^ Administration of Lord Lansdou'ne, p. 17. 

^ Mora! and Material Progress, i930-i '>3i, pp. 235 -246. 
^ Administration of Lord Lansdowne, pp. 17-18. 

* India in Transition (1918), p. 256. 
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need for improvement in the position of women; and'' 
-India Women’s Conferences which have been held since 1926 
have done much to promote the social as well as the educational 
welfare of the women of'India.^ 


Parliamentary 

Legislation. 


Army Reform. 


The India Councils Act of 1892 increased the number of members 
on the legislative councils and authorized dis¬ 
cussion of the annual financial statement under 
certain restrictions.^ 

In 1893 the office of commander-in-chief in the Madras and 
Bombay armies was abolished by Act of Parliament. 
This enabled the Government of India to carry 
out a reorganization scheme with one commander-in-chief, a reform 
which four successive Viceroys had urged and which had been 
originally recommended by Lord William Bentinck in 1833.^ The 
Presidency system was abolished in 1894. The whole army in India 
was reorganized in four commands, with an additional line of defence 
in the Imperial Service troops raised by the States. But the com- 
niands remained separate. 


In 1894 Lord Lansdowme was succeeded by the Earl of Elgin, 
Lord El An whose father had died in India as Viceroy in 1863. 

Unlike his immediate predecessors, Elgin had held 
no great offices, and he was called upon to grapple with a highly 
critical situation on the frontier and with two serious domestic 
calamities, bubonic plague and a devastating famine. In the sphere 
of foreign politics his administration saw improvement in the relations 
with Russia, the completion of the Afghan boundary line and the 
t^^arking out of the frontier between Burma and China and Siam, all 
of which had been begun by Lansdo\vne. The work of the Durand 
commission was interrupted in 1894 by the rising of the Waziris, 
'vho felt that their independence was threatened, and a strong lorce 
'vas required to reduce thim. 

^ Moral and Material Progress, 1930-IQ31, pp. 43')-40i ; and Ed’ication Repot t 
?/ Auxiftaty Con:., ittcc of the Ind. Star. Clfinmission, p. iSi., 

“ Government cf India, Ilbert, 2ncl Rdn., pp. 107-T0S. 

Jbid., p. 108 and footnote*. 
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ChitraL 


Tirah Campaign. 


ouble over the succession brought on, in 1895, a rev^ 

Chitral, where the British agent and his escort 
were besieged, until their relief by a remarkable 
feat of mountain warfare conducted by Colonel Kelly. Elgin wished 
' y hold Chitral; the Rosebery government vetoed its retention; 
out the Conservative government came in before the troops could be 
withdrawn and reversed the decision. 

In 1897 occurred the most formidable outbreak that the British 
arms had, up to that time been called upon to sup¬ 
press on the North-West Frontier of India. The 
more critical nature of the operations in Waziristan in 1919 and 1920 
was due to the fact that India had been drained of her best troops^ 
and the campaign had to be fought with raw and inadequately 
trained forces. 

The military operations of 1897-98 are known as the Tirah 
campaign, but the frontier was involved from the Mohmand country 
in the north to Southern Waziristan; and at one period the command 
of the Khyber was completely lost. The rising had its origin 
die unrest caused by the demarcation of the boundai*}'' line, which 
brought the tribes within the sphere of British influence and gave 
rise to a fear of annexation. The flame was fanned by their rcligiout^ 
leaders and it was not lessened by a pamphlet issued by the .lini^* 
urging the true believers “ to stand firm w^hen ye meet the unbeliever^ 
marching in great numbers against you.'* ^ It is only fair to add 
that in the subsequent operations Abdur Rahman preserved ^ 
strictly neutral attitude. More than 40,000 men had to be cm" 
ployed, including Imperial Service troops under the Indian princes» 
before the tribesmen submitted, paid their fines and surrendercu 
rifles. 


Plague. 


Plague entered India through Bombay, probably from Chini^* j 
in 1896, and rapidly spread through the Presidency 
Strict quarantine regulations were issued and seard^ 
for infected houses rigidly enforced; later, inoculation was ini roduced* 
"^IdieTlash between modern sanitary ideas and ancient Hindu 

' NcviH, op. tit., p. 2 . 17 . 
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'great antagonism to the plague campaign, and this wa^ 
inflamed by certain local Indian newspapers with regrettable 
results in the riots of 1897. By 1899, quote Lord Curzon, ‘‘ science ' 
and compulsion and evacuation at the point of the bayonet'' were 
replaced by “ conciliation, persuasion, the employment of volunteers 
agency, the relaxation of former rules.” ^ The plague reached the 
Punjab in 1902 and a little later the United Provinces were infected. 
The greatest number of deaths from the disease occurred in 1907 
(1,160,coo) and 1911 (over 700,000).“ The death-rate from plague 
has now fallen to less than 30,000 in the year. 

The number of deaths in India from what are termed pre- 
ventible diseases ” constitute an economic factor of 
Effects of serious importance, for they amount to five or six 

millions every year. A fourth of this mortality is 
due to malaria, and 10,000,000 annual admissions to hospital may be 
taken to occur on account of this disease alone. These are stagger¬ 
ing figures, but it must be remembered tliat one-sixth of the human 
race live within the borders of India. The All-India Conference j 
of Medical Research Workers stated in 1926 that the percentage | 
of loss of efficiency of the average person in India from preventible j 
malnutrition and disease was not less than twenty per cent., and that ^ 
the percentage of infants born in India who reached a wage-earning ' 
age was about fifty.^ 

Ihis terrible enervation is largely responsible for the poverty 
of the masses, and the best efforts of government are powerless to > 
do more than palliate it.^ Unhygienic habits and an apathy generally 
based on a religious conviction of the unalterability of fate, added as ^ 
these arc to poverty, make it exceedingly difficult to improve matters. 
Hope to a great extent lies in individual initiative combined with 
missionary effort by the educated classes. All that the gov’ernment * ) 
can do is to encourage the introduction of a more modern system ot 
fnrming and to educate the masses up to a point at which they will 
he better fitted to help themselves. 


^ Life of Lord Curzoo, RonaMshay, \'ol. IL p. S4. 

^ Moral arid Material Progress, lOiagiani f- 

^ //-/{/ , n) 3 o-i 93 i. np. 424. 
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lilure of the monsoon in 1896, followed by a disastrous!^ 

harvest in Western, Central and Southern India 
caused a famine of intense severity over an area of 
570,000 square miles with a population of 130 millions. The number 


of stai-ving people being kept alive by the public relief works rose at g 
one time to nearly five millions, and in spite of the distributing 
facilities given by railways, government organization, and private 
charity, great numbers died of starvation and disease. This faminCt 
the most widespread of any in the nineteenth century, cost the 
Government of India about ten millions sterling, and but for the 
funds raised throughout the British Empire the cost in life and iti 
money would have been far heavier. 


! 


Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon of Kcdleston, whe 
became Viceroy on 3rd January 1899, ^^g^t days before he was forty- 
The new Viceroy was a man of high courage and great ambition- 
He had made his name in politics as Under-Secretary 
^ India, and had piloted the Indian 

Councils Act through the Commons in 1892. 
had distinguished himself as a traveller in Central Asia and as th^' 
author of important books on Persia and the Far East. He had toured 
the North-West Frontier, he had discovered the source of the Oxus, 
he had stayed for some time in Persia, seen the Far East from Siam 
to Peking, and impressed Abdur Rahman and his eldest son, 
Habibullah Khan, by his personality when he was the Amir’s guest 
at Kabul. 

Curzon’s character was one of extreme contrasts. In his offici'd 
life an air of haughty and chilling reserve, a brusque lack of consider" 
ation and, at times, a ruthless ’animosity concealed the generous 
impulses, the exuberant affection, the deep humbleness of heart 
realized only by an intimate circle. Of all the British rulers of Indi^ 
Dalhousie alone equalled him in dynamic energy and passion fo^* 
work, in infinite attention to detail, in zeal for efficient administration' 
Returning to India in 1899 “ profoundly impressed by the great" 
ness both of the task before him and of the opportunity which it 
offered, and at the height of his own powers, he dominated 
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ail^stration in a way m which few if an>, of his 
had done and in which it will never again be given to any Go^ernov- 
Gencral to do. The history ‘of British rule m India for seven jears is 
stoi of Lord Curzon’s daily life and work.” r : . ^ 

In ^00 a famine of extreme seventy swept the countrv an \ . 

most intense in Bombay and the Central rovinc », 
l-'amh,e. the horrors of plague. Over twenty-hve 

million people in British India and thirty millions m the Indian 
slates wSe'affected, and in British India alone there we^ approx.- 
! m«dy one end e quarter million deaths f™” 
f as c™ stated. “ not merely a crop fam.ne, bu, « 

t on an enormous scale, followed in many parts T. affected 

I of cattle—both plough cattle, buffalos an oriel 
f and mav almost be said to have annihilate tie nor e famine 
the agri'cultural classes," The Viceroy travel ed 'he .^me 

districts organizing and sujierintending relie . j^-Thad and 

given by the Indian prince^ especially the Mzam ofl^rab^ 
the Maharaja of Gwalior, and large sums were subscribed thr g 
the l;mpirc for the starving people. The expense o leie 
enormous. In 1896 there had been a million and a quarter of ‘ 
receiving relief, and in 1900-01, when the numbers vvere vc 
millions, the estimated cost was about eight and a la mi ion 
sterling.- Speaking generally the effects of the famine were 
serious in ihe Indian States, while the death-rate in the majority o 
the famine districts in British India was scarcely in excess o norma . 
Rut the cultivators had suffered so severely that the ovcrnimn 
India remitted large arrears of land revenue. 

The famine commission of 1901, the third since d o, 
that relief organization could be considerably . 

ttlicicncy and economy. But, as the Viceroy obsci'vec, o s 
government to prevent the occurrence of laniioc in a conn 
meteorological conditions of which are what thc> 
us to wTCst the keys of the universe from the hands o - 


' Lora noniildshay in Liff of Lord Cui .:ou, Pn-Ui:c to V-l. 
- U/i' 0/ Lotd Vol. II. PP. Hy. 

^ Ibid., Vol. II. pp. 2S3 -2H4. 
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that could be done was to lessen its effects. The irri^ 
Committee of 1901-03 laid down the policy of expenditure on famine 
protection works, such as reservoirs, which could not be constructed 
from loan funds on account of the cost; and works of this nature 
have since been constructed more especially in the Bombay Deccan 
and in the Central Provinces where the risk of scarcity is always 
great.^ 

The existing machinery to deal with famine is now, humanly 
speaking, complete. Weekly reports keep the government informed 
of the rainfall and state of the crops. The provincial programmes 
of relief works are always ready, and relief circles can he formed 
and tools and plant at once assembled. If the rains fail the collection 
of revenue is suspended, and relief works are opened. When the 
rains eventually break, the villagers are moved from the large relief 
works to smaller works near their owm villages, so that they can 
cultivate their fields, when loans are freely made for tlie purchase oi 
seed, cattle and implements. In famine time the most stringent 
action is taken by the medical authorities against outbreaks of disease/ 

On his arrival in India Curzon had at once taken up the frontiet* 
question. He saw that the Punjab governments 
addition to the normal administration of a provincCj 
was unable to deal with the exacting and imperil 
responsibility of the North-West Frontier. He therefore made ^ 
separate North-West Frontier Province in 1901, directly under th^j 
Government of India, with a chief commissioner, and a judicr^ 
commissioner's court at Peshawar instead of the chief court 
Lahore. The old North-West Province was renamed the Uiiit^^ 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

The frontier was at that time protected by large bodies of troop*^ 
in isolated positions, an expensive method which was also unsou^^ / 
from the military standpoint in the event of mobilization again-" 
Afghanistan or Russia. The Viceroy, whose policy had its origin 
the Khyber agency established about thirty years earlier, made ^ 

‘ Afora/ a/id Afcitfr/\i/ Prnj^rcss, jgso-igSJ, pp. 22 y- 234 , , 

- A/odrrn Judia^ 2nd Iinp., pp. 187-188, tmd Ch. Xil., by Sir Thomas 
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^)mise between the “ close border ” and Sandeman syst 
c regular troops were withdrawn to their bases, tribal militia 
under British officers were substituted, and the tribesmen were paid 
to protect their own country. There was no occupation of tribal 
territory and no attempt at administration, however indefinite, up 
to the Durand Line except in the Wana, Tochi and Kurram valleys. 

Curzon was opposed to frontier expeditions and preferred the 
action of blockade. But the Mahsud blockade, which began in 
1900 and lasted a year, employed a considerable force, and before 
it ended involved the troops in hard marching and sharp fighting 
indistinguishable from a recognized frontier campaign. 

The consistent policy of Abdur Rahman to avoid contact with 
British was continued by his son Habibullah, 
i Stan. who succeeded in 1901. This position was compli¬ 
cated by Russian intrigue and by the quantities of modern arms 
which were coming into Afghanistan. In i 904 > ^vhen Curzon was 
absent in England, the acting Viceroy, Lord Ampthill, sent a mission 
to Kabul under (Sir) Louis Dane, and a treaty was signed which 
accepted the claims of the Amir to arrears of subsidy and free 
admission of munitions. 


British supremacy in the Persian Gulf, a matter of vital importance 
The Persia India and to the Empire as a whole, was being 

Gulf. undermined by the naval activities of Russia and by 

the avow’ed intention of Germany to secure with the 
help of the lurks a terminus for the Baghdad railway at Koweit. 
Curzon urged the cabinet to take a strong line, and at the close of the 
South African War the Conservative governfuent declared the 
application of a Monroe doctrine to the Persian Gull. The Viceroy 
made this declaration effective bv a tour to the chief ports in 19*^3* 
when he established satisfactory relations with the chicts on the 
Arabian and Persian coasts. 

I he Teheran government was then far too weak to control its 
sheiklis, w])o weie, in actual fact, n < independ -ut as the tribal JeaJerc^ 
on the Arabian coast. The only power which could exercise coniiol, 
police the Gulf, and deal vilh the gun-runner^ whose cargoes 
Ircquently went to the Pathau tribes, was the British. 
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^ <i the past ten years Iran has had a strong government .riiiv.ii 
asserted itself along its own coast to Mohammerah, and British 
control is now limited to the Arabian littoral. Great Britain has 
treaties of friendship with the sheikhs from Koweit to Aden; and 
Bahrein, vhere a British naval station and airport have been estab¬ 
lished, is the most important centre on the coast. In Curzon’s 
day the British buoyed and beaconed the waters of the Gulf; by 
1935 Imperial Airtvays, the modern link between Europe, India, 
Singapore and Australia, had made the Persian Gulf the Suez Canal 
of the ain^ 


At another point of the compass the extension of Russian influence 
'fihet. f further demonstration of the forward policy. 

Tibet is under the suzerainty of China, a suzerainty 
which was more than once manifested, until the Chinese Republic, bv 
invasion. In theory' ruled by the Dalai Lama, Tibet was governed 
throughout the nineteenth century by regency councils under 
whom the spiritual head of the country hardly, if ever, reached an 
age when he could assume power. But about 1898 the incarnate 
Dalai Lama, thanks to the watchfulness of the Russian Buddhist, 
Dorjieff, attained his majority and overthrew his council. 

Not unnaturally guided by Dorjieff, the Dalai Lama sent three 
missions to Russia between 1898 and 1901. Tibet was a closed 
country to the British, and as all indirect means through the Chinese 
to make effective commercial agreements with the Tibetan govern- I 
ment had failed, Curzon decided to send a mission to .secure direct 
access to Tibet by a conference held within its borders. The mission ! 
under Colonel, afterwards Sir Francis, Younghusband, after being 
attacked by the Tibetans on the way up, reached Lhasa at the 
beginning of August 1904, and a treaty was signed a month later.' 

Its terms were made almost nugatory by a subsequent Convention 
with China and Russia by w'hich Russia and' England agreed 
to treat with 1 ibet only through China, send no representative-'^ 
to Lhasa, and obtain no concessions such as mines, roads and 
telegraphs in the country. 


!, Times (London) Articles, i2th .ind 13th June 1935. 
- See Lhasa and its Mysteries, L. A. Waddell, 1905. 
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4 on had come to India determined to strengthen the relat 

between the paramount power and the ruling 
The Indian princes. He announced at Gwalior that “ the native 

'' chief has become, by our policy, an integral factor 

in the Imperial organization of India. He is concerned not less than 
the Viceroy or the Lieutenant-Governor in the administration of 
the country. I claim him as my colleague and prtnef:” ^ To make 
this aim more practical he revived Lytton’s idea of a council of 
princes, after a conference of rulers at Ajmer in 1904; but the 

home Government did not approve. 

In his speech at Gwalior the Viceroy also emphasized the obliga¬ 
tions of the princes to their own people, and foreshadow^ed the 
active interest which he v/as to show in keeping them to the stern 
svat of duty.” In 1900 he issued in the government gazette a 
decree that in future permission to Ruling Chiefs to visit countries 
outside India would be granted by the Government of India alone.- 
Largcly owing to the financial difficulties of the States brought 
^bout by famine, Curzon made his authority felt to a considerable 
extent in their internal affairs, an active interest which had a 


perturbing effect. 

Two years of famine had brought Hyderabad into serious financial 
difficulties, and the Viceroy decided to make a new 
arrangement with the Nizam which would ease the 
burdens imposed by treaty on that State. He 
accordingly went to Hyderabad in 1902. It was then arranged that 
the Hyderabad contingent should be absorbed into the Indian Aimj., 
“ud tliat Berar (assigned to the paramount power to satisfy the 
•uilitary charges) should be leased in perpetuity to the Government 
India, the Nizam receiving twenty-five lakhs of rupees a year as 
tent for the districts. In Curzon’s own words he had settled the 
famous Berar question which had been a standing sore between 
. 1 btyderabad and the Government of India for fifty years.'’ 

J 

; ' Life of Lord Carbon, RonalJst.av. Vol. II. p. 89. Spoccli at CR. ilmr. J9th 

November 1899. 

I “ Ibid., Ut.iiaMshay, Vol. It. pp. 

■ ^ Tbid., Uonaklshay, Vol. II. pp- 21^-220, 
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in its anomalous position as non-British territory,' 
'consequently outside the Government of India Act, was then 
absorbed into the Central Provinces as an annex under the Governor- 
General in Council, to be represented in the Central Province?* 
legislature in due course.^ 

To provide increased opportunities for the military aspirations of 
Indian gentlemen and princes, Curzon founded the 
^Cadetiorps Imperial Cadet Corps. The chiefs colleges at 
Ajmer, Lahore and Rajkote and the Daly College at 
Indore, were the recruiting grounds, and after a three years' course 
those who passed the final tests became eligible for the rank and 
status of a British officer in staff or other extra-regimental 
employment.^ 

To the initiative of the Viceroy was due the assembly of the 
princes of India at the durbar held at Delhi on 
ist January 1903, to celebrate the accession of 
King Edward VII in 1901 to the Emperorship ol 
India. In urging his proposals on the home Government, Curzon 
declared: “ The one thing most needed in India is rhe sense of common 
participation in a great political system of fellow citizenship of the 
British Empire. The opportunities that exist of creating and fostering 
this feeling are few." ^ For the elaborate ceremony, when the King" 
Emperor was represented by the Duke of Connaught, and at which 
a hundred ruling chiefs and about 173,000 people were present, 
the Viceroy was to a great extent personally responsible.^ 

Nor did the Vficeroy, who could evoke the stately magnificence 
still to be found in India, forget the splendours nt 

Ah?nwjcnis archaeological department, mainly tcJ’ 

research, had been in existence since 1862, but 
Curzon, when he came to India, was horrified at the desecration aiu^ 
neglect of the priceless architectural heritage of the country. Sonic 


The Delhi 
Durbar, 


I 1 


' ^ Indian Statutory Conmiission Report, Vol. I. pp. 72-73. 

" Ltf ^ of Lord Curzon, Vol. II. pp. 126-128. ^ Ibid., Vol. II. p. 231- 

* The detail personally considered by Lord Curzon ic? illustrated by In'* 
rejection of “ Onward Christum Soldiers ” for the British Parade .Scn icc on thv 
f»ioui'du tliat two of its lines ‘‘ \vouId not be p.articularly appropriate ” 

Vol. IJ. p. 230). 
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finest Mogul monuments in India were either in a state 
ruinous decay or, whitewashed and plastered, used for such purposes 
as post-offices, petty courts and private houses. In 1902 Curzon 
s.ppointed a trained classical archeologist in Sir John Marshall as 
Director-General, to preserve the ancient monuments and to explore 
important sites. Curzon’s inspiration alone made possible the work 
which his able Director-General has since accomplished. The 
excavations at Taxila, in the Buddhist sites of Bihar and Orissa, 
and the remarkable discoveries at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
are of world-wide interest.^ The present Director-General is an 
Indian, the department is staffed by Hindus and Moslems, and 
more than three thousand monuments are under the care of the 
archaeological survey. 

On the recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee an 
Act was passed in 1899 making the British sovereign 
legal tender in India and fixing ffie rupee at is. 4d. 

Famine made remission of taxes impossible in the early part of 
<^urzon’s Viceroyalty, but the Budget of 1903 gave considerable 
concessions. Middle-class wage-earners received a remission of 
income-tax and the cultivators found relief in a reduction in the 
salt duty. Two good harvests and wider markets for cotton and 
^ca increased national prosperity, and this was reflected in the 
Seventh and last Budget of Curzon’s administration. Ta.xation 
to the e.xtent of 1,371,000 was remitted, a million pounds were 
spent on administrative reforms, better postal facilities weie pro- 
t'i^ltd, and in spite of hea\7 expenditure on the army and the 
railways, there was a surplus of over £900,000 on an eighty million 
^'*(lget.“ 

“The peasant,” to quote the Viceroy’s own pronouncement, 
•' has been in the background of ever)' policy for 
1 ohry. responsible, of ever)' surplus of 

";lnch 1 have assisted in the disposition.” He was determined to 
vindicate the British land settlement and revenue policy in the eyes 


^ ^ An accessible sunmiary ut rt' 
^ rrtr, 1930 ID31, pp. 4S1-405 
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world,^ and his resolution of 1901, a document of the 
•fiSi^rtiality and amazing insight, stands as a landmark in the histor}' 
of the land revenue policy of India under. British rule. Curzon 
carried his aims into effect by constant legislation, and he relieved.- 
the stress in time of famine by the Suspensions and remission 
resolution. 

However thrifty an Indian small-holder may be, his lack of 
capital and the fact that he has to wait some months for a return 


for his labours and expenditure—apart from the expense of religious 
and social festivals—forces him into debt. The Punjab Land 
Alienation Act of 1900 aimed at preventing money-lenders and \ 
shopkeepers from buying land from hereditaiy' cultivators, or from | 
holding such land on mortgage for more than twenty years without | 
government consent. There was similar legislation later for some 
other parts of India. But it was difficult to make these provisions ^ 
effective, and the problems of rural indebtedness and the “ fragmen¬ 
tation ” of holdings, which is especially prevalent in the Punjab, 
had to be tackled in other ways. 

The reports of the Famine Commission of 1901 and of the 
Irrigation Commission of 1903 were acted upon by Curzon with 
the far-sighted statesmanship which has led to the present progress | 
in agriculture. The debt question was met by tlic Co-operative 1 
Credit Act of 1904. Eight years later the Co-operative Societies 1 
Act encouraged the extension of the village credit societies ■ 
replace the money lenders whose activities have also been checked 
by other legislation. 

In 1901 Curzon appointed an inspector-general of agriculture- 
In 1903, with the generous donation of ^30,000 made by Mr. HenrV 
Phipps of Chicago, he was enabled to submit to the Sccretar}’^ 'd 
State the scheme which founded the Agricultural and Research 
Institute at Pusa in Bihar, where the experimental farm and agri' 


^ Specifically in answer to llomcsh C. Dutt whose challenges were made i*’ 
his open letters to the Viceroy, and later in his Land Problems in India and 
India in (he Victorian Age. 

“ Jn 1908 tlicre were under 1500 co-operativt i,ociclie.i in India: in 
there were 88,093 in Biitish India and 15,494 in the Indian States {Moirl * 
Materia! Progress, 1930-1931, p. 591 and footnote). 
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, Jllege are supported by R government grant. The institil 
equipped in laboratories, museums, libraries ^ a 
^^btiire halls, and its work includes every branch of chemical science 
“-lating to agriculture which is not covered by the Imperial Institutes 
now established in other parts of India. In 1929 a Council of 
Agriculture of Research was formed to co-ordinate the central and 
provincial work in the interests of Indian agriculture with valuable 
practical results. . 

, Curzon’s view of the policy of education was summarized m his 
I ^ remark: “ Ever since the cold breath of Macaulay’s 

I rhetoric passed over the field of the Indian languages 

I “nd Indian textbooks the elementary education of the people in 
I their own tongues has shrivelled and pined. Thr^ out o 
I <^very four country villages had no school, and more than four- 
, fifth.s of the boys of school-going age were without even primary 
t^ducation. He determined to put elementary^ education on a sounder 
footing and to begin his reforms in the high schools and colleges. 

The Universities Act of 1904 gave these bodies new powers of 
government, and laid down the policy^ of supplementing examina¬ 
tions by thorough general teaching in order to raise the standard 
higher education. The university senates were remodelled 
^rid affiliated colleges were placed under regulation and inspcc- 
bon. These reforms were good in themselves but they aroused 
^onsiderablc opposition from those who were affected by them. 
Eater Acts have led to the transference of the control of educa- 
bon to Indians. In elementary education Curzon secured a large 
permanent annual grant which’led to the opening of thousands of 
schools. 

The Bengal Presidency has experienced more changes of 
/j , boundary than any other British political unit, and 

at different times it has included Bihar; Orissa, 
Assam and Agra. Until 1911 Calcutta was the capital 
British India. Bengal is now the smallest in area of all the 
governor’s provinces with the exception of Assam and the North- 
'Vest Frontier Province, although its population is rather larger than 

’ Transferred tn Delhi dte. the llehar enrtliqual.e (,.f 1974. 
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if Great Britain. But its size at the beginning of this cent 
isolation of its eastern districts, and the consequent difficulties 


of administration and police supervision decided Curzon to divide 




^07lt 


a blessing, but British rule was now held to be a curse, 
self-government “ similar to what exists in the self-goveriiit’^ 
colonies of the British Empire ” ^ was proclaimed to be the esscntiJ 
remedy. , 

The conduct of the anti-partition campaign completely alienate^ 
the Moslem community from the Congress movement, and in lyou 
the All-India Moslem League was founded to safeguard the interests 
of the community. 


wh( 

agr 

mil 


the province. In 1905 the short-lived province of Eastern Benga.l 
and Assam was created with the commereial and educational centre |opp 
of Dacca as its capital. 

The announcement of the partition in the face of strong opposition 
to its original proposal raised a storm of bitter Hindu 
The (^ngress resentment, which swept over the politically-minded 

^ classes throughout India. It had its origin in the 

fear of Moslem preponderance in the new province, and it was 
strengthened by the belief that the partition was aimed at weakening 
the national movement by dividing the province which had begun 
to take its leadership. The agitation was unlike anything previously 
known in the country. Its originators, such as Surendranath 
Bannerjea, in entire good faith denied that the movement was and' 
British: they wished to use constitutional means to awaken public 
opinion in England to the seriousness of the situation.^ But the 
movement involved a boycott of British goods which was cu 
thusiastically supported by the student community and the younge’’ 
generation of the politically-minded classes. It introduced idj 
unbalanced and explosive element into the national movement, an 
this led to the sedition and terrorism that respectable Indian pubh^ 
opinion has had regrettable reason to deplore. The Congre^** 
Sessional at Benares in 1905 displayed a spirit very different tromth^ 
sentiments of its early meetings. The British connection still appeal 
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^ A Nation in Makin.!], Sir Surendranath Bannerjea, pp. 187-189. 

^ G. K. GoKlialc at the IVenty-first Indian National Con-’.icss ; Report^ p* ^■ 3 ' 
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L went to England for six months in 1904 on the under 
es g^^^ding that his term of office was to be extend^ed. 

ie ll'e Military t the Cabinet were not m accord with him 

controversy. various points while they were emphatically 

(opposed to the views of his Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, 
;'vho had been appointed in 1902, and held that in t e prospective 
agreement with Afghanistan, then being decided by the cabinet, 
Tfiilitarv considerations should predominate. j • * 

I The ^'iceroy returned to India in December to be plunged into 
" acute military controversy. The value of Kitchener s 

t-'on of the Army in India, with a view to the more rapid concentration 
an efficient field army upon the North-West Frontier, was beyond 
question.! But the commander-in-chief, when he characterized the 
•existing system as “ faulty, inefficient and incapable of the expansion 
ueccssary for a great war,” went beyond these practica le oj/us. 

proposed, as his remedy, the fusion of the executive unc ion. 
uf commander-in-chief and the administrate e unctions o 
'uiliiarj’ member of council in a single individua , 
die other. The Viceroy pointed out that the system had an almo.s 
'■uprccedentcd concensus of military authority to support it, and 

‘bat Kitchener’s proposals would in practice substitute without 
'‘uy clieck a military autocracy (in the commander-in-chief) tor tlie 
‘^"Uvernment of India. To the constitutional objection the Viceroy 
®dded another argument. He represented that to the almost in- 
'-alculaBly onerous responsibilities already resting upon t ic ^om ^ 
'^ander-in-chief the proposal would add the control of the 
'dniinistrativc and spending departments (and consequenty tic 
Preparation of the military budget), correspondence with the 
Secretary of State and the local governments and a mass ot mis¬ 
cellaneous routine—” an impossible burden for one man to assume. 

1 he decision of every other member of council when t le question 
‘^anie up on lolh Marcii 1905 was against the ccinni.ui ci in c ue 


Sl 


dat,! the designation “ Indian .Staff Corp. ” was .ibcUshcd and homjbat 


■ the British .ind Indian ofl'cers and the rank and fil. W ^ r”,l*n'rner’s 

called members of one corps ‘The Indian .Army. hor Lord Kncl.ei 
sec hA obitton of the . In/iy in htdia^ pp. 25-3^* 
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ome Government, standing between the strong pcrso 
great public services of Curzon and Kitchener, offered - 
wavering compromise in the form of a military supply member 
But as the cabinet declined to accept safeguards which Cnvzo* 
held to be essential, he resigned in the middle of August 1905, an 
on the 21 St of the month Lord Minto was appointed in his place.^ 

The new system of a military supply member and a corresponding 
department duly came into existence. There was, as Curzon haJ 
foreseen, hardly any work for this department to do, and in Januar)^ 
1909 it was absorbed into the Army department and disappeared- 
T hat the burden was impossible for one man to assume was proved 
in 1915. Under the test of war the dual functions of the commander' 
in-chief led inexorably to the breakdown of the military administration |88; 
which brought disaster in Mesopotamia. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Progress towards Responsible Government 
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Before the British supremacy only two empires, the Maurya an^ ^ 
Mogul, had approached universal and stabilized sovereignty. b. 


-,-"J'l- ^ ^ 

employed an immense number of officials, but whether the go' , 
ment were Buddhist and of the soil or Moslem and foreign there 
always personal contact between king arid people. The ruler 
be a benevolent despot or he might be a tyrant, but his administrate 
for good or evil was the visible and direct exercise of absoh’^ 
authority. The greatest of the Mauryas had heard the causc’^^ 
his people during his daily massage, and the most tyrannical of ^ 
Moguls would sit among his subjects granting petitions or order’ 
an instant execution. ,j, 

Under this autocratic rule the silent masses of Hindu 
indifferent to dynastic struggles, weathered as best they could 


w 


storms of invasion and conquest which swept the country for ri' 


i0'1 


than seven hundred years. Then towards the close of the eightc’*^^' 
century a new era began. The East India Company, represer'^^^) 
European civilization, extended British supremacy over the 
In the territories under its direct rule autocracy completely ^ 
appeared and a form of crown colony government, in 
supreme authority was aloof and impersonal, took its place. ^ 
the standpoint of Hindu leaders of thought like Rabindranath I 
tnc rule of India by foreign conquerors who had gone before , 
“ a mere drift.on the surface of her life. This time it was the , 
of the West driving the tentacles of its machinery deep down ' 
the soil.” ^ 

* Natiottalism (3rd Imp., 1918). P- 8. 
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^essive Acts strengthened the control of the British Parliame 
Gromhof under the Crown in 1858 

^Parliamentary sup'rcme authority over British India was di\ide 
Control between the court of Directors at East India House, 
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consisting of wealthy city merchants and retired servants of the 
company, and the board of control which in practice meant its 
i^resident. Lord Dalhousie called it a “ board of interference, 
but the authorities in London rarely imposed their own policy upon 
India. Until the Red Sea cable was laid in 1870 the Government 
nf India was remote from control; and it was this annihilation o 
distance which made it possible for the home Government to o ject 
beforehand to action which the British authorities in India might 
wish to take. 

British rule as it spread over the country gave India universa 
peace with a standard of justice whicli its peoples had never mown 
even under Asoka; and this “applied science^’ of government ot 
tbe Indian by the British, with its machine-like efficiency and the 
attitude of Imperial Rome in its impartialitj", reached its leig 
^nder Lord Cur/on. • • i 

But in the meanwhile another factor had come into plaj^ inspire 
Groxjoth of by the westernization introduced by Lord William 

Nationalist Bcntinck and eagerly supported by Macaulay. 

-hnbitions. Sheltered by the security of the British powx-r, 

ffifliienced by western thought, and with the educated classes 
throughout the country linked up by the spread of English as a 
common medium of expression the small, politically-minded groups 

British India came to develop new ambitions. The original aim 
•^f the National Congress was the relurm and enlargement ot t ic 
provincial councils,^ the Congress of 1916 was “ of opinion that t ie 
system of government in the self-governing British colonies should 
be extend(‘H n, TnHin 2 




extended to India. 

Curzon whole-heartedly devoted his restless energ)' 
believed to be the cause of the Indian people, but he I 


to wluit he 
had sliown a 


\ A Nation i7i Makin^f (3r4i Imp., X9*7)» PP- 9^^103- , 

^ he Groxjoth utul Development of National Thought 171 Indiaf . ai op. 

^ imnburg), 1930, p. 153. 
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ij^istent disregard of the public opinion which Britail 
ucated. His policy was one of centralization, and he openi; 
declared that the efficiency he demanded was only possible b 
resenting the higher posts for Englishmen. Also, he saw nothingj 
in the national leaders but the personal ambitions of a few nic 
struggling for place and power. His remodelling of the Calcutt.iJ 
corporation, liis university policy and above all his partition ot 
Bengal created the political discontent which was becoming increas 
ingly evident when Lord Minto succeeded him in November i 905 '. 

There were other causes which had much to do with the growtii. 
of anti-Western sentiment. The startling victories of Oriental^ 
Japan over the European power of Russia, which for half a centur>' 
Great Britain had considered her most formidable Eastern rival 
had made a deep impression throughout India. The effect upoiL^ 
the development of the Indian nationalist movement was most 
marked, for it led the educated classes to dwell upon the past 
achievements of Asiatic peoples and to assert the superiority 
Indian culture over that of Europe, at a time when the mechanical 
inventions introduced by the British into India which had at first 
seemed so miraculous had begun to lose their impressiveness. 






\ 


Two groups had sprung up within the nationalist movement* 
The moderates were led by Gopal Krishna Gokhale of the same 
Brahman caste as the Peshwas, and by Surendranath Bannerjea, th^* 
prominent Bengal Brahman. Bal Gangadhar Tilak (who was 
chie^in) was at the head of the extremists, and he used the cult nt 
the Maratlia Sivaji against two alien civilizations by recalling pa^^^ 
Moslem defeats and by inciting violent discontent with British rul^* 
The Tilak press must be held to be responsible to a definite extent 
the succession of cowardly assassinations by the extremist rank an^^l 
file which have brought such disgrace upon young political India. 

Gokhale^s view may be illustrated by his remarks during the 
Budget debate in March 1906: ‘'The question of the conciliatim^ 
of the educated classes . . . raises issues which will tax all the* 
resources of British statesmanship. There is but one way in which 
this conciliation can be secured, and that is by associating thes^* 
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Minto and 
Reform. 


_more and more with the government of their own conn 

This is the policy to which England stands committed by solemn 
pledges given in the past. . . , What the country needs at the 
moment above everything else is a government national in spirit 
even though it may be foreign in personnel.’^ ^ 

Minto sympathized with these views. He believed that govern¬ 
ment with the assent of the governed was a necessity, 
and that Indians should be admitted to a share in 
it. In August 1906 he appointed the Arundel 
Committee to consider the questions of a council of princes with 
the possibility of representation on the Viceroy’s council, an Indian 
member of council, increased representation on that council, and 
enlargement of the scope of Budget debate. By 1907 the matter 
reached the stage of an official despatch to the Secretary of State, 
and the King’s speech at the opening of Parliament had ahead} 
hinted at Indian reform. 

^ In the meanwhile the political atmosphere was growing storrny. 
T-he Punjab gov ernment had handled the Chenab canal colony with 
less than its usual wisdom and something distinctly like a breach 
of faith. Agitators had preached anti-British propaganda through 
the province; and in April and May of 1907 there were serious 
I’iots in Lahore and at Rawalpindi. A year earlier the anarchism 
with wliich, as Surendranath Bannerjea has said, no one can have 
sympathy," had begun its terrorist campaign in Bengal. In 
^907 there w’cre riots in the Aladras Presidency. Throughout the 
^ntumn seditious meetings w‘ere frequent in Calcutta, the police 
^^ere stoned and in December an attempt w^as made to minder the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The Government met the situation 
^^’ith the Seditious Meetings Act. 

Communal diiTerences were at the same time becoming acute in 
Eastern Bengal. The Muhammadans of the new province had 
viewed the partition from a ver}' different angle than that of the 
Hindus. Moslem sentiment was opposed to the violent agitation, 
^he boyc(ni of English goods and the revolutionary outrages which 


2 p 


^ Lord Mintu, by John Buchan (Ix>rd Twccdsiuuir), p. 
^ .1 .Wilton in .Malaiii;, p. 234. 
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iwed. Resentment of the tactics of the Flindu extremists^ 
ay 1907 to a general rising of the Muhammadan peasantry in the 
Mymensingh district against their Hindu landlords and creditors. 

The meeting of Congress at Surat in December 1907 caused cn 
immediate collision between the moderates and the 
Congress. extremists. The choice as President of Sir Rash 

Behari Ghose and not Mr. B. G. Tilak was accompanied by a free 
fight. Tilak and his supporters left the Congress and the moderate 
party drew up the Congress creed which declared self-government 
within the Empire its object, and constitutional means the method of 
gaining it.^ 

In November 1908 the Viceroy abolished, as far as lay in h^ 
power, the disabilities of Indian gentlemen 
Reforms military service to rise to higher posts; and MorlcV 
agreed to the appointment of an Indian Member 

of Council. 

The year 1909 saw the passing of the Indian Councils Act whic^ 
brought in the Morley-Minto reforms. They made a considerable 
advance in constitutional progress, but they were in no sense a step 
towards the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, with 
which Morley had declared he would have nothing at all to do." 
Until 1919 the Secretary of State, wuth his constitutional response" 
bility to Parliament, remained the supervising and controlling powder 
over the whole field of Indian legislation and administration. Lor^ 
Morley appointed two Indians to his council but the Secretary 
State’s decision remained final, with certain previously establish^ 
exceptions w^hen differences of opinion arose. 

Before the Act was passed tw^o Moslem deputations made stronit» 
claims for separate representation. They urge‘s 
Moslem existing state of tension between the 

great communities no genuine Moslem represem 
ative would secure election in a mixed electorate, since they wx're 
a minority^ in all except two provinces; and that communal riof" 


* 1 Nation in Making^ pp. 235, 236. 

“ House of Lords, 17th December T908. 

^ In British India the Muhammadans fonn 26 69 of the* population. 
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polls could only be prevented by separate electorates, a system 
already successfully adopted in municipalities and district boards. 
To this the Moslems added the political importance of their com¬ 
munity and its contribution to imperial defence. 

Replying in 1906 to the deputation led by the Aga Khan, the 
Viceroy made the first official acknowledgement of the Muhammadan 
claim for separate representation, a statement regarded by Moslems 
a definite pledge. The Viceroy in agreeing with the justice of the 
claims made by the deputation, went on to say: “I am as finnly 
convinced as I believe you to be that any electoral representation 
in India would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at 


granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and 
I traditions of the communities composing the population of this 

I continent.” 1 The Government of India accordingly proposed, and 

in this they were supported by Mr. Gokhale, that except where 
Special protection was unnecessarj^ Aluharnmadans should be given 
separate electorates while retaining their right to vote in the general 
electorates. The Secretary^ of State accepted the principle of securing 
adequate Aluhammadan representation, but he did not like the idea 
ef separate electorates. The reforms were giving India some features ' 
of the democratic principles of government prevalent in England, 
and cornmunalism was hardly in keeping with those principles. But 
insistent and powerfully-argued claims of the largest minorit}* 
^nit in India could not be denied. “ After hearing a deputation of . 

I ^hc All-InJi-i Moslem League in January^ 1909 Morley accepted the 
I ^nhammadan claim. Here began that recognition of communal 
J'cprescntation based upon the provision of separate electorates which 
) sun ived vigorous Hindu disagreement and was confirmed by the 

communal award” of 1932. 


the reforms of 1909 the official majority in the provincial 
legislative councils disappeared; the councils wore 
• enlarged up to a maximum of fitly “additional” 

Members in tlie larger and thirty in the smaller provinces. The 


2 ^ 'if Lord Minlo, pp. 243, 241. 

^ ‘he Ittdicin liorizt'Uf tht M.ih.ii'.ijadhiraj i of Burdwan, ;>. i6. 
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;er part of these additional mernbers were non-officials elected 
Sther by groups of local authorities, large landholders, trade associa¬ 
tions or universities. The Moslem community was specially repre¬ 
sented, except in the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Burma, by 
the addition of from two to five members to each council, chosen 
by the vote of a special Moslem electorate. 

The central legislative council was also remodelled. To the 
Governor-General and the seven members of his executive council 
there were added some sixty “ additional ” members of whom not 
more than twenty-eight could be officials, while twenty-seven of the 
remainder were not only non-official but were elected. As in the case 
of the provincial councils, election was partly indirect and partly 
direct. Six Muhammadans were returned by Moslem vote. This 
distribution of seats secured an official majority which the Secretary of 
State justified on the grounds that the Governor-General’s council 
“ in its legislation as well as in its legislative character should continue 
to be so constituted as to ensure its constant and uninterrupted 
power to fulfil the constitutional obligations that it owes, and 
always must owe, to His Majesty^s Government and to the Imperiiil 
Parliament.” ^ 

The idea of a council of princes presented difficulties, and had 
to be dropped. But as regards British India the reforms of 1909 were 
an earnest attempt to bring representative Indian opinion in touch 
with the government; and on administrative matters resolutions could 
now be moved by non-official members in the legislative councils. 


While the moderates of Congress led by Gokhale were urging 
. co-operation with the government and condemning 
the Violent plunge of students into politics, anarcl*^^ 
societies chiefly of youths inflamed by a scurrilous Press ’ 
committing the series of murderous outrages which marked the 
years 1908 and 1909. The Viceroy, whom the terrorists at^-mpted 
to assassinate in 1909, was not to be deterred from mceti^ig as tat 
as possible the political aspirations of honest reformers by thes- 

^ Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I. pp. 117-119, 
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Policy tozcards 
the States. 


tations of sedition, riot and murder. He called upon 
e of India, and all who have the future \yelfare of this country 
at heart, to unite in the support of law and order and to join 
in one common effort to eradicate a cowardly conspiracy from our 
midst.” 1 To enforce law and order the Viceroy in 1908 promoted 
Acts for the summary trial of seditious conspiracies, and to deal 
with newspapers publishing incitements to murder and violence, 
and he also enforced the regulation of 1818 which was an equi¬ 
valent to the power of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in Great 
Britain. 

Minto, who had previously consulted the leading princes as to 
the spread of sedition in several of the States, made 
an important statement of policy at Udaipur in 
November 1909.“ He emphasized the identity of 
interests between the Imperial government and the princes, upon 
the mutual recognition of which the future history or India would be 
largely moulded. “ Our policy,'* he said, “is, with rare exxeptions, 
one of non-interference in the affairs of Native States. But in guaran¬ 
teeing their internal independence and in undertaking their protection 
against external aggression, it naturally follows that the Imperial 
government has assumed a certain degree of responsibility for the 
general soundness of their administration and would not consent 
to incur the reproach of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are certain matters in which it is necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to safeguard the interests of the community as a 
whole, as well as those of the paramount Power, such as railvs^ays, 
telegraphs, and other services of an Imperial character. But the 
mlationship of the supreme government to the States is one of 
suzerainty.” 

The Viceroy went on to point out the varying circumstances, 
Such as existing treaties and the sUige of development, feudal oi 
constitutional of individual principalities, which made uniformity ot 
treatment and the issue of general rules quite impossible. 


tlie Legislative Council 8th June 1908 {Lift* oj Lurd 
, 1928-1929, p. 19- 


^ ^>pccch in 

PP. 274, 275)- 

Ripori of the Indian States Committee 
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1907 the Government of India began the systematic redt 

in the export of opium to China which led to the 
extinction of that trade six years later.^ 

Lord Alinto's viceroyalty ended in November 1910. Airs. 

Annie Besant, who later became for a time a leader 
of the Congress left wing, thus summed up Minto's 
work in India: ‘‘ He tried to draw the two nations 
together in spite of the difficulties. He inherited many sad traditions 
and the wave of life sweeping over India showed itself in many 
objectionable forms. He rightly struck down violence, but did not 
refuse the gift of self-government. He has done what few would do 
in the midst of danger and criticism. He kept a straight course. 
Flawless justice and perfect courage laid the foundations of self- 
government within the empire. Of his own initiative, taking full 
responsibility, he set free the deportees. A man so strong, far-seeing 
and quiet, who makes no boast, says little, does much, is the best 
type of English gentleman.” - 

During the administration of Lord Hardinge, the next Viceroy. 

the King-Emperor George V and Queen Mary 
Durbar.^^^ visited India. Their Coronation Durbar was held 
at Delhi on 12th December 1911, wdicn the ruling 
princes offered their homage. The occasion was marked by grants 
of land, a large gift for education, release oLprisoners, extra pay to 
the ranks of the Indian Army and to the lower grades of the civil 
service, and the Indian Army was declared eligible for the Victoriji 
Cross. The announcement was made that the capital of British Indi^ 
w^as to be transferred from Calcutta to Delhi. The Bengals wefo 
reunited under a Governor-in-Council; Bihar, and Orissa becam^^ 
a separate province with a Lieutenant-Governor; and Assam was 
placed in charge of a Chief Commissioner. 


The world-war broke out in August 1914, and the magnificent j 
The War of response of British India and the States is shown bV j 

i9I4-*9i 8. the contribution of 1,302,000 combatants and non' ^ 

combatants (such as labour corps) to the Imperial forces. Indian' ^ 
^ The opium question is dealt with on pp. 463, 464. ^ Life of Lord Minto, p. 320* 
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;ress towards responsible government 

_ -iught in the trenches of Flanders, in East Africa, in Palest; ^ 

__J^Iesopotamia. Indian representatives were invited to take part m 

the Imperial War Conference, and afterwards at the Peace Conterence. 


Sl 


I The political effect in India of the war was to strengthen the 
^ demand for free institutions; while the entry of 

i Moslems avJ the gije of the Central European powers 

I ■ made a deep and disturbing impression on the 

Moslem community. , , 

, Until about the close of the nineteenth century the average 
j Indian Moslem had at least subconsciously “ looked upon himself 
: as a member of a universal religious brotherhood, sojourning in a j 
; land in which a neutral government, with a neutral outlook, kept aw , 
and order and justice. His political and communal pride was satished 
' by the fact that his co-religionists in Turkey, Persia, Morocco and 
(nominally at least) in Egypt enjoyed independence and national 
sovereignty. While his allegiance was to the British Crown, his 
political self-respect was satisfied by the e.\istence of the Sultans at 
Constantinople and Fez and of the Shah and Khedive at Teheran 

and Cairo. . . . [Moreover] the British Government was the mainstay 

and support in the Diplomatic arena of the independent Mahomedan 

States_Within a generation the whole Mahomedan world-outlook 

changed. Forces beyond Moslem control led to the disappearance 
of IVIahomedan rule and independence in North Africa. Persia 
gradually drifted into being merely a name for spheres of influence 
between Britain and Russia. Turkey herself, the last of the inde¬ 
pendent Mahomedan dominions, was drawn into the rcutonic 
'^rbit, first through economic and semi-political causes and finally 
by her participation in the Great War on the Gorman side. 

A realization of the prejudicial effect of dissensions brought the 
All-India Moslem League into alliance with Congress. At the 
Lucknow Congress of 1916 a re.solution was earned that “ states- 
’ rrianship demands that Great Britain should announce to the people 
r^f this country that a self-governing India is the goal of hti po ict, 
3 nd grant us a substantial instalment of reform alter the t\ar as a 
> hi.h.i ill Transition, H.H. The Aga Khan, 191S- PP- 22. 23 - 
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^ towards that goal.” ^ This was moved by Surendr_ 

innerjea and supported by Tilalc, now restored to the fold, and by 
Mrs. Besant. At the end of December (1916) the Lucknow Pact 
between the Hindus and Moslems settled the proportionate election 
of representatives of the two communities on the provincial and 
All-Indian legislatures. 

But the great masses of the people, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
cared little for the manoeuvres of the politicians, or the reactions 
of the war. In 1915 ^nd in 1916 there was serious rioting in the 
Patna district over cow-sacrifice at the Balcr-id festival. In 191? 
large Hindu mobs wrecked the Moslem villages in a neighbouring 
district, and the disturbances were only suppressed by calling out 
nearly 2000 police and troops. But except for a savage outbreak in 
the United Provinces in 1918 there were no further communal 
disturbances for four years.^ 


In August 20th, 1917 Mr. Edwin Montagu, who had become Secre- 
The Montasu- tar}’ of State for India in July, made a most important 
Chelmsford announcement of policy in the House of Commons: 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government . . . >“ 
that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self-govcrnin.T 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. . • • 
Substantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as possible- 
• • • Progress in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages- 
The British Government and the Government of India, on whoir’ 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the India'' 
peoples, must be judges of the fime and measure of each advance- 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received fiom those 
upon whom new- opportunities of service will thus be conferred an'l 
Iiy the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed i*' 
their sense of responsibility.” 

'J'he Secretary of State was sent by the Cabinet to India to 

^ Ishwar Nath Topa, op. cii., pp. 170, 171. 

‘ * Political India, p. i i3. 
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and^with the provincial governments. In July 1918 the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms was pub¬ 
lished.^ The Report embodied four propositions: 

1. Complete popular control, as far as possible, in local bodies. 

2. Immediate steps towards responsible government should be 

taken in the Provinces. 

3 * The Government of India to remain wholly responsible co 
Parliament, and its authority in essential matters to continue 
‘‘ pending experience of the effect of the provincial changes, 
while the Indian legislative council should be made more 
representative. 

4* In proportion as the proposed reforms should take effect, the 
control of Parliament and the Secretary of State over the 
Government of India and provincial governments should be 
relaxed.^ 

Authority was no longer to be concentrated at the centre; and 
^he phrase ‘‘ responsible government,” inserted in the declaration of 
^917 by Lord Curzon,^ pointed to a parliamentary system, a form 
Rnvernment entirely new to India. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report indicated in the eventual 
future of India a sisterhood of States self-governing in all matters 
^f purely local or provincial interest,” with a central government 
^^'cr them in which there would also be a place for the Indian States. 

An important outcome of the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals was \ 
the setting up of the chamber of princes by Royal Proclamation j 
pu 8th Februarv 1921. The ceremony of inauguration took place / 
the Diwan-i-am of the Mogul palace in Delhi when the Duke of 
Connaught, on behalf of the King-Emperor, made the following 
^unouncement: “ In My former Proclamation I repeated the assiir- 
given on many occasions by My Royal Predecessors and Myself, 
uf hly determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 

^ Cmd. 9109 of 1918. 

“ Indian Statutory Commission Report^ Vol. 1 . pp. i-i, 122. 

^ Life of Lord Curzort, Vol. III. pp. 167, 168. 
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and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes ma\) 
red that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable."’ 

The chamber included io8 leading princes, members in their 
own right, and 12 additional members elected by group voting from 
among the rulers of 127 of the other States. The Viceroy presided, 
and the Princes annually elected their own Chancellor and Pro- 
Chancellor. A standing committee of seven members was formed 
to advise the Viceroy on matters referred to the committee by him. 
The chamber was given no executive powers, and in no way affected 
the individual relations between any Indian State and the represent¬ 
ative of the Crown. But it was an important forward step in co¬ 
operation between ruling princes of India and the paramount Power. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford report was greeted with an angry 
outburst from the extremists. Mrs. Besant, in her publication 
A^ezv India called it unworthy to be offered, an opinion which she 
afterwards reversed, and B. G. Tilak dismissed it as entirely 
unacceptable.” The moderates whose policy was to obtain self- 
government within the empirc for India by constitutional agitation, 
welcomed the report and decided to co-operate with the govern¬ 
ment, while they looked upon opposition as “ treason against th^ 
motherland.” ^ A special session of the Congress was called to 
consider the report. Sir Surendranath Bannerjea and the moderate 
party realizing that the extremists had captured the machinery/’ 
refused to attend, and reluctantly separated themselves from the 
national institution which they had created.^ Both moderates and 
extremists sent representatives to appear before the Joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament to which the Reform Bill was referred- 


The Government of India Act of 1919, which contained a pr^" 
amble restating the declaration of policy of 1917’ 
came into force early in 1921. The instrument nf 
instnictions to the Governor-General declared* 
” For above all things it is Our will and pleasure that the plans laid 
by Our Parliament for the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of Our Empire m*'.' 

^ A Nation in Making y pp. 312-324. - Ibid.^ pp. 305 308. 
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fruition, to the end that British India may attain its diieJlY 
rpile^mong Our Dominions.” ^ \ 

By the new constitution single-chamber legislatures (ranging in 
size from 125 members in Bengal to 53 in Assam) were established j 
in the Governor’s provinces,2 while the remaining areas were » 
administered by commissioners responsible to the Government of 
India. At least 70 per cent, of the members had to be elected; not 
more than 20 per cent, were “ official,” that is to say British or Indian 
civil servants appointed by the Governor; and the remainder ; 
nominated members appointed by the Governor to represent 
minority groups or special interests. 

I 'I'he principle of the special representation of Moslems throng 
separate electorates was continued but the second vote in general 
constituencies was abolished. Separate representation was also 
given to Sikhs in the Punjab, Indian Christians (then nearly three 
millions in British India), ^Vnglo-Indians (then nearly 100,000), 
Europeans and, in most provinces, to the big landholders, ihe 
depressed classes and labour were provided for by nomination, 

A- franchise committee ascertained the number of persons who 
C'HiKl •• be reasonably enlrusted with the duties of citizenship, 

and the franchise was conferred tipon about one-thirtieth of the 
total population, about one-tenth of the adult males. The qualifica- 
1 tions were residence in the constituency, coupled with the payment 
I a small amount of land revenue, rent or rates. All payers of income- 
and all pensioned or discharged officers and men of the Aguiar 
mrees were also given votes. As a large proportion of those quahhed 
(mher than ex-members of the Indian army) arc illiterate, ballo 
Papers have the addition of symbols to distinguish the candidates. 

®^ch as a Union Jack, a farm cart or a merchant’s scales. 1 he 
provincial legislatures were empowered to give votes to women, 

'''^d all of them have since done so. Madras led the way, and within 
ten years a lady member was unanimously elected deputy president 



United Provinces, ihe Punj.ih. Bihar e.nd 
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that legislature. But in spite of the desire to create as \Ytde'%“in 




:ranchise as possible, a property qualification excluded whole sections jfro] 
of the population, in particular the general body of the poor and jind 
nearly all women. ;ahc 

The feature of interest of the new provincial system was the .ext 


division of responsibility known as dyarchy. The whole business 
of provincial government was divided into “ transferredand 


Inc 

the 


‘ resented ” subjects. The reserved subjects, which included' pri 


irrigation, land revenue, provincial loans, famine relief and, 
most of the provinces, forests, came under the Governor and his 
executive council of four, or two, members. These members, 
(half of whom are, in practice, Indians) were to be appointed by 
the Crown, and not being responsible to the legislature could not 
be removed by an adverse vote. The two (or three) ministers 
appointed by the Governor to administer the transferred subjects—' 
education, public health, excise, local self-government and other 
business—were made responsible to the legislature. 

The Governor was given the power to dissent, if necessary, from 


the advice of his ministers on a transferred subject, and also to take 


over temporarily any such subject. He could also certify nny 
essential Bill or financial grant concerning a reserved subject which 
the Legislature had rejected, and so make the measure effective m 
spite of an adverse vote. The previous consent of the Governor' 
General was required for any Bill affecting a ^ciitral subject or 
concerning the central government. All Bills were subject to the 
Governor-Generars consent, and some had to be reserved for hi-^ 
consideration. But one-man government ” was at an end. 

The chief alteration made by the Act of 1919 in the centr^J 
government was to convert the Indian legislative council into two 
Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

The central government remained in charge of all extrii*' 
provincial interests, including defence, foreign affairs, tariffs 
customs, posts and railways, public debt and law. Its structure 
was now as follows. 

The executive council of the Governor-General (unlimited b^' 
statute but normally of seven members) consisted of the Commaiidci''^ 
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and members in charge of home, finance (usually an expel' 
England), law, commerce, education, health and lands, and 
industries arid labour. The Viceroy with the portfolio of the foreign 
‘^hd political department, and with his foreign secretary (for 
(external and frontier affairs) and his political secretary (for the 
I Indian States), each occupying a seat as a nominated official in either 
Council of State or the legislative assembly, maintained the 
principle of control which had been in force since the days of the 
rirst Governor-General. The executive council, whose Indian 
I ^^mbers could be either official or non-official, was made in no way 
f*" responsible to\‘t'he Indian legislature, of which they became 
officio members. 

1 he Council of State was given a maximum of 6o members, of 
^ i ^^hom 3^ were to be elected and the remainder nominated, not more 
^ ran 20 of these being official, including nominations from the 
r ^^^ccutive council. The president of the council was chosen by 
^ne Governor-General. The electorate for members of the Council 
\ State w^as very small and for the most part grouped in communal 
" ^^ristituencies. Property qualifications were pitched so high as to 
^ the represeritation of wealthy landlords and merchants; and 

^ Previous experience in central or provincial government, chairmanship 
^ ^ niunicipal council and tests of standing such as membership of 

^^^iversity senate all qualified for a vote. Women were not entitled 
these elections. 

^ d'he legislative assembly was given a minimum of 140 members, 
^^5 elected, 25 officials and the remainder nominated non-officials. 

^ in the Council of State communal representation secured the 
^ ^^tion of Moslems and other minorities. The franchise was on 
^ P^'Gvincial basis but with rather higher qualifications. 

^ he action of the central legislature (as of the pioviucial 
^^^tnnients) w^as limited by the powers entrusted to the Governor- 
^eneral. If in any matter he judged that the safet>Jind interest of 
I India would be affected, he was empowered to reject the 

j ^of his council, and his personal decision became the action, 

' hiaction, of the Government of Indri. He could dissolve either 
^iriber, or extend its life; he could insist on the enactment of 
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Unrest. 


Apart from the reforms the most important feature of rcc^f^ 
Indian history consists of the political conditions 
which the great constitutional experiment has 
launched. The two factors to be considered are commiinalism 
the attitude—generally speaking, of the politically-minded classes' 
towards the government. 

Until cormnerce became the absorbing interest of Europe, 
on account of religion were not uncommon; and a rising such as th^ 

OoG 


m 


ures by certifying that they were “ essential for the 
fanquillity or interests of British India, or any part thereof he coul<^ 

restore grants refused by the assembly; he could on his sole initiativ‘ 
authorize expenditure by certification; he could withhold hi* 
consent to any Bill, central and provincial, or reserv^e it for Hii 
Majesty’s pleasure; his previous sanction was necessary for tl^‘' 
introduction of certain classes of provincial and central Bills; cl< 
on him rested the decision as to the items of central expenditure 
which the central legislature could not vote. Finally, the Governof' 
General was empowered in a case of emergency, and witho^^ 
consulting the legislature, to rule by ordinance for not more 
six months. 

By the Act of 1919 Governor-General remained statutorih 
responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
State, a responsibility which extended in theor}% though not 
course in practice, even over the transferred provincial subject^ 
The Governor-General (and through him the provincial government ' 
was required to carry out the Secretar}' of State’s orders. 
ultimate responsibility of Parliament for the good government 
India consequently remained unimpaired. 

The Secretary of State was still advised by the Council of Indiit* ^ 
body of from eight to twelve members who could only be remo^'^^ 
from office by His Majesty on an address of both Houses of Parli^*^ 
ment. The consent of a majority of the council \vas required 1 ^^ 
any grants or appropriations of Indian revenues, or for any chani^^ 
in the general conditions of service of the more important memb^'^^ 
of the principal Indian services. 
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ge of grace in England and the covenanting movement^"^ft^^ 
were born of the strength and sincerity of religious convic- 
India remains to this day intensely religious; its faiths are 
he one dominating reality in the lives of its peoples; and in this 
the explanation of what are known as communal disturbances.’’ 
Ihe degeneration betrayed in the acts of impressionable young 
forming the revolutionarj^ and terrorist groups in India is as 
. ^P^orable as it is tragic. Yet even this movement had its beginnings 
the ideals expressed by Rabindranath Tagore. The impulse to 
excessive westernization and to revive the soul and 
e ancient culture of Hindu India lay at the root of the revolution 
Bengal, prior to the temporary fusion of races and religions 
^ rion-co-operation movement. These secret societies were 
usively recruited from among the educated Hindu middle 
id^^^^’ contained neither Moslem nor peasant. Their original 
s Were actually the essence of Gandhi’s teaching and leadership. ^ 
ht Gandhi failed to realize that from the seeds of civil disobedience ' 


come a harvest of murder and anarchism, 
people of India are by nature law-abiding, but by the end 
war the country was in a dangerously unsettled state. The 
little interested in the political future, were suffering 
^ rise in prices and failure in the monsoon. Sikhs demoralized 


movement centred at San Francisco returned during 


I HI 

the Ghadr 

the brought lawlessness, murder and attempted rebellion to 

1 he Moslem community, their loyalty strained by the 
to against Turkey, saw in the coming terms of peace a danger 

t’eligion and their holy places. Further, throughout political 
^ mistrust in British promises and pledges had been 

created, “ despite evidence of earnest effort to redeem 

Tk 

the beginning of 1919, matters were brought to a head b)" 

Rowlatt Bills ” introduced to deal with anarchy on the expiry 

(Mutiny) was the name of a nc.'. spaper makinp a violent and reditiius 
2 ^y^P^'Cially to the Siklis, started at San Francisco in September 1913. 
hiji ‘ ^urendranath Banncrjea, cunimentin r on the political atinospluTc on 
from England in Septembe 1919, Nation in Makingy p. 333. 
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Defence of India Act, war-time legislation equivalent 
'British Defence of the Realm Act. Gandhi, popularly recognized 


0 

til] 

i V 


as mahatma or great soul since his return from championing the 
cause of Indian settlers in South Africa, headed the opposition and the 
began the first of his Indian “ passive resistance ” campaigns—th*'th( 
Satyagraliay or “ soul-movement ’’ of protest. 'set 

In the organized agitation that followed, the masses already 
discontented and unstable were inflamed by gross misrepresentation^) ']\i 
and Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans joined hands for different pj. 
reasons in a common enmity to the administration. Gandln’^ ‘de 
Fdllbwers had pledged themselves to abstain from injury to pers^r 
or property. But the call for civil disobedience rapidly developed Inii 
into uncontrolled excitement. Mob violence spread, especially ^ 
the Punjab and Gujarat, and this Jed in April to the tragedy of th^i A| 
Jalianwala Bagh at Amritsar. The racial bitterness aroused be 
intense and lasting; and this was the atmosphere in which the 
reforms were inaugurated. at( 

In 1920 Gandhi, carrying his Hindu followers with him, united q 
himself with Maulana Muhammad Ali and his brother in the forcfr<^^^^ 
of the Khilafat movement, which was the organized Moslem agitatio'^ 


over the Turkish peace terms. The whole of the opposition to th^^* 
Administration was now definitely united; and there began th*- 
formidable agitation known as the non-co-operation movement, 
which Gandhi with the support of Congress was the most prominci^^ 
leader for the next two years. 

But this alliance for a joint campaign in defiance of authonf' 


could not possibly last. The rising of th <5 Moplahs (Muhammadat^^' 


of the Malabar coast) in August 1921 had for its victims not 
British officials but the Hindu community, including women. 
result (iandhi^s Hindu followers were already showing 
distrust of his political wisdom before his arrest, ca^ly t.9* '. 
when the artificial coalition fell to pieces. Communal disturl aP^*^’ 
between Hindus and Moslems then broke out again. These 
continued at intervals, into iryvv but tbc most ferorifji!^ 
occurred in March 1931 at Cawnporc. Congress proclaimed 
strike as a protest against the execution of a convicted iniirdci^**’ 
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nal riots followed, in which three hundred people 
, many temples and mosques were desecrated or destroyed and 
I veiy large number of houses were burnt or pillaged. 
j Other movements subversive of law and order continued to give 
3 the government anxiety. From 1920 the reforming Sikh sect of I 
'^^‘ the Akalis disturbed the Punjab until in 1925 this movement was 
^^ttled with the help of moderate Sikh opinion. 

^ ' TV movement to which reference must be made is the * 

organization of the Red Shirts in the North-West 
^^^tier Province. It was started by Abdul Ghaffar Khan of Utmanzai, 
-of the support of Moslems on both sides of the border and was 

hostile both to Hindu aspirations and to the British Govern- 
^\\\ 1930 it grew So formidable as to bring Peshawar city for 

/ . ^ ^i^e under mob control. Abdul Ghaffar Khan was arrested in 
^ g but released a year later under the settlement made at Delhi 

Lord Irwin, who was then Viceroy, and Mr. Gandhi. The 
'^^d Shirt movement revived and in August 1931 was formalK affili- 
cA Congress “ to get rid of the British.” In December Abdul 

■^affar Khan was once more arrested and the movement waned. 
Communist propaganda has existed in India since 1920 and 
^'ould be a source of great danger were it to spread among the 
mass of illiterate peasantry and manual workers. But its 
^^chings are contrary to the tenets of Hinduism and Islam and the 
’^r^gress leaders are opposed to it. The Congress party is, however, 
jJ^^ded. It has a Socialist wing of considerable strength and this 
^ eventually split a part}' which relies upon the rich trading 
^^^tes for its funds. Finally, among the subversive movements, 
^^rdcrs by terrorists, which were particularly frequent in Bengal 
^930, still occur. 

Act of 1919 provided for a commission to inquire into the 
'^he Simon Working of the new constitution in British India 

term of years, and to report whether the 
principle of responsible government should he 
^ndul, or rcrstrictcil.* 'I’lic Siiiulory Coinnjtoi.aon, 

' Indian Slalufory Commission Report, \o\. I. p. xiii. 
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Round Table 
Cotiference. 


ncler Sir John Simon, with members representing the three politic^' 
parties in Imgland was appointed in November 1927. It paid tvtsj 
visits to India the last of them ending in April 1929.^ )j 

Its main recommendations were: Full responsible government 
in the Provinces; no responsibility of the executive to the legislatur* 
in the central government; the placing of the Army within th\ 
responsibility of the Governor-General advised by the commander 
in-chief as representing the imperial authorities; that the control 
the Secretary of State over the central government, but not over th ] 
provinces, was to be maintained; that measures should be adopter' 
which would make the federation of British India and the State?| 
the ultimate goal; and that Burma should be separated from Incli» 
The report was published in May 1930, and as it did not reconi' 
mend responsible government at the centre, 
report was very unfavourably received in Indi^ 
I’he period of enquiry was succeeded by one 
consultation, first with Indian opinion, then with Parliament, th* 
whole process resulting in the Government of India Act of i 93 ^ 
As a sequel to the report of the Statutory Commission, who^' 
chairman had urged the desirability of consulting with the States h 
relation to an All-India basis of government, the Round 1 able Conf^ 
ence met in London in November 1930. It was composed of dcleg^^tc 
representing all three British political parties, the Indian States, 
depressed classes, and other minorities. Congress was not repi'' 
sented at this session as it was actively engaged in the programme ^ 
civil disobedience which plunged India into a state of turmoil duri^^ 
that summer, and Gandhi and other leaders were in prison. 

The States representatives immediately accepted the principh"/] 
Federation, provided that the federal centre was granted responsibil)^^ 
and that the powers to be surrendered to the federation met ,, 
the approval of the princes. The session ended in January 
when the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, announce. 

“ With a legislature constituted on a federal basis. His Majest) 


^ It/j valuable survey of Indian conditions is given in Vol. I. Voi. II. conrain^» 
recommendations, and the rest of the seventeen volumes comprise Reports and , 

l anda of the Government of India, the India Office and the Provincial Goverr.mt^^* 
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Tnment will be prepared to recognize the principle of the 
responsibility of the executive to the legislature/’ 

By the Irwin-Gandhi pact of March 1931, Congress agreed to 
end non-co-operation and political boycott, the nationalist leaders 
were released, and Gandhi attended the second session of the 
Conference in September 1931 as the sole representative of Congress. 
The session was confronted with the communal controversy over the 
allocation of Moslem seats in the central and provincial governments. 
Failure to reach a settlement in India on the question of the allocation 
ot seats (including those for the depressed classes) obliged the 
British Government to make its communal award, in respect to 
the provincial legislatures only, in August 1932 on the understanding 
that the award would be varied by an agreement among the com¬ 
munities. There was a subsequent modification in relation to the 
depressed classes. 


The Round Table Conference ended in December 1932.^ 
-ongress was not represented at the third session as Gandhi had 
returned to India where he resumed non-co-operation, but with less 
popular support than before. 

The British National Government then began to build up their 
scheme for constitutional reform in India. Committees sent out 
to examine the financial and franchise questions had reported in 
1932. In March 1933 the “ White Paper/’ “ embodying the 
greatest measure of agreement obtained in the three conferences, 
was issued. Parliament was consulted as to the suitability of the 
White Paper proposals as a basis for legislation, and agreed to send 
these to a joint committee to be examined from this point of view. 
In April a Parliamentary Joint Select Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship ol the Alarquess of Linlithgow was appointed, which included 
all parties except the extreme right wing. I'he process of consultation 
with Indian opinion was continued by calling upon delegates from 
the Indian States and from British India to attend and give tiieir views. 


^ T.ord ZeUand’i account of the O>ntercnco is given in PoUtical Itulin, C'h. XV. 
Ihc Proceedings of the tirst Session nre rec<>rded. in Cmd. of 1031. 

Proposals fur Ituiian CovstitiitiofwL Rejorw, Cind. 4268 of 1933. F i .nn 
analyi.is gcc hulia, the White Paper^ Sir J. P. Thompson (Macmillan), 1933. 
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Joint Select Committee’s Report^ was published in 1934; anJthe 
Government was authorized by Parliament to introduce a Bill on its 
lines, which followed the main features of the White Paper proposal * 

The Bill which was published on 24th Januar)^ 1935 was 
piloted through the Commons by Sir Samuel Hoare, and through 
the House of Lords by the Marquess of Zetland, who at that point 
succeeded him as Secretary of State. The Bill passed both Houses by 
large majorities, the opposition for conflicting reasons being Labour 
and right-wing Conservatives. It received the Royal Assent on the 
2nd August 1935. On the 2nd August 1858, the Act had been passed 
which brought India under the British Crown and Parliament. 

Put shortly, the Act is a definite step towards the ultimate goal 
of “a position analogous to that of the other 
Government of Dominions.” 2 It increases the powers of the 
provinces to manage their own afiairs; and it 
provides for the establishment of an All-India federation by 
linking the British Indian provinces in a federal system with those 
Indian States prepared to enter the federation by the voluntary 
act of their rulers. Burma and Aden (on certain conditions) are to 
be separated from India. 

The reformed constitution applies to the existing Governor’s 
provinces and to the two new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa. LIntil the passing of the Act, the Governor- 
General in council and the central legislature exer¬ 
cised an authority throughout the whole of the provinces. The 
provinces have been given a unitary government under a Governor, 
appointed by the King and advised by a council of ministers. The 
ministers are not officials and they are responsible to an elected 
Legislature empowered to legislate over the whole field of provincial 
authority. The administration of backward tracts and certain 
other matters are solely in the hands of the Governor who is given 
a special responsibility ” for the protection of minorities, the rights 
of the public .services, the prevention of commercial discrimination, 

1 Vol. I. Part I. Report: Vol. 1 . Part II. Proceedings: fl.C. 5 of 1034' 
Evidence H.C. 112. 

2 Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India (House of Lords, ist July i035)- 
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tl^^rotection of the rights of any Indian State, and the execution 
of orders by the Governor-General on such matters as federal reserved 
subjects. The Governor is also responsible for the prevention of 
any grave menace to the peace of his province, and while the general 
control of “ law and order ’’ has been transferred to Indian ministers ^ 
the Governor of a province has been empowered to act against his 
ministers’ advice should this be necessai*}^ to ensure tranquillity. 
Safeguards have also been provided to protect the police forces 
from any suspicion of political influence or pressure, and to preserve 
the secrecy of the records of the branches engaged in fighting 
terrorism. 1 he Governor has the right to preside over his ministers’ 
meetings; and for the discharge of his special responsibilities he 
has been empowered to secure legislation and also to restore in the 
annual appropriation of revenue any sums originally included by 
him as necessary under his special responsibilities if such sums 
have been reduced or rejected by the Legislature. In emergencies 
the Governor, with the consent of the Governor-General, may issue ‘ 
ordinances having the force of law, valid for six months, but renew¬ 
able, if placed before Parliament, for a further six months. Should 
the Constitution break down the Governor can take over as much of 
the administration as he considers necessary. In the exercise of his 
special powers the Go vernor would act in responsibil ity to the Governor- 
General, and through him to the Secretary of State and Parliament. 

Upper and Lower Houses are established by the Act in Bengal, 

7'7 r> • • r Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar, and 
Legislatures, -^^ssain, the other provinces being given single- 

chamber legislatures. The Upper Houses, or 
legislative councils, will be permanent bodies, from which one- 
third of the numbers will retire every third year. The life of the 
legislative assemblies is fixed at five years. Phe composition ol 
the legislatures lias been based upon the communal award of 193^ 
as modified by the Poona Pact.^ I his recognizes the principle of 

^ IMr. Gandhi considered that the award made an artificial division between 
caste Hindus and li e depressed classes and :mposed upon • himsell a “ last unto 
death ” in protest. The two communities hastened to make the aj^rccinent knov.n ns 
the Poona Pact (25th September 1932) which was accepted by the British Govern¬ 
ment. By this the Depn ssed Classes abandoned the principle of separate electorates 
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arate electorates for the Moslem, Sikh, Indian Christian, ilnglo' 
Indian and European communities, with special seats for womer i 
landlords, industry, universities and labour, and provides a detailed, 
allocation of seats in each legislative assembly: a principle which 1 
has been extended to cover the legislative councils. 

On the recommendations of the franchise committee the 
electorate of the eleven provinces has been enlarged from 7,000,00c; 
(including 315,000 women) to 29,000,000 men and 6,000,000 women, 
an increase of from 3 per cent, to 14 per cent, of the population* 
Provincial election is direct. 

Provincial autonomy necessitated the strengthening of th^ 
central government, and for this the Act has prO' 
vided by an All-India federation of the State- 
and the Provinces of British India. This bring-" , 
the States which agree to participate into constitutional relationship 
with British India. But the authority of the federation when 
established will not be equal in the States and provinces, for the 
princes are not prepared to delegate as full powers to the federation 
as obtained in the case of the provinces. Federation will be established 
by Royal Proclamation after the princes representing at least half | 
the total population of the States and entitled to at least half tli^ • 
seats allotted to the States in the federal Upper Chamber have 
executed an instrument of accession in which the powers to be 
delegated are set out. The rights of paramountcy over the Indian 
States could not be exercised by any federal authority. Consc" 
quently, outside the subjects voluntarily surrendered by the prince? 
to federal legislation, the States’ relations with the Crown remain a-*’ 
before, the Viceroy ^ exercising the powers of AgeYit of the Crown- | 
Under the Act of 1919 the central executive government 

responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament^ 
In the new Constitution the executive power and ji 
authority of the federation, inelpding the suprem^ 
militai-y command, vests in the Governor-General. For the “ key ' 

for the reservation of nearly double their original allotment of seats, the candidate^ . 
for whicli jnu-ii he chosen at a prinviry clcctj^n by depressed class voters 0DI3. j 
“ The office of Viceroy is constituted as a separate appointment under letters ■; 
patent, but it must invariably be held by the Governor-General. 
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:s of defence, foreign affairs and matters connected wii 
rf^tian churches which are reserved for his own control (together 

withtheadministration of British Baluchistan), the Governor-General is 

responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament. For the admini¬ 
stration of these reserv^ed subjects the Governor-General will have three 
counsellors, who cannot be members of the council of ministers. 
Me is also empowered to appoint a financial adviser to assist him. 

The council of ministers have charge of all except the reserved 
departments. It is the intention of the Act that the Governor-General 
should select his ministers in consultation with the person who, in 
his judgment, commands the largest following in the legislature, 
and to include as far as possible members of important minority 
communities and representatives of the States-members of the 
federation. In this way the Parliamentary idea of the responsibility 
of ministers will, it is hoped, be developed. Joint deliberation 
between the council of ministers and the counsellors administering 
the reserved departments is to be encouraged. 

The Governor-General is charged with special responsibilities 
similar to those laid upon the provincial Governors. He can issue 
ordinances concerning them and he can reject the advice of his 
ministers if, in his opinion, such advice endangers these interests. 
He has also been given powers to take over the whole administration 
in the event of a breakdown of the Constitution. 

The federal legislature is to consist of two chambers, the 
Upper House or Council of State and the Lower 
House or Legislative Assembly. The Council oi 
State will hav^e a maximum of 260 members. Of 
these 104 would be chosen by the princes to represent nearly 600 
Indian Slates, and six will be non-otficials nominated by the 
^Governor-General with fourteen seats reserved for minor communities. 
Tilection of British-Tndian members to the Council of State is to 
be direct, with separate communal electorates in certain cases and 
under a franchise qualification.^ d^he Council of State will be 

^ In 1931 there were 256J millions in British India (excluding Burma), an 
area of 818,000 squan miles, Bengal alone then had a population oi' nearly 
50 millions and is 78,000 squ:trc miles in extent as compared with 45 nulhons m 
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^nent, with one-third of the members retiring every thirt_^ 
Station. The legislative assembly is to consist of not more 
375 members, of whom 250 would represent British India and 
125 the adherent States. The legislative assembly will be indirectly 
elected (as regards British India) by the members of provincial 
legislatures, on a communal basis. The life of the Lower House 
will be for five years. Joint sittings of the two chambers can be 
held in certain cases by the direction of the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General and the provincial Governors in India 
Special Subjects. the Secretary of State are given special re¬ 

sponsibilities to safeguard the interests of the 2000 
British personnel at present in the All-India services. Recruit¬ 
ment by the Secretary of State will continue for the Indian civil 
service, the police and the civil branch of the Indian medical service- 
The Act establishes a Federal Court whose jurisdiction will 
include the interpretation of the Constitution Act and the interpreta¬ 
tion of federal laws; and the Court will hear appeals in regard to 
these from the high court of any lower court. Appeals can be 
made from the federal court to the Privy Council. Procedure in 
criminal cases remains unaltered. 

The keynote to commercial treatment as regards British trade 
interests is reciprocity; and laws which may restrict the right of 
entry of foreigners into India shall not apply to British subject.'^ 
domiciled in the United Kingdom. 

The administration of Indian railways, subject to the general con¬ 
trol over policy of the Federal Legislature and Government, is to be 
vested in a statutory railway authority working on business principle.'^' 
The Indian legislatures are not empowered to revise the Con¬ 
stitution, and any future modifications recommended by an Indian 
Legislature can only be made by Order in Council to which both 
Houses of Parliament have assented. 

The Act entirely alters the position of India at Geneva. Instead 
of Indian representatives at the League of Nations being appointed 

Great Britain, which has an area of 89,000 square miles. .An existing Madra* 
constituency has its 25,000 voters scattered amidst a population of 6,000,000 ovtT 
an area of 31,000 square miles; and its representative takes 60 hours to travel by 
rail to Delhi and 78 to Simla (see Jnd. Stat. Co7n. Report, Vol. 1. pp. 221, 222). 
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acted by- the Secretary' of State, under the new Constitutio: _ 
tire-^OTernor-Gcncral will appoint these delegates: Only in so far as 
the Secretary of State exercises control over the Governor-General 
will the India Office in future be able to determine what instructions 
may in future be given to the representatives of India. 

The powers of the Secretary of State are nearly all transferred 
to the Government of India by the Act. The Secretary of State is 
accordingly to be provided with an advisory council of not more 
than six or less than three members, at least half of whom must have 
held office for ten years under the Crown in India. The only powers 
which the council can exercise is the approval of all rules affecting 
the conditions of service of members of the public services in India, 
as long as the Secretary of State is charged with control of them. 

One of the conditions upon which federation depends is the 
Phiance establishment on a sound basis and free from 

political influence, of a reserve bank, provided for 
by the Resert^e Bank Act of 1934. This is absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of India’s financial stability and credit. It is 
essential that the budgetary position of the coimtr}’’ is assured, that 
the provinces are all financially solvent, that the short-term debt 
both in India and in London (as it existed in 1932) is substantially 
reduced, adequate reserves accumulated and that India’s normal 


Qt 
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export surplus is restored. Any amendment of the Reserve Bank 
Act or of the coinage or currency of the federation will require the 
prior sanction of the Governor-General. 

The allocation of budget funds as between the central go\ernmcnt 
and the provinces has proved difficult, since these adjustments had 
to be made in 1920, and this matter will be reviewed before the Act 


comes into force. 

T he Indo-British experiment em’oodicd in the Act of iv )35 
the definite relaxation of direct administrative control by a WesU^rn 
race over an Oriental people. By the new constitution, when it is 
fully established, more than five hundred autocracies, great and 
small, will be linked up with the eleven autonomous provinces of 
British India. By an adjustment of powers Gieat Britain, British 
India and Indian India will be associated by federation in governing 
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37>ooOjOOO people of varied races and creeds in the | 
nent. The reforms aim at a compromise between Hindu and 
oslem moderate opinion and are a mean between the views of the 
various political parties in Parliament. British-Indian politicians 
consider that progress (including the Indianization of the Indian 
Army) is too slow, and this has influenced their reception of the Act, 
particularly in the case of Indian Liberals. The right-wing of 
Congress seem to be less unfavourable; and the Justice party and 
the Congress party of Madras are more interested in social and 
democratic questions than in Nationalism. The partnership between 
East and West will work if Indian statesmen use their authority wisely 
and moderately; and the reserve powers given by the Act to the 
Governor-General and to the provincial Governors will not then be 
necessary. Should a breakdown unfortunately occur, the machinery 
exists by which control can be re-established. 

The Constitution comes into force in British India in 1937, v/ith 
Lord Linlithgow as the first constitutional Governor-General and 
Viceroy, in succession to Lord Willingdon, whose Viceroyalty has 
been marked by sympathy and balanced judgment. Provincial 
autonomy will then be established, with a transitional central govern¬ 
ment until a Federation comes into existence. 

Fiscal autonomy, one of the main points of the national p^n** 
gramme, came with constitutional progress.^ 

ariff efor?)i. Joint Select Committee on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report took the view that India should have the same liberty 
consider her fiscal interests as Great Britain and the Dominioni>» 
provided that international and Kmpire obligations were safeguarded > 
and the Secretary of State accepted the principle that the Governmen*^ 
of India should have the right to make its own tariff arrangement^ 
h\ the interests of. its own citizens.^ 

Since then the Indian legislature has established a system 
discriminating protection ’’ with the object of “ rapid industriali'/-^'' 
tion.’' In 1923-24 a Tariff Board was set up, and in 1926 the specii- 

^ For earlier British-Indian tariff policies sec pp. 547, 553 "555- 
“ Reply to a Lancashire deputation 3rd March 1921 ; and dispatch 30ih 
10-1 {hid. Statutory Co 7 nmi<siou Reporty Vol. I. p. 356). 
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previously given to Lancashire cotton was abolisk-_. 
_ the Indian legislature took action to save the Bombay 

cotton mills, then threatened with ruin. The, general duty on cotton 
goods was raised from ii to 15 per cent., notwithstanding the earnest 
representations of the British Government. At the same time an 
additional protective duty was levied on all cotton piece-goods 
imported from elsewhere.^ The iron and steel industry represented 
by the Tata enterprises at Jamshedpur is now heavily protected. 
The legislative assembly is strongly protectionist, and the nationalist 
extremists are opposed to the principle of preference, but the height 
of the existing customs duties is for revenue to enable the Indian 
Government to balance its budget. Yet whatever may be said for 
the Indian tariff, much of it cannot beriefit the agriculturist.^ 

The most striking feature of the Ottawa Conference, assembled 
to stimulate Empire trade and reduce internal customs barriers, 
was the participation of representatives of Indian commerce and 
industry. By free negotiation these delegates acted on the principle 
m imperial preference as between India and the rest of the empire. 
th granted to Great Britain are considerable, and in 

e case of cotton goods it is broadly true to say that while the 

flT/’nll British cotton goods are 25' per cent., the rate 

r other countries is at least 50 per cent.» By the Act of 1935, the 

exercise special powers in the case of any 
frnnH penalize British trade, but it is on the 

i n^ - ^ ^ ^^ndian people that the prosperity of commerce 

between Britain and India in the future will rest 

The overwhelming predominance of agriculture and the prevailing 
oj^axat^d^r poverty' of the masses explain why Indian revenues 
are so largely derived from land and from taxes on 
onsumption, the chief sources of State revenue from time immemorial. 

int^-^^i Indian villages has limited ihe scope of 

eina excises to a few articles, such as salt, kerosene oil, alcoholic 
nuors, for which the rural areas arc dependent on outside supply. 

a Motion. 

3 ] , Vol. L p. 335. 

-or etiand (Secretar)’ of State for India), Hoii'iC of l.ords, <.>th July 1035. 
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CO, which figures so largely in the budgets of Great Brit^ 
in many of the villages and smoked by the inhabitants, which 
has precluded tlie le\y of an excise upon this article. Income tax 
has never, since its introduction in i860, been the important source;* f 
of revenue which it is in western industrialized countries. 

The great disparity between the incomes of different classes in 


India is most striking, and it is accompanied by a grave inequality 
in the distribution of taxation. The big landholder in areas where 
‘‘ permanent settlement prevails, owns extensive estates for which 
he may pay to the State a merely nominal charge fixed more than 3 
century ago, and declared to be unalterable for ever, while his ^ 
agricultural income is totally exempt from income tax. There are, 
moreover, no death duties in India. At the other end of the scale 
the poor cultivator not only pays to the State a substantial portion ^ 
of his income from land, but also bears the burden of the duties on 
sugar, kerosene oil, salt, and other articles of general consumption.^ 


Since 1914 the defence forces of India - have been reduced by 
The At} 55)^00 men and the fighting troops now number 

inlndia^ 183,000 of all arms, of which just under 60,000 arc 

British.^ 'I'his heavy reduction is to some extent 
balanced by the employment of the air arm, armoured cars, light 
tanks and other modernization; and India today spends a smaller 
proportion of her revenues on Defence than she did twenty years / 
ago. The army in India has to deal with an altogether abnormal 
set of conditions, and these in the interests of the peace and security 
of the country weigh against the possibility of further reduction. 

The frontier may first be considered. The war-like tribes across 
the nonh-western border possess at lea^st 250,000 rifles. The 
campaign of 1919-20 in Waziristan was the most desperate and ^ 
costly in the whole history of the frontier.*^ In 1930-31, 47,000 
troops had to be employed against the Red Shirts and the Khajuri j 

^ Indian Statutory Com. Report^ pp. 334-35. 

~ For posi-war organization see The Army in India and its Evolution. (Gov t- 
Printing Press, Calcutta, 1924.) 

F>:duding 2000 R.A.F. Figures as given in 1933. 

* Sec Waziristan 1919-1920, H. de Watteville, 1925. 
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^\fridis. Strongly held advanced posts, the use of air forcl^" 
above all, the civilizing influences of motor roads across the 
border, with the increasing use of cars by tribesmen wishing to 
patronize the bazaars of the frontier towns in British India, all tend 
to improve the situation. But the North-West Frontier remains an 
ever-present anxiety and danger. In the event of war the four or 
five thousand railway lines leading to the points of concentration 
would have to be guarded against possible sabotage. 

It must also be remembered that, notwithstanding the huge 
population of India, comparatively small bodies of invaders have in 
the past often succeeded in overcoming all opposition and making 
their w^ay through to the plains have established themselves as 
conquerors. The military forces in India must be able to resist 
invasion should it come. 


1 here is another consideration, and this directly affects the pro¬ 
portion of British, as distinct from Indian troops that are necessary, 
in times of peace there is the constant obligation to deal wdth local 
disorder beyond the resources of the police. These disturbances are 
communal or religious, and the most authoritative intervention is 
oaturally one in which there can be no bias, real or suspected, on 
cither side. It is on this account that British troops in the proportion 
eight to seven Indian soldiers are car-marked for infernal security. 
"I he field army is distributed in peace time throughout India and 
/ can therefore be called upon to deal with communal outbreaks as 
they arise. On mobilization these units would be moved to their 
points of concentration. The limiting factor, therefore, in dctciTnining 
.the numbers retained for internal security is the minimum necessary 
this purpose throughout India when the rest of the troops are 
assembled elsewhere for dealing with external danger. 


With the constitutional progress of British India there has growm 
tip the ambition of its political leactcrs to create a 
Of the national army. This, under the most favourable 

^^idian Armw conditions, must for some time be a slow process 
5 ut steps towards the Indianization " of the Indian Army ha^e 
already been taken. 
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1918 Indians were made eligible for King’s commil-^._ 
•re that date Indian officers, for the most part promoted from 
ranks, were given Viceroy’s commissions which ranked their 
holders below all British officers. The scheme for the provision ot 
these Indian officers (w'ho will eventually replace those with Vicerov’s 
commissions) developed from the reservation of vacancies at Sand¬ 
hurst into the establishment of an Indian military college on similar 
lines. It is intended in process of time to substitute Indian fo"" 
British officers throughout the Indian army, Gurkha formations 
excepted. Until recently the fighting units of the Indian Army were 
almost entirely infantry and cavalry. But the Indian Army of th*-’ 
future will be of all arms, including artillery. This will entail the 
formation of an entirely new regiment of Indian artillery and the 
establishment of purely Indian administrative services. 

Indianization presents great difficulties apart from the problem 
of communal differences. The British organization of the Indian 
Army has not, by its nature, given any of the more responsible 
posts to Indian officers in the past; and the country has not a large 
supply of young men with long traditions of leadership in the arm)’ 
behind them. The policy for nearly eighty years has been to recruit 
from selected areas and special races such as the Punjabi, the Pathan. 
the Sikh and the Maratha. From peoples of widely contrasting 
qualities and with varying degrees of martial tradition ^ an Indian 
national army is to be formed, in which Indian officers will 
men of different races, and in which public opinion will have genera^ 
confidence. 

The demand of British-Indian politicians for the Indianization 
of the Indian Army is based on the perfectly natural feeling tli*'^ 
until India can undertake her own defence, apart from the protection 
of the British Navy, on which the whole empire still depends for it-’ 
existence, she cannot achieve the measure of self-government toward^ 

’ The Punjab with about 20,000,000 inhabitants supplied 349,688 comlMt.ia' 
recruits for the Great War, and normally provides 62 per cent, of the 
Indian Army, if the 19,000 (iurklias (who are foreigners) are excluded. 
with ah >ut 46,000,000 inhabitants raised 7117 combatant recruits in the 
period nnd normally furnishes no n emits for the regular Indian Army 
Statutoiy f''om/msuoti Report ^ Vol. I., pasnui). 
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she is aiming. But the movement eastward of the foro 
-unrest is a definite danger to the peace and security of India; 
and the passes of the North-West Frontier stand, as they have stood 
through the centuries, a menace to the country. India by herself 
cannot stand alone and the trend of events for a hundred and fifty 
years has laid upon Great Britain the obligation to protect the peoples 
who have learnt to rely upon her for defence and tranquillity. 


1 hree influences have shaped the history of India. Two came 
I by invasion through the north-west passes, the third came from 
I over the sea. The Indo-Aryan descent upon the country gave India 
her oldest and most powerful culture, the religion of Brahmanism 
and the concentration of caste, her deep philosophy and the idealism 
of Hindu art. The Muhammadan conquests brought the doctrine 
of universal brotherhood in religion and the civilization of Islam to 
become an established institution in the country; but also to create 
the communal strife which has existed with varying intensity for 
nme hundred years. The third great influence, the most important 
politically in India today, is the westernization of the educated classes 
which came with the rise of British supremacy and the eventual 
^tablishment of the stability of order throughout the countr}\ 
This influence of western political ideas has brought British India 
^ the brink of a new era, in which she is to be largely ruled by 
Parliamentary government, and to which the States will contribute 
^ y their share in an All-India federation taking its due place as an 
integral part of the British Empire. 


CHRONOLOGY 

^905'~i9^o, Lord Minto Viceroy. 

1 - 9 C 9 - iMorley-Minto Reforms (Indian Councils Act). 

^911. Coronation Durbar of King George V and Queen Mary. 
Delhi the new capital. 

Bengal reunited. 

J 9 H’I 9 i 8 . World War. 

9 io-j^ 2 i. Lord Chelmsford Viceroy. 

Declaration of zoth August. 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms (Government of India Act 
Rovvlatt Act. 

Third Afghan War. 

1919-1920. Waziristan Campaign. 

1920. Mr. Gandhi started Non-Co-operation. 

1921-1926. Earl of Reading Viceroy. 

1921. New Indian Legislature and Chamber of Princes inaugurated. 
Moplah Rebellion. 

1926-1930. Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) Viceroy. 

1927. Appointment of Statutory (Simon) Commission. 

1930-1932. Round Table Conference (three sessions). 


1930. 


Mr. Gaiidhi^s “ Civil Disobedience Campaign. 
Red Shirt Movement. 


1931. Communal Outbreak at Cawnpore. 
Lord Wiliingdon Viceroy. 

1934. Bihar earthquake. 

1935. Quetta earthquake. 

Government of India Act. 
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